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Preface 

This publication, as hereafter indicated, is made 
possible through the presentation of the Curtin manu- 
script to the State historical society of Wisconsin by 
Mrs. Walter Seifert. niece of Jeremiah Curtin. To her 
are due the thanks of the society and of all who derive 
pleasure and profit from the reading of this book. The 
cost of printing has been paid for out of the income of 
the George B. Burrows fund. 

Professor Alexander A. Vasiliev, the famous Rus- 
sian scholar and historian, aided in justifying the spell- 
ing of Russian words and phrases. lExcept as to spell- 
ing, and to some extent punctuation and paragraphing, 
the text is left precisely as the Curtins, husband and 
wife, wrote it. / 

The editor acknowledges his indebtedness lo Lil- 
lian Krueger. the society's assistant editor, who pre- 
pared the text for the printer, saw it through the press. 
and made the index. 

Joseph Schafcv 

Madison. March. 1989. 
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Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin 



Introduction 

The Curtin Memoirs came to the State historical 
society of Wisconsin from the hand of Mr. Curtin's 
niece, Mrs. Walter J. Seifert, who is a daughter of 
Curtin's younger brother and, with one exception, the 
only living relative of the great linguist. Mrs. Seifert 
lives at Evanston, Illinois. She brought the box of 
manuscript to the library personally and in conversa- 
tion with the editor explained how it had been pro- 
duced. 

The manuscript is not in Curtin's handwriting but 
in that of his wife, Alma Cardell Curtin, who outlived 
her husband more than thirty-one years, passing away 
at Bristol, Vermont, April 14, 1938. But Mrs. Seifert 
assured us that both matter and form are to be credited 
to Curtin because it was his uniform practice to dictate 
all of his composition to his wife who wrote it out for 
him. That fact also comes out clearly in the manuscript 
itself at various points where he speaks of working on 
his books and translations. Always Mrs. Curtin wrote 
at his dictation as rapidly as possible and later prepared 
a fair copy from those notes. Sometimes she rewrote 
his matter several times. 

The dictation was evidently made near the end of 
his life. There is one section, twenty-four pages, consti- 
tuting a special political manuscript based on conver- 
sations Curtin held with Count Serge Witte and other 
prominent Russian officials about the time they were 
preparing for the Portsmouth peace conference with 
the Japanese. Since Witte asked Curtin to see Roose- 
velt in advance of the Russian delegation's call on the 
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president, and Curtin actually went to Oyster Bay for 
the purpose, it appeared at least possible that a copy of 
this paper had found its way into the Roosevelt collec- 
tion now in the library of congress. A search there, 
however, made for me by a friend 1 who was working 
with the collection, proved disappointing. Of course, 
the entire section of the Memoirs covering the peace 
negotiations was written not earlier than 1904-05. This 
political chapter was not regarded by Mrs. Curtin as 
an organic part of the Memoirs, and it is not included 
in this book. 

Also omitted are pages 574-628 of the manuscript 
describing Curtin's experience among the Buriats of the 
Lake Baikal region. The matter contained in these 
pages was printed, with but slight changes, in A Jour- 
ney in Southern Siberia, published under Mrs. Curtin's 
editorship (Boston, 1S09). Although the copyright 
has presumably expired, it is not deemed proper to re- 
produce in this book what the reader can find in the 
earlier publication. 

In character the Memoirs are a kind of moving pan- 
orama of Curtin's experiences. Compared with many 
self biographers, he indulges but little in philosophical 
speculations or in the abstract contemplation of self. 
He was obviously a man of tremendous motive power 
who was always engaged in doing something, and usu- 
ally several things at the same time. For example, while 
working for the bureau of ethnology, he faithfully put 
in the required hours at the Smithsonian. But his morn- 
ing hours and his evening hours were devoted to his 
private works — to translations, to the compilation of his 
mythological books, etc. His translations, indeed, like 
that of Quo Veidis from the Polish of Sienkiewicz. were 
often carried on under the most adverse circumstances 

' Dr. (ieorgr E. Mowrj, 
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as will be seen by readers of the Memoirs. They were 
important to him as constituting a principal source of 
fiis income. 

Much of the manuscript is in a form to suggest the 
existence of a diary in the background. Curtin gives so 
many and such minute details of occurrences, sometimes 
mentioning exact dates, and names of places which are 
often obscure, that it is certain he does not rely wholly 
on memory. He undoubtedly had before him in dic- 
tating the Memoirs contemporaneous notes, either in 
the form of diaries or of serial letters equivalent to 
diaries. Possibly, clippings of his own newspaper corre- 
spondence may have served also. Inquiry of the custo- 
dian of remaining papers of both Curtin and Mrs. Cur- 
tin elicited the statement that no diaries are now in ex- 
istence. Mrs. Curtin was in the habit of writing frequent 
letters to her mother, which are said to have been avail- 
able to him and mav have been the basis of much of the 
manuscript covering the period after their marriage 
July, 1872. These, also, have been lost. 

That would still leave unaccounted for the earlier 
years, arid it seems quite impossible that he should have 
written the account of his journey through the Caucasus 
without the aid of notes. It is a reasonable supposition 
that he had manuscripts of one kind or another to sup- 
port most of the narrative of events after his departure 
for St. Petersburg in 1864. 

Looked at from this point of view, and considering 
the diversity and strangeness of the countries and peo- 
ples he came to know as an inveterate seeker for new 
linguistic worlds to conquer. Curtin's Memoirs must 
be regarded as an important source of cultural infor- 
mation in regard to European, Asiatic, and native 
Xorth American peoples. For example, even his obser- 
vations on life in western Ireland are a revealing com- 
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mcntary upon a state of affairs wbicli produced tlie 
Home Rule controversy. The Guatemala he shows us 
can be profitably compared with the Guatemala of to- 
day, and so of Mongolia, Siberia, the Russian Caucasus, 
parts of Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. Curtin 
was a globe-trotter, but he differed from the ordinary 
traveler in that he sought first to learn the language of 
people he visited and through it he was of course able to 
penetrate their culture much more adequately than was 
possible to those who were ignorant of the language. 

Insofar as Curtin permits himself the luxury of 
opinions, which are always an important index to an 
autobiographer's personal character, they show the 
usual number of 'warpings' to be expected in an edu- 
cated man. There was, for example, as might be looked 
for in a son of Irish parents, a decidedly anti-British 
attitude. Prominent in him likewise was an anti-Jewish 
attitude. Politically, unlike most sons and grandsons 
of Erin in the America of bis day, he acted with the Re- 
publican party. Possibly this deflection from type may 
represent, consciously or xinconseiously, the Harvard 
college influence. Yet it should be remembered that 
Jeremiah was a mature man of twenty-four when, in 
disregard of his family's advice, he entered Harvard, 
instead of some Catholic institution, in October, 1859. 
So it would seem he was already master of his own 
destiny. And the fact that he asked favors of the Lin- 
coln administration may have been the decisive circum- 
stance alining him with the Republican party notwith- 
standing his family's Democratic orthodoxy. 

Although this manuscript is an autobiography, the 
writer does not tell us when he was born. That question, 
however, has been investigated; also the belief of some 
that he was born in Milwaukee. The answer is. he was 
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born in Detroit, Michigan, September 6, 1835. 2 He 
was, therefore, twenty-four when he entered Harvard, 
twenty-nine when he went to Russia as secretary of 
legation, and thirty-six past (nearly thirty-seven) when 
he was married. 

PEBSONAL TRAITS 

Curtin's character is revealed, rather impersonally, 
in the Memoirs. He had a gift for making himself 
agreeable, and his linguistic genius enabled him to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with people of all races and 
climes. 'Differences of race and age,' says John G. 
Gregory, 'gave way before him, and wherever he went 
he had access to intimacy. Old women were among his 
friends. He said that he always found ancient crones, 
mammies, and withered squaws the best story-tellers.' 
Mrs. A. M. Xorton, a sister-in-law, says he delighted to 
sit in her father's country store, in the evenings, and 
swap yarns with the cracker-box philosophers from the 
Warren, Vermont, countryside. 

But he was also on visiting terms with Sienkiewicz, 
he prized the friendship of Charles A. Dana, he knew 
at Harvard with some degree of intimacy Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Child, and Agassiz. In Russia his closest friend 
seems to have been Pobedonostsev, the patriarch of the 
Greek church. He was on terms of intimacy with many 
other distinguished Russians, and had friends in War- 
saw, Odessa, Tiflis, as well as in London, Paris, Dublin, 
and Cork. 

He never hesitated to introduce himself to princes 
and rulers; usually, it would seem, securing satisfactory 
interviews with them. An instance is his conference with 

' For a full discussion of the questions concerning the place and date 
of Curtin's birth, see Editorial Comment in Witeoniin Magazine of Bit- 
loty. Match, 1939. 
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the dictator of Mexico, Diaz, on two separate occasions. 
His connection with Serge Witte in 190* ami 1905 
crowned a friendship which began with Witte's family 
when Serge was still a schoolboy. He knew all manner 
of public men in Ireland, in England, in the United 
States. He was proud of a note from Gladstone ap- 
plauding his work on Irish mythology. 

In a word, Curtin was a good mixer and he had 
unique opportunities in the course of his career to be- 
come acquainted with a wide range of important char- 
acters in many countries of the world. Herein is one 
of the values of his Memoirs although the reader will 
have to judge how far his opinions of men are to be 
trusted. He must be regarded as a competent witness 
who had exceptional opportunities to know men and 
things of interest. What he says of them may possibly 
not check with what others have said or might say. 

Of special interest to discerning readers will be 
Curtin's affectional life, his likes and dislikes, friend- 
ships and animosities. Of the former, he has most to 
say of his relations with his Harvard classmate. John 
Fiske. It is true that Fiske was six and a half years 
younger than Curtin, but their common interest in lan- 
guages seems to have bridged that gap and they found 
their mutual companionship so congenial that a warm, 
enduring friendship had been established before they 
left college. 

It would be gratifying to be able to dismiss Curtin's 
animosities in a similarly laudatory spirit. Unfortu- 
nately, we find that the bSte noire among his fellowmen 
was Cassius M. Clay, his chief in the St. Petersburg 
mission, and because the ill will between the two as- 
sumed the aspect of a character vendetta, it cannot be 
lightly brushed aside. If its discussion shall seem to 
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detract from our otherwise high estimate of the Curtin 
Memoirs, the requirement of fidelity to history must 
justify the result. 

One mode of treatment — the easy one — would he 
to cut out those portions of the manuscript which con- 
tain matter reflecting upon his adversary. The evil of 
that course is that any change in a manuscript life by 
a man of Curtin's importance is hard to justify. And 
certainly the omission of material of this kind would 
seriously alter the picture of the man as he wrote him- 
self into the Memoirs. If that picture has blemishes, it 
was because the subject had them, not because someone 
else called attention to them. 

An editor's duty in a case like this is to give his 
subject absolute right of way, an opportunity to say 
his say without let or hindrance. But if there are points 
in his statement that need clarifying, duty to the reader 
and to the general public demands that the editor give 
them his best attention and most judicious treatment. 
This is imperative when questions of what has been 
called 'character assassination* are involved. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON" CASSIUS M. CI.AY 

If we are right in calling this historic quarrel a ven- 
detta, we are probably right also in charging Mr. Clay 
with the responsibility of overtly beginning it although 
we do not know precisely what ground, if any, Curtin 
gave him for doing so. In the July, 1938, number of 
the FUson Club History Quarterly is printed a letter 
which Clay wrote to Samuel Bowles of the Springfield 
Republican, and intended for publication. It was not 
printed and at last found its way to the Filson club 
collection in Louisville. The letter bears date St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, February 11. 1869. This, it will be seen, 
was at a time when Clay was still American minister 
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to Russia and when Curtin was still nominally secre- 
tary of legation under him. The letter concerns itself 
with Seward's relations to Clay, who declares that the 
secretary of state had been his enemy since 1860, be- 
cause of Clay's failure to support his candidacy for the 
presidency. 

He charges Seward with causing Lincoln to break 
a written promise to make him secretary of war, and 
caused his return from Russia in 1862. He cites other 
acts of aggression upon him by Seward during his min- 
istry, then adds: 'And more than this he has used a 
Jesuit Irishman Jeremiah Curtin, an anonymous ca- 
lumniator of me, and numerous persons of infamy — 
to calumniate me.' 

The 'Jesuit Irishman' of the above angry screed, 
who should hare been sitting at a desk in an adjoining 
room when it was being written, was an Irishman only 
by inheritance. By birth, education, and natural pre- 
dilection he was an American. And his Jesuitism was 
of the Harvard brand! Clay showed herein a willing- 
ness to employ epithets in the hope of injuring his ad- 
versary. It was like the present day disposition to call 
your opponent a Communist or a Fascist. 

Curtin had returned to the United States for a visit 
in January, 1868, and apparently Clay assumed that 
Curtin had conspired with Seward against him. If 
what was said against him was 'anonymous,' he of course 
acted on suspicion in charging Curtin with its author- 
ship. Curtin declares that, though he dined with Sum- 
ner and spent two evenings at Seward's house, he said 
nothing against Clay, whom he would have been able to 
'ruin' without asking diplomats to take his word as 
evidence. He admits, however, that 'in confidence' he 
spoke about Clay to Matt Carpenter and to Senator 
Foster of Connecticut. Inasmuch as he professes to 
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quote Foster in Clay's detraction, it requires no stretch 
of imagination to believe that he gave out what he con- 
ceived to be damaging reports about the minister's life 
at St. Petersburg. This, too, is implied in his defense 
against Clay's charges, written at Washington. 

The quarrel between Clay and Curtin gave rise to 
numerous manuscripts, preserved by the department of 
state, which are now in the National archives where 
they were consulted as a possible source of light on the 
problems involved in this introduction. To anyone fa- 
miliar with the emotional character and epistolary habits 
of Mr. Clay it would be unnecessary to say that he 
supplied most of the matter on that subject found in 
the archives, and it is only fair to Curtin that some- 
thing be said about Clay's personal peculiarities though 
this is not intended to absolve the former from blame in 
connection with their unlovely controversy, 

E. M. Coulter, in his biography of Clay (see the 
Dictionary of American Biography), says of his sub- 
ject: 'In him was so strange a mixture of manly vigor, 
unfaltering honesty, indiscreet pugnacity, and the wild 
spirit of the crusader, as to make him one of the most 
remarkable of the lesser figures in American history.' 
This judgment a study of the Russian legation records 
in the archives tends to confirm, especially on the points 
of 'unfaltering honesty' and 'indiscreet pugnacity.' 

That Clay could not be swerved from the principle 
of honesty, in impersonal dealings, is shown in his diplo- 
matic treatment of the so-called 'Perkins' claim' against 
the Russian government. The correspondence shows 
that, regarding the claim in its developed form as es- 
sentially fraudulent, he refused to press it at the behest 
of both Secretary Seward and Secretary Fish. This may 
have been, as he charged, one reason for the disfavor in 
which the state department came to hold him. But there 
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were other reasons in addition, the most obvious being 
his 'indiscreet pugnacity/ 

This comes out in his relations with two successive 
secretaries of legation selected by himself, with his first 
superior in the state department, William H. Seward, 
and with Secretary Fish who followed Seward. In each 
of these four instances, strangely enough, Clay's emo- 
tions carried him through the whole range of feeling 
from hearty friendship testified by almost fulsome 
praise to bitter enmity stressed by unqualified condem- 
nation 

He had asked for the appointment of Henry Bergh, 
of New York, as his secretary of legation and on Oc- 
tober 81, 1863, he wrote saying he was 'a gentleman 
of fine culture, honorable character, and excellent hab- 
its.' Government ought to promote him. A little less 
than a year later, October 17 and October 22, 1864, he 
asks for the recall of Mr. Bergh, giving as reasons a 
number of particular accusations against him, the whole 
constituting a charge of utter unfitness for his post. 

He early offered a high tribute to the statesmanship 
of Seward's management of the foreign affairs of the 
country. But the mood of friendliness was soon suc- 
ceeded' bv a disposition to criticise him for the way he 
was using material furnished by Clay, and later by in- 
temperate condemnation not only of his policy as secre- 
tary but of his entire political record. When Hamilton 
Fish took office as secretary of state under Grant, Clay- 
wrote him (April 5, 1869) a cordial letter of congratu- 
lation. 'The sentiment of that dispatch,' on falling out 
with Fish, Clav withdrew in a dispatch dated just three 
months later. He had learned that, instead of being, as 
was supposed, a 'war Democrat,' Fish had actually been 
'an antislavery Fillmore Whig.' That party he de- 
spised! Such was his flimsy excuse. 
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(T.AY AND CURTIN — AMICABLE 

Our concern, however, is with Clay's relations to 
Curtin to which the above may serve as an introduction. 
Jeremiah Curtin had begun to study the Russian lan- 
guage not long after his graduation from Harvard in 
1863. Professor James Russell Lowell wrote Seward 
on May 24, 1864: 'His line is languages and he already 
speaks Russian tolerably.' Lowell adds the interesting 
fact that 'he is to have a free passage in the Russian 
fleet,' referring to the warships anchored in New York 
harbor from the latter part of 1863, sent over by Czar 
Alexander II as a friendly gesture during our Civil 
war when other European powers were anything but 
friendly. 8 

Before his departure Curtin went to Washington. 
Armed with letters from Lowell of Harvard, and Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Joy, together with others from public 
men — William M. Evarts, Charles Sumner, George 
William Curtis, Samuel B. Ruggles, and, most inter- 
estingly, from the consul general of Russia in New 
York, Baron Ostensacken — he made application for 
appointment as 'consular pupil' in Russia. Congress 
had provided for the commissioning of consular clerks. 
and he hoped through the means of such an office to be 
able to carry out his ambition to study Russian history, 
literature, folklore, etc 1 

1 He did not sail with the fleet, which left American shores from Bos- 
ton harbor before the middle of June; Curtin was still In this country 
July 28, 186*. See Boston Miscellaneous Pamphlets, vol. 6, no. 10, Compli- 
mentary Jlfinqnet . . . to Rear-Admiral Lestoffaky, at the Revere house, 
June 7, 1861, when the fleet was on its way home. 

* The proper title of the ofllec, under the act of 1864, was 'consular 
clerk.' A law of August 18. 1866, provided for consular pupils but that 
law was repealed In 1857. It was Seward's report. 8T congress, 8 session. 
Sennit Executive Documents, no. 14 (serial no. 1H9), which Initiated the 
new legislation. These clerkships paid not to exceed SI.000 per annum. 
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Before sailing he learned, from a circular sent him 
by the state department, that the president had issued 
a regulation limiting appointments to men under twen- 
tv-five years of age, eighteen as the lower limit. 'Being 
above twenty-five,' he writes (July 28, 1864), 5 'I am 
thereby excluded/ (Had he been born in 1840, as so 
many of his biographers maintain, he would have been 
just under twenty-four at that time.) He had, he says, 
thought of withdrawing his application but makes a 
plea for dispensation from the upper age limit regu- 
lation, should that be possible. 'I regret exceedingly 
my exclusion from a career for which I have made a 
special preparation/ he writes F. W. Seward. 'It has 
long been my intention to visit Russia and make a 
most thorough study of the history and condition of that 
empire. This has never been done by a foreigner, at 
least with any degree of success, for the reason that no 
foreigner has learned the language of the country, 
studied its literature and religion, or tried to enter into 
the spirit of the people. This I have been preparing to 
do. I have learned to read and speak the Russian 
language and have explored a considerable portion of 
the literature. I also speak French and German. 

'It is very essential that Russia and the U. States 
should know each other well. We know our enemies at 
the present time, and the least we can do is to be- 
come acquainted with our friends. From what I have 
said above vou can see that I have made a good be- 
ginning in a field almost entirely unoccupied and which 
I am afraid I shall have to abandon unless I obtain this 
appointment. I therefore venture to request you to see 
the President or the Secretary of State, and let me 
know if I may still be a candidate for appointment. 

■The letter is In the bureau of appointments, department of state. 
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The appointment did not materialize, but he went 
to St. Petersburg, crossing- the Atlantic in a French 
vessel, he tells us, and on reaching that capital found 
Mr. Clay casting about for a secretary of legation to 
succeed Henry Bergh, who resigned under date of Oc- 
tober 10, writing Seward a very gentlemanly letter in 
doing so. Clay wanted Benjamin Moran (who was 
with Adams in London) as secretary, but if Moran 
could not be secured, he asked that Jeremiah Curtin, 
•who was in St. Petersburg, and seemed well fitted for 
the office, should be appointed. Curtin applied for the 
position in a letter of October 25 and on the third of 
December, 1864, Clay thanks Seward and the president 
'for the prompt manner in which you have responded to 
my request in regard to Mr. Curtin's appointment. 
Mr. Curtin seems to be a young man of good habits, 
amiable temper, and all the literary qualifications neces- 
sary to the fulfillment of the duties of secretary.' Four 
days later, December 7, 1861, Curtin wrote accepting 
the commission, thanking the government for its confi- 
dence, and answering the formal inquiries about his 
place of birth and residence. He was already installed 
in the office. It is not clear that Curtin knew of the 
probable vacancy in the secretaryship before leaving the 
United States though that is possible. It may explain 
why he risked going to St. Petersburg without an ap- 
pointment of any kind in hand. It may also explain 
why, in writing his Memoirs, he omitted to mention the 
consular pupilship, or clerkship, which was his original 
objective and speaks as if he obtained the secretaryship 
in advance of his sailing to Europe. 

A few months later Clay supported Curtin in an 
application for the vacant St. Petersburg vice consul- 
ship, whose duties he could readily perform in addi- 
tion to those of the secretaryship. Clay also urged that. 
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if possible, Curim ought to receive the salaries of botli 
offices. The cost of living in St. Petersburg, he said, 
was the highest in Europe and, since Curtin had already 
'anticipated' the receipt of the extra salary, there would 
be a double hardship upon him in case it were withheld. 
The department could only give him the higher of the 
two salaries, that of vice consul. Possibly, this explains 
why he got into debt as charged by Clay at a later time. 
All seems to have been peace and harmony in the 
legation for about two years. In his dispatch No. 122, 
of October 13, 1866, Clay asks on Curtin's behalf for 
a leave of absence for three or four months to enable 
him to visit the United States. Curtin's plea, twice 
made, was that two members of his family had died and 
that his presence at home was much needed. (Letters of 
October 15, 1866, and January 24, 1807.) A leave of 
three months was granted. Why this was not used for 

a visit to America but for a most adventurous journey 
through the Caucasus the correspondence fails to re- 
veal. From the standpoint of the Memoirs, however, 
the change of purpose was fortunate, for the descrip- 
tions he gives us of peoples and scenes in the Caucasus 
arc among the most interesting features of the book. 
The reader of the Memoirs will observe Curtin's 
statement that Clay's bitter animosity toward him was 
exhibited first on his return from the Caucasus which 
occurred late in 1867. Cl&v intimates that he had been 
glad to see Curtin get the leave of absence because 
it relieved him of the secretary's presence. Whatever 
may be the fact in that respect, it is true that Clay told 
the department he would be happy to assume the secre- 
tary's duties during the latter's absence though this 
looked like a friendly gesture. 

•H* savs he had a lcavr of six month* and he actually used that 
amount of time for the tour of th* Caucasus. 
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During the interval of harmony in the legation. 
Clay put on record opinions of Curtin which must have 
risen wrnithlikc to plague him afterwards. In 1805 the 
first attempt was made by an assassin on the life of Al- 
exander II. From this he fortunately escaped unhurt, 
and congress adopted resolutions of congratulation for 
the presentation of which the American government 
dispatched Captain Gustavus Vasa Fox, assistant sec- 
retary of the navy, to St. Petersburg. The elaborate 
ceremonies connected with the reception of Captain 
Fox and his staff afforded an opportunity for banquets, 
toasts and oratory having as a common theme the friend- 
ship of the two great peoples and their governments. 

Curtin made himself indispensable in those affairs 
and after they were over he prepared translations of 
the speeches made, all of which material Clay trans- 
mitted to the department of state, recommending, as did 
Curtin, that the speeches be published in the United 
States. A few months earlier, in reporting the ban- 
quet given by Moscow merchants, especially in Curtin's 
honor. Clay wrote February 6, 1866, enthusiastically 
about Curtin as follows: 'I canot allow this occasion to 
pass without saying that much of the good feeling ex- 
isting toward this legation is owing to the character 
and merits of Mr. Curtin, who has learned the Russian 
language and speaks it fluently — in which he delivered 
his speech at Moscow, to the delight of all Russia. He is 
a great acquisition to this legation, and deserves well of 
the country.' At a Moscow banquet in honor of Fox, 
however, Curtin was angrily blamed by Clay, he says 
for stealing the show, which probably explains Clay's 
sharp criticism of his secretary's course after that event. 

The February testimonial, together with the state- 
ment of Clay's earlier impressions of Curtin as given in 
his dispatch of December 8, 1864, was of course on file 
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at the state department. In addition the department 
held, in the bureau of appointments, the letters written 
in Curtin's behalf in 1864. These are calculated to sub- 
stantiate the opinion Clay had thus far expressed. 
Lowell called him 'one of the most promising men for 
ability we [Harvard] hare graduated for some years.' 
Evarts recommended Curtin 'as remarkably fitted for 
the position he seeks.' Charles Sumner wrote: 'I ask 
attention to Mr. Curtin's application to be consular 
clerk at St. Petersburg. With bis peculiar talents & 
aptitudes for languages & especially the Russian lan- 
guage, he deserves something better.' George William 
Curtis wrote: 'He is a yc-ung man of perfect integrity 
of character, great simplicity [democratic attitude?], 
and a remarkable genius for languages. His knowledge 
of Russian brought him here into the most friendly re- 
lations with the Baron De Ostensacken and the officers 
of the Russian fleet. I am sure that you will not find a 
more meritorious, faithful and industrious officer. . . .' 
Baron Ostensacken himself testifies that Curtin is a 
'well educated, modest, studious, and very intelligent 
young man.' He was anxious to have him assigned to 
Russia because he wished Americans to know Russia at 
first-hand. 

CLAY AND CUKT1X — HOSTILE 

In the light of all these judgments, and particularly 
that of Mr. Clay himself there is something logically un- 
real in the complete reversal of sentiment as regards 
Curtin which Clay's later dispatches and letters disclose. 
References to Curtin of a derogatory character begin to 
appear in Clay's dispatches late in 1867, and they con- 
tinue, with increasing venom, to the very close of his 
mission. Indeed. Clay seems to have developed an ob- 
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session in regard to his secretary from which he could 
not free himself. 

It was on Curtin's return from the Caucasus that 
Clay told him they could have no further intercourse 
with one another in any way, and from that time Curtin 
never entered the legation. Yet he drew his salary as 
secretary till 1869. By way of summary of Clay's 
charges against Curtin we have his dispatch of Janu- 
ary 30, 1868. He therein says : 'The personal griev- 
ances which I have against Curtin I omit, trusting to 
the bald and unquestioned facts of his repeated criminal 
conduct. I ask you to lay this despatch before the 
President of the United States with my protest against 
any further payment of Curtin's salary and with my 
renewed request that his place as secretary of this lega- 
tion be filled by an honest man. . . . No honorable 
man would ask me to associate with an ingrate, a ca- 
lumhiator, and a proveh "swindler." ' 

In his dispatch of June 30, 1868, Clay goes into de- 
tail, reporting what certain persons in St. Petersmirg 
and Moscow think of Curtin. He is evidently retailing 
all damaging rumors, for most of this, which repeats 
statements made earlier, is not supported by docu- 
mentary evidence. Clay, however, before the close of 
his ministry, does produce proof of Curtin's failure to 
pay certain items of indebtedness at the times specified 
in his agreements. This he does in his dispatch No. 225 
of January 16, 1869, which reports an unpaid note of 
Curtin's for 800 rubles silver, payable January 1, 1869, 
and protested for nonpayment. The promptness of the 
protest, within two weeks of the due date, is a sus- 
picious circumstance. Adding this item to others he had 
formerly reported, he finds that Curtin owes a total of 
2,200 rubles silver. 'And,' says Clay, 'no one knows how 
much more debt he may make with impunity.' 
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There is one letter, reporting a statement by a 
St. Petersburg firm (April 29, 1869), in this manner: 
They had habitually advanced moneys to Curtin on ac- 
count of his salary and had drawn upon London for 
payment. These drafts had always been paid promptly. 
But, on the twenty-first of December last, 'not being 
aware of his early return to the United States." they 
advanced a further sum of 700 rubles which had not 
been paid. It is only fair to add Clay's report of July 5, 
I860, that Curtin told him he had paid this debt. 

Clay actually proved that Curtin left debts unpaid 
for considerable periods. He also proved that he failed 
to pay debts contracted on the understanding that they 
would be paid out of his 'next quarter's salary,' etc. One 
of these was a debt to a London firm which had sold 
Curtin books to the value of £2 4s. So far from paying 
out of 'next quarter's salary,' this account was still un- 
paid two years later, and Clay sent the company's 
voucher to Seward as proof of Curtin's "criminal* con- 
duct. Very likely that small item had simply been for- 
gotten. Financial irresponsibility and drunkenness were 
the two charges pressed most vigorously by Clay and 
as to the first of these, at least, Curtin had laid himself 
open to criticism. In the end it brought him a mild re- 
proof from the state department. 

By way of contrast to Clay's profuse and excited de- 
nunciations of the secretary, his repeated detailed state- 
ments of Curtin's absences without leave, his debts, his 
'criminal' conduct in getting money under the 'false 
pretense' that he would pay at a certain time, etc., we 
find Curtin was calm and dignified throughout the quar- 
rel. He did not engage in epistolary 'tattling' about the 
minister in the correspondence with their common chief 
at Washington. Only two or three letters are on file 
referring to his differences with Clay, and with one 
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exception, these merely state briefly that Mr. Clay, 
for reasons which he for the most part does not avow, 
had declared he would hold no further communication 
with Curtin. The latter is therefore obliged to absent 
himself from the legation, etc. He asks permission to 
return home in order to clear his name from the min- 
ister's imputations. 

On January 25, 1868, being then in Washington on 
leave granted him to come home, Curtin wrote a de- 
fense covering the charges Clay had made. He had not 
been addicted to dissipation at any period of his life, 
in America or Europe, 'as is known to persons who are 
acquainted with me in both countries.' He had always 
performed the duties of his office conscientiously and 
obeyed implicitly the orders of the minister of the 
United States at the court of St. Petersburg, 'and 
have never been absent from the legation without per- 
mission.' 'I have never on any occasion been in liquor,' 
he declares, 'and all the speeches that I have made in 
Russia have been printed in the newspapers of the coun- 
try, and most of them translated and printed in the 
European and American newspapers. Whether they 
have been detrimental or useful to the legation I leave 
to the department to judge.' 

Clay charged that, at a theater party in Moscow, 
on the occasion of the reception to Captain Fox, Curtin 
created a shameful scene by passing drunkenly from 
Ik>x to box, to the profound disgust of the governor- 
general of Moscow whose guest he was. Curtin replies: 
'The Governor General of Moscow treated me with the 
greatest politeness and cordiality. I occupied at the 
theater the seat assigned me in one of the two principal 
boxes. The first of these, that of the Emperor, was oc- 
cupied by the Governor, Mr. Clay, Mr. Fox, and Cap- 
tains Murray and Beaumont. The second by admirals 
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and officers of the Russian fleet, and by me. The other 
Americans occupied the ordinary open boxes which are 
sold to the public. During the performance I visited no 
other box. consequently no scene similar to that de- 
scribed by Mr. Clay could have taken place. The Mayor 
of Moscow is a very good friend of mine and one of 
my earliest acquaintances in Russia/ Inasmuch as Mr. 
Clay wrote an enthusiastic letter about Curtin shortly 
before this theater party, the charge was a very peculiar 
one for him to make. 

Clay charged that Curtin was in the habit of taking 
expensive apartments in St. Petersburg, then failing 
to pay the rent, causing his creditors to sell his furniture 
for the debts. Curtin answers: 'I have always paid 
regularly the rent for my apartment and received i-e- 
ceipts therefor. I have never owned furniture in Russia. 
Consequently furniture which I never owned could not 
have been sold for debts which I never owed. 

'As to the charge of my being a "sponge" I can only 
account for its being made by the fact that I have been 
very often invited to dinner parties and other social en- 
tertainments when Mr. Clay has not been invited or. 
only invited when it was impossible not to invite the 
accredited representative of as respected and friendly 
a nation as the United Stntes. 

'I contracted no debts which at any time I refused to 
pay, or left unsettled. I have drawn no drafts except 
those which I was authorized to draw for my salary." 

THE DISPUTE UMPIRED 

Xo doubt the state department was puzzled by the 
direct contradiction between the Clay charges and the 
Curtin denials. Both statements accordingly were sub- 
mitted to K. Peshinc Smith, examiner for the depart- 
ment, who made a report thereon. Smith thought the 
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conflict could not be resolved except by taking testi- 
mony at St. Petersburg, and he did not suppose that 
course to be desirable. He indicated, however, that Cap- 
tain Fox might give testimony as to Curtin's drunk- 
enness at the theater party, one of Clay's charges. 7 
Smith could have simply referred to Clay's dispatch of 
February 6, 1866, and asked how it would have been 
possible for the minister to so praise a man of lax 
morals. 

It appears, from the fact that Curtin was not re- 
called by Seward while Clay was asked to resign, that 
the department accepted the secretary's statement 
rather than that of his chief- This, to Clay, was of 
course an additional grievance explained, however, to 
his own satisfaction on the theory that Seward had 
always been his enemy and was using Curtin 'to ca- 
lumniate' him. The most charitable view of Clay's 
charges against Seward, and also against Curtin, is 
that they flowed mainly from a heated imagination — 
the phobia of a highly suspicious mind given to magni- 
fying petty faults to great crimes when his animosities 
were involved. 

Unfortunately Curtin, in writing his Memoirs after 
Clay's death, despite his almost certain knowledge of 
the latter's tragic ending, was not quite magnanimous 
enough to pass their difficulties over without recrimi- 
nation. That conduct is out of harmony with his gen- 
eral goodwill and proves that he was capable of harbor- 
ing lifelong resentments: that he was a robust hater 
as well as a charming and warm-hearted friend. 

Some of the charges and insinuations the Memoirs 
make against Clay are not only unfortunate from the 
standpoint of taste but actually unfair in their implica- 

' Smith's report is not In the archives, but reposes In the bureau of 
appointments of the state department. 
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tions if our sources can be relied on for the facts. His 
assertion that Clay in St. Petersburg had been guilty 
of a 'crime' cannot be substantiated from the evidence 
in the archives. Though such a crime, supposedly com- 
mitted against a certain Chautems family, the case to 
which Curtin no doubt alludes, was charged against the 
minister, it was never proved, and Clay's defense seems 
to this writer conclusive as to his innocence. It was evi- 
dently a case of attempted blackmail. 

It is quite true that Clay's career in the Russian cap- 
ital during his later years there was a troubled one so- 
cially. He confesses, in his Memoirs, published in 1885, 
that he had the misfortuue to lose the friendship of the 
empress through a lapse in etiquette on his part. Possi- 
bly that statement deserves to he construed broadly. It 
was apparently in connection with his social embarrass- 
ments and particularly over the Chautems case so elab- 
orately discussed in Clay's book, that he fell out with 
Curtin. He believed that the "Jesuit Irishman' had ca- 
lumniated him in foreign newspapers. 

Curtin in the Memoirs denies the charge warmly, 
and in the light of Clay's emotional aberrations it is by 
no means necessary to accept his unsupported suspicions 
as facts. Clay's belief that Seward conspired with 
Curtin against him is quite undeserving of credence. 8 
It appears to be true, however, that as Clay feared, the 
state department as long as Seward was its head pre- 
ferred to leave Curtin in St. Petersburg so that, in case 
Clay should come home, the secretary might act as 
charge d'affaires ad interim. A request by Curtin. in the 
early spring of 1869, to be allowed to return to America 
was denied after 'consideration.' because it was thought 

' Seward's private papers arc as yet Inaccessible, in Hie custody or* 
a descendant at Auburn. New- York. Until they shall he placed in a 
pnblic repository, like the library of congress, they can have no value 
tu American history. 
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"not expedient to grant your request for leave of ab- 
sence.' Nevertheless, Clay outstayed his secretary be- 
cause the senate did not intervene by accepting his resig- 
nation, remaining at St. Petersburg until the arrival of 
his successor, Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsylvania — no 
relation to Jeremiah — in October, 1869. 

WAS CURTIN UNFAIR TO CLAY? 

Curtin says Clay had, through indiscretions which 
he dignifies by the ugly name of 'crimes,' found himself 
under the screws of a Hungarian .Tew who was an 
American citizen. He wanted to make that Jew's son 
secretary and tried to get rid of Curtin to that end. 
Here he seems to be guessing. There is no proof, in 
the archives, of that statement. The man Clay wanted 
as secretary, at the time he fell out with Curtin, was 
certainly not a Jew. November 6. 1867, General 
George Pomutz, consul at St. Petersburg, wrote James 
II. Doolittle, senator from Wisconsin, as follows: 

'General Clay our minister at tins court writes to 
you in regard to having Mr. Landon appointed secre- 
tary of legation at this post, in lieu of Mr. Curtin the 
present incumbent. Mr. Landon is a relative of Robert 
Williams Ksq. the great American railroad man of 
Moscow. . . . Mi'. Clay is explicit in regard to the 
qualifications of Mr. Landon and his fitness for the po- 
sition, which I am compelled in truth to endorse.' 
Landon came to Washington armed with reports de- 
rogatory to Curtin. 9 Pomutz says he believes Clay's 
charges against Curtin and knows some of them to be 
certainly true. On his own motion he complains that 
Curtin has not been helpful to Americans sojourning 
in Russia. 10 

•Thrse were noted In tire archives but not copied. 
;0 This letter is in the bureau of Bp|K>intments, department of state. 
Central Pomutz was of Hungarian birth. 
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Another item, reflecting upon Clay's character, 
Curtin permitted to mar his otherwise not ungenerous 
references to his St. Petersburg chief. He says that 
while at Washington in 1868 Senator Foster of Con- 
necticut told him that a group of senators of whom he, 
Foster, was one made up their minds that Clay ought 
not to be confirmed for the office of minister to Russia, 
for which office Lincoln had nominated him for the sec- 
ond time in 1863. Accordingly, they went to the presi- 
dent and asked him to withdraw the nomination. His 
reply was: 'I ask as a favor that you confirm him; I 
know things which you do not.' 

Foster inferred, and Curtin eagerly passes on the 
guess to his readers, that Lincoln was fearful concern- 
ing Clay's loyalty. This, to anyone knowing the char- 
acter and history of Clay, is absurd. He could be mad- 
dening in many and devious ways, but disloyal to the 
government which held out a chance of getting rid of 
the institution of slavery he could not be. In fact, he 
pressed Lincoln hard in 1862 to issue the emancipation 
proclamation and, with his penchant for extreme state- 
ment, he even declared he would not fight, notwithstand- 
ing he held a general's commission, unless the proclama- 
tion were issued. It would have been a peculiar act on 
Lincoln's part to nominate a man he feared might prove 
disloyal. 

Clay's Memoirs did not spare Curtin; for, although 
Clay has little or nothing to say of him directly, he 
quotes a letter from Kugene Schuyler and another from 
Elihu B. Washburnc in each of which Curtin is men- 
tioned in a deprecatory sense. Both of these letters are 
of the year 1869 and both were in response to letters of 
Clay who was obviously making a campaign to prevent 
Curtin from receiving a new diplomatic appointment — 
an object in which he succeeded. Schuyler writes from 
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Moscow May 10 expressing satisfaction over the de- 
parture of Curtin from the mission, regarding it as a 
benefit both to Clay and to the country. He could wish 
that, for his insubordination, Curtin had been sharply 
rebuked by being instantly recalled on Grant's accession 
to the presidency. He is glad that Curtin can 'no more 
borrow money or get drunk here.' One naturally ques- 
tions whether Schuyler knew any facts about Curtin 
other than those supplied him by Clay. 

Elihu B. Washburne writes more briefly under date 
of July 17, 1869: 'I have never seen or heard of the 
dispatch you speak of — neither have I ever seen Curtin ; 
but, from what I know of him, you may be quite sure I 
should never recommend him for any thing.' Again, 
did he 'know' anything except at secondhand from Clay 
as the source? 

Those two solicited judgments standing against him 
in Clay's book may have poisoned the pen with which 
Curtin wrote twenty years later. This perhaps explains 
why he could not let bygones be bygones, but took the 
occasion of his own Memoirs to revive and sharpen old 
discredited accusations against his former chief. Had 
he been able to restrain his resentment to a fair state- 
ment of their differences, that, under the circumstances, 
would have been justifiable. But his treatment of the 
Chautems case was, under the kindest interpretation, 
decidedly unfair. 

curtin's later career 

Fortunately, Curtin has no inveterate enemy aside 
from Clay. Sienkiewiez, it is true, abused his confidence, 
as he says, in the matter of contracts for the American 
editions of the books of his that Curtin translated. But 
Curtin passes the matter over with the reflection that 
the brilliant Polish writer was no business man. We do 
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not have the novelist's account of their difference of 
view., but people who knew Curtin were convinced that 
he, also, was *no business man.' Curtin had a trying ex- 
perience attempting to arrange American exhibitions 
for a highly temperamental Russian artist. In that case 
he claims to have lost much time and a thousand dollars 
money without even gaining thanks for his services. 
Yet, he treats the man as a calculating paranoiac and 
not as a villain. It is only in connection with Clay that 
he can 'nothing extenuate, nothing forgive.' 

The reader of these Memoirs need hardly be sur- 
prised that Curtin's career in diplomacy was terminated 
at the close of his experience in St. Petersburg. Neither 
is it altogether surprising that a man so devoted to lin- 
guistic investigation — who was always ready to sit down 
anywhere to listen to ancient stories and folk tales — 
should not have been notably successful in the business 
ventures he resorted to in Russia. The fact is Curtin 
was a highly trained scholar without a proper base of 
operations and with such an urge to travel that he could 
not have been content in a chair of languages. 

It must be confessed, also, that his writing was finan- 
cially not very productive though he must have gained 
his livelihood from it. probably in the main by cor- 
responding in various languages for newspapers. He 
went to Russia, as we saw. intent on making a thorough 
study of country and people. That he accomplished this 
purpose substantially during his secretaryship is im- 
plied in a letter asking the state department's permis- 
sion to publish a book on the subject, which request was 
granted. However, no book of that general nature ap- 
peared, presumably because he was unable at that time 
to interest a publisher. 

After the blocking of his lumbering operations in 
the Caucasus, through the outbreak of the Russo-Turk- 
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ish war, 11 he came home and for a time delivered lec- 
tures on the Slav peoples. 1 " It was not until 1883 that 
he became associated with the bureau of ethnology. 
Thereafter, for eight or nine years, he drew a regular 
salary from the Smithsonian, and his researches were 
published under its auspices. These, of course, brought 
him no royalties. John G. Gregory states: 'The first 
piece of writing by Jeremiah which came to my notice 
was a pamphlet describing the visit of the Grand Duke 
Alexis to Milwaukee in January, 1872. This he pub- 
lished in London. Most of his publications for a num- 
ber of years thereafter were contributions to folklore. 
It was not until the appearance of his translation of 
Quo Vadis, it seems to me, that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the reading world. Then he began to entertain 
hope of emerging from impecuniosity.' 1 * 

Quo Vadis was published, in Curtin's translation, in 
1896, only ten years before the translator's death. It 
proved a money-maker, selling it is said to the extent 
of more than a million copies. It doubtless provided the 
means for the world tour the Curtins indulged in at the 
turn of the century and it also gave Mrs. Curtin a large 
share of her income for some years after Jeremiah's 
death. The other translations, books of folklore like the 
Tales of the Fairies . . . in South-West Munater, and 
Hero-Tales of Ireland, Myths and Folk-Tales of the 
Russians, Western Slavs and Magyars, etc., do not ap- 
pear to have been unusually successful. Two of his 
later books, on The Mongols, a History and A Journey 
in Southern Siberia were brought out by Mrs. Curtin 
in 1908 and 1909, respectively, and gave her some in- 
come. 

" See pages 299, 308. 

"See the Madison Democrat of December 16. 1879. for an account of 
Ms lecture at University hall. 

n See letter of August 26, 193S, in Wisconsin historical library. 
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The career of this extraordinary man is peculiar in 
this that, having a wife for whom he always manifested 
the tenderest devotion, he never owned a home and, ex- 
cept while serving the Smithsonian institution, never 
lived at any one place more than a few months at a time. 
As the Memoirs reveal, the Curtins loved to be in Amer- 
ica at Thanksgiving and at Christmas. Those festive 
seasons were always spent at Warren, Vermont, at the 
home of James Cardell, the wife's father, until death 
had carried him off. Thereafter their American sanc- 
tuary was the home of Mrs. Curtin's sister, wife of 
Dr. A. M. Norton, in Bristol. 

It was in Mrs. Norton's unpretentious Vermont 
house that Curtin died December 14, 1906. In the 
Bristol cemetery Mrs. Curtin caused to be erected a 
mausoleum, in the Greek temple style, which now holds 
his remains, also those of Mrs. Curtin. It was designed 
for the three families, Curtin, Cardell, and Norton. 
This little cemetery, in the pleasing environs of a charm- 
ing foothill town, seems a peaceful resting place for one 
who in life can hardly be said to have rested anywhere. 

Curtin's place in the scholarly world has been rec- 
ognized by ethnologists and linguists. Of chief signifi- 
cance was his vision of and striving for a science of my- 
thology. A good beginning toward such a science, he 
believed, had been made by scholars of the nineteenth 
century who had established the 'blood-bond' of Aryan 
nations and their relations to the Semitic peoples. It 
remained to study the non-Aryan groups in their most 
primitive cultural states which was a task of exceptional 
difficulty because so many primitive peoples had been 
destroyed by more developed races and the cultural pat- 
terns of many others had been compulsorily modified. 

He felt that the best approach to the original 
thought range of any people was through the oldest of 
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their folk tales. These, to one knowing the language, 
might be derived from the least modified survivors of 
the given peoples' primitive society. For example, in 
Ireland Curtin paid no attention to the up-to-date 
English-speaking Irish. On the contrary, he went at 
once to villages of west-coast, fisher folk. There he 
sought out old men and women who spoke only the 
Gaelic and who, in some cases, knew ancient stories 
which had descended in more or less pure form through 
many generations of oral story-tellers. 

He used the same method in studying the Slavic 
races, the Mongols, and the tribes of American Indians. 
Curtin developed (he theory that all peoples, at the 
plane of their most primitive living, were essentially 
alike; all were spiritually related and held a certain 
range of ideas about creation, the 'first people,' the 
origin of created things, the emergence of their own 
race, etc., which suggested a unitary 'First Cause' as 
the background of all history. A statement of the the- 
ory in his own words the reader will find in the Memoirs. 
It is only necessary to add here that, after the passage 
of an entire generation, his ideas still command respect 
among students of society though probably no one 
would accept his philosophy without reservations. 

Probably the most complete statement of Curtin's 
views is that published by J. N. B. Hewitt in his edition 
of Seneca Fiction, Legends and Myths, Part I, col- 
lected by Jeremiah Curtin and J. N. B. Hewitt. This 
is published in the Thirty-Second Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 3910-1911, Washing- 
ton. Government printing office, 1918. Hewitt agreed 
with Curtin that 'the Indian tales reveal to us a whole 
system of religion, philosophy, and social polity . . . 
the whole mental and social life of the race to which 
they belong is evident in them.' He presents Curtin's 
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ideas on pages 52-59 of that volume. The reader who 
is interested should consult also Curtin's introduction to 
Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland (Boston, 1890). In 
the present volume Curtin gives the reader his scienti6c 
views piecemeal, but what he has to say on pages 501- 
503 is of special interest by way of summary. 

Joseph Schafer 
Madison, March, 1939. 



I 

Early Years 

My first glimmer of remembrance is of lying on a 
bed in a room which was only partly roofed— my father 
had moved into the house before it was finished — mother 
was talking to me. I looked up over my head and saw 
stars for the first time to remember them. I was be- 
tween two and a half and three years of age. 1 The house 
was in Greenfield, Wisconsin, on a farm. 

In this house, about that same time. I was standing 
in the doorway when a wolf ran up and snapped in my 
face. If mother had not been near to snatch me away, 
I should probably have been carried off and eaten. I 
remember how mother screamed as she caught hold of 
me. The country was newly settled and only in places 
was it cleared; wolves, panthers, and other wild beasts 
were numerous and troublesome. 

I recall nothing more of what happened at the 
'Cook place,' the first place my father owned in Green- 
field; we lived there a year, then moved to a near-by 
farm. Father had bought the farm and had built a 
house of unhewn logs. Around the house trees were 
felled, a clearing made, and wheat planted. 

Father was very proud of his first crop of wheat. 
I heard him speak of it many times; there were forty 
bushels to the acre. On a low hill beyond the house, 
corn and potatoes were planted. My mother's younger 
brother settled on a near-by farm; her elder brother 

' Kdltor's footnotes will be distinguished by J. 
That would be In the spring of J838.J 
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bought u farm across the highway from my father's 
land. The three families came from Detroit together, 
bought adjoining farms, and remained near one another 
for several years. 

I have a dim recollection of how mother, taking me 
with her, would go to the hill where father was at work. 
He had a large basket; placing the basket near his 
work he put me into it, and I would sit there for hours 
amusing myself with playthings. I was put into the 
basket to keep me from straying away or being bitten 
by a rattlesnake. 

One day when father was at work in the forest with 
a span of horses, something frightened the horses and 
they ran away. I was standing by the door and saw 
them coming. They ran till one of the horses struck 
against a tree and was killed. As I look into the past, 
this event stands out clearly. 

In this log house, in summer almost surrounded by a 
beautiful wheat field, Julia, my eldest sister, was born, 
and later Joanna. 2 We weTe then three, and I was six 
years old. All my boyhood days were spent with these 
two sisters; other sisters came, but Julia and Joe were 
specially dear to me. I suppose that after the manner of 
big brothers I was domineering, for little Julia once got 
so angry that she threw a stone at me; the stone hit my 
head and cut it badly. I have the scar to this day. 

Wolves and rattlesnakes were so numerous that my 
mother was unhappy if her children were out of her 
sight. She was once very badly frightened by a rattle- 
snake. Father had built a vegetable hoxise, half above 
and half under ground; it had a door and a small win- 
dow, but the light inside was dim. One day when 
mother was in this house, she saw on the windowsill 

* According to the census Julia was four years and Joanna flse years 
younger than Jeremlah.t 
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what she thought was a large iron ring. As she reached 
out her hand to pick it up, she found that it was not 
a ring but a big rattlesnake. She screamed with terror 
and ran for father to come and kill the snake. 

When I was about six years old, we moved into a 
two-story house built of hewn logs. It was the best 
house in Greenfield, except Cobb's tavern which was 
also built of hewn logs. My father was justice of the 
peace, and one of my earliest recollections connected 
with this house is of a lawsuit held there. Greenfield had 
no public building at that time. The crowd of people 
made a great impression on my child mind. I was only 
six years old when I found out how cross people make 
children unhappy. My father had a bull dog. In those 
days, when wolves were prowling around, such a dog 
was very useful. Jack was good-natured and affection- 
ate to us but morose to strangers, and savage to intrud- 
ing animals. One winter morning, when the snow was 
perhaps a foot deep, I heard a terrible squealing and 
I knew at once that Mrs. O'Donald's pig was in trouble. 
I ran toward the sound and found the pig; Jack had 
hold of one of its ears. I called to the dog, coaxed him, 
pulled him, pounded him with my fists, but he clung 
savagely to the pig's ear. The pig screamed louder and 
louder. I was helpless. Unable to do anything else, I 
began to cry. Mrs. O'Donald heard the pig and ran to 
its rescue. She found me crying, the pig trotting off, 
and Jack holding an ear in his mouth. Though the pig 
was on our land, Mrs. O'Donald was angry and gave 
expression to her anger in a loud denunciation of bull 
dogs in general, and of Jack in particular. He must be 
killed, or she would have the law on us. Her words 
nearly broke my heart. To save Jack's life father 
bought the one-eared pig, and the trouble was over for 
a time. But not long after this Mrs. Gorman, one of 
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our neighbors, came to complain of Jack, He had 
jumped at her and barked. She screamed and scolded 
even louder than Mrs. CDonald had. Her husband 
threatened a lawsuit, and poor Jack had to be killed. 

About this time the first school in the town of Green- 
field was opened, a district school. As there was no 
money for a school building. Uncle John, who had just 
moved into a house made of hewn logs, gave his old 
house, free of rent, 'to help the cause.' John Moore 
was our teacher. Mother had taught me the alphabet, I 
could read a little and spell a good many words. Of 
the fifteen or twenty children, who on that 'first day' 
gathered around John Moore, I was the only one who 
knew the alphabet but I said nothing for I was very 
shy; I began with the others. Apparently I learned 
without effort, and this greatly pleased John Moore. 
Moore was a good-looking man with brown eyes and 
prominent features. I can see him now exactly as he 
looked that day. 

About two years after the establishment of this 
school the people of Greenfield began to build a church. 
a small Catholic edifice. A few years previous to this 
my father, to aid in building Milwaukee's first Catholic 
church, helped to quarry stones to put in the founda- 
tion. Before the church in Greenfield was built if there 
were religious services at all, a priest came from Mil- 
waukee and officiated in a private house. Owing to a 
lack of money the Greenfield church was two years in 
construction and after completion was used for a school- 
house. I attended school there for a year or more be- 
fore the edifice was consecrated. John Moore was our 
teacher. People were settling around us rapidly. Just 
beyond my father's farm was the Gorman form. Mr. 
Gorman had a large family: John. Will. Coun. Mary, 
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and Ellen were our schoolmates. In after years John 
Gorman married Mary, the daughter of our school- 
master. 

I remember well an incident connected with those 
happy days. One of my Uncle John's Milwaukee 
friends, a Mr. Hussy, sent his little daughter to the 
country to spend the summer and attend school in the 
church. She was two 3'ears older than I was and was 
tall and strong for her age, while I was slight and small, 
but we were in the same classes and soon became great 
friends. One morning, when we reached the brook, 
which we usually crossed on stones, we found it swollen. 
It had rained during the night; the stones were under 
water. Mary insisted on carrying me across. I objected 
strenuously, but at last her logic got the better of my 
pride. 'You cannot carry me/ said she, 'you are too 
small. If I don't carry you, we will both get wet. Then, 
maybe, you will be sick and have to stay out of school.' 
I recall her words as thougli they were spoken yester- 
day. Fear of losing a day at school conquered pride. 

I was about ten years old when the first schoolhouse 
was built, a log house with one room. John Moore was 
still the teacher, and the new building was always spoken 
of as the 'Moore schoolhouse.' 

About this time father decided to dig a well that 
would furnish plenty of good water. This was difficult 
in that locality. Father began by digging in places 
convenient to the house. I was an observing child, 
nature interested me, and I had a sharp eye for every- 
thing. One day as I stood watching father I said: 
'There is no water down there.' 

'What makes you think so V asked he. 

'Water comes from rain. You should look for it 
lower down,' and I pointed out a place where I thought 
there must be water. Father was astonished and some- 
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what startled when upon humoring me by digging where 
1 indicated, he found water in plenty. The idea came 
to me from the taking in of natural elements, and from 
a sort of instinct. Father had the well walled up with 
great care, as time has shown, for it was in perfect con- 
dition in 1901 when I visited the old home. 

I have but a dim recollection of the days spent in the 
'Moore schoolhouse.' Probably one day was so much 
like another that it left no impression on my mind. I 
only recall watching a crowd of Norwegian emigrants 
who, on their way to Prairie du Chien, passed the school- 
house; and the passing of wagons loaded with lead ore. 
At that time there was a lead mine near the Mississippi. 
[Sic\]* Often on the way to and from school we saw 
deer, sometimes as many as twenty or twenty-five in & 
herd. The glimpse of a wolf was not infrequent, and we 
were always on guard against rattlesnakes. 

There was a school at 'the crossroads.* and I at- 
tended it the winter after I was twelve, and there I 
had the first triumph of my life. It was in the day of 
'spelling schools.' One cold evening the pupils from 
three or four neighboring districts met at our school- 
house, which, for the occasion, was illuminated with 
candles and lanterns. Each time a sleigh or sled load of 
boys and girls arrived, there was great excitement. We 
greeted our guests with shouts and cheers and made 
room for them near the big box stove. Then began un- 
wrapping, crowding, laughter, and jokes. When the 
last load had arrived, and everyone was warm, our 
teacher gave the table a heavy thump with his ruler and 
commanded silence. Then two of the guests were chosen 
'to call sides.' They took places in the rear of the room. 

"This is incidental testimony to tlte wagon transportation of lead 
from the Wisconsin lead region to Milwaukee for the purpose of shipping 
east by the lakes and the Eric canal. Sec O. G. IJbby, Wisconsin ITb- 
toriral CotUctiov*. xi», 293 ff.J 
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in the center, near the wall; one called a name and then 
the other. As each name was mentioned, the owner took 
his or her place on the side which had chosen him or 
her. Soon two long lines extended across the room. 
Then one of the teachers was invited 'to give out words.' 
When a scholar on one side missed a word, he sat down 
and a scholar on the other side tried it. If he could not 
spell the word, it came back to the first side again. 
Whoever failed to spell the word given out sat down. 

I spelled all the scholars down twice though many 
were four or five years older than I. At the third and 
final trial I stood up till all were down except one girl, 
and we at last missed the same word, so it was almost as 
good as spelling the schools down three times. I re- 
member how proud I was when I went home that night 
and how pleased ray sisters were. I have never felt a 
similar exaltation over success. At this time I was 
reading the bible, Bunyan's Siege of Mansovl, and all 
the books I could buy or borrow and was thinking of 
what I was going to do in life. My idea was that I must 
learn, learn everything, and young as 1 was I thought 
much about how I could accomplish most in the shortest 
time. 

The summer after I was thirteen, my help was 
needed at home. I could not go to school. This was a 
great disappointment; I tried to study evenings, but I 
was always too tired. That summer I stacked all the 
hay. Father taught me how to form stacks on the model 
of an egg, and I put up thirteen. My boy friends, even 
those a year younger than I, were also kept at home. 
It was difficult to rind laborers, and a boy of twelve or 
thirteen could do a good deal of work. I was not un- 
happy, for I loved out-of-door life, hut I counted the 
days before winter would come and I could go back to 
my books. 
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From that time till the whiter of 1858 I worked on 
our land summers and attended school winters. The 
summer of '53 was a fine summer for grass; our farm 
yielded an immense crop, and the following winter I 
drove into Milwaukee with a load of hay each day for 
ninety days. It was a severe winter, and I recall with 
a shiver those long, slow rides. 1 sold the hay for $3.00 
a load, receiving in all $270. 

The winter of 1854-55 I attended the Milwaukee 
school. The most noted school in the West at that time. 
The teachers were Hotchkiss and Dodge. 1 1 spent about 
two thirds of the winter studying arithmetic and algebra 
which was fortunate, for later on it enabled me to pass 
the examination in mathematics required for entering 
Carroll college. I also studied German and improved 
every opportunity of speaking the language with Ger- 
mans. During that winter, though young [nineteen]. 
I became acquainted with a number of the leading men 
in Milwaukee, all of whom remained firm friends of 
mine till death took them from the world. Among the 
number were Sharpstein, a middle-aged lawyer, a wise 
and far-seeing man, afterwards judge in San Fran- 
cisco; Dr. Bartlett, a talented and brilliant man; Josiah 
Noonan; Jonathan Arnold, a distinguished lawyer — 
Ryan and Arnold were the leading lawyers of the city ; 
and Increase Lapham, the author of the Natural His- 
tory of Wisconsin, a man to whom Milwaukee owes 
much. This was the last term of school I attended till 
I entered Carroll college. 

Very early in my life father, who knew the value 
of mental development, decided that I should have a 
college education, and as I grew older we often talked 
about ways and means, for, as three girls had followed 

'Edward P. Hotchkiss. principal of 'Milwaukee university'; James H. 
Dodge, profe*sor of mathematics. Sec Mitteavkt * Cftjf Directory 1854-55.% 
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me, I was up to the time of my father's death the only 
home help he had. In January, 1856, my father, after 
a week's illness, died of pneumonia. I was in despair, 
for I loved my father intensely; when I was quite young, 
I stood in awe, was somewhat afraid of him, but all that 
passed as I grew to years of understanding. He was a 
kindly man, but he had a strain of austerity and was 
determined when he knew that he was right. I re- 
member how, when a Greenfield pettifogger tried to 
browbeat him, my father took down a law book and 
saying, 'Here is the law on that question, read it for 
yourself,' turned, and left him. Another time there was 
trouble with a priest, a dispute regarding his authority 
over the people. The priest was plainly in the wrong. 
and my father, to the amazement of the community, told 
him so and adhered firmly to his opinion. The question 
was never settled, as is the way with church questions. 
At that time few Catholics would have dared to stand 
up and tell a priest that his statements were incorrect. 
My father, though a Catholic, was an independent 
thinker. In his mind was always the question, 'Where 
is there real light?' He stood high among the old 
settlers of Milwaukee and Greenfield. In Greenfield he 
was for a long time justice of the peace and superinten- 
dent of public institutions [instruction]. The Curtins 
of the olden time were of the kings of Ireland. Among 
the ancient stock are numbered many scholars of note; 
they were the hereditary historians and bards of Thom- 
ond. Hugh McCurtin was a celebrated patriot poet in 
the fifteenth century. Andrew McCurtin was a poet and 
historian reputed one of the best Gaelic scholars of the 
period of 1700. Another Hugh McCurtin, described as 
a 'learned poet and lexicographer,' was author of a 
Gaelic dictionary published in Paris in 1735. 
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David Curtin. my father, was the eldest of a family 
of five sons. lie left his father's home in Brurec near 
Newcastle West, Ireland, when about twenty years of 
age. He sailed down the Shannon and was six weeks in 
crossing the Atlantic. When he landed in Quebec, all 
the money he had was a sixpence and a few coppers, 
but he spoke English fluently and also Gaelic, hence he 
at once secured a contract for hiring men to quarry 
stone. In a few months, Thomas, my father's eldest 
brother, came to America and somewhat later his young- 
est brother came. After establishing themselves in Que- 
bec, the brothers were anxious to have their father with 
them. He started, but was lost at sea; the ship he sailed 
on was never heard from after it left the Shannon. 

My mother's ancestors went from England to Ire- 
land about the middle of the thirteenth century and 
settled in Fermoy. They were Protestants, but their de- 
scendants are divided in faith; some are Protestants, 
others Catholics. My maternal grandfather came to 
America in 1822 and settled near Montreal; mother was 
at that time five years old. R In 1832 her father went to 
Detroit and it was there that my parents met and mar- 
ried. In that city I teas born. Soon after my birth* 
father moved to Milwaukee, then a frontier town. My 
mother did not know Gaelic. English was always spoken 
by our family; consequently, to my great regret, I did 
not learn Gaelic when a child. My mother had a wonder- 
ful memory and a great love for reading. History was 
her special delight. I have never met a person whose 
mind so readily retained names and dates. 

The loss of my father was my first great sorrow. To 
meet the world without him seemed impossible. There 

'She was culled thirty -six in 1850. See censos.J 

'The italicized portion was nearly obliterated, almost certainly by 
Mrs. Curtin, In the text. The explanation can be read In the editorial com' 
ment of the March. 1939. WUeonsin tfaijazin* of fliitory.t 
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were eight children, and I was the eldest. I arranged 
financial affairs as best I could, and struggled to over- 
come grief by work and study. Not much work could 
be done out-of-doors at that season of the year (Janu- 
ary) ; I secured Scott's novels and in thirty days read 
his thirty separate stories, reading frequently till three 
or four o'clock in the morning. In those days I had 
wonderfully strong, unwearying eyes. When spring 
came, I tried to fill father's place and my own. Then 
I realized what responsibility is and what a great 
change my father's death had brought. 

In the summer of 1856 my cousin Morgan and I got 
an idea that we could make money raising chickens. 
Burnham of Boston was authority on poultry, and we 
sent to him for two hens and two roosters. We told no 
one of our venture. It would have been considered al- 
most a sin to pay so much for chickens. It was an im- 
portant event for us when the chickens arrived in Mil- 
waukee. Morgan's father prided himself on being prac- 
tical and though he did not know exactly how much the 
fowls cost, he thought them a very poor investment. 
There was a general laugh at us. The family said that 
Jeremiah might be expected to do such a thing, but 
Morgan they had supposed was more sensible. 

I took my fowls to Greenfield and gave them excel- 
lent care. That summer thirty chickens were raised, the 
following summer my hens were the wonder of the 
town, they were so large and handsome. One hen laid 
eighty-four eggs in eighty-five days. This seems an ex- 
aggeration, but it is the truth. Encouraged by my 
success with chickens, I sent to New York for a pair of 
Cayuga ducks. I paid five dollars for the ducks and five 
for freight. Mine were the first pure-blooded ducks and 
hens in that part of Wisconsin. 
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That autumn there was a fair at Waukesha and I 
wanted to enter my birds. The morning of the opening 
day I drove to Milwaukee and then to Waukesha. I 
reached the fair grounds a few minutes late, and was 
told that no more entries could be made. I had a letter 
of introduction to the president of the fair from Charles 
Larkin, a Democrat, who was in the habit of riding 
around once in four or five months to interview people 
about political affairs, though this was hidden under dif- 
ferent business questions. The letter stated that I was 
a son of David Curtin and that I was greatly interested 
in pure-blooded poultry. I looked up the president and 
gave him the letter. He permitted me to enter my hens 
and ducks, with the result that I won the first prize for 
both. At the fair was Horace Guile, a lover of horses. 
a clever man on the pattern of 'Eben Holden.' He 
took a fancy to the hens, selected a pair, and gave me in 
exchange a young colt 

Though my days were occupied with things pertain- 
ing to the farm, evenings and nights were spent over 
books. I was depressed, struggling, trying to decide 
what I was to do in life. In boyhood the underlying 
principle in my mind, the general undefined wish was to 
learn. I thought how fine it would be to travel, to see 
all countries, but what pleasure in traveling if I could 
not talk with the people of the countries I visited? The 
question then was to learn languages, and I counted 
up carefully how many there were that I ought to know. 
But I had a great love for animals, for life in the coun- 
try. I loved trees and forests immensely, more than I 
could ever tell; they were my friends and talked to me. 
And now when older, I was greatly tempted to let the 
wide world go and enjoy myself with the forests and the 
trees, with fields, animals, and plants. More than once 
I seemed likely to yield ; though, perhaps, without realiz- 
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ing it, I had already decided the question. The two sides 
between which I must choose were on the one hand a 
useful and pleasant, but circumscribed life, a life mainly 
personal, devoted to things local ; and on the other hand 
a life in which I might work for great results. 

The struggle continued for months. One evening 
when the haying season was nearly over, and the work 
of the day was finished, I drove from the field to the 
house with hay enough in the wagon to sit on comfort- 
ably. I unharnessed and fed the horses, ate supper, 
and then walked around pondering over the question: 
'Shall I go to college, or shall I stay on the farm?' After 
a while I got into the wagon and lay down on the fresh 
hay. It was a clear, dark, moonless night. There was 
the sweetness of the hay around me, and overhead the 
majesty of the night. I lay there looking up into the 
heavens, and somehow, all at once, the decision came, 
never to be questioned again: 'I will find out all that it 
is possible for me to find out about the world and this 
vast universe of ours. I will have, not the second best, 
but the best of all the knowledge there is.' And from 
that wonderful night when I lay on the hay thinking 
of this world and that infinite world up there, I have 
been a seeker after knowledge. 

Now began the struggle to go to Harvard college. 
Up to that time no one from Milwaukee had been at 
Harvard.' Young men thought only of the university 
at Ann Arbor, or other schools nearer and less dreaded. 
A few weeks after this, for me, eventful evening, I was 
one day in Milwaukee and saw in a bookstore a circular 
sent out by Professor Agassiz stating that he wished 
to publish a work entitled Contributions to the Natural 

'A Harvard official opines that there may well have been a dozen 
or more students from Milwaukee enrolled at Harvard from 1880-60. Mo 
actual Investigation, however, has been made to substantiate this statement.! 
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History of the United States, but it was necessary to 
secure 800 subscribers, who would pay $120 a set. He 
had material for twelve volumes, with plates. He a$ked 
for subscribers. I sent for a statement of what the work 
was to be and then I went to all the strong, rich Mil- 
waukee men, and said: 'A celebrated man who has come 
over to us wishes to publish a work which will instruct 
all who desire to learn. It will do great credit to 
Milwaukee to encourage such a man and such a work.' 
Increase Lapham was the first person I went to and 
he gladly put his name to the paper. The solicitation for 
subscribers was wholly gratuitous on my part; I had 
no thought of its ever doing me any good. I did the 
work simply because I knew the book would be very im- 
portant. 8 I obtained thirteen names, a large number for 
Milwaukee at such an early day. The movement had 
just started; I was about the first to send Professor 
Agassiz a list of subscribers, and considering the popu- 
lation and the distance west it was a larger list than that 
of any other city. 

On getting this subscription I became acquainted 
with many men, among others Alexander F. Pratt, the 
editor of the Waukesha Democrat. He was one of 
Wisconsin's pioneers, a kindly, jovial man, physically 
not handsome, but he had marvelous eyes, and a bright, 
active mind, ready for any emergency. He did not sub- 
scribe for the book but he took an active interest in my 
getting subscribers and made me acquainted with sev- 
eral Waukesha men. among whom was the president of 
Carroll college, John A. Savage, a New Yorker, a 

"The following excerpt appears in a letter from L. Agassiz. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. August 24, 1655. to I. A. I-apham, Milwaukee: 
'Will you thank Mr. J. Cnrtin for his kindness In taking charge of my 
subscription paper. Perhaps he will be gratified to learn from you that this 
is a very disinterested undertaking on my part. I would have written 
myself If it did not appear awkward to introduce oneself with such 
praise.' T. A. Lapham papers. Wisconsin historical library.} 
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scholar and an excellent man. I met him first at the 
county fair, and to his death he remained a staunch 
friend of mine. 

Looking back to first causes, I find that those beauti- 
ful white hens of mine led me, when I decided to go to 
Harvard, to turn to Waukesha for a few months' pre- 
paration. Carroll college stood high. Many men. after- 
ward distinguished, were graduated from it. But I was 
of a Catholic family, and there was much opposition to 
my going to Waukesha. My uncles sent their children 
to Catholic schools and they could not understand how 
their sister's child dared to think for himself. 

The second year after my father's death, in the fall, 
when all the farm work was done and the harvest cared 
for, the question rose, how was I to leave home. I 
was the only one of my mother's sons old enough to 
look after her interests. It was very difficult to find a 
capable and trustworthy man. Three months and more 
passed. I was almost in despair when there appeared 
at a neighbor's just such a person as I was in search 
of, a strong, honest man, and he was in search of just 
such a place as J had to offer. Arrangements were 
made, and I went at once to Waukesha to begin the 
fight. I was very late, the term was far advanced, and 
without the friendship of John Savage, the president's 
favorite son. whom I had met at the fair, I could not 
have entered college that term; he induced his father 
to break rules and admit me. 

My teacher in Latin was Professor Watson. (In 
1900 I met him in Egypt, still teaching.) Through 
John Savage's warm friendship for me. Professor Wat- 
son became interested in my progress. He met me every 
morning and heard me read two pages of the Mveid 
of Vergil. I boarded at Alexander Pratt's. I was up at 
four o'clock each morning, worked for two hours or 
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more, then ate breakfast, and hurried off for my reading 
lesson. Once in two or three weeks I went home to see 
that the web was woven smoothly, that there were no 
knots or tangles. 

After I had been in college about three weeks. Dr. 
Savage told me I could begin Greek. He used Anthem's 
Greek grammar. I was astonished at the work involved 
in learning the almost endless forms of the Greek verb. 
I remember how T labored over the first few lines of the 
Greek reader. Being well up in mathematics, I could 
spend most of my time on Latin and Greek ; I studied 
all day and nearly all night. Dr. Savage, knowing that 
1 wished to enter Harvard, sent for a catalogue with a 
list of the studies one must be proficient in to pass the 
examination. The Latin required was the whole of 
Vergil; all of Cffisar's [Ca:sar; and Cicero's] Orations; 
the grammar, including prosody, and writing Latin. 
I don't remember the exact amount of Greek: three 
books of the Iliad; the whole of Xenophon's Anabasis; 
Sophocles; grammar and writing Greek, with accents. 

On the 28'" of June, Dr. Savage delivered the vale- 
dictory. He was eloquent; he roused the ambition of 
each man present. The following day I went home car- 
rying four or five books, one of which, Livy, was caus- 
ing me special anxiety, and I still had half of Vergil to 
read. On the evening of the 29 th I reached the stone 
house and the next morning began the supreme effort. 

I reviewed the Greek and Latin grammars, as well 
as all I had read in Greek and Latin, and finished the 
twelve books of Vergil. July, August, and September 
were months of strenuous mental labor. It is a marvel 
to me now, how. though I was young and strong. I en- 
dured the mental and physical strain, for I slept only 
three or four hours out of the twenty-four. I had no 
encouragement, aside from that given me by my mother 
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and sisters. My uncles urged me to choose a Catholic 
college. They were confident that I could not pass the 
examination at Harvard where so much was required. 
Other friends feared that I would meet with disappoint- 
ment. But I was resolute, no argument could dissuade 
me. 

I worked with feverish anxiety, with tremendous 
energy, getting into my mind all the Greek and Latin 
required and much more. Circumstances prevented my 
leaving Greenfield till the l" of October, [1859]. 
Hence, I had another and I feared insurmountable 
obstacle to meet: I must win the consent of the Harvard 
faculty to admit me out of the regular course and, if 
they consented, must face a private examination in each 
required study. My only chance was that the faculty 
would take into consideration that I lived in the Far 
West, that the death of my father had delayed my pre- 
paration for college and thrown many cares upon my 
shoulders. 

And now I thought of Professor Agassiz; perhaps 
he would speak a favorable word for me. I had a re- 
markably fine Indian skull which had been found on the 
'Cook farm.' This, together with a letter from Increase 
Lapham, would be my introduction to Professor 
Agassiz. Mr. Lapham stated in his letter why it had 
been impossible for me to be present at the regular ex- 
amination and asked Agassiz to assist me to enter for 
examination in October. 

What was to be. as it proved, my last night in the 
stone house, and also the last night of my home life. I 
sat up to read the concluding pages of Vergil. My sister 
Julia remained with me all night and made me tea and 
toast at four o'clock in the morning. I slept from four 
till seven. Then came the leave taking, parting with 
sisters whom I loved so dearly, for I was undertaking 
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what was then a long journey. My mother and brother 
George went to Milwaukee with me. It is strange how 
insignificent things impress themselves on one's mind at 
such moments of inward emotion. When I think of that 
morning, I can see the tracks made by the wheels of the 
buggy as we drove out onto the main road. 

The vessel I was to sail on belonged to Uncle John 
and was bound for Buffalo; it was loaded with 16,000 
bushels of wheat. I was to use the captain's room. 
About seven o'clock in the evening mother, Uncle John, 
George, and I went on board. Poor mother cried bit- 
ter ly; I was going far from her, and naturally she felt 
great anxiety for me. She put her arms around my neck 
and sobbed till I was also in tears. Uncle John's words 
were: 'Poor boy, how will you bear up under the disap- 
pointment in store for you V He knew that I had studied 
hard and was well advanced, but Harvard had such a 
reputation for being strict and exacting that he was sure 
that I could not pass the examination. 

The sails were raised and off we went eastward. At 
first the weather was unfavorable. It was a six days' 
journey. The second day out great waves went over 
the deck frequently. In the turmoil a little, fat pig, 
that was to have been eaten, got loose, sprang into the 
sea and was drowned. As we approached Detroit the 
scenery was magnificent. Everywhere along the shore 
and hills there was the glory of autumn coloring. Just 
as we were entering I^ake Erie a large ship approached 
under full sail. In the evening light we met. passed, and 
the ship vanished leaving a never to be forgotten picture 
in my mind. The finest ship picture I have ever seen. 

We reached Buffalo Oct. 12" at night. In the morn- 
ing I went ashore in time for the early train for New 
York. I remember the impression New York made on 
me though it was a village compared with what it is now. 
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Near where Wanamaker's store is at present there was 
a Spanish hotel. Judge Beach, a gentleman whom I 
met on the train, recommended this hotel, and gave me 
his card to hand to the proprietor. I received every at- 
tention and for the first time in my life heard Spanish 
spoken; naturally I determined to learn the language 
at once. 

The following morning I had a boat ride up Long 
Island sound. The next day, in the gray of dawn, when 
I was watching with that expectation which the young 
alone can feel. Bunker Hill monument appeared in the 
distance, and Boston was before me, not as it is now, 
but Boston when it had individuality, when Pemberton 
square was a residence place for noted men; when Han- 
cock house was standing in perfect condition; when 
Edward Everett lived at the corner of Summer street, 
and the Revere house was one of the most elegant hotels 

in the city. 

Only a man who saw the Boston of the early part of 
the nineteenth century can realize how it has changed 
since that glorious October morning in 1859 when I saw 
Bunker Hill monument off in the fog. Boston at that 
time had the characteristics of colonial days. There is 
little of the old there now: the bookstore at the corner 
of Milk and Washington streets, Old South church, the 
courthouse, and two or three other buildings, and the 
cemeteries. 

It was the morning of the 14" of October. I got 
into a horse car and went out to Cambridge. The car 
stopped at a corner near Cushing's bookstore and the 
post office, both in one building. At the bookstore I in- 
quired about apartments, and was directed to Brattle 
house where I was fortunate enough to get a room. I 
ate my breakfast, brushed up, collected my wits, and 
went to Professor Agassiz' house, carrying Increase 
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Lapham's letter and the Indian skull. Agassiz greeted 
me cordially and, when I explained my situation, lie 
said: 'I will gladly do what I can for you but I do not 
know how this can be arranged. I shall talk about it 
with my brother-in-law. Professor Felton. Come 
around at two o'clock, and I will tell you what he says.' 

I called at the appointed time, and Agassiz walked 
over and introduced me to Cornelius C. Felton, a cele- 
brated Greek scholar. The first man, I think, who went 
from Harvard to Athens to study modern Greek. His 
wife was a daughter of Kerry [Cary], a rich Bostonian; 
Professor Agassiz had married a second daughter. Fel- 
ton said: 'You know, it is against our rules to admit 
anyone out of the regular course. I think, however, that 
the faculty should make an exception in your case. I 
am only one man of the faculty, but if you will write a 
letter to President Walker, stating why you were not 
here at the beginning of the term, I will present it and 
do what I can for you. There will be a faculty meeting 
next Monday. If the members are satisfied that the de- 
lay was unavoidable, they will probably admit you. This 
is your only chance.' 

I went back to my room and wrote the letter ; then 
followed an anxious week. On Monday the faculty de- 
cided to admit me if I passed all of the examinations. 
Tuesday morning Professor Felton told me their de- 
cision and gave me, written out on a paper, the names of 
the professors before whom I was to appear and the 
hour I was to go. I went to them one after another. 
In Greek I was examined by William W. Goodwin, 
author of Moods and Tenses and of a Greek grammar; 
also coeditor of the great Greek lexicon. 9 He was a 
magnificent scholar. Edwin Hale Abbot and Ephraim 
W. Gurney examined me in Latin ; I offered what the 

•He is doubtless referring to> Goodwin's Byntar of the Qrttk V«rb.% 
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catalogue required, and Livy with some of Horace. 
Professor Peirce, one of the most distinguished mathe- 
maticians Harvard, or America, has ever produced, ex- 
amined me in arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. I 
went through the ordeal very well, and was admitted. 

The following week a new catalogue appeared, and 
among the names was 'Jeremiah Curtin, Greenfield, 
Wisconsin.' I think that nothing ever made me quite 
as happy as did that blue catalogue with my name 
among the names of the students at Harvard. Xot only 
had I overcome many obstacles but I had vindicated the 
confidence which J felt in myself. The 16'" of Feb. 1858 
[3859], I did not know a word of Greek or Latin. I 
entered Harvard in Oct. of that same year offering 
more of each language than was required. 

It was a happy moment in my life when I mailed 
some of those Harvard catalogues to friends in Mil- 
waukee, and there was great rejoicing when one of them 
reached the stone house in Greenfield. I wrote to my 
mother: ; I was admitted to Harvard university yester- 
day. The examination was very strict ; it lasted for two 
days. I had to appear before five professors. However. 
I surmounted every obstacle and am now a student of 
Harvard, the oldest and best college in the United 
States/ 



II 

College Life 

I retained my room at Brattle house, taking my 
meals at Mrs. Stewart's, where I met a large number 
of students. Next to me at table sat John Hudson of 
Lynn. He had entered college that term and was in all 
of my classes. He was a pleasant young man, not bril- 
liant, but strong and solid, with calm, quiet ways. In 
after years Hudson became a distinguished lawyer. 
There was a young Frenchman among the boarders, 
and I noticed at once that he spoke English with great 
difficulty. I made his acquaintance, and we began to 
help each other; I taught him English, and he taught 
me French. Wc worked together in this way for more 
than a year: nights, Saturdays, and Sundays after 
services. At the end of the year he spoke English well, 
and I could converse freely in French. 

One morning when hurrying to recitation, I met 
John Fiske, opposite Appleton's chapel. Being in the 
same classes, of course, we knew each other by name, 
but now we began talking and from that hour to the 
hour of his death we were intimate friends. Fiske was 
remarkably thin in those days as much so as he was 
remarkably thick in after years. He had an intellectual 
face but was not handsome; he was tall and lank and 
had bright auburn hair; his eyes were beautiful, but, 
being near-sighted, he wore spectacles. At that time 
Fiske was what the students called 'A roaring infidel.' 
Obliged to be present at chapel, he carried a volume of 
Voltaire in his pocket and, taking it out cautiously, read 
it during services. 

52 
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The first student I knew intimately was John Hud- 
son, the second was John Fiske. Hudson was well pre- 
pared for college, and he had a phenomenal, unrivaled 
ability of writing rapidly. When other students were 
pulling through the second half of an examination, John 
had finished. He won the high opinion of the faculty 
and held it firmly for four years. My third friend was 
Hercules Warren Fay, a man who resembled Fiske in 
that he was tall and thin and wore spectacles. As our 
seats were alphabetically arranged, the men who sat 
near me at recitations were Crocker, Cross, and Comte. 
Cross, though a dull student, later won celebrity as a 
physician; Crocker died before graduation; Comte is 
now a lawyer in San Francisco. Among my first friends 
were McCarthy; Dennett; Gibbert; John Patrick 
[Murray] Brown; Dillon; Moriarty; Greenhalge, af- 
terward governor of Massachusetts; and Jim Kilbreth, 
afterward collector of the port of New York. 

Hudson, Fiske, and I were in the German class 
and at that time were the only students at Harvard who 
had any knowledge of the language. 

In July, 1859 [1860], I wrote to my sister: *During 
vacation I am reading German, French, Swedish, and 
Danish. I have decided to study at Exeter the coming 
year. It will cost much less, and the studies are the same 
that I would have to take up at Harvard ; many men are 
studying there, among others Robert Lincoln, son of 
Senator Lincoln of Illinois [nc]. It is said that they 
have at Exeter now the best class of students that has 
been there for years. A large number of those men are 
coming to Harvard next year. I have studied French 
since leaving home. I speak it now as readily as Eng- 
lish. There is a French priest in Boston from whom I 
take three or four lessons a week and correct his sermons 
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in payment, not having a very good command of Eng- 
lish, he is obliged to write them.' 

When the holiday vacation of 1860-61 was at hand. 
1 wrote to my sister: 'Three weeks from now the term 
will close and I shall then have a six weeks' vacation. 
A splendid time for reading and studying subjects not 
connected with the regular course. I shall read thou- 
sands of pages of German, Swedish, and French. I 
have all the libraries in Boston at my command, one 
of the finest is the Athenaeum. A Boston friend has 
been kind enough to give me a card, so I can take out 
what books I please. I am sending you the Harvard 
magazine. The articles are all written by students. It 
may interest you to see it, as one of the articles is writ- 
ten by me.* 

I planned a long walk for that vacation. I had 
found out that there was a Dane in Salem who had a 
large number of Danish and Swedish books. 1 decided 
to go to him and ask him to loan me a few of those 
books. I walked to Boston and, though it was desper- 
ately cold, started for Salem. When I had walked a 
couple of miles, a man in a sleigh overtook me. -He 
looked at me. then, without saying a word, stopped his 
horse, pulled down the buffalo robe, and I got into the 
sleigh. He began conversation and soon told me that he 
was a Unitarian minister and that his home was in 
Cambridgeport. I found that his brother was John 
Hudson's chum at college. We had a long talk and a 
delightful sleigh ride. He took me to the Dane's house. 
I borrowed The Improvisatore and Only a Fiddler, by 
Hans Andersen, and three Swedish books. Then I 
went to Lynn and spent the night with John Hudson, 
meeting his mother and sister for the first time. I re- 
member that John and I slept in a cold room, so cold 
that in the morning the water in the pitcher was frozen 
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solid. The next day I walked into Boston, not, how- 
ever, without suffering a good deal from cold, and after 
lunch walked to Cambridge. 

During the vacation I wrote to my sister: 'I study 
Italian with Lowell. He has invited a few of us to 
come to his house twice a week from 8:00 p.m. till 10:00. 
We have just finished Dante. I have never passed 
pleasantcr hours ; I have a good mastery of Italian. I 
now know nine languages and can speak and read them 
readily, as also Greek and Latin. Kleven languages arc 
a commencement. In German I am reading Kant's 
Kritik der rcinen Vernvmft, which is about as difficult 
German as can be found. Swedish and Danish I speak 
and read fluently; Scandinavian literature is almost un- 
known in America though it embraces some of the finest 
literature of Europe. The richness of the Danish is 
astonishing. There is no country in Europe which holds 
a higher position in letters than Denmark, and none that 
has done more for literary men. Madvig is probably 
the best classical scholar in Europe. Thorvaldsen was 
surpassed by no sculptor of modern times. Oehlen- 
schlager had a European reputation; there are scores 
of names equally famous. Among the Swedes we have 
Linnams, the founder of the modern system of botany. 
A general interest in northern literatures and antiqui- 
ties is beginning to be manifested, and I hope to do 
something to spread the knowledge of these subjects. 
I would like to translate Stiernhielm's History of Vik- 
ing Expeditions, a volume of 600 pages. It gives a his- 
tory of Northmen and their conquests in France, Eng- 
land, and wherever they went, and that was almost 
everywhere, for they conquered a part of France, all of 
southern Italy, and Sicily, probably founded the Rus- 
sian empire; discovered America, and colonized Green- 
land and Iceland. There is also a description of the an- 
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cient language, laws, manners, and literature. The book 
contains an amount of information which is not to be 
had in the English language.' 

About tlits time Longfellow ordered a large number 
of Scandinavian books, but they were lost on the way 
over, greatly to his regret and, as he was always glad to 
loan me books, to mine also. Longfellow was exceed- 
ingly kind to me during my college life, showing warm 
interest in my work and suggesting books which would 
be useful. He understood the Spanish and Italian side 
of the Latin world remarkably well. I passed a very 
happy vacation with my books, studying and reading 
almost constantly. 

March, 1861, 1 wrote to my sister: 'The present term 
began on the 28'* of Feb. We have four lectures a 
week. Two by Professor Agassiz on zoology and en- 
tomology, and two by Professor Cooke on chemistry, 
Agassiz' lectures are superb. It is a perfect delight to 
listen to him, Cooke's lectures are good and are illus- 
trated by experiments for which the university has the 
finest instruments in the world. In Greek we are read- 
ing Clouds of Aristophanes, a play. It is the best I 
have read so far. Our other studies are Latin, physics, 
botany, mathematics, and English composition. The 
advantages of living here are unsurpassed. In Lowell 
institute (Boston), three courses of lectures, twelve in 
a course, are detivered each year. The lecturers are al- 
ways eminent men. It was to deliver a course of lectures 
in Lowell institute that Agassiz first came to America. 

'I have been at Longfellow's several times recently 
and have had interesting conversations with him on 
northern literature. I mentioned the History of the 
Viking Expeditions and before I told him of my wish 
to translate it he said: "That is the book for you to 
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translate. The field is entirely clear, and there is no 
work of the kind on the market." ' 

In Aug. 1861, I wrote home: 'I have visited 
James K. Lowell twice this vacation. I like him best of 
all the men connected with the college. I have attended 
a Methodist camp meeting at Cape Cod held in a beau- 
tiful grove, the ocean visible from both sides. I had 
heard much about these meetings and was curious to 
see how they were conducted. More than 3,000 persons 
were present. I saw no great display of emotion on the 
part of the newly converted — ten, I believe, in number. 
I spent a day on the Cape and was agreeably surprised 
by meeting three of my classmates.['] 

June 5, 1862, I wrote to my sister Joe: 'I am to 
read my essay, "The Germanic Element in Civilization" 
in public on Monday in Harvard hall. There are sixty- 
eight closely written pages. It will occupy about an 
hour. I suppose you know that the English prize essay 
wins the highest honor in college. There are a number 
of competitors, and I am a little fearful of failure. I 
have worked hard on the article; I was the last man to 
hand his paper in. The papers were to be received up 
to midnight. I arrived with mine five minutes t>efore 
twelve; delayed by a last reading.' 

Monday I wrote: 'I have read my essay before a 
large audience. It was a complete success. Dr. Peabody, 
acting president, complimented me highly. I won the 
prize so clearly that even the competitors acknowledged 
the justice of the judges. 

'I have never been busier than I am now; recitations 
of double length keep us alert. We have had the first 
really pleasant spring that I have seen since my arrival 
in New England. Cambridge is a perfect paradise in 
comparison with any western place. The evenings are 
wonderfully pleasant, and I must soon leave all this. I 
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suppose I shall look back on my college days as the 
best portion of my life. One charm of college life is 
that you have a number of intimate friends who have the 
same studies and sympathies as yourself. 

'I am going to have an elegant dinner some day this 
week. Last summer John Fiske fell desperately in 
love. He made me a confidant, and I told him I knew he 
would be accepted and engaged to the young lady within 
a year. He said if my prediction proved true, we would 
have, at his expense, the best dinner that could be got in 
Boston. He has been completely successful, and we are 
to have a grand time over it.' 1 

The class of '63 was wonderfully fortunate. Our 
teachers were the first scholars of the country, men who 
had obtained wide fame. The instructor in English lit- 
erature was Professor Child. I became well acquainted 
with him and after college days from time to time, as 
long as he lived, we exchanged letters. Another pro- 
fessor, who became my friend, was Evangelinus Apos- 
tolides Sophocles, professor of Greek, a native of 
Greece; a very peculiar man. He boarded himself and 
kept chickens for pets, always carrying, in his vest 
pockets, wheat to feed them. I think that he had a 
more intimate knowledge of Greek than any other man 
living in his time. A student could always go to him for 
an unusual word, or for information on church history, 
and it was at his tongue's end. It has always been a 
mystery how a man so devoted to his own country could 
voluntarily exile himself from it. 

About halfway between the old elm and the college 
grounds there was a house where Sophocles frequently 
visited. One day when passing, I saw him sitting at the 
side of this house. On his knee was a hen which was 

l Thc lady was Abby Morgan Brooks, daughter of Aaron Brooks, 
Petersham, Massachusetts. The marriage occurred September 6* 1864* 
See Dictionary of stmfiriran Biography, vi\ 42I.J 
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eating out of his hand as though he were the greatest 
friend she had. Many years later, when visiting Cam- 
bridge, I called on the old professor and found him 
petting a chicken that had a broken leg; the leg was in 
splints, and Sophocles was feeding the bird wheat and 
bread crumbs. An old Irish woman who was regulat- 
ing the room looked at me and threw up both hands, as 
if to say: 'Poor man, he has lost his mind.' But this 
was not the case; his mind was as clear as ever. He had 
few intimates and, but for his pets, would have led 
a lonely life. Not long after ray visit Sophocles ordered 
Little, Brown and company to send me a copy of his 
Greek lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods. 
Later Brown wrote to me, saying: 'When we received 
Professor Sophocles' letter, I thought: "Curtin must 
be one of the strangest men in the world for Sophocles 
to want to make him a present of his Lexicon.[" ] for he 
is so unspeakably proud of Greek that he thinks no 
man in Arnerica worthy of the book.' The mystery was 
how I got so near the old man's heart. 

James Russell Lowell was professor of modern 
languages. He taught Spanish and Italian. He was 
probably the best Spanish scholar in America, except, 
perhaps Ticknor, who wrote the History of Spanish 
Literature. My second year in college I began to study 
Italian with Lowell. We read a great historical novel; 
the following year we read the Inferno. I studied Span- 
ish as an extra, in German and Italian I got rank. 

During my second year in college ten students, three 
from my class, were rusticated. The trouble grew out 
of a practice which had long existed of hazing fresh- 
men, visiting their rooms and carrying them off. either 
to give them a bath in Charles river, or take them to 
some place and 'put them through a course of sprouts.' 
This now was forbidden. The class held an indignation 
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meeting in a livery stable. Corute, Greenhalge, Fiske, 
and many others were there. Cornte made a fiery speech. 
When the time came for the men to leave Cambridge 
and study six months under a clergyman who was a 
friend of the college and would watch over them closely, 
the class hired a carriage, tied long ropes to it, seated 
the rusticated students in it, and drew the carriage to 
Cambridgeport amidst great crowds of people and im- 
mense cheering. I kept out of the trouble, for I had no 
time to waste. Then the students came back in a body 
and, standing before the president's house, hooted, 
hissed, and screamed. Afterward they walked defiantly 
across the college grounds shouting meanwhile. Six or 
seven of the ringleaders of this rebellion were rusticated 
for six months. The morning after they left, across the 
I° n £' S ra y» granite college building, appeared, printed 
in large tar letters: 'Resistance to tyrants is obedience 
to God.' This was done by our class. 

While I was in college, another class stole the chap- 
lain's bible and sent it to a western college with a letter, 
as [if] it were from the faculty, expressing sincere 
friendship for their western sister. There was a diligent 
search for Dr. Peabody's bible; no student had seen it or 
knew anything about it. A couple of weeks later a letter 
came from the institution to which the bible had been 
sent, thanking Harvard for its kind words and beautiful 
gift. The faculty made every endeavor to discover the 
guilty party but failed completely. 

Soon after our men were rusticated, there was a 
great row between two of my classmates, Dennett and 
McCarthy, who were rivals in literary ability. Dennett 
was one of the editors of the Harvard magazine. The 
trouble arose over the management of the magazine. 
For six weeks they did not speak to each other. At last 
McCabe, the peace-maker of the class, decided the quar- 
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rel must end and he began to work to bring about a 
reconciliation. He was successful. At the end of a 
month's effort on his part, twelve or fifteen members of 
the class met in McCabe's room— Fiske, Hudson, and 
I were of the number. The rivals shook hands and 
promised friendship. A pitcher of beer was sent for, 
and each of us drank a glass to commemorate the event. 
Just as we were congratulating Dennett and McCarthy, 
Fiske leaned over to speak to Hudson, his chair slipped, 
and he went onto the floor to the great amusement of 
the crowd. All the students liked John. He was a fine 
scholar but he was also fond of having a good time. He 
and I were with each other a great deal, for, besides our 
college work together, we studied Hebrew as an extra 
and recited to Dr. Noyes, a professor in the Divinity 
school. We also took up Sanskrit and Icelandic; there 
was no one in Cambridge to recite to, but we got along 
nicely. 

In 1861 war broke out, and there was tremendous 
excitement in Harvard. The southerners, and those 
whose sympathies inclined toward the South, left col- 
lege at once. Then gradually the students began to 
enlist. I wished with all my soul for the North to con- 
quer and was ready to enlist if it came to the absolute 
need, but until that time came, I did not want to leave 
Harvard. 

I had no chum in college ; I roomed alone during the 
whole four years. At the end of the first half of the 
third year, a German professor decided that he must 
enlist, that fame awaited him in the army. Through 
my desire to know German as a German knows it, I 
bad made his acquaintance soon after entering college. 
We had met often, always conversing in German — we 
were both disciples of Immanuel Kant. He now asked 
me to occupy his rooms and care for his treasures till I 
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went or he returned. I remained in those rooms till I 
was graduated. That year I heard recitations in Ger- 
man and arithmetic, meanwhile keeping up with all my 
classes and half a dozen outside studies, such as Hebrew, 
Spanish, Sanskrit. Icelandic, etc., and during the year 
I read the new testament in Gaelic, occasionally finding 
a man from whom I could get the pronunciation. 

During these three years changes had taken place 
at the stone house in Greenfield. Half of the farm had 
been exchanged for houses in Milwaukee, and the fam- 
ily had moved into the city. 

One day during the summer vacation of my third 
year at Harvard, I walked from Cambridge to Concord, 
about seventeen miles, taking with me a letter of intro- 
duction to Ralph Waldo Emerson. I called at his 
house and found him unoccupied. He seemed pleased 
to talk with me, kept me long, and then urged mc to 
remain for the evening meal. At the table was his 
daughter, a fresh, rosy, young woman; and a nephew, 
who was to enter the incoming class at Harvard. One 
sentiment which Emerson expressed that warm, beau- 
tiful afternoon has always remained in my memory. 
Its lack of humanity and narrowness struck me as a 
wonderful emanation from the mind of a 'sage': 'I care 
no more,' said he, 'for the history of savage peoples than 
for the history of so many wolves.' We were speaking 
of the studies at Harvard, especially of history, and I 
remarked that it seemed to me that the more we knew 
about primitive men the better we understood our own 
history. Emerson cared nothing for an undeveloped 
mind. He took no interest below where he thought 
people were high enough to be of worth. He was a great 
stickler for the correct use of words; he spoke that after- 
noon of the improper use of the word 'balance' as mean- 
ing 'rest.' He asked if I had read Plutarch's Lives and 
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asserted that, aside from the bible, no book was ever 
written which could be compared with it, especially for 
a young man. 

During that summer vacation I worked out the Fin- 
nish language. I set before myself the task to read the 
Finnish new testament with no other aid than the Eng- 
lish testament. I could have had a lexicon and a gram- 
mar but I took this way as a good exercise in handling 
a new language. It was also a school of reasoning, a 
process something like deciphering hieroglyphics. I did 
not know a word of Finnish and had no knowledge 
whatever of the structure of the language. I read care- 
fully, sentence by sentence, the 'Gospel of St. John.' 
The recurrence of words assisted me. Where I found 
sentences too difficult, I left them and later returned to 
them. I woidd come upon a sentence in which I could 
not get all the words; I could not corner them. I made 

working theories for myself as to what those words 
must be and in another and easier sentence solved the 
question. The great interest was to corner a word, then 
I said to myself: 'Now I know who you are, you will 
not escape me again.' When I understood about half 
of the 'Gospel of St. John,' I began at the beginning 
of the testament at 'St. Matthew,' and fought through 
that book. It was more difficult than 'St. John' and 
richer in words. I accomplished my task in less than a 
month. 

When I had finished the testament. I was tired of 
study and the following day, taking the book with me, 
I went to call on James Russell Lowell. He was liv- 
ing on KImwood avenue in the house in which he was 
horn and where years later he died. I was glad that I 
had finished the testament and I thought that I would 
like to tell Lowell about it, for he was fond of good 
work and was a wonderfully sympathetic man. I had 
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often gone to his house to read Spanish and Italian; I 
had also studied with him during vacations, as the jour- 
ney to Wisconsin was in those days long and expensive, 
and I rarely went there. When Lowell was not busy at 
the college, he was usually at home. If any one called 
whom he cared to see, he gave them a cordial welcome; 
if he did not wish to see the person, the servant said 
that he was occupied. Lowell, without losing any of 
the strength which is a necessary element of good man- 
ners, showed more gentleness than Longfellow, who 
was at times slightly austere. In dealing with men, if it 
were necessary, Lowell could be as austere as Long- 
fellow, but in Longfellow austerity was sometimes to be 
seen when it was unnecessary. 

It was a beautiful afternoon; the sunlight was il- 
luminating certain objects in the library. Lowell was 
very handsome as he sat there surrounded by his books, 
the sunlight on his bronze beard. After examining some 
eastern work, that had recently been presented to him, 
he had taken up the bible, and, as I came in, had just 
finished reading a few chapters of 'Esdras.' I sat down, 
at his invitation, and he began at once to speak of what 
was uppermost in his mind. 'The East,' said he, 'is a 
wonderful country, not so much for its size as for a 
thing which men in the West do not yet understand; for 
the great mental labor that has been done there, and 
done, as nowhere else, without a thought of material 
benefit.' He had some Sanskrit books by him and, plac- 
ing his hand on them, he added: 'Here is the richest 
treasure of the white race, and you and John Fiske are 
the only men among all our students, who have turned a 
thought towards it. But now I want to call your atten- 
tion to something which few people think of. though it 
is in the bible, being in the "Apocrypha" they do not 
read it/ 
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Then he turned to the 'Book of Esdras' and read 
the third and the fourth chapters to me. The essence of 
them is that when Darius, the king, was sleeping, three 
young men of the guard came and looked at him. and 
they said: 'We will place three written sentences under 
Ihe pillow of the king. When he wakens each man of us 
will explain and defend his sentence, and the man to 
whom the king will award the victory shall receive a 
gold chain, and rich presents, and be called the cousin 
of Darius.' The sentence to be written was: 'What is 
the strongest thing in the world?' The first man said: 
'The king is the strongest'; the second said: 'Wine is 
the strongest'; the third said: 'Woman is the strongest, 
hut truth conquereth all things.' 

When the king woke, the three chamberlains stood 
before him and told what they had done. The sentences 
were taken from under his pillow, and the first man told 
what the power of the king was. Darius listened. The 
second man told what the power of wine was; the third 
what the power of woman was, and gave examples: 
'She gives birth to men, she makes garments for men, 
and without woman cannot man be. But above all 
things truth beareth away the victory. As for truth it 
endurcth and is always strong; it liveth and conquereth 
forevermore.' Lowell's face lighted up with enthusiasm 
as he read the last paragraph. After a while I showed 
him the Finnish testament and explained the process 
by which I had worked it out. 

lie looked at me, but all he said was: 'Will you 
leave this testament with me?' 

'With delight.' I answered. He turned and put the 
volume in his bookcase. We talked awhile longer, and 
then I left. 

In the senior year philosophy and metaphysics were 
the heavy studies; we had to write an article on them 
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each week. During that year Lowell delivered before 
my class twenty lectures on Latin literature. Agassiz 
delivered lectures in the scientific room, and any stu- 
dent who so desired could listen to them. lie did not 
prepare his lectures; he stood before a blackboard and 
talked, making drawings to explain what he said. He 
thought that many things seemed to lead to the Dar- 
winian theory, still lie believed in separate creations. 
He delivered twelve lectures at the Lowell institute in 
Boston. I attended them all, walking in and out each 
time. I also attended a series of lectures by Benjamin 
Peirce, professor of mathematics. I think I have never 
listened to lectures which gave me more pleasure. He 
simply talked. Lowell always had a manuscript; he 
wrote out his lectures with immense care. I consider 
that I was wonderfully fortunate in knowing in student 
days so intimately three of the greatest men that Amer- 
ica has yet produced: Lowell, Longfellow, and Peirce, 
and the great man who came to us, Agassiz. 

There was much less sport and far more study at 
Harvard in my day than now. The men found little 
time for ball playing and boat racing. They were striv- 
ing for knowledge, and every hour counted. There were 
a few who wasted time, but not many. The class of '63 
had a good deal of sport with Daniel Pratt, a kind of 
man that has now vanished from New Kngland. He 
was a clever humbug, quite strong enough to sustain a 
battle of wit, but it is not in any one man to get the 
advantage of a group of students. Pratt was the court 
fool of Harvard, but always in a quiet way, for he had 
wisdom enough not to offend anybody. On one occasion 
the students invited him to make a speech. He arrived, 
and at about eight o'clock in the evening they conducted 
him quietly to the gymnasium and to a box which looked 
like a platform. The student who had been appointed 
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to introduce him did so with due respect. Pratt looked 
at the man and at us, then said: 'Gentlemen, I think 
that you and I are worthy of each other,' and without 
another word he left the platform. The applause was 
tremendous. He was not offended, he simply took in the 
joke. He was not only the butt of jokes at Cambridge 
but also in parts of Boston. 

Pratt published a paper called the Gridiron, and lie 
sold ra7X>rs. At Harvard he got a good number of sub- 
scriptions for the Gridiron at fifty cents a year. He sent 
out the first number which was also the last to that 
subscriber. The razors he delivered in person. Pratt 
was a perpetual candidate for the presidency of the 
United States. On one occasion his pretended partisans, 
men who enjoyed a joke, gave him a reception. In an 
old carriage drawn by horses scarcely able to move they 
took him to a square and presented him with an address, 
which he received with a speech and thanks. The last 
time I saw Daniel Pratt, he was standing on Harvard 
square. His day had passed. The old ties were broken, 
a new generation of students had come in. A crowd of 
them was near-by and they had evidently offended him. 
One of the men approached and said. 'Mr- Pratt, 
please — ' I lost the rest of his words but I heard Pratt's 
angry answer: 'Harvard college would be an insane 
asylum if there were brains enough in it!' And getting 
onto a street car he started for Boston. 

College days were nearly over for the class of '63. 
We counted the weeks and grew serious. Each man was 
thinking of the future, asking himself: 'Will my life be 
a success or a failure?' Each student had a number of 
intimate friends whom he would like to keep near him 
always, and he dreaded the parting of ways. Gradua- 
tion day was bright and beautiful. We had elected, 
among other officers, a chaplain, our classmate. Thomas 
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Wetmore Bishop. Only our class and the official chap- 
lain of the college, Andrew P. Peabody, a man whom 
we all respected, could be in Appleton's chapel on grad- 
uation morning. At the end of four years of hard study, 
it was a morning of highest dignity for us. Bishop made 
a prayer which was touching and beautiful, and 116 
men, in full dress, listened to it with deep reverence. 
After the prayer we came out to the square where we 
formed in line, two abreast, and, conducted by a band 
of music, went by special invitation to the home of 
Jared Sparks, the former president of Harvard college, 
where Mrs. Sparks received us with much cordiality 
and grace, and a fine breakfast was served. 

John Tyler Hassam had been elected class poet, 
but after pondering over it for four or five weeks had 
resigned. Charles Malcolm Boyd 2 was then elected, 
and, though he had a short time for writing it, his poem 
was excellent. The oration was delivered by Edward 
Dorr McCarthy 3 and was received with applause. 

1 Edward Darley Boit was elected In place of Hassam. See Report 
of the Secretary of the Clan of 1863 of Harvard College (Cambridge, 
1888), 1814 

' Probably an error of memory. The records say (t was by Benjamin 
T. Frothlnffham. Ibid-t 



Ill 
A New York Interlude 

A few days after graduation, I went to New York 
to begin the study of law. James Russell Lowell gave 
me letters to George William Curtis, editor of Harper's 
Weekly, to Dr. Cummings, and to others. Professor 
Child gave me a letter to Henry D. Sedgwick, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, and letters to other friends of his. 
I soon became well acquainted with the Sedgwick fam- 
ily; they were in trouble at the time, for Grace Sedg- 
wick, to the great grief of her parents, had recently be- 
come a Catholic. My first home in New York was a 
boarding house on the northeast corner of Gramercy 
square, 106 East 21" street, The house was kept by 
Seflora Cuppia to whom I carried a letter. The room 
she gave me fronted south and out onto the square; it 
was sheltered, the sun came in but no wind could trouble 
me. I arranged my belongings in this room and then 
said to myself: 'The first practical thing I can do is to 
call on Dr. Bellows.' He was the pastor of a great Uni- 
tarian church, and was the most celebrated New York 
preacher of his day; a magnificent man and a hard 
worker. He was very cordial and, when I told him that 
J was not only going to read law but get some occupa- 
tion by which I could meet expenses, he said: 'I am 
president of the sanitary commission. There is a place 
vacant just now. It does not require much time, but 
unfortunately the salary is small, only fifty dollars a 
month. ['] I said at once that I would accept the posi- 
tion and the next day I began work for the commission. 
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I soon made the acquaintance of. and began to give 
lessons to, a rich Irishman who could not read English. 
And the following autumn and winter I gave German 
lessons to different persons. Through a Cambridge let- 
ter to the president of a college in New York, I made 
the acquaintance of a German doctor. He later sent 
to me one of his rich patients who lived in an elegant 
home near the end of the island. She wished her daugh- 
ters to learn German. It would require a good deal of 
time to go back and forth, time which it was difficult 
for me to spare, so I put a price on my services which 
she was unwilling to pay. A few months later I met this 
woman and her daughters at Lord Clarendon's in Lon- 
don. When I was introduced to her, she said nothing, 
but I saw that she was greatly surprised. 

That fall, though I was studying law and knew 
well the value of it, I could not give myself to it en- 
tirely; with law I was studying languages. I had de- 
cided to take up Russian. I hardly knew what led me to 
this. I seemed impelled toward it. Possibly, the thought 
had been in my subconscious mind from one day, three 
years earlier, when Longfellow called my attention to 
Krylov, the Russian fabulist, and told me that he had 
begun to study Russian because lie wanted to come into 
toucli with Russian literature and study Krylov "face to 
face' as there was an ocean of wisdom in his fables. 

'There is not one fable,' said Longfellow, "in 
Krylov's hook which if it stood alone would not make 
a literary reputation. Xo man in modern times has dug 
down deeper into the sources where the motives of 
human action are found than has Krylov.' 

I was a great admirer of Longfellow, and his words 
sank deep into my mind. I rejoice that Longfellow 
gave so many magnificent poems to the world but I 
have always regretted that he did not trace to its source 
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the material used in 'Hiawatha.' The Iroquois were 
mortal enemies of the Algonkins, and it was by their 
adherence to the English that English dominion in 
North America was secured. The Algonkin force was 
on the French side. The Iroquois held all water com- 
munication between Lake Eric and Lake Ontario, at 
that time the greatest strategic position on the con- 
tinent. They cut the Algonkins in two and prevented 
France from receiving their undivided assistance. Had 
the Iroquois been friends of the Algonkins and acted 
with them, there could have been no doubt of the tri- 
umph of France. In the face of all this Schoolcraft 
makes Hiawatha, who is peculiarly Iroquois, the lead- 
ing character in the Algonkin conglomerate. Hiawatha, 
being an Iroquois of central New York, is connected 
more particularly with the region about Schenectady, 
while the actions to which Schoolcraft relates him per- 
tain to the Algonkin Chippewa near Lake Superior. 
It is as if Europeans of some future age were to have 
placed before them a great epic narrative of French 
heroic deeds in which Prince Bismarck would appear as 
the chief and central figure in the glory and triumph of 
France. The error and absurdity would be, as the Ger- 
mans say 'colossal'; not greater, however, than in 
Schoolcraft's Hiawatha. 

Longfellow, of course, could not have freed him- 
self from the error contained in his material without 
a good deal of personal research. The thought did not 
come to him that Schoolcraft's statements might be 
incorrect, and the error did not prevent him from giv- 
ing his work that indescribable charm which is insepar- 
able from everything which he did. 

The man who was teaching Longfellow Russian left 
Boston, and Longfellow was obliged to abandon the 
language, greatly to his regret, as he told me. I had 
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studied Polish in college, working it out by myself as 
I had worked out Danish. I had bought Rieff's Russian 
grammar, looked it over, and learned the alphabet, but 
at that time I could not take up another language. 
When I decided to study Russian, I asked Dr. Bellows 
to give me a letter to Baron Robert Ostensacken, then 
Russian consul in New York. He did this and at the 
same time gave me a letter to George Bancroft, the 
historian, who was then living on Fifth avenue. 

Ostensacken and I became great friends. He had 
many Russian books and periodicals, among them the 
Moskovski Vaistnih* and in it. running as a serial, was 
the celebrated Fathers and Sons by Turgenev, a mag- 
nificent story. In this novel, published in 1862, the word 
'Nihilist' is used for the first time, coined by Turgenev. 
Ostensacken loaned me books and also a Russian-Ger- 
man lexicon. I learned Russian through German, as 
there was no other way of learning it. 

I was pleasantly situated, and with my teaching and 
studies all the hours of the day and many night hours 
were occupied. I had been in New York about three 
months when Sefior Gherardo Barrios, the president 
of San Salvador, and his wife came to board at Madame 
Cuppia's. Barrios had recently been driven from power 
by a revolution from which he and his wife had barely 
escaped with their lives. The president had been provi- 
dent enough in his days of prosperity to place funds in 
New York, so, in a financial way he was well-to-do. 
Barrios had Indian as well as Spanish blood. He was a 
man of splendid physique, a large and tremendously 
strong person, apparently resolute in character, but, as 
it seemed to me then, insufficiently gifted with that 
keenness and craft used by men to obtain power and 
keep it. Seflora Barrios, of pure Spanish blood, was a 
charming woman, a good -sized, elegantly formed per- 
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son. with what one rarely sees in a woman, strength and 
still naivete. I was introduced to them by a man from 
Panama, a friend of John Dillon, the Irish member of 
parliament, who had given him a letter to me and sent 
him to Madame Cuppia's to board while doing legal 
work in the city. Sefior Barrios and I soon became 
friends, for I spoke with him in his own language — 
neither Barrios nor his wife knew one word of English. 

That winter the Russian fleet came to New York to 
express friendship for America in her hour of need. 
Alexander II had once before during the Civil war 
shown his friendship most effectively, when, in reply to 
a letter sent by Napoleon III, he answered: 'Russia 
cannot become a party to any combination with other 
powers for the purpose of interfering in the affairs of a 
friendly nation engaged in a war to maintain its ter- 
ritorial integrity, and in event of interference by other 
powers, Russia reserves the right to take independent 
action.' Prince Gortchakov showed this letter to 
Andrew G. Curtin when he held the office of United 
States minister to Russia. 

Admiral Lisovskii was in command of the fleet. The 
flagship was the Alexander Nevskii so named for the 
grandson of Yuri Dolgoruki ; the other ships of the fleet 
were Peresviet (the light shines over) and the Osliabia 
named for a holy hermit. Dmitri Donskoi, when he 
made up his mind to attack the Mongols, went to the 
monastery of St. Sergius, about fifty miles from Mos- 
cow, to pray and to get the blessing of Osliabia, 'who 
was so holy that the birds and beasts were brothers and 

sisters to him.' 

Baron Ostensacken took me on board the flagship 
and introduced me to Admiral Lisovskii, who made me 
acquainted with Captain Fedorovski and other officers 
and showed me every courtesy. I now had an opportun- 
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ity to get a correct pronunciation of Russian. I had 
commenced with no idea whatever of the pronunciation. 
When I bought my Russian grammar, I learned, be- 
sides the alphabet, perhaps a hundred words. That was 
the extent of my knowledge Feb. 16, 18(>4<. when I 
began Russian seriously. Among the officers was a 
Pole who for a time assisted me in speaking his own 
language. I could already read it but later I devoted all 
my leisure to Russian and studied with the same de- 
termination and energy with which I had studied Latin 
and Greek in Greenfield, seizing every chance minute 
and going twice a week to the flagship. For a time the 
fleet was in the river, and I had to go out in a boat, 
but after the visit to Norfolk the Al&vander Nevskii 
was at the wharf. 

Towards the end of the winter Admiral Lisovskii's 
wife arrived in New York; she was the only lady who 
came out to her husband. She was older than the ad- 
miral and was very plain-looking. Not long after her 
arrival, a ball was given on the flagship. I had spoken 
with Lisovskii about Seflor and Seflora Barrios, and at 
my suggestion he sent them an invitation to the ball. 
There was a large number of New York society people 
present, and Seflora Barrios was happy, for if she could 
not talk she could dance. Not long after the ball Ad- 
miral Lisovskii and his wife called on the president and 
Seflora Barrios, and I had the task of talking for both 
sides using French and Spanish. 

Some time passed, then there was a countermove- 
ment in San Salvador; Barrios returned to the country, 
expecting to be given his former office. On landing he 
learned that his cause had failed. He reembarked at 
once but, while moving out from shore, a terrible storm 
rose; lightning struck the ship and disabled it. Barrios 
was captured by his enemies ; they took the ill-fated man 
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to land and shot him. Years later Senora Barrios, blind, 
poor, and old was obliged to enter a charity home in 
New Orleans. The day following the admiral's visit he 
and I had luncheon with the governor of Alaska, 
Maksutof. and his wife. They were interesting people. 
He was leaving almost immediately for his post — 
Maksutof was the last Russian governor sent to Alaska. 
He was an excellent man, cool, and self-contained, ex- 
actly the right person to send to Alaska at that time. 

In May, Dr. Bellows sent a message asking me if I 
could call on him at a certain hour. After we had 
greeted each other and conversed for a few minutes, he 
said: 'Mr. Curtin, there is a Unitarian church in the 
city whose pastor has resigned. May I offer you the 
vacant pulpit?' 

For a moment I was so surprised that I could not 
answer, then I said; *I would take it with the utmost 
delight since you make the proposition, but I was reared 
a Catholic. How could I officiate in a Unitarian 
church?' 

He was amazed. 'I thought,' said he, 'that you were 
a Unitarian.' 

'It is natural that you should have thought so from 
the letters I brought and from my connection with 
Harvard college.' 

'Well,' said he, 'I understand that you cannot be- 
come a pastor of a Unitarian church yet a while.' We 
had a hearty laugh over the affair, and I have laughed 
many times since when I have thought of our mutual 
surprise, and of my first and last opportunity to be- 
come the pastor of a church. 

I still worked for the sanitary commission, gave les- 
sons in German, and read law. Sundays I went to the 
French Catholic church, where the services were in 
French, In the afternoon I went to the Protestant 
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French church and in the evening to a German church. 
1 did this regularly all winter and summer, partly from 
habit and partly to train my ear. At my boarding place 
I spoke Spanish, a language of never ending delight 
for me. 

Each one of the three languages which owes its 
vocabulary to Latin has its own greatness and its own 
special qualities. A man who knows all three of them 
and likes them, likes them for reasons altogether differ- 
ent. The Italian is descended not from Rome's literary 
language, but from the living word of Tuscany, one 
of the many forms of speech within Italian territory. 
French, though its vocabulary is Latin, is Latin greatly 
changed. It is not Latin in spirit; its spirit is composite, 
like the make-up of the French nation. But taken all 
in all, the predominant trait in French, the ruling note 
and the main mental quality is Celtic. In Spain the 
language has received and retained a certain something 
of Roman grandeur added to grandeur of its own. This 
places Spanish in the very first rank of remarkable 
languages and among the most noble form of human 
speech. Gloom, mysticism, tremendous and pitiless lit- 
eral faith, producing a fanatical intolerance without 
parallel, from very remote ages, have left deep traces 
in the language. 

But now the pressure came which caused me to leave 
all languages for one. That spring there came to New 
York a Russian officer, a skillful engineer by the name 
of Kishkin. I first met him on the Russian flagship. 
He rendered me immense service in the study of Rus- 
sian. He had a fine voice and a beautiful accent. 
Kishkin remained all summer in New York. His rooms 
were not far from Union square, and to be near him I 
secured a room in the next block. He worked on his com- 
mission during the day, but his evenings were free, and 
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we spent them together; either he came to mc or I went 
to him, and we conversed in Russian. Never in my Jifc 
have hours passed as swiftly ns during that summer. 

I now, influenced by the Russians whom I had met, 
opened a correspondence with Washington regarding 
the secretaryship in St. Petersburg. Henry Bergh of 
New York was secretary but he had had trouble with 
Clay, the minister, and it was reported that he was 
about to resign. James Russell Lowell wrote to Seward 
about me, and so did George W. Curtis; Samuel B. 
Ruggles, an old New York lawyer and Wall street man. 
gave me a letter to Senator Foster of Connecticut, and 
Lowell sent me one to Charles Sumner. There was no 
man Sumner cared more for than for Lowell, unless it 
was Longfellow. I went to Washington and made an 
application for the office. 

Sumner was very friendly. He advised me to ask 
Foster to go with me to Seward and he introduced me 
to Foster, who at once promised to do all he could 
for me. Seward received me cordially, spoke of his 
friendship for Lowell and assured me of the office in 
case Bergh resigned. I had never seen Seward before; 
his personality impressed me strongly. He was a small 
man with a peculiarly shrewd expression of face. 1 

I went back to New York and giving up all other 
work devoted my time during July and August to the 
study of Russian. I worked by myself during the day 
and with Kishkin in the evening. In the fall of 1864 
Bergh resigned, and President Lincoln appointed me 
secretary of legation to St. Petersburg with the salary 
of $1,800. I had not seen my mother or any member of 
my family since the summer vacation of 1862 and now 
I had no opportunity to visit Milwaukee, for I sailed 
almost immediately after receiving my appointment. 

1 As stated in the introduction, the application was originally for a 
'consular puplUhfp.' The secretaryship was applied for after Curtin 
arrived In St. Petersburg:.}: 



IV 
Introduction to Russia 

I crossed the ocean on a French steamer and after 
spending a day at Havre went to London.' On the 
steamer I had met an Englishman who recommended 
Hatchett's hotel on Piccadilly as being in the vicinity of 
the best antiquarian bookstores in London, so I went 
there. Xear the hotel was the A Ibany clubhouse where 
Bulwer Lytton is said to have formed Platonic rela- 
tions with a lady whom one day his wife found sitting 
on his knee. L^n fortunately. Lady Lytton did not be- 
lieve in Platonic love. 

I called on Benjamin Moran, a Philadclphian, at 
that time secretary of legation in London. A splendid 
man, strong and faithful, a man who holding his own 
opinions was still able to avoid offending anyone. The 
English, without reference to party, were fond of him. 
Moran retained his place in London for twenty-five 
years, and was then appointed minister to Portugal. 
Though the position was higher, he would have pre- 
ferred to remain in London. I chanced to be in the 
city when he started for his new home and went to the 
station to see him off. I never saw him again. 

I had a letter to Charles Francis Adams and also 
one to Dallas, minister to France. I presented my 
letter to Adams and had an interesting call. He was an 
affable person and a pleasant conversationalist. In 
Paris, where I spent several days, I met Dallas and 
other Americans. The libraries and bookstores of the 

' His arrangements were completed too late to enable him to profit 
from the invitation to Sail in the Russian fieri.* 

78 
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city attracted me greatly. I wanted to buy out every 
antiquarian bookstore in Paris, but lack of money and 
fear of Russian censorship limited my purchases to one 
book, a large French lexicon. From Paris I went to 
Berlin, where I remained a few days, then started for 
St. Petersburg, between the two capitals there is little 
to interest a railway traveler. It was near the end of 
October and bad weather; I was glad when the journey 
was over. 

A few days later Cassius M. Clay, United States 
minister to Russia, presented me to the chancellor of the 
empire. Prince Gortchakov, and to other official people. 
There was very little legation work to do, our duties 
at that season of the vear were mainlv social. Baron 
Ostensacken had given me two letters : one to his brother, 
who was secretary of the St. Petersburg geographical 
society, and one to Theodore Turner, a Russianized 
German, now (1901) a senator. At that time he had 
two young sisters, very attractive girls; they are with 
him yet. no longer young, but still unmarried. 

January 1, 1865 O.S. At the New Year's ball in the 
Winter palace I was presented to the emperor, Alex- 
ander II. This ball which takes place annually is a 
reception, ball, and supper in one. There are present 
many governors and generals from remote parts of the 
empire. 

The effect of a ball at the Winter palace is remark- 
able. There is a certain immenseness. richness, and 
lavishness about it; then there is the contrast between 
the external cold and dreary weather and the warmth. 
brilliancy, and comfort inside. On entering the palace, 
careful servants relieve the guests of furs and wraps. 
There is no haste, no slowness. Persons who are to meet 
the emperor assemble in a large, beautiful hall and 
stand in order of precedence. The Spanish ambassador. 
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Due d' Ossuna, was at that time dean of the diplomatic 
corps. Sir Andrew Buchanan was the English ambas- 
sador, and Count Talleyrand -Perigord was ambassa- 
dor from France. After the ambassadors came the min- 
isters; charge d'affaires and secretaries in the order of 
their arrival in the country; then private persons who 
liad already been accepted. No one is accepted who has 
not been presented to his own sovereign or the head of 
his nation. This rule does not apply to Americans, for 
each American is considered as being able to meet his 
president at any time. 

I had recently arrived and was, therefore, near the 
end of the line of diplomats. The work of the evening 
for the emperor is to meet the ambassadors and min- 
isters, receive their greetings, and have introduced to 
him the newcomers of the diplomatic corps and the 
strangers. The emperor, in hussar uniform, entered the 
room accompanied by the master of ceremonies and 
court officials. Alexander II was a magnificent man. 
tall and majestic, with penetrating eyes and intellectual 
face. His bearing was full of dignity and simple hon- 
esty which seemed to give the man, without his seeking 
it, just that manner which was requisite in meeting all 
persons with whom his duty brought him in contact. 
He seemed to have no more thought to look down on 
one man than to look up to another. I watched him 
attentively as he came along the line. He gave less time 
to one man than another, and a different kind of at- 
tention, but he gave the shortest time with as good a 
spirit and the different kind of attention with as honest 
an estimate. He said a word or two to the secretary of 
the Turkish embassy, who stood at my side, then he ad- 
dressed me in French, saying: 'On m-a dit que vous 
venez d' arriverV 
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I said in Russian: 'Your Majesty, I speak the Rus- 
sian language. 1 

He looked at me with astonishment and -asked in 
his own language: 'Where did you learn Russian?' 

'Your Majesty, I began alone, then the Russian 
fleet came to New York and I — ' 

He thought that I hesitated Hook advantage — ' 

'Of the opportunity and received instruction from 
the officers,' said I hurriedly lest he finish the sentence. 
'It was and it was not, ya vospols ovalsya etim 
dutchaem* which literally means, 'I fitted myself with 
this happening.* The expression is quite idiomatic. 

'Why did you enter the diplomatic service?' 

'Your Majesty, I came to Russia to study the Rus- 
sian people and the Russian state.' 

'There is good literature in Russia,' said he, 'and our 
history is not without value.' 

He was interested and talked for several minutes, 
till it attracted a good deal of attention and one and 
another was asking: 'Who is the man with whom the 
emperor is speaking so long?' 

Then he said: 'You have begun well. I wish you 
success,' and he left me. 

After the reception comes the ball. On this occasion 
there were 2,400 invited guests. The minute the em- 
peror enters the ballroom the orchestra begins to play 
the polonaise, which is really a march or promenade. 
The emperor walks around the ballroom with the wife 
of the dean of the diplomatic corps, and all the gen- 
tlemen, taking ladies, follow him. This promenade 
opens the ball, dancing begins. The emperor waltzes 
once around the room with some lady of high rank. 
then takes another lady. After a few minutes he stands 
back and converses with different groups of men and 
women, always selecting them, no one speaks to him 
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first. After about two hours of dancing and talking, 
supper is announced. At midnight the grand marshal 
opens the doors of an immense banquet hall which 
is decorated with palms, myrtles, flowering trees, and 
exotic plants. It is like a tropical forest. But among 
the trees and plants are tables. There is a table apart 
for the emperor, empress, and a few of the imperial 
family, but the emperor does not sit down until the 
supper is partly over; he passes around among the 
tables and speaks with one guest and another. Only 
four persons sit at a table, and there is a waiter for each 
table. Each person is perfectly served to an elegant 
supper. Meanwhile, there is music and singing. When 
the banquet is over, there is one more dance, a cotillion, 
and the ball is ended. 

A few days after this event, at a large diplomatic 
ball, the emperor met General Clay, and said: General, 
your secretary speaks Russian wonderfully well. I 
heard some interesting words from him.' 

Clay was pleased and repeating the emperor's words 
to me, said: 'You have made a great hit, a great hit!' 
Undoubtedly, it was the first time a foreigner had 
spoken Russian to the emperor and it gave him a gen- 
uine surprise, broke the monotony of an official recep- 
tion, and hence pleased him. I met and talked with 
him at another ball during that winter, then at Gort- 
chakov's reception, and at a reception given by the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. The impression made by his 
sympathetic face and calm dignity was ever the same. 
lie always asked how I was getting along with my 
Russian. 

I often met Alexander II riding in an open sleigh 
with no other attendant than his driver and a large 
Newfoundland dog that sat upright in the sleigh in 
front of the emperor. I have seen him walking un- 
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attended with the dog close to his heels. Everyone on 
Ihe street saluted him as he passed, and the salute was 
always noticed and returned. lie was remarkable 
among the sovereigns of Europe for the quiet, unassum- 
ing manner in which he appeared before his people. 

A week after the ball at the Winter palace Count 
Hitrovat, a court official, gave a ball at which 
Alexander II was present for a few minutes. There I 
met the governor-general of St. Petersburg, Prince 
Alexander Suvorof. 

In greeting me he said: 'You have pleased our 
emperor. The officers of the Russian fleet tell me that 
ten months ago you could not speak one sentence in 
Russian, and now you speak as we do.' Suvorof knew 
the English language and enjoyed speaking it. He 
presented me to the princess and to his only daughter, 
Alexandra Alexandrovna, who spoke English perfectly 
and was curious to know all about the United States. 
I remember that the following day I sent her a copy 
of De Tocqueville's Democracy in America; she read it 
and made many interesting notes along the margins. 
When spring came, the family moved to their country 
residence in the suburbs of St. Petersburg, where there 
was 'open house 1 for me. and I was often a guest there. 

Prince Alexander Suvorof was a grandson of the 
great Suvorof, the stormer of Ismail, and he told me 
many things regarding his grandfather. He related 
the following: (It is a historical event, but I give it in 
words of the grandson of the hero.) During his Italian 
campaign Suvorof, with an army reduced, weary from 
fighting and marching, and weakened by scant rations, 
had to turn northward and begin his celebrated passage 
of the Alps. On a certain day the soldiers were so ex- 
hausted that they refused to go farther and asked to be 
led back. Suvorof drew them up in line and gave com- 
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mand to dig a grave in front of t!ie army. When it was 
dug, he stood on the brink and said: 'You wish to re- 
treat? Bury me before you go, I cannot return with 
you.' With that he sprang into the grave and com- 
manded: 'Now cover me P There was a mighty outcry 
in the ranks and great wonder. No earth was put into 
the grave and there was no further talk of retreat. That 
Russian army crossed the Alps. 

The storming of Ismail, at that time a Turkish for- 
tress on what is now the Russian bank of the Danube, 
bears in every feature of it the stamp of Suvorof 's char- 
acter and mind. A Russian army was encamped before 
Ismail, a strong fortress well provisioned and occupied 
by an army larger than that outside its walls. On the 
rear of the fortress was the river bv which relief and 
provisions could be brought. The place could not be 
taken by siege without a long and tedious investment by 
water as well as by land. Winter was drawing near, a 
timely warning to take Ismail, or withdraw. The Rus- 
sians were in doubt. They were discontented and low- 
spirited when early one morning a small, slender man 
with one Cossack attendant rode out of the mist and 
came slowly over the steppe toward the camp. When 
the two had drawn near, it was seen that the small, 
slender man was Suvorof. Then there was great rejoic- 
ing, for all knew that he had come to command the Rus- 
sians and take Ismail. The attack and the plan of it 
were soon determined. The Russian soldiers, roused to 
the highest enthusiasm, were confident in themselves 
and sure of Suvorof. One morning before daybreak the 
Russians were under the walls and the storm began. 
Resolution on the Turkish side was not inferiov to that 
on the Russian. The day before action Suvorof had 
summoned the Turkish pasha to surrender. 
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The answer was: 'Sooner will the sky touch the 
earth than the Russians enter Ismail/ 

To which Suvorof replied: 'Tomorrow, before sun- 
set, the Russian flag will be waving on the square of 
Ismail.' On the Turkish side every missile that could be 
hurled was hurled, every weapon that could be raised 
was raised against the Russians while they were before 
the walls and climbing the walls. On the walls, inside 
the walls, everywhere, the Russians were met face to 
face, hand to hand, with a furious, a raging resistance. 

When Kutuzoff, who led one of the storming divi- 
sions, reached the top of the wall and held it amidst des- 
perate fighting, he feared defeat and sent an adjutant to 
Suv6rof with words to that effect. 'Tell Kutuzoff that 
I make him commander of Ismail!' was the answer sent 
hack by Suvo>of. 

With the supreme effort, Kutuzoff and his men en- 
tered Ismail; the other divisions entered as well. On 
the streets, on the market place, in the houses, wherever 
men could fight, the Turks fought. It was only when 
resistance became impossible that fighting ceased. At 
four o'clock in the afternoon the Russian flag was raised 
over Ismail. 

Never had a fortress been more gallantly defended, 
never had there been an attack which deserved the name 
'storm' more completely. So perfect was the union be- 
tween brain and muscle, between the head and the mem- 
bers of that complex body, an army, that the onset of 
the Russians was like the action of an elemental force. 
If there was any wavering, or rather halt, as when 
Kutuzoff was on the wall, the scale was soon turned by 
that impelling power in the rear of the storm: the brain 
of Suvorof. 

When his work was done at Ismail, Suvorof. the 
small, slender man, mounted his horse and rode awav 
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over the steppe with his one attendant.* It is not to be 
wondered at that Prince Alexander Suvorof was proud 
of such a grandfather. 

I was anxious to see the ancient city of Moscow, and 
one evening when dining at Suvorof's, I remarked that 
I would be absent from the city a few days, for I was 
going to Moscow. 'Well, Yeremi Davidovich, do not go 
till I give you letters to some of my friends there.' The 
next morning Suvorof sent me several letters, one to the 
governor-general, Ofrosimoff, and one to the chief of 
his chancellery, as well as one to Count Kreitz and to 
Nikolai Shimanovski> a man with whom Suvorof had 
campaigned on the Caucasus. I arrived in Moscow 
Friday evening, and 'Holy Saturday/ the day before 
Easter, I called on the governor. Ofrosimoff won dis- 
tinction in the siege of Sevastopol. He had a great re- 
gard for the living as well as the dead Suvorofs. When 
my call was over, he sent his adjutant with me to Count 
Kreitz, who received me in a wonderfully friendly man- 
ner. He spoke of Easter and the midnight mass in the 
Uspenskiy Sobor, the cathedral where the emperor of 
Russia is crowned, and asked me to accompany him 
there. About half past ten in the evening he came to the 
hotel in an equipage drawn by a pair of Orloff stallions, 
one running at the side, Russian fashion, and I went 
with him to the cathedral. 

For me the mass was remarkable, mainly because 
of the music which is wholly vocal and cannot be sur- 
passed in eastern Orthodoxy. There was a tremendous 
bass voice with power which never touched its limit. At 
times it seemed to shake the air, the walls, the church, 
and to go down toward the very bowels of the earth, so 
deep, strong, and searchingly earnest was it; again it 
danced and delighted in its own beauty. The voices of 
the young boys, wonderfully sweet, thin, buoyant 
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seemed to pierce the roof and soar, swift as thought, 
toward the starry dome. And might not a believer think 
that those voices went straight to Him who sits on the 
right hand of the Eternal. It was to me marvelous 
music. It bore my soul away, made me forget time and 
piace. Then the great moment came. The whole con- 
gregation formed in a procession, each person carrying 
a candle, and went around the church. When they were 
about to enter the building again, we slipped away and 
went to the home chapel of the governor -general, going 
in quietly ten or fifteen minutes before the service 
closed. The mass was, of course, poor if compared 
with the ceremony at the cathedral. It lacked the ele- 
ment of majesty which is present only in great churches, 
or under the open sky during night hours. When the 
end came, we heard the joyful words. * Christ os voskrds!' 
('Christ has arisen!') and the response, 'Vo istyeva 

vonkriaP (In truth he has arisen!') . And then followed 
kissing in sign of brotherhood, in sign that we are all 
eternal children of one eternal, almighty, ail-just 
Father. 

The ceremony of kissing was most impressive. There 
was an earnestness and a simple cordiality that to me 
were a revelation. Before me were many persons; some 
of those persons formed part of the first society of 
Moscow and bore names among the most prominent in 
Russian history; before me also stood others who were 
servants of people of small import as the world con- 
siders them, but they all had their places in that great 
festival, ^faster and servant, superior and subordinate 
mingled in that cathedral as naturally as sunlight, or 
the flowing of water, and saluted each other with 
'Christos voshres? 'Vo istyena voskres!' 

After the services the governor conducted us to the 
dining room 'to breakfast.' for that is the meaning of 
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razgovlyatsya, the first meal after Lent which ends on 
Easter night. It is breakfast after the Easter midnight 
mass. There were many invited guests. General 
Ofrosimoff gave us an entertainment at once simple 
and elegant. There was no apparent effort to please 
anyone in particular, but he pleased all. Before parting 
lie had said or done something pleasant for each guest 
and had given each one an Easter egg of some style as a 
keepsake. 

Each day during Easter week I was invited to a 
dinner. Perhaps the finest of those dinners was given 
by Count Kreitz. The dinner, though splendid as a 
gastronomic product, was surpassed by the social en- 
joyment obtained at it. The count had invited several 
very clever persons and among others Count Sollogob, 
a distinguished Russian writer. This man had unmeas- 
ured power of describing things just as they seemed to 

him, and, as he looked at everything from a visionary 
standpoint, his words were very striking. All that he 
said was strange in some degree, at times true, at times 
problematical. He was one of those persons who by 
their own unaffected originality, and without effort, 
provoke conversation in others. 

The following day, with Kazarinoff, the governor's 
adjutant, I visited many of the historic places in and 
around Moscow, and climbed the tower of Ivan Vaeliki, 
which is 325 feet high. From the top of the tower there 
is a grand view of Moscow with its churches, its palaces. 
its golden domes, and green-roofed houses. Moscow is 
unique in its beauty and more attractive for the student 
than any city in the empire aside from Kief. How 
Moscow has met the enemies of Russia is well known. 
The last Mongol battles were fought around Moscow, 
and in that famous city John the Terrible lived and 
ruled. I dined with the governor's brother-in-law at a 
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celebrated restaurant where a thoroughly Russian din- 
ner was served: fish soup, fish eggs, young pig, and 
other delicacies. After dinner I went with the gov- 
ernor to the theater. The play was Gore ot vma ( Woe 
from. Wit). It was amusing and also tragic. The play 
was written by one of the most noted Russian writers, 
Griboyedov, a remarkable man. When Russian min- 
ister to Persia, Griboyedov was killed in Teheran by a 
Persian mob, for having allowed a native woman, whom 
they were abusing, to take refuge in the legation. His 
wife was a Georgian princess, a very beautiful woman. 

After the dinner at KrenVs came a dinner given by 
the ex-mayor of Moscow, Mihail Leontyevich Koroly- 
off. The dinner was gotten up without regard for cost 
and was a magnificent affair, a Lucullus feast. Koroly- 
off's residence was beyond the Moscow river in that part 
of the city which for centuries has been the stronghold 
of the merchant class. The houses of the well-to-do peo- 
ple in that quarter occupy broad spaces. At the side of 
each house is a wide, double gate opening into an en- 
closure in which there is room for everything: kitchens, 
servants' quarters, and storehouses. The Korolyoff 
mansion was a broad and deep, two-story structure: 
both stories were occupied, but tlie front upper story 
was for large, social gatherings and receptions. I ap- 
peared at the house just as the clock struck five. Twen- 
ty-one men had been invited, so with the host twenty- 
two sat down, but first we had the zakuska, or bite, which 
is intended to rouse the appetite. 

In Russian houses the zaktt-ska is served sometimes 
in an adjoining room, but usually in the dining room 
itself at a side table. This was the case at Korolyoff 's: 
first a small glass of vodka, pure or modified by various 
herbs and berries. The most remarkable of those modi- 
fied drinks is called sorokotrmmaya (infused with forty 
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grasses). This drink will ward off forty ailments if a 
man is in health or cure those same forty in case they 
come on him. The glass holds, perhaps, two tablcspoon- 
fuls. When this is drunk, everyone falls to eating. 
Fresh caviar is the titbit whenever attainable; next fol- 
lows preserved small fish, among which the herring 
holds, generally, the first place; then fish of medium 
size and large fish; preserved mushrooms; and still hosts 
of things impossible for one to describe, who is not a 
master of cooking. All the cunning of Moscow gastron- 
omy and welcome was before us. The food was enticing, 
the host was persuasive: 'Gentlemen do me a kindness. 
Do not reject my bread and salt. Eat and drink in good 
health.' With these words and others of similar import, 
did our host plead his case to us. Then he turned to me 
and said: 'Yeremi Davidovich, eat and drink to your 
good health. America and Russia are big countries. 
The man who serves America well or who serves Russia 
faithfully must be strong, and he cannot be strong un- 
less he eats generously and, when he eats, he must 
empty a small glass to moisten his throat properly.' 
This remark was duly applauded. 

As soon as the zakuska was finished, our host, point- 
ing to the dinner table, said: 'Now, gentlemen, per- 
form an act of grace toward me.' lie indicated the 
seat at his right hand to me and that on his left to 
Shimanovski. When seated, we waited a moment in 
silence. Then came in a swiftly moving line of servants 
with the first course which was ftftrf,.a soup made of 
sterlet [of other fish also], a member of that family of 
fishes which includes the sturgeon. The sturgeon might 
he looked on as the rugged, rough worker, the giver of 
good substantial food; the sterlet as one that gives a 
dainty dish. The sterlet is the patrician of the family, 
and is one of the finest of fish, boneless and exquisite in 
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laste and flavor. It must be taken from the water. 
killed directly* and cooked at once. The high rank of 
this fish is involved in the life of its body. With sterlet 
soup is served a pate known as rastegdi, which when 
well made is delicious; nhd and rastegdi are inseparable, 
each is at its best with the other. When the soup and 
fish had disappeared and the fragrant ChMeau-Yquem 
had comforted each man, words began to come. Later 
they came more quickly, and. about the middle of the 
dinner, the highest exaltation was reached. The heart of 
man was glad at that board, his stomach was satisfied, 
and his brain reached a high activity. Ivan Leontyevich, 
brother of our host, sat at the opposite end of the table 
and was a kind of second host. At times there was one 
company at the table when the host conversed with some 
guest at the lower end of the table, or if he spoke, as he 
did occasionally, to all; again, it separated into parts. 
Ivan Iveontyevich entertained his friends, and the com- 
pany talked in pairs till some joke or remark enlivened 
the whole party. 

At our end of the table there was great animation. 
Shimanovski, who had served on the Caucasus, in the 
Crimea, and in other parts of the empire, had a large 
fund of anecdotes. He knew all shades of Moscow life 
thoroughly and was intimately acquainted with mer- 
chants. His vivacity and love of fun were infectious. 

The ex-mayor was of those men whom Americans 
call self-made. His father was a peasant in a remote vil- 
lage of the province of Moscow. Mihail gained all his 
own weal. He rose to be 'honorary citizen,' a rank next 
to noble, and finally was made mayor of the great Rus- 
sian capital. 

At first he worked with his brother Ivan, and the 
two aided each other loyally. But at this time they were 
in business separately. Ivan confined himself to mer- 
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cantile affairs strictly; Mihail attained distinction both 
in merchant circles and beyond them. Aware of his pub- 
lic services and his worth, the emperor, Alexander II. 
had visited in that house and had 'tasted of bread and 
salt' in the room where we were dining. Korolyoff 
loved reputation greatly. He wished to have a fame as 
wide as Russia. He desired first of all to be known as 
an honest man and a sound merchant; he wished to be 
esteemed also for his fortune and as a giver of splendid 
hospitality. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner was over, twelve 
male singers entertained us with the national songs of 
Russia: 'Down on Mother Volga,' 'Rooms, My Rooms, 
Ye Oaken Rooms,' etc. Then the son-in-law of our host 
said: 'Sing "The Battle of Poltava," and I will lead the 
chorus.' Byron wrote of that battle: 

And Moscow's walls were safe again, 
Until a day more dark and drear. 
And a more memorable year, 
Should give to slaughter and to shame 
A mightier host and haughtier name. 

The song was soul-stirring. That evening is one of 
the most delightful I have ever passed. 

The next day I was informed that the merchants of 
Moscow wished to give a banquet in my honor. The 
banquet was in preparation when news came of the 
death of the heir to the throne, news which threw all 
Russia into mourning. I returned to St. Petersburg 
hut only after promising that I would come again for 
Ihe banquet. The morning after my return came the 
terrible news of the assassination of President Lincoln. 

I spent that summer and autumn in St. Petersburg 
occupied with official duties, and studying Slav lan- 
guages: Serbian, Bohemian, Polish. Lithuanian. I 
also took up the Hungarian language. 



V 
A Moscow Banquet 

I did not visit Moscow again till 1866 when I spent 
a leave of thirty days there, and in those thirty days I 
had but one opportunity of dining at my hotel. The 
banquet which was proposed the previous spring was 
arranged and announced when unexpectedly General 
Clay appeared in Moscow. 

Shimanovski asked: 'Is it possible that the minister 
came purposely to ruin our banquet?' 

'Oh, no,' I answered, 'the banquet will be all the 
more interesting now. You can make an international 
thing of it.' 

'KoUy Mohdets!' [What a fellow!] replied Shi- 
manovski, 'but I think that he came for no other pur- 
pose.' 

Clay was invited, of course, to the banquet and ac- 
cepted the invitation. Then an official was sent to him 
to say: 'We are afraid that Prince Gortchakov will not 
permit this dinner to be given, not because he docs not 
want it, but because it may offend France and England. 
The merchants were preparing the banquet for Mr. 
Curtin as a personal honor, but now that it is to be the 
American legation, we must get the chancellor's con- 
sent.' 

They wrote to Prince Gortchakov, and he answered : 
'Of course, give it, but it must be done in a certain way. 
It must be stated by General Clay that the banquet is 
given to Mr. Curtin and that he himself is simply one 
of the guests.' This answer was communicated to Clay. 

Shimanovski was determined to have the orchestra 
play American as well as Russian music, so the day pre- 
ss 
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vious to the dinner he hurried off to Nicholas Rubin- 
stein, who was at that time at the head of the conserv- 
atory of music in Moscow, and asked him if it would be 
possible to get two or three American pieces arranged 
for the band. Rubinstein sent in every direction for 
musicians to assist him, and by the evening of the ban- 
quet the music was ready. This was the first time that 
American music was played at a dinner in Moscow. 
And the dinner was the first in Russian history given 
by the merchants of Moscow in their private and col- 
lective capacity to representatives of a foreign nation. 
The banquet came off in the great hall of Merchant's 
academy, an institution founded to give higher educa- 
tion to men occupied in mercantile affairs. There were 
150 guests present. As we entered the dining hall, the 
orchestra welcomed us with American music. It was 
an elegant dinner given in the grand style of old-time 
Moscow hospitality. Moscow nobles wished to take part 
in getting up the banquet, but the merchants would not 
permit them to do so. The only nobles present were 
Katkoff, editor of the Moscow Gazette— the greatest 
editor Russia has ever known and one of the greatest 
the world has ever known — Shimanovski, the intimate 
friend of Suvorof and Prince Scherbatoff. mayor of 
Moscow. The merchants were just at this time be- 
ginning to get power. They were proud of their wealth 
and influence and wanted to make it felt as against the 
nobles. 

The first toast at a Russian dinner is to the emperor. 
As soon as this was made, the orchestra played 'God 
Save Our Tsar,' then came a toast to the president of 
the United States, followed by 'Ilail Columbia.' Gen- 
eral Clay was then called on. He had written both of 
his speeches the day preceding the banquet. I have 
copied one of them, together with my own, from the 
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diplomatic reports sent to America. The first was: 
'Gentlemen, I am unexpectedly in Moscow, the cradle 
of Russian nationality. You had prepared this enter- 
tainment for my esteemed friend, Jeremiah Curtin, who 
has done himself the honor to learn your magnificent 
language, and I would not be present on your invitation 
did I not know that the Russian heart is large enough 
to include us both. I am proud to hear the name of the 
president of the United States associated with that of 
Alexander II, the illustrious sovereign whom God has 
given to our times, for the good of Russia, and the glory 
of all ages. It is the fortune of both of these rulers of 
two great nations to devote their lives to the liberation 
of the enslaved, and to the elevation of the whole people 
to equality before law. I cannot but regard the coinci- 
dence as the work of Providence which inscrutably de- 
signs, and ever advances in monarchies and in republics, 
the liberties and the civilization of the human race. Let 
us bow in submission to the Divine will and hold the 
friendship between the people of Russia and America, 
which lie has indelibly written in the annals of history, 
sacred to the family hearthstone, as the love of country, 
and as that honor which, though often reddened with 
the blood of the heroic martyrs of liberty, yet lives for- 
ever untarnished.' 

After prolonged applause Mr. M. A. Gorboff re- 
sponded. Following his speech the orchestra played 
'The Star Spangled Banner.' Then I was called on. I 
said: 'Gentlemen, General Clay, the representative of 
the United States of America to Russia, is unacquainted 
with your language, and, as thanks for a Russian greet- 
ing are difficult in a strange language, it becomes my 
pleasant duty to answer your words of welcome in your 
mother tongue. With my whole soul I thank you for 
the honor you have shown my country. Knowing how 
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dear Russia is to the hearts of ail who surround me here, 
I have the assurance that the toast for the prosperity of 
Russia and America, and for the continuance of their 
mutual friendship is not empty words, but expresses a 
sincere wish and a joyful greeting. For me, and for 
every one of my countrymen, nothing could be plea- 
santer than this toast which I hear today in the ancient 
capital of the Russian empire. 

'In the history of our relations with foreign powers, 
for us Americans the brightest fact is the unshaken 
friendship and kindly disposition toward us of the 
Russian people. In this kindly disposition we rejoice; 
this friendship we highly prize. 

'In an hour of bitter trial the friendship of Russia 
did not betray us. Prom her we heard words of sympa- 
thy and encouragement. Those words are graven upon 
the hearts of the American people. We cannot forget 
them. Our friendship is not the result of accident, or 
caprice; it is founded on permanent and natural prin- 
ciples, and is of such character that we may rely on its 
continuance and development. We are bound together 
by pleasant memories, by mental sympathies, and by re- 
ligious tendencies. 

'It is known that in New York at the present time a 
Russian church is about to be built with Russian and 
American money. As regards material relations. Rus- 
sia and America have joined hands. I allude to the 
Russian- American telegraph, an enterprise of world- 
wide significance. I was in America when that bright 
thought, now in the course of realization, was first con- 
ceived. I remember the enthusiasm with which it was 
received and I can boldly say that never has an under- 
taking had such popularity as the proposed union of 
your fatherland with mine. My countrymen are wait- 
ing impatiently for that moment when, expressing their 
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feelings of respect and gratitude, the president of the 
United States shall send by the newly constructed line 
his greeting to the Russian emperor. You have spoken 
of the past and future of Russia and America. To this 
I answer that for the past we have no reason to blush 
and for the future we need not fear. In the past, with 
unshaken reliance on God, both Russia and America 
have battled for independence from foreign power and 
against foreign interference in whatever form it might 
appear; with what result is known to the world; and it 
is our prayer that as the Lord has been merciful to our 
fathers, so He may be to us, and to our posterity. 

'In the future, knowing each other better, we shall 
draw closer together, for I am sure that if my country- 
men knew Russia, even as I know her. they would love 
her still more than they do now. 

'The year that I have spent in Russia is one of the 
pleasantcst of all my life. My only regret is that I am 
not able to express even a small part of the feeling which 
I entertain toward you and your country. I am still an 
insufficient master of the Russian tongue and I say that 
which I can, not that which I could wish to say. But 
I rejoice that here in ancient Moscow, on the hearth- 
stone of Russian hospitality, I can give you in Russian 
words ray soul felt thanks for your friendship to my 
country, for your kindness and your noble hospitality 
to myself, and it will ever be the brightest recollection 
of my life that I have been the welcome guest of one of 
the most heroic and famous cities of which history makes 
mention. In closing I will say with one of our American 
poets : 

GoH bless the great Empire 
That loves oar dear Union; 
Success to her people; 
Long life to her Tsar!' 
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L copy from a Russian newspaper: 'Mr. Curtin 
spoke with feeling his sentiments, and the Russian 
words with winch he expressed them carried all hearers 
to enthusiasm. Nearly every sentence of his speech was 
interrupted by deafening plaudits, and long after its 
close guests crowded around him, hastening one before 
another to embrace him.' When I finished speaking. 
KatkofT left his place at the table, came to me and 
kissed me; there were tears in his eyes. 

The most developed and perhaps the keenest of the 
Moscow merchants, the translator of Dante's Inferno. 
made a speech and proposed my health. He said: 'Gen- 
tlemen, never have I so desired to speak well as at the 
present moment. I have no speech prepared. But whal 
need have I of a speech! I feel that no matter how early 
I might have begun it, no matter how I might have 
labored upon it. 1 should not have attained that warmth. 
that force, that heartfelt sympathy which we have heard 
in our mother tongue in the speech of our dear guest. I 
have risen to thank this guest whom, to the great gratifi- 
cation of us all, I can name as we name ourselves in 
Russia, with his own name and the name of his father, to 
thank Yeremi Davidovich Curtin [Bravo! bravo!]. Per- 
mit me gentlemen, permit me; again you interrupt me! 
What remains now for me to do? I shall do that which 
he himself has done. He finished his speech with a verse 
from ati American poet, I shall finish mine with a line 
from the greatest of our poets. Yeremi Davidovich 
neither do I know, nor does anyone present know, how 
to thank you as we could wish for all you have said- 
"Where there is much feeling there are few words." — 
To the health of Yeremi Davidovich!' It is impossible 
to give an idea of the prevailing enthusiasm. 

Clay's second speech was an attack on England. 
The English were at that time preaching free trade; 
Russia and America were for protection. 
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Soon after this in a diplomatic report (Feb. 6, 1866) 
Clay states : 'Much of the good feeling existing towards 
this legation is owing to the character and merits of 
Mr. Curtin. who has learned the Russian language and 
speaks it fluently. In this language he delivered his 
speech in Moscow to the delight of all Russia. He is a 
great acquisition to the legation.' I note this because 
later Clay became my enemy. 

When the banquet was over and we were going 
away, Katkoff said: 'Yeremi Davidovich, we must have 
a correct account of this dinner. We cannot get it into 
tomorrow's paper — we are not equal to that yet in Rus- 
sia — but will yoii come to my office tomori'ow evening 
and assist me in correcting the speeches?* I went at the 
appointed time, carrying Clay's speeches. Katkoff and 
his partner, Leontieff, a small, humpbacked man, men- 
tally great, however, met me. Katkoff was a stern, un- 
bending, puritanical man with a marvelous command 
of the Russian language. We went to work. I put 
Clay's speeches into Russian while Katkoff wrote a 
leading article; the whole staff was at work. I left the 
office at five o'clock in the morning just as the bells of 
Moscow were ringing for early service. I went to the 
Hotel Dresden, where I was stopping, and slept till 
ten o'clock. When I woke, the paper with a full ac- 
count of the dinner was on the stand by my bed. 

Clay went hack to St. Petersburg that day, and I 
returned a day later. The first call I made was on 
Prince Suvorof. It was Sunday. The Russians at- 
tend services Sabbath morning and in the afternoon re- 
ceive or make calls. There were twenty-five or thirty 
persons present. The princess had a queenly way of 
receiving guests. In a corner of a beautiful drawing- 
room, adorned with tropical plants and with cut flowers, 
was an elaborately carved armchair; in that chair the 
princess sat. never rising unless some lady of very high 
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rank came. When I entered the drawing-room, Suvorof 
was speaking with some gentlemen. The moment he 
saw me, he called out: 'Oh, Yeremi Davidovich, how 
glad I am that you are here!' and coming forward he 
kissed me three times, 'in Orthodox fashion.' as he said. 
Then, turning to his guests, he said: Just think, 
Katkoff has kissed this man!' — It seemed wonderfully 
strange to him that such a stern, unbending man should 
yield to emotion so far as to kiss another man. He was 
delighted with the reception given me in Moscow. 

That afternoon I called on Admiral Shestakoff. 
When the servant announced me, the admiral rushed 
out, kissed rae, and exclaimed, 'Magnificent! magnifi- 
cent I' 

Through the papers all Russia knew of the Moscow 
banquet, and wherever I went I was met with demon- 
strations of goodwill and affection. As 1 could speak 
their language, they seemed to take me at once into their 
hearts — I was not 'a foreigner. 1 The London Times 
had a reporter in Berlin whose duty it was to watch for 
Russian events and send an accoimt of them to his 
paper. He translated Katkoffs report of the banquet, 
and the Times published it together with an editorial 
which created a sensation in Russia and England. An 
attempt was made to attach a political significance to 
the banquet. Men had not forgotten the alliance be- 
tween the English government and that of Napole- 
on III, and there were not wanting those who saw the 
foreshadowing of an alliance between Russia and the 
United States. At all events, these Moscow speeches 
were eagerly read in London; they were also read in 
the remotest corners of the Russian empire; and the 
names of the accredited representatives of the United 
States became household words. 



VI 
Fox's Visit to Russia 

On February 19", the anniversary of the succession 
of Alexander II to the throne, and the anniversary of 
the abolition of serfdom. General Clay and I were in- 
vited to a banquet given by the Mercantile club of St. 
Petersburg- We were received with enthusiasm and 
were made honorary members for life. There was a 
good deal of speech making. General Clay made a fine 
speech, and to a toast 'To the strengthening of the l>ond 
of friendship between Russia and America' I said: 
'Gentlemen, in this assembly and on the present oc- 
casion it is unnecessary to dwell either on the causes 
or the significance of the friendship between Russia 
and America, that it is sincere and heartfelt no one can 
doubt and in the present century, when moral influence 
is steadily increasing in strength, everyone will agree 
that the united voices and sentiment of Russia and 
America possess a value and an efficacy which form a 
new element in the politics of the age. With your per- 
mission I shall therefore speak of Russia alone. 

'Shortly after my arrival in St. Petersburg, I heard 
for the first time your national opera, Life for the Tsar. 
After witnessing the principal scenes, the self-sacrifice, 
and the death of Susanin, and the young tsar's tri- 
umphal entry into Moscow amid the blessings of a de- 
livered people, I could not but exclaim to myself: "How 
remarkable and how pathetic was the origin of the house 
of Romanoff!" 

'In time of peril and danger, when a merciless en- 
emy was hoping to ruin and enslave Russia, Michael 

JOl 
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Fedeorovich Romanoff, 1 by the universal voice of his 
countrymen, was chosen tsar. The life of the newly 
elected monarch being in danger, a simple peasant, 
3 van Susanin, gladly laid down his life that the nation's 
chief might live. At the present time when Russia, 
powerful and firmly established, fears no enemy, Alex- 
ander Romanoff, the descendant of him whom Susunin 
saved, in granting liberty to all peasants has given them 
life in the highest sense of the word, and thus nobly 
repaid the debt of gratitude incurred by the founder 
of his line. Where in history are we to seek a similar 
example? Where are we to find such a bond of union 
between a sovereign and his people? 

'Since the greatness and development of Russia be- 
gan with the house of Romanoff, and since one of the 
principal supports of this house was the toiling and 
devoted peasantry, the men who did the work and 
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Michael Fedeorovich Romanoff, the son of the metropolitan of 
Ilostof, was only sixteen years of ag-e when he was asked to leave the mon- 
astery, where he was being educated, and accept the throne of Russia. He 
was unwilling to do this, but he was at last persuaded and took up his resi- 
dence on the Romanoff estate in Kostroma* The Poles, still determined to 
get possession of the country, sent a party of men to assassinate the young 
tsar. When near Kostroma, those men separated into small bands and 
arranged to meet at the tsar's residence. One of the bands, meeting a 
peasant, inquired the way to the Romanoff estate, telling him they had been 
sent to the tsar on Important business. Ivan Susanin at once suspected 
foul play, for be detected the Polish accent. A fearful snowstorm was 
raging; he conducted the men to his cottage, which was near-by, 'for rest 
and food,' Meanwhile, he sent a trusty messenger to warn the tsar. 

A little after midnight, guldrd by Ivan, the Poles started. Snow 
was falling, and the wind was carrying it along in drifts. Ivan led the 
men by ft roundabout way into the depth of the forest and, when they 
were completely exhausted, lie told them that he had missed the road. 
They accused iikn of treachery und were furiously angry. Thinking that 
the tsar was safe, Ivan fearlessly declared that he had purposely led them 
astray. Their WTath was unbounded ; they seited him and literally chopped 
him to pieces. Most of the band perished In the iorest, but a few escaped 
to tell of Ivan Susanln's 'treachery/ 

During the reign of the Emperor Nicholas a beautiful monument 
was erected on the square of Kostroma in memory of Ivan Susanin, the 
peasant who sacrificed his life for the tsar. 
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fought the battles; on this ever memorable day in 
Russian history, on the 19" of February, the anniver- 
sary of the succession of the present beloved tsar to the 
throne; and the anniversary of the day when the serfs of 
Russia became freemen, permit me, gentlemen, to offer 
the following sentiment: May your country, free and 
powerful, flourish through all coming time; may the 
house of Romanoff, which has seen the rise and growth 
of your greatness, ever continue to direct the destinies 
of your nation, and assist in the path of progress those 
newborn freemen whose day we are now celebrating.' 
This dinner was in February, 1866. On the 16" of 
the following A pril, Karakozov, a man of Tartar origin, 
fired at Alexander II, whose life was saved by the provi- 
dential presence and quick comprehension of a peasant. 
Ossip Komissaroff had left his home that morning to 
go to a little chapel on an island in the Neva to thank 
(iod for restoring his health after illness. When he 
reached the river, he found that the movable bridge 
leading to the island had been taken away lest the spring 
break-up of ice should destroy it. He then started to 
go to the palace quay. On approaching the summer 
garden, he saw an imperial carriage standing near the 
gate and, hoping to get a glimpse of the tsar, he pushed 
into the crowd of people waiting for the sovereign to 
pass. Suddenly he noticed a large man, who seemed de- 
termined to get to the very front. Wishing to get there 
himself, he followed the man closely. Alexander II 
soon appeared, accompanied by the Duke of Leuch- 
lenberg and the Princess of Baden. Before getting into 
the carriage he stopped to put on an overcoat. At that 
moment the man whom Komissaroff had followed drew 
a pistol from his pocket, aimed and fired at the emperor. 
He was so near that the shot must have been fatal had 
not Komissaroff struck up his arm just as he pulled the 
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trigger, causing the pistol to discharge in the air. The 
crowd rushed at the would-be assassin to tear him to 
pieces and would have accomplished their purpose had 
not the emperor, who was perfectly calm, called loudly : 
'Let him alone, children! Let him alone!' There was 
silence at once, and the police secured the man. 

'Who art thou V asked the emperor. 

'A Russian.' 

'Russian?! Why then do you wish to kill me?' 

Because you have deceived us and given us liberty 
without land.* This endeavor to personate a discon- 
tented peasant was not successful; under the red shirt of 
a serf was fine linen, and in the man's possession were 
papers proving his connection with the Nihilists. 

The emperor went first to the Kazan cathedral to 
give thanks to God for preserving his life, and after- 
ward to the Winter palace where at an impromptu re- 
ception, he called for Kornissaroff. General Todleben. 
one of the leading officers of the Russian army, the 
hero of Sevastopol, had brought the man in his carriage 
and he now led him forward. The emperor embraced 
Kornissaroff and proclaimed him a noble from that hour. 
When asked where his birthplace was, his answer, 'In 
Kostroma,' made a deep impression upon Alexander II 
and upon every person who heard it. and afterward 
upon the people of all Russia, for Kostroma was the 
birthplace of the peasant Ivan Susanin. who in 1613 
saved the life of the founder of the house of Romanoff. 
The rescue was now regarded as a direct interposition of 
God in behalf of the sovereign who had liberated so 
many of his people. 

Kornissaroff was authorized to add to his name 
Kostromski to distinguish him and his descendants for- 
ever. Indescribable joy and enthusiasm reigned, proces- 
sions filled the streets, the national hymn was heard in 
every part of the city, throngs of people, determined to 
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see for themselves that their beloved sovereign was safe, 
surrounded the Winter palace and hurrahed till His 
Majesty came again and again to the balcony. They 
even camped and remained all night, and the next day 
demanded to see the emperor, and as one multitude saw 
him another succeeded until probably nearly every man, 
woman and child in St. Petersburg had looked on the 
sovereign. Several times I drove to the neighborhood 
of the palace and I think that I never before, nor have 
I since, looked upon such a mass of people. 

The day of the attempted assassination I was din- 
ing at the English club— a club about which there is 
nothing English but the name. The news caused im- 
mense excitement ; every man seized his hat and rushed 
away to get more accurate information, and satisfy him- 
self that the emperor was uninjured. 

Komissaroff was given houses, land, and treasures. 
In a few hours a poor peasant, a newly emancipated 
serf, became a rich noble. The following week he was 
the guest of honor at a banquet given by the English 
club. During the speech making I by chance said a few 
words which roused the company greatly. I recall only 
one clause: 'The unseen hand of the Lord directed the 
hand of this young man, who is your guest today, in 
saving the life of the sovereign who has liberated more 
men than any person in human history has been able to 
enslave.' The people were still excited over the event, 
and those simple words were followed by embraces, 
kisses, and immense applause. 

Pushkin, the great Russian poet, was killed in a duel. 
Among the 150 guests present at this banquet was his 
second in the duel, Danzas. a very old man; after my 
speech he said : ' Yeremi Davidovich, do you know that 
you are a magician, a wizard?' I suppose it seemed 
strange to him that a foreigner should speak sympa- 
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thetic, appreciative words in Russian. Foreigners in 
Russia at that time, if they spoke any language aside 
from their own, spoke French. 

As soon as Mr. Seward received official notification 
of the attempted assassination and the emperor's escape, 
he sent a dispatch to General Clay instructing him to 
seek a personal interview with Alexander II and con- 
gratulate him in the name of the United States. On the 
29 of May, Clay delivered the message to the emperor. 
Meanwhile, the Republican party in congress thought 
that something more than a formal message was due to 
a sovereign who had stood by us in our hour of peril, and 
the following resolution was passed by the house and 
senate: 'Be it resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in con- 
gress assembled, that the congress of the United States 
of America has learned with deep regret of the attempt 
made upon the life of the emperor of Russia by an 
enemy of emancipation. The congress sends greeting to 
His Imperial Majesty, and to the Russian nation, and 
congratulates the 20,000,000 of serfs upon the provi- 
dential escape from danger of the sovereign to whose 
head and heart they owe the blessings of their freedom. 

'And be it further resolved, that the president of 
the United States be requested to forward a copy of this 
resolution to the emperor of Russia.' To give this ac- 
tion as much importance as possible it was resolved to 
send the message by a special envoy. Gustavus V[asa] 
Fox, assistant secretary of the navy, was selected as 
envoy, and he asked that he be sent on a monitor, as 
no vessel of that class had ever crossed the Atlantic 
The Miantonomach was chosen and was accompanied 
by the steamer Angusta. Such honor had never been 
shown Russia bv anv nation. 
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When the steamers reached Copenhagen, Fox was 
told that it was dangerous to proceed to St. Petersburg 
as cholera was raging there — exaggerated reports, un- 
doubtedly put in circulation to prevent the success of the 
enterprise. He telegraphed to Clay saying: 'If the 
danger is great. I will leave the ships here and come by 
rail.' Clay answered that there was no danger, to bring 
the ships if it took all summer. Fox, not satisfied, tele- 
graphed again. Then Clay said I had better go to 
Copenhagen and assure Fox that there was no cholera 
in St. Petersburg. He telegraphed to Fox that I was on 
the way, but that it would be wise not to wait. The 
steamers left port a few hours before my arrival. When 
1 returned to Russia, they were anchored at Cronstadt. 
and Fox was on his way to St. Petersburg {August 6). 

The emperor was at Petei-hof . and there, with great 
honor and ceremony, he received the congratulations of 
the congress of the United States. Then he appointed 
Admiral Lisovskii chief of a committee to show hos- 
pitality to the envoy and his officers. Beautiful rooms in 
the Hotel de France were assigned to Fox. The first 
banquet was given by the members of the Cronstadt 
naval club, and it was perhaps the most impressive ban- 
quet of the whole series. There were 450 guests present. 
A great crowd had assembled in front of the building to 
see 'the Americans' as they passed. A naval band, sta- 
tioned by the entrance, played 'Hail Columbia.' A com- 
mittee of naval officers received the guests of honor at 
the door and conducted them to the dining hall, which 
was magnificently decorated with portraits, banners, 
wreaths, and tropical plants. The orchestra of Ladoff 
from St. Petersburg occupied one gallery, and the port 
hand of Cronstadt the other. 

A splendid dinner, of luxuries not to be obtained in 
Cronstadt or the north, was perfectly served. Many 
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speeches were made, and the enthusiasm heeame so 
great, so elemental, that when Fox made his last speech, 
gave out the last great words, both he and Admiral 
Lisovskii, who translated for him sentence by sentence, 
were standing on the table among the dishes and bottles, 
and each man of the 450 was on his feet shouting and 
applauding. 

At Fox's table, which was at the head of the room, 
sat several specially distinguished men, among them 
Prince Paul Gagarin, president of the council of the 
empire, an old man, certainly the most austere and self- 
contained person in Russia; he had less to say and to 
do with people than any other man in St. Petersburg. 
When the tempest was at its height. Gagarin said to me: 
'Mr. Curtin, will you be so kind as to convey to the 
Honorable Mr. Fox how deeply we feel this?' and tears 
were in his eyes. It was the honor shown to Russia 
which moved him. 

When the banquet was over, Lisovskii invited Fox 
to the house of Peter the Great to meet a party of well 
known men and women. But a large number of people 
remained in the dining hall. When I returned to the 
hall an hour later, I found an excited crowd and from 
the midst of it I heard an angry voice say in Fjnglish : 
'1*11 not allow any one to insult an American officer!' 
Pushing my way into the throng, I found Captain 
Murray with his hand on his sword. The instant he 
caught sight of me he shouted: 'Be so good as to call a 
carriage! Unfortunately, I cannot say a word to this 
mob; I'll get out of the place and never, set foot in it 
again.' He wanted to go directly to the ship. I could 
not convince him that what he thought an insult was in 
fact a testimony of high respect. They had wished to 
toss him up in the air. I explained to the Russians, who 
were surprised and troubled, that the commander had 
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never witnessed the ceremony, or heard of it, and had 
completely misunderstood their intentions. I sent for a 
carriage, and we entered it together, but in place of tak- 
ing him to the ship I told the driver to go to the house 
of Peter the Great. 

Lisovskii, bj' marvelous good luck, chanced to be 
at the door and immediately got hold of the commander, 
saying: 'How glad I am that you are here! How good 
of you to cornel' and before Murray knew where he 
was he was surrounded by people and seated by a young 
Russian lady, who spoke Knglish perfectly, Countess 
Rebinder; his anger was gone. 

The next evening a banquet was to be given by the 
mayor of Cronstadt in the name of the municipal cor- 
poration; and the following day there was to be a re- 
ception at General Clay's in St. Petersburg. Clay, 
knowing the order of the festivities, had issued invita- 
tions to the entire diplomatic corps, and to all the 
officials whose position entitled them to meet Captain 
Fox, the assistant secretary of the United States navy. 
When an invitation was shown to Fox. he said: 'I can- 
not meet anyone on that invitation; it would stultify 
the whole position. I am assistant secretary of the navy. 
I think that in the history of the United States there 
has never been so high an official sent to deliver a mes- 
sage, and it was done to show special honor to the em- 
peror. I cannot meet people as "Captain Fox." ' He had 
been a sea captain in early life, and the title still clung 
to him in America. Clay had made the blunder simply 
from lack of forethought, and now he was in an awk- 
ward position. 

I was present when the conversation took place but 
said nothing until Fox left the room. Clay was cha- 
grined and troubled. His first question was : 'How is it 
possible to get out of such a position as this? If I re- 
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call the invitations, what reason can I give for doing 
so? What is to be done?' 

I thought a moment aud then said: 'With your per- 
mission I will hurry off to St. Petersburg and have new 
invitations printed and sent out to each person on your 
list. The Russians will think it some American formal- 
ity; the position will be saved and Fox satisfied.' This 
was done but it required so much hard work that I 
missed the steamer going from St. Petersburg to Cron- 
stadt. There was no way but to go by rail to Peterhof 
and then by steamer, but, as there was no regular 
steamer, I found that I could not arrive in time for the 
banquet and I telegraphed to the mayor why I could 
not be present. 

He replied : 'Come at once. A steamer will be wait- 
ing for you at Peterhof,' and there 1 found it ready to 
leave the moment the train arrived. 

The banquet was given at the city hall. It was an 
elegant affair. Among the 150 guests were many men 
known throughout Russia. Many speeches were made. 
When called upon. I said in Russian: 'After Peter the 
Great had opened a window looking upon Europe he 
founded Cronstadt and created a military fleet that it 

if 

might stand guard before this window. The Baltic fleet 
has religiously fulfilled this duty bequeathed to it by the 
great reformer of Russia. For more than a century has 
Cronstadt and her fleet jealously kept this sacred post, 
and not one of the many foes who has made war 
against Russia has been able to close the window opened 
by the powerful hand of Peter I, and I am convinced 
that in the future also, no one will be able to close it. I. 
therefore, beg leave to propose a toast to the city and 
fortress of Cronstadt, to all Russian seamen, and to 
all the present inhabitants of Cronstadt.* 

I quote from Fox's report: 'Mr. Curtin's speech in 
the Russian tongue, which he has learned to use with 
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fluency, and his happy allusion to a verse of Pushkin, 
one of Russia's most popular poets, that Peter the Great 
had opened a window into Europe, created a tremendous 
burst of applause, loud and prolonged.' The reception 
and standing lunch given by General Clay was a decided 
success. There were no speeches. 

The next banquet was given by the Merchant's asso- 
ciation of St. Petersburg at their clubhouse on Nevskii 
prospekt. The broad street in front of the club was 
packed with people, and as we drove up to the entrance, 
we were greeted with deafening shouts. Four hundred 
persons sat down at tables glittering with silver and 
glass and adorned with beautiful vases filled with flow- 
ers; an unusual decoration was ripe pineapples growing 
in ornamented boxes. These and many other exotic 
plants were from the conservatory of Mr. Outine whose 
splendid countryseat is at Kamenoi-Ostroff. 

When the dinner was over, Admiral Gorkovenko 
and I stepped out onto the balcony. The square and 
the streets leading to it were so densely packed with 
human beings that all traffic was suspended. As we 
stood looking down on the throng, Gorkovenko asked: 
'Isn't this a fine sight?' and added: 'All these people 
have assembled to show honor to tiie envoy who comes 
with such a kindly message from a foreign nation.' 

Aug. 18 the Russian Merchant's society gave a great 
banquet at their summer clubhouse on one of the islands 
of the Neva. Aug. 20 there was a review at Krasnoe 
Selo, and later a lunch given by the empress, at which 
the empress was present and many of the imperial fam- 
ily. That evening one of the finest of all the entertain- 
ments was given by Vassili Fedeorovich Gromof. a rich 
lumber merchant, one of the most patriotic and liberal- 
hearted men I have ever known. The f£te took place at 
his villa on an island in the Neva. The villa is sur- 
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rounded by a magnificent park celebrated for its nat- 
ural beauty. The lawn in front of the villa was illu- 
minated by a great number of lanterns arranged in ap- 
propriate designs. In the center blazed: 'Russia- 
America 1863-1866.' The date of Russia's visit to 
America and America's to Russia. In the building, 
lighted by a thousand lanterns, military bands were 
playing. Grottos, fountains, and the bridges of the 
canal which crosses the park were brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Among the many guests were ministers of the 
government, navy and army officers, foreign diplomats, 
and leading society people of the city. 

At midnight a supper was served at which the lux- 
uries of many countries appeared. Afterward came 
songs by a celebrated singer from the Don. Then, to 
do all that was possible to honor his American guests, 
our host himself played on the piano 'Hail Columbia.' 
Later there was dancing. The elaborate character of 
this entertainment may be judged by the fact that it 
cost upward of $25,000. 

Aug. 22 I was at a banquet given by the emperor in 
honor of the American mission and 100 invited guests. 
Besides the emperor and empress, there were many of 
the imperial family present. The only toast given was 
by the emperor, who said in French: 'I drink to the 
prosperity of the United States and to the continuance 
of friendlv relations between the two countries.' 

Court dinners are ceremonious affairs and fortun- 
ately are soon over. It was an ideal summer evening. 
We walked around the grounds and listened to music 
by military bands. We spent the night in the palace 
and returned to St. Petersburg the following morning. 

Before the dinner an amusing incident occurred. I 
went to the palace with Abaza. secretary of the de- 
partment of ceremonies of the imperial court, some- 
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what in advance of Mr. Fox and General Clay. As we 
were walking around waiting for them, a little Russian 
girl, perhaps nine years old, came up to me and asked: 
"Where are the Americans? Will thev come soon?' 

w 

Evidently she was tired of waiting. 

At that moment the party appeared, and I said: 
"There they are now.' 

'Oh, no, no!' said she, 'those gentlemen are Russians; 
the Americans are red people. When do you think they 
will come V I could not convince her and was obliged to 
leave the child waiting impatiently for red men. 

Aug. 23 Secretary Fox and party and about twenty 
officers with gentlemen of the receiving committee set 
out for Moscow; General Clay and I accompanied them. 
We went in two special cars provided for the occasion 
by the city of Moscow. The coaches, both inside and out- 
side, were elaborately decorated with red, white, and 
blue; and in one a fine lunch was awaiting us. It is 400 
miles from St. Petersburg to Moscow. The country seen 
from the railroad was at that time uninteresting; half of 
it, at least, being covered with forests of spruce and 
birch. But it was a glorious day, and the journey was 
enjoyable. Dinner was served in the refreshment rooms 
of the Luban station. At the Tchudova station a Nov- 
gorod deputation composed of the governor, the presi- 
dent of the provincial council of Novgorod, and many 
other distinguished men awaited us. The governor read 
an address and then with several gentlemen of the dele- 
gation accompanied us as far as the Wolkof river — 
Novgorod is about forty-five miles from the St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow railroad. At the Volga, though it was 
five o'clock in the morning, another delegation was wait- 
ing. At eleven o'clock we reached Moscow. 

Throngs of people had come to welcome the Ameri- 
can envoy and his officers. As the train pulled into the 
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station, military bands played 'Hail Columbia,' and the 
people cheered lustily. The mayor of the city and 
many high officials were there, wearing buttonhole dec- 
orations made of red, white, and blue ribbon. They wel- 
comed us and informed Mr. Fox that he was made an 
honorary citizen of Moscow. We were driven to the 
Kokoreff hotel in open carriages, the drivers wearing 
American cockades, and the horses gaily decked. The 
streets through which we passed were literally packed 
with people, the men cheering and tossing their caps 
in the air. The first ceremony was a visit to the gover- 
nor-general, who at that time was a descendant of the 
renowned Yuri Dolgoruki of Suzdal (1156). 

That evening a banquet was given by the governor- 
general. The exterior of his palace was hung with 
Russian and American flags and with beautiful gar- 
lands. The vestibule was adorned with the ensigns and 
banners of both countries. The broad staircase, dec- 
orated on each side with flowers and tropical plants, 
was lined with footmen in scarlet liveries, powdered 
wigs, and long silk stockings. At the entrance of the 
immense hall where the banquet was given was a por- 
trait of the emperor; on the opposite side of the hall 
hung a large American flag. Along the walls like sta- 
tues, stood liveried footmen. The entire dinner service 
was solid silver; the tables were magnificent, so rich 
with silver, cut glass, and rare flowers that it seemed as 
though our host not only owned an old historical name 
but Aladdin's lamp. Dolgoruki was famous for giving 
splendid dinners, always keeping in his employ a cele- 
brated chef. He was a wonderfully interesting man. a 
man universally honored. With him the family died 
out. During the dinner a military band played national 
airs on the lawn in front of the house. Loud and re- 
peated cheers proclaimed that there was a large as- 
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semblage of people outside. There were calls for the 
envoy and, when he appeared on the balcony, prolonged 
cheers greeted him. It was a glorious evening. At ten 
o'clock the company went to the zoological gardens 
where a fete was held in honor of the Americans. The 
grounds were illuminated by thousands of colored 
lanterns; a band of Tyroleans, dressed in their na- 
tional costume, entertained us with songs and dances. 
At midnight supper was served on the terrace. 

The following day was spent in sight-seeing; open 
carriages were provided, some with three and others 
with four horses abreast. After visiting several places 
of historical interest, we went to the Plain of Kudinskoe 
where 30,000 soldiers were encamped. The commander 
of the military district, General Guldeixstaube, had the 
men drawn up in line, and, surrounded by his stafF, he 
welcomed the Americans. Then he called from the 
ranks a number of men to sing Russian soldiers' songs. 
They began by chanting, then the time grew quicker 
and quicker till the singers, holding in each hand a staff 
ornamented with ribbons and bells, began a wild dance, 
reminding me at once of the war dances of our Ameri- 
can Indians. I have since seen the mountaineers of the 
Carpathians sing and dance in a similar way. 

A day later came a banquet given by the municipal- 
ity of Moscow. Four immense rooms in the city hall 
were adorned with palms, tropical trees, rare flowers, 
flags, banners, and shields. On the walls hung the por- 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, Johnson, Fox, Murray, 
Hcaumont, and Clay draped with our national colors. 
The dinner was of many courses. Four hundred guests 
sat down at the tables at seven o'clock and rose at eleven ; 
during that time many speeches were made. AH the 
preceding day I had been busy putting into English 
(he speeches of two or three gentlemen who wished to 
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have what they said read to the envoy in his own 
language. They were good friends of mine, and I could 
not refuse to do this, but it left me scarcely time to 
dress for the dinner. Hence, though I knew I was 
expected to speak, I had no time to prepare myself. I 
only knew that I wished to say something pleasant 
about Russia, especially about Moscow. 

Rezanoff, the dean of the corporation of Moscow, 
gave a toast: 'To the health and long sojourn in Russia 
of General Clay and Mr. Curtin.' Clay responded with 
a toast to Prince Gortchakov. 

Then I said in Russian: 'Gentlemen, I thank you 
for the honor you have done me by the toast just given. 
In reply permit me to propose a toast dear to my heart. 
There is in Russia a city around which cluster many 
great memories of Russia's history and of Russia's life. 
It was in this city that the grand idea of the unity of 
the Russian empire was born. In th[s city was always 
found the living source of Russian strength which has 
borne gladly all reverses, and supported all losses to 
create, strengthen, and cause to flourish a great and 
united Russian empire. This thought has animated all 
the Russian people, and the desired object has been 
obtained. When I remember that this city during so 
many centuries has been the rampart of Russian power 
and the sanctuary of Russian faith, and that in those 
sorrowful days, when others lost courage, she remained 
steadfast; when 1 remember also how she received her 
enemies; and when I experience how she welcomes her 
friends — [There was a shout from every man of the 
400 who understood the Russian language, and every 
man was on his feet. They roared like a lot of lions. 
When the noise subsided, I finished] — and when I ex- 
perience how she receives her friends, I cannot help ex- 
claiming! "Great Moscow, I render thee homage!" 
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Gentlemen, I have the honor to give a toast to the 
mother of the Russian land — Moscow.' 

This was a grand moment. There was universal, un- 
controlled enthusiasm, like the roar of a vast multitude. 
The mayor, Prince Scherhatoff, left his place, touched 
his glass to mine, and kissed inc. Men pressed around 
me, clasped my hands, and embraced me. Prince 
Galitzin and a crowd seized me and tossed mc into the 
air with tremendous enthusiasm. When I got back to 
my seat, Gorboff (the translator of Dante), who was 
overcome with emotion, took me by the shoulder and 
said: 'Yeremi Davidovich, you must marry, for we in 
Russia want to see a son begotten by you.' 

The excitement could not be described. Of course, 
the Russian words touched their hearts. I had not the 
remotest thought of causing any excitement, but Clay 
was angry; he could not show Iiis feelings at the table 
but later he accused me of carrying off the honors of the 
occasion. 

Aug. 28 the American party went to the monastery- 
of St. Sergius, a monastery founded by Bartholomy 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and held in 
special reverence by Orthodox Russians, for not only 
has it given them spiritual aid for hundreds of years, but 
it has successfully withstood the attacks of Poles and 
Mongols. Near where the monastery now stands, Bar- 
tholomy lived for many years, laboring for the poor and 
afflicted. A colony grew up around him and. when the 
monastery was founded (1341), he was its first abbot. 
The monastery soon grew rich and powerful, but Bar- 
tholomy did not change; he lived, as he had always lived, 
a self-sacrificing life, and died in 1882 beloved by all 
Russia. He was canonized as St. Sergius, and in 1412 
his remains were taken from the tomb and placed in a 
magnificent silver shrine. 
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The next day we went to Nijni-Novgorod on the 
Volga, passing through the old city of Vladimir where 
a delegation met us, and a midday dinner was served 
in the refreshment rooms of the station. It was mid- 
night when we reached Nijni, hut there was a vast 
crowd at the station and in the near-by streets. Mr. Fox 
was welcomed by a large delegation, and the party was 
conveyed in carriages, preceded by Cossack guards, to 
clear a passage through the multitude to the residence 
of Mr. Jouravleff, where we were to remain while in 
the city. The drive was delightful, like a journey 
through dreamland. Hundreds of vessels on the Volga 
mid the houses along the banks were illuminated; 
Menin's tower, on the summit of the mountain, was blaz- 
ing with Bengal lights. The effect was wonderfully 
fine. 

The first ceremony the next morning was to call on 
the governor, Lieutenant General OdintzorT and then 

General Ogareff. temporary governor, appointed to 
serve during the fair. After conversing with us a while, 
Ogareff conducted us to the broad piazza of the palace, 
from where we had a grand view of the country for fifty 
miles around : of the old town with its Kremlin built on 
three hills rising to the height of 400 feet and enclosed 
within hattlemented walls; of the lower town along the 
bank of the river; and of 'Mother Volga* stretching 
away to the horizon. In the foreground below us. where 
the Volga and the Oka meet, was the celebrated Nijui- 
Xovgorod fair, the streets thronged with people of all 
nationalities; its bazaar, of 3,000 shops and more, 
crowded with busy buyers and sellers. The fair is not 
confined to the bazaar, it extends for a distance of some 
miles along the banks of the Volga and Oka rivers 

The Oka is navigable for nearly 1.000 miles. On the 
Volga, one of the finest rivers in the world, it is passible 
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to navigate 2,000 miles of its course of 2,320 miles. The 
two rivers have several tributaries, the most important 
of which is the Kama. 1 In the time of the fair the Volga, 
in the neighborhood of the city, is so packed with vessels, 
boats, barges, steamers, and river craft of every descrip- 
tion, that only here and there can the water of the river 
he seen. It is stated that during the two months of the 
fair 200,000 people come to it daily, and that the busi- 
ness transacted amounts in its totality to a sum exceed- 
ing $200,000,000. At a later hour of the day we visited 
this unique fair, and during the forty-eight hours of our 
stay in the city I spent every possible moment on the 
grounds, attracted there by people speaking languages 
which I had not heard spoken before. 

The chief social event of our visit was the banquet at 
the Exchange, presided over by General Odintzoff. 
Among the J 50 guests present there were distinguished 
representatives of several nationalities: Persian, Tar- 
tar, Armenian, and merchants from Siberia and the 
Caucasus. Koroleff, an old ex-mayor of Moscow, a 
proud and greatly respected man, was at the banquet, 
but by some inadvertency he was given a seat far from 
the guest of honor. I said to Fox at whose side I was 
sitting: 'There is one of our officers opposite. Can you 
arrange with him to exchange places with Koroleff?' 
The officer was willing, and Fox sent for the old man, 
who was touched to the heart by the kindness of the 
American envoy. There were many speeches made, 
among them one by Mr. Ter-Akapoif in Armenian, 
which interested me greatly as I had recently learned 
the language. Fox made a fine speech; it was poetic, 
well turned, and powerful. He always spoke well, but 
on this occasion he was eloquent. After the banquet a 

'The Kama, through th< northern f)wina and the Petchora, connects 
the Volga with the White sea and the Arctic ocean. 
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band of gypsies, in bright, picturesque costumes, en- 
tertained us with songs and dances. 

Sept. 1 we went up the Volga on a steamboat called 
the Sarapoulets. The mayor of Nijni-Novgorod, many 
officials, and a large deputation of merchants accompa- 
nied us. As the steamer left the wharf, military bands 
played 'Hail Columbia/ and the throng on shore cheered 
lime after time. As soon as we were out in the river, 
an elegant breakfast was served in the saloon, while 
near the door a band of gypsies played on guitars and 
sang weird songs. When about twenty miles up the 
river, we met the Dispatch, a steamboat chartered by 
government to convey the party to Tver. After we had 
stepped from the Sarapoulets to the Dispatch, there 
were parting words and toasts, then each man drained 
his glass and threw it overboard, a Russian custom. The 
gypsies on the Sarapoulets sang a pathetic farewell 
song as the steamers, each flying the American flag, 
drew slowly away in opposite directions, the Sarapoulets 
to return to Nijni-Novgorod, the Dispatch going 
toward Kostroma. The weather was perfect; a light 
summer haze lay over the country, and the voyage up 
the Volga was delightful. Early the following day we 
were in sight of Kostroma. From the water the city 
with its domes and bell towers, rising in every direction, 
is picturesque. The place is historically interesting. In 
olden times it suffered much from Mongols and Poles. 
On the day of our arrival, the pier was carpeted and 
decorated with flags. We found the governor. Lieu- 
tenant General Rudzevich, and his suite waiting for 
us. His first words after welcoming Mr. Fox were: 
'Where is Yeremi Davidovich Curtin?' I went for- 
ward and he greeted me most cordially, saying: 'For 
months I have been wishing to see you. Your knowledge 
of our language and our people has endeared you to 
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every Russian. We feel that you should have been born 
among us/ 

When our ceremonial calls were over, the governor, 
the mayor, and the marshal lunched with us on the deck 
of the steamer. There were crowds of people every- 
where, on the banks and in the boats around us, and 
whenever an American was seen, there was loud and 
repeated cheering. Later we left the boat and went to 
rooms in the hotel. Both sides of the road were black 
with people. As Mr. Fox stepped up the bank, a pea- 
sant drew off his coat and threw it in front of our envoy. 
Fox started to walk around it, as if he did not under- 
stand, that instant thirty or forty coats covered the road, 
and he had to walk over them. At the end he turned and 
taking off bis hat bowed to the crowd. It was very 
nicely done. 

In the evening a banquet was given at the Nobles' 
club in honor of Mr. Fox and those who were with 
him. The first toast was proposed by the marshal of the 
nobility, Mr. Kartzcff. Mr. Fox responded in the fol- 
lowing words: 'To the Liberator, that illustrious 
Romanoff, who has inherited the benediction given by 
a pious mother at Kostroma to the chief of this dynas- 
ty, and to whose heart the blessing has been transmitted, 
producing the divine fruit manifested in efforts for the 
benefit of his people, Alexander II, Emperor of Russia.' 

Loud applause followed this toast, and the orchestra 
played the Russian national hymn. When I was called 
upon, I said in Russian : 'There are places so hallowed 
by glorious and sacred traditions that our hearts at 
sight of them are involuntarily filled with emotion. In 
one of those places sacred to the past we find ourselves 
today. In a time of suffering and trial, when Russia 
stood an orphan without a tsar, and her foes were pre- 
paring to ruin and destroy her, Kostroma had a youth- 
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ful boyar [nobleman] who possessed merit enough to 
be chosen tsar by the unanimous will of the Russian 
people. When the life of the newly elected tsar was 
in danger, Kostroma had a peasant who gladly offered 
up his life for his sovereign and the Russian land. When 
two centuries and a half later a criminal hand was raised 
against the descendant of Michael Fedeorovich, Divine 
Providence, watching over the destinies of Russia, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the crime, and by the hand 
of a peasant of Kostroma again preserved Russia from 
dire calamity. Such is the significance of Kostroma. She 
once gave and has twice preserved to Russia a tsar. This 
is why she is honored by Russia. This is why we Ameri- 
cans have come from our remote country to greet 
Kostroma and congratulate you, her inhabitants, on the 
preservation of your emperor's life and on the heroism 
of your illustrious townsmen, Susanin and Komis- 
saroff-Kostromski. This is why I beg leave to proclaim 
a toast to thee. Kostroma the beautiful.' This speech in 
their own language roused enthusiasm which found 
vent in uproarious cheers and in tossing me in the air. 

Opposite the club was a large, open square. That 
space, as well as the streets leading into it, was packed 
with people. It was estimated that there were present 
at least 80,000. When the banquet ended, singing began 
on the square. It was grander than anything I have 
heard since that day; thousands and thousands of pow- 
erful voices singing in the open air glorious old Rus- 
sian songs, such as 'Russia Our Russia.' 'Down Mother 
Volga/ etc. The idea was in every person's mind: 'These 
are the men who have come from far off beyond the sea 
to do honor to our emperor,' and their songs were as a 
love offering. 

At midnight we bade adieu to Kostroma. Accom- 
panied by the governor and a large party of officials we 
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went to the landing, followed by the crowd still singing 
their national songs. It was with regret and wishes that 
we might some day return that we pushed out into the 
river. The morning of Sept. 3 we spent on the Volga. 
The river grows narrower above Kostroma and there 
is little to be seen. The villages are small and far apart. 
The first large place is Yaroslaff, a town founded in the 
eleventh century by Yaroslaff the lawgiver. It should 
be a very holy place, for it gives spiritual aid to a popu- 
lation of 30,000 people; it has seventy-seven churches. 
That afternoon we reached Ribinsk where the canal 
system begins which connects the Volga with the Baltic 
sea. As we ascended the river, we found it still narrower 
and the banks of greater height. September 4 we were 
in Uglich, a town often mentioned in the annals of 
Russia, for it was in that place that Demetrius, the 
youngest son of Ivan the Terrible, was confined during 
the reign of Tsar Feodor, and there he was murdered 
in 1591 by the order, it is said,, of Boris Godunof. The 
bell that rang out the alarm on that occasion was ban- 
ished to Tobolsk where it remained until 1792 when it 
was brought back to Uglich. On leaving Uglich we 
continued up the river till the afternoon of the following 
day when we reached Tver. This was the end of our 
river journey. The marshal of the nobility, Prince 
Mestcherski, the governor, and many of the leading 
citizens of Tver were at the steamboat landing to re- 
ceive the American envoy. We were conducted to every 
place of interest in the city and later to a banquet. After 
several toasts had been proposed and responded to. 
Glinka, a soldier who had fought in the great battle of 
Borodino, read a poem of his own composition, cele- 
brating the friendship of Russia and America. The 
last toast, given just as the train arrived, was by Prince 
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Bagration. who drank to the health of the families of 
his guests and to all the American ladies. 

The next morning we were in St. Petersburg. That 
evening a banquet was given by the English club. There 
were 250 guests. Prince Gortchakov sat at the head 
of the principal table. Three toasts were proposed: 
to the emperor; to the empress; to the prosperity of 
America. After dinner coffee was served in an ad- 
joining room; then, following a custom of the club, 
the guests returned to the dining hall for punch and 
speeches. The first speech was made by Prince Gort- 
chakov {in French). It was long, finely delivered, 
and scholarly. At the end many crowded around to 
thank him for giving expression to sentiments which 
they felt in their hearts but could not express. Captain 
Murray's speech pleased the Russians. I recall only 
this clause: 'Gentlemen, I am greatly pleased with this 
club; the only fault I can find with it is its name, that it 
is called the English club.* This caused great applause. 

I had not intended to speak, but Prince Gortcha- 
kov's son came to me and said: 'My father wishes you 
to speak if you are willing.' 

I could not refuse so I said in Russian: Gentlemen, 
we are met here in a family reunion. In this family circle 
you all remember that recently, by a stroke of his pow- 
erful pen. Prince Gortchakov dispersed the clouds which 
threatened Russia [applause which seemed likely to pre- 
vent my speaking further]. His Excellency has said 
that there has been a misunderstanding. [Gortchakov 
had stated that the resolution of congress contained an 
error, which only distance could account for. when it 
mentioned 'an enemy of emancipation.' The madman 
alluded to belonged to no nationality, he represented the 
blind chance of birth only.] I rejoice that he spoke of it. 
I, who have lived in Russia for nearly two years, know 
well that there is no discord. That Russia is like a single 
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man in feeling, that if there is any rivalry in Russia, it 
is only in the devotion of Russia to the sovereign of 
Russia. Europe and the world do not yet fully appre- 
ciate the sacrifices that the nobilitv have made in the 

■a 

great reform (Bravo I] and if in history Alexander II 
has the glory of having freed instead of having con- 
quered men, history will not forget that he was aided 
l»y Russia's nobles. The world does not yet appreciate 
this act. because it is the first example in history where 
a class has made such a sacrifice. Do not forget what 
the labor of 20,000,000 men signifies. It is a great 
capital in our avaricious age. The most notable feature 
of this reform, of this reorganization, is that all classes 
have advanced with the emperor hand in hand. The 
emperor made the plan, the nobility executed it, and 
the peasants enjoy all the benefits of which they were 
deprived. Gentlemen, in this assembly, which includes 
the learning and statesmenship of Russia, where are 
united many of the best of Russia's nobles, permit me to 
propose a toast to the Russian nobility: May its glory 
be eternal!' Many speeches and toasts followed. 

Prince Gortchakov's speech, word for word, was 
telegraphed to the New York Herald, at a cost of 
$7,000. 

The following day I received a letter from some 
unkown woman, who signed herself *A Russian Noble 
Woman,' saying: 4 I canot tell you what pleasure I 
have received from the speech which you made last 
evening. I knew that Americans understand with the 
head, but that they can understand with the heart, as 
you have done, I did not know.' Later came a dinner 
at the foreign office given by Prince Gortchakov to Fox. 
Clay, the two American captains, and myself. At this 
dinner the ministers of the Russian government were 
present. It was the final courtesy of the government. 
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September 15 a farewell breakfast was given by Ad- 
miral Grabbe on his yacht Rurik. The yacht was decked 
with American and Russian flags and a profusion of 
flowers. When Admiral Lisovskii reminded Mr. Fox 
that it was six o'clock and that prayers for the safety 
of the Americans on their voyage home were being 
offered in the Alexander institute, the envoy was deeply 
moved. 

'Until this moment,' said he, '1 had supposed that 
my heart was as firm as the ice that in winter covers 
the waters of the Neva, and like that reflected the 
warmth that fell upon it. Bxit now. in these last mo- 
ments, the esteem of my Russian friends overpowers 
me; words fail to reach my lips. The kindness which 
surrounds me dissolves my heart. To Russia and our 
Russian friends, farewell!' 

As Fox left the Rurik, it saluted him with seventeen 
guns, to which the Augusta replied. The squadron left 
port under escort of a number of Russian ships, two 
of which remained with it until it was out of the Gulf 
of Finland. Salutes thundered from the forts. Only in 
the evening did Admiral Grabbe bid the envoy farewell 
and turn back. 

When I think of the friendship shown us by Russia 
in our hour of peril and the goodwill she has always 
shown toward us. I blush for the course taken by the 
American government during the Russo-Japanese war; 
a course disloyal to the white race and detrimental to 
the United States. That a Russian fleet came to Ameri- 
can waters in 1863-64 is a fact well known. It is not so 
well known that Napoleon III wrote a letter to Alex- 
ander II. tsar of Russia, stating that the governments 
of Great Britain and France were ready to recognize 
the independence of the confederate states of America 
and requested the emperor to associate himself with 
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them in that act. The emperor refused the request and 
in his answer stated : "The peopJe of the United States 
have a government of their own choice which they are 
defending with their best blood and treasure, and I will 
never do anything to weaken them.' He stated, more- 
over, that if the confederacy were recognized by Kng- 
land and France, he reserved to himself perfect free- 
dom to act as he thought best under the circumstances. 

The confederacy was not recognized. Kngland and 
France did not think it best to leave Russia a free hand 
on the eastern continent by involving themselves in our 
affairs. Andrew G. Curtin, the Pennsylvania war gov- 
ernor, told me in Washington that while he was United 
States minister at St. Petersburg, Prince Gortehakov 
took him to the archives of the foreign office and showed 
him the autograph letter written by Napoleon III to 
the emperor of Russia, also a copy of the answer sent by 
Alexander II. Of this answer Curtin remembered the 
substance, and literally the words as enclosed in the 
(juotation above. 

An American, who had had long experience in dip- 
lomatic affairs, told me the following in London: 'Our 
legation in London did its best to discover who the 
prime mover was in this attempt. Napoleon III was 
formally the principal and, though we could not prove 
any other initiative in a legal sense, Mr. Adams was 
convinced morally that Napoleon was pushed forward 
liv forces in London.' There is no one now in anv coun- 

* ^ 

Iry, no man. friend or enemy of ours, who denies the 
immense importance of the triumph of our union, and 
Russia's friendship at the critical moment. 

In December, 1866, I spent a couple of weeks in 
Moscow. One morning a servant came to my room and 
said that two English-speaking gentlemen wished to 
see me. I told him to conduct them to ray room, and 
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what was my surprise to see before me my classmate 
Nathan Appleton and with him Charles Longfellow, 
the poet's son. They remained several days in Moscow, 
and we had some pleasant talks, walks, and rides. In a 
hook which Appleton published after this journey, he 
says: 'In the evening Curtin took us to a Russian party, 
and I passed about the pleasantest evening there that I 
spent in Europe. This party was at the house of 
General Behring, a lineal descendant of the man who 
discovered the straits. The soir6e began with private 
theatricals in Russian and French, afterward came 
dancing, then the mazourka, and later a "sit down sup- 
per," the universal custom at Russian parties, and 
finally the cotillion, and home between four and five in 
the morning.' 



VII 

Adventures in the Caucasus 

In June, 1867, 1 went to Novgorod to begin a jour- 
ney to the Caucasus, a journey I had Jong had in mind. 
The previous winter I had met in society in St. Peters- 
burg Madame Karamzin, the daughter-in-law of Kar- 
anusin the historian, the man who wrote the first his- 
tory of Russia that is worth speaking of. Her hus- 
band's estate was about thirty miles from Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, and I promised to visit him if I went to that city 
again. On the road to Xijni I met Turchanief, a friend, 
who when I asked him if he knew the Karamzins. said : 
'Yes, their estate joins mine. I have a carriage and 
servant at N"ijni. Take post horses, my carriage and 
servant, and go out there.' I did so- arriving early in 
the evening. They lived in a beautiful country place; 
the house almost hidden in the grove which surrounded 
it. 

Karamzin and his wife gave me a hearty welcome. 
A samovar was brought at once, and tea was served. 
We talked about Russian history till supper was an- 
nounced at eleven o'clock. Karamzin was the first man 
of rank whom I saw dressed as a peasant. When I 
spoke of my contemplated visit to the Caucasus, 
Madame Karamzin gave mc a letter to her sister, the 
wife of Potapoff, the acting ataman of the Don Cos- 
sacks. I spent a part of the following day at Karainzin's 
home; then returned to Nijni to take the steamer going 
to Tsaritsvn. 

w 

In Tsaritsyn I saw for the first time Kalmucks, a 
hundred or more were camped near the city. They are 
like the Buriats of Siberia and speak the same language, 
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or so nearly the same as to be able to converse with those 
people. Socially, they are less advanced than the 
Buriats, but they are more advanced in another way: 
they are Buddhists while the Buriats are pagans, or still 
believe in their original deities. They live usually in 
tents while the Buriats live in houses. I was interested 
in the Kalmucks and examined into their domestic 
economy, language, and mode of living as much as was 
possible in a short time. The southern part of the prov- 
ince of Kursk is the celebrated Ukraine, the original 
home of the Cossacks, so magnificently described in 
Turgenev's [Gogol's] novel Taras Bvlba. 

At Tsaritsyn I took a steamer going down the Don. 
As I went aboard, I saw a large, rather good-looking, 
man walking rapidly up and down the deck. His hands 
were clasped behind him, and a heavy scowl was on his 
face. He was talking to himself and as he passed near 
where I was standing, I caught the words; 'If I can 

get out of this d country, no one will ever sec me 

here again.' 

I followed the man and addressed him in English. 
I shall never forget the delight expressed by his face as 
well as by his words. The cloud went from his brow, 
and an immense weight seemed to be lifted from his 
mind. He had been waiting two or three days for the 
steamer and had been unable to speak with anyone, 
or make himself understood except by signs. He had 
supposed he would be in the same condition all the way 
down the Don. 

I at once ordered a samovar, and we sat down to 
Hrink Russian tea together and become acquainted. His 
name was Graves; his home was in San Francisco. 
Traveling for pleasure he was going to the Caucasus 
and from there to Odessa and Vienna. Among other 
interesting things he told me he had been a member of 
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the celebrated vigilance committee which a few years 
before had succeeded in establishing order in San Fran- 
cisco. The committee was remarkable in this, that after 
it had put down the turbulent element and a working 
code of laws had been introduced with executive power 
behind it, every member resigned, making no claims, 
satisfied in having established order in the city. We 
passed three pleasant days together. It was toward the 
end of June, and the weather was delightful. All day 
both sides of the river could be examined. There was 
not a place along the western bank where the black soil 
was less than five feet in depth and often it was ten. 
This interested Graves, as he was a man who had an 
eye for the productive qualities of the earth. We parted 
at Novo Tcherkask. the capital of the Don Cossacks, 
where I was to remain several days. I had introduced 
Graves to a fellow traveler, a Russian, who spoke Eng- 
lish and was on his way to Odessa. 

The Don Cossacks are an interesting people. They 
serve in the army for a certain number of years without 
remuneration, furnishing their own horses. They are a 
privileged people for they do not pay taxes. The heir 
to the Russian throne is their ataman. They are ex- 
empted from taxes because they are the descendants of 
the people who fought against the Poles along the 
borderland. They might be called the border settlers 
of Russia. There are many divisions of the Cossacks: 
the Cossacks of the Don; the Cossacks of the Ural; the 
Black sea Cossacks, etc. There is a Tartar element 
among them, a Polovtsi element, but they are thor- 
oughly Orthodox in religion and thoroughly Russian, in 
fact the most Russian of the Russians. 

Novo Tcherkask is a Cossack city. It has a popula- 
tion of about 20,000. I called on the Potapoffs. They 
were not at home, but I met Yermoloff. the ataman's 
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adjutant, and promised to come again to the Don 
country. From Novo Tcherkask I went with horses to 
Taganrog, then by steamer to Yalta. I arrived in 
Yalta in the evening. The next morning, when I looked 
out of the window of my room, the first object to meet 
my eyes was a steamer flying the American flag. I was 
surprised and delighted. Immediately after breakfast 
I hired a boat and rowed out to the steamer. It was the 
Quaker City from New York and had on board a 
large party of tourists, people from every part of the 
United States. Learning in Constantinople that Alex- 
ander II was at Livadia, his count ryseat near Yalta, 
the tourists resolved to go to Yalta and present their 
respects to him. The steamer called at Odessa, and the 
tourists invited Timothy Smith of Vermont, the Ameri- 
can consul at that port, to accompany them. Mr. Smith 
accepted the invitation. 

When I boarded the steamer, there was a lively dis- 
cussion going on in the saloon. The tourists had ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare an address to be de- 
livered to the emperor. The address had been written. 
The question under debate was whether it should be 
signed simply by the committee or by all the passengers; 
and over this point there was a good deal of wrangling, 
as is usually the case when Americans assemble for the 
purpose of exercising some of their sovereign rights. 
By request Mr. Smith and I read the address, and we 
were both of the opinion that to preserve American 
dignity it would be necessary to tone down a few lauda- 
tory phrases, which were a trifle extravagant. This 
done, it was really a fine address. After a heated dis- 
cussion, it was signed by the committee only. Mr. Smith 
saw the proper court officials, and the emperor men- 
tioned an hour for receiving the party. 
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The next day the passengers and officers of the 
Quaker City, arrayed in their best, assembled on deck 
and then went ashore; each person mounted a Tartar 
horse, and ail proceeded to Livadia, which is about three 
quarters of a mile from Yalta. The entire company 
went with the exception of a young officer, who had 
been so fascinated by the winning ways of a Russian 
'grass widow* from the city of Kharkof that he did not 
wish to accompany us; she spoke English fluently and 
was a fine-looking woman. He preferred taking her for 
a ride over the lovely roads of Yalta to meeting the 
sovereign of Russia. Like a true American, he had the 
courage to say so. But he had either never read, or 
had forgotten the words of the poet: 

O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and bard to please — 

The widow did not take a drive with him. He passed 
the day alone, the only American on the steamer who 
did not pay his respects to Alexander II. 

At the appointed hour the party assembled at 
Livadia, and in a few minutes the emperor made his 
appearance accompanied by the empress; his only 
daughter, the present Duchess of Edinburgh, then a 
rosy, young girl; and his two young sons, Sergius and 
Paul. Prince Dolgoruki, the minister of war, introduced 
Consul Smith, who explained the object of their com- 
ing, introduced the tourists, and read the address. At 
the conclusion of the reading the emperor took the docu- 
ment and thanked the company cordially for their 
kindly feelings. Then he presented to them the empress 
and his three children, saying: 'This is my wife; this is 
my daughter; these are my two sons.' Turning to me — 
I had been standing a little aside — he said to the em- 
press: 'And here is Mr. Curtin, the secretary of the 
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American legation, who speaks Russian like one of us/ 
She spoke pleasantly, and he talked with me for a few 
minutes in Russian. Though the emperor used the Kng- 
lish language correctly, and even elegantly, he did not 
like to speak it and only did so when it was unavoidable. 
The empress talked with the ladies, and the emperor 
spoke with a number of the visitors. After a time spent 
in this way, he said: 'Perhaps, gentlemen and ladies, 
you would like to see my house.' Then he conducted us, 
as an ordinary country gentleman would, through the 
palace, saying, as we passed from one room to another: 
'This is the reception room; this is the drawing room, 
etc' When we reached the chapel, the empress and her 
daughter left us, but the emperor led us into the library, 
where he said : 'This is the room in which I do my work.* 
Then, pointing to three large oil paintings, he added: 
'This is the portrait of my father; that is the portrait of 
my eldest son, now dead ; the other is of my eldest living 
son. 1 After a few words more, he took leave of the 
party, saying: 'Maybe you would like to visit my son's 
house?' 

Prince Dolgoruki and two or three other gentlemen 
accompanied us to the villa of the heir to the throne, 
later Alexander III. We were introduced and re- 
ceived with much cordiality. Then we visited the Grand 
Duke Michael, the youngest brother of Alexander II, 
and one of the most interesting members of the imperial 
family. In the spring of 1864 he and his generals cele- 
brated the conquest of the plain of Kabarda, which has 
now become historical; the name, however, has been 
changed to Romanovskoc Pole (the Romanof field). 
The grand duke with the grand duchess. Olga Feodor- 
ovna, met the company on the lawn in front of the villa 
at Orianda. The villa is near the sea and has a double 
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frontage so that the view of both the sea and the moun- 
tains can be enjoyed. The lawn faces the mountains. 

Our consul was greatly impressed by the grand 
duke's reception; it was so affable and courteous, so en- 
tirely free of ceremony and stiffness. He conducted 
the -party through an arch to the piazza overlooking the 
sea. We were given seats, and the grand duke sat down 
with us. Then, taking a cigar case from his pocket, he 
passed it to each man — a servant bringing a box to 
replenish it from — smoking commenced. Presently 
small tables were brought, and an elegant lunch was 
served. All were invited to 'pot luck,' or, as it is called 
in Russian Chaim Bog poslal — what God has sent. The 
grand duke and his wife did not sit down; they went 
from table to table conversing a while at each one and 
doing all in their power to make the guests feel at home. 
When this impromptu meal was over, the party re- 
turned to the steamer, charmed by the simplicity of the 
emperor's reception and the genial hospitality shown 
them by the grand duke. 

They declared it a real recognition of American 
popular sovereignty, for the emperor had received them 
on terms of equality — received them as any well bred 
private gentleman would have done. I am certain that no 
other sovereign in Europe would have met a party of 
Americans in the way the emperor of Russia met the 
tourists of the Quaker City. It is also certain that 
Alexander II would have received no other people in 
the same way. It was America which the imperial fam- 
ily welcomed in that group of Americans. The follow- 
ing day the empress sent, through the governor-gen- 
eral, a beautiful bouquet to the ladies of the party. I 
was sorry that they were only ordinarily good-looking 
women, for at that time much was being said in Russia 
about the beautv of American women. Mr. Clemens 
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(Mark Twain), who had not then, to any noted degree, 
become distinguished, was one of the tourists on the 
Quaker City, and soon after returning to America he 
gave us that remarkably apt and humorous book In- 
nocents Abroad. 

The day the steamer left Yalta, Mr. Smith and I 
went out to Alupka to visit Prince Vorontsov. The 
views along the road are fine, and we enjoyed the ride 
immensely. Vorontsov's palace is built on a spot where 
rocks approach the sea. It is 150 feet above the water, 
but the gardens extend to the shore. Behind the palace 
rises Mount Ai Petri to a height of 3,900 feet. The 
buildings and grounds exhibit the refined taste and 
great wealth of the owner. In the large dining hall are 
two fountains which fed by mountain rills, play always, 
the water falling into magnificent vases made of Crim- 
ean marble. When young, Princess Vorontsov was very 
beautiful. Though she was somewhat advanced in years 
when I made her acquaintance, she was still beautiful. 
and I found her an attractive conversationalist. In her 
youth the Emperor Nicholas was fond of her and, wish- 
ing her to make a great marriage, selected Prince Alex- 
ander Baryatinsky for her future husband. Baryatin- 
sky, as the elder son of his father, inherited three great 
estates which belonged in former times to Mazeppa. 1 

(The Mazeppa whom Byron wrote about.) Mazeppa 
when false to Peter the Great forfeited his estates and 
they came to the Baryatinsky family. The three estates 
join and are called Ivanovka, Stepanovka, and Ma- 
zeppovka, from Mazeppa 's name which was Ivan Ste- 
phanovich. 

' Mazeppa in his youth was a page to Jan Kazimir, king of Poland, 
but an intrigue with a woman Incensed the king, and Mazeppa was tied to 
the back of a wild horse of the steppe and driven away. The horse carried 
hint to the Ukraine, wtterc later he became hetman. and the confidential 
friend of Peter the Great, whom afterwards he betrayed. 
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Alexander Baryatinsky was an exceedingly proud 
man, too proud to marry even the most beautiful and 
talented woman in the world at a sovereign's suggestion, 
and it was to avoid this marriage, it is said, that he 
gave his three estates to his brother and went to the 
Caucasus. Of course, when the prince was without 
wealth, the emperor no longer desired the marriage. 
Baryatinsky remained in the Caucasus till he got pos- 
session of the eastern part and captured Shamyl, who 
long defended himself in the gorges of Daghestan ; that 
is, Baryatinsky conquered everything east of the Geor- 
gian military road. The whole country is divided by two 
rivers which rise in the 'Prometheus mountain' (Kaz- 
bec) ; one flows south, the other north, and up and down 
the two great ravines winds the Georgian military road. 
In olden times these ravines, or rocky valleys, were 
called the 'Gates of the Caucasus.' In speaking about 
his early manhood, Baryatinsky told me that when he 
conceived the idea of conquering the Caucasus, he saw 
at once that it would be impossible for him to manage 
estates in Russia; hence he gave them to his brother so 
as to be free to devote his entire life, if need be, to the 
conquest. The princess married Simeon Vorontsov, who 
was very rich. His father had been governor-general of 
southern Russia and was one of Russia's great men. 
His sister was the mother of Lord Raglan, the com- 
mander in chief of the English army at the siege of 
Sevastopol. 

Upon our return to Yalta, I spent a day at the villa 
of a family connected by marriage with the Witte fam- 
ily and dined under a large and beautiful Mongol tent, 
made of white felt. Later I was at a banquet given by 
the emperor in the palace where the Quaker City tour- 
ists had been received. At this banquet I met for the 
first time Count Ignatiev and I had a long conversa- 
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tion with him. I also met again Yermoloff, the adjutant 
of the ataman of the Don Cossacks. Yermoloff had 
come from Novo Tcherkask to be present at the fete. 
He had to visit Sevastopol and return to Yalta and he 
invited me to accompany him, saying that we would 
go by steamer and come back with courier horses. This 
we did. 

Sevastopol, famous the world over for its defense 
of eleven months' duration against the combined armies 
of France, England, Italy, and Turkey is an attractive 
city. The harbor, though not the largest, is by far the 
finest in Europe. It is in great part land-locked so that 
no storm can disturb its waters. Being three quarters 
of a mile wide, and jutting into the land for a distance 
of four miles, it is large enough to shelter a great fleet. 
Its banks are perpendicular under water, hence ships 
can come to the shore everywhere. The sides of the 
harbor are natural walls of limestone. Xature herself 
has made a quay. It needs but a finishing touch to bring 
it to a perfect condition. The harbor presents such fa- 
cilities for shipping that the city cannot fail to become, 
in time, the great commercial port of the Black sea." 

The environs of Sevastopol are historically very in- 
teresting. About two miles south are the ruins of Kher- 
son, the chief city of the Tauric-Chersonese, in ancient 
times a flourishing republic, founded by the Greeks be- 
fore the Christian era. 

Kherson was captured at the beginning of the tenth 
century by the Russian Grand Duke Vladimir, who was 
baptized in the principal church of the city and then 
married to the sister of the Greek emperor. The ruins 
of that ancient church are preserved beneath the floor of 
a modern church, the floor being elevated ten or twelve 

'But. being used exclusively as a navnl arsenal, since 1890, general 
commerce has been prohibited. In 1926 the population was T6.412.J 
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feet above the ground. In Roman times Pope Clement 
was sent there in exile to work as a convict in the stone 
quarries of Inkerman. For converting some persons in 
this place of banishment he was thrown into the Black 
sea and drowned. 

Eight miles cast of Kherson is the monastery of St. 
George, the headquarters of Marshal Pelissier during 
the siege of Sevastopol. The monastery, built on a lofty 
shore, commands a fine view of the sea. It is on the spot 
where Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, was 
transported by Divine interposition when about to be 
sacrificed to obtain propitious gales for the Grecian 
fleet before it started for the siege of Troy. All who 
have read Greek will remember the pathetic story. As 
I stood in front of the monastery and looked down at 
the waves of the sea dashing on the shore far below me, 
and then looked out on the blue expanse, broad, seem- 
ingly limitless, I involuntarily called to mind the beau- 
tiful lines of Goethe which represent Iphigenia as stand- 
ing where I was standing and saying in her grief: 

And day by day upon the shore I stand. 
The land of Hellas seeking with my soul; 
But to my sighs, the hollow-sounding waves 
Bring, save their own hoarse murmurs, no reply. 

Three miles east of the monastery is the little land- 
locked harbor of fialaklava where the British fleet had 
its headquarters, and in the vicinity of which the cele- 
brated charge of the 'six hundred' took place. Balaklava 
is today a small village whose interest lies, almost ex- 
clusively, in the past. Every spot in its neighborhood 
has historical reminiscences. Barbarians, Greeks. Goths. 
Celts, Hebrews, Italians, Tartars, Turks, Russians, and 
English have all been there, and each race has left some 
trace or tradition behind. 
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From the barbarians we have the story of Iphigeni- 
a's stay in the Crimea and the visit of Orestes and his 
friend Pylades, with other legends of pre-historic times, 
preserved and handed down to us by the Greeks. The 
Greeks founded cities of which there remain only the 
ruins and the names. Of Goths and Celts there are left 
but semi-historical traditions. The Carian Jews, who 
emigrated from Palestine before the birth of Christ, and 
later settled in the Crimea, built the town of Chuful- 
Kaleh, which is now a mass of ruins. The Italians, in 
their day the great merchants of the East, are remem- 
bered by the ruins of the fortresses with which they 
guarded their trading posts and colonies. One of those 
fortresses stands on a lofty cliff near the entrance of 
the harbor of Balaklava, a picturesque ruin. The Tar- 
tars still remain and at Baktshi Serai have a town of 
about 8.000 inhabitants. Of Turkish influence there is 
not a trace; the English have left enormous piles of 
broken ale and porter bottles, a wooden wharf at .Balak- 
lava, and a large number of graveyards. Before leav- 
ing Sevastopol they blew up the magnificent docks of 
that city, giving another proof of the civilizing power 
and the underlying motives of Christian England. 

We drove to Baktshi Serai, about thirty miles away, 
and spent a day roaming around the town where there 
are many relics of the old time. There Mengli Girai 
khan, the conqueror of the Crimea, came in 1480 and 
built, as is said, the 'Palace of the Khans,' which is still 
in a good state of preservation. Pushkin has written a 
very beautiful poem called 'The Fountain of Baktshi 
Serai' in which he gives the history of the captivity of 
Countess Pototski, who was seized by the Mongols and 
taken to the Crimea. 

Our return journey to Yalta was one to be always 
remembered. After ascending and descending hills for 
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a distance of some fourteen versts, we entered the 
'Vale of Baidar,' called by the Russians Baidar Skaya 
Dolyna. It is a valley twelve miles in length and of 
marvelous beauty. In it, here and there, hidden in 
groves of walnut trees and oaks, or surrounded by lux- 
urious vineyards, are a number of Tartar villages and 
the little town of Baidar. Without noticing the rise 
we gradually ascended till the Pass of Phoros. or 'Gate 
of Baidar, 1 was reached. When near the pass, Yermol- 
off said: 'Do not look forward till I tell you.' All at 
once he said: 'Now look!* My surprise was great. From 
an elevation of a thousand feet or more I looked down 
upon one of the grandest views in the whole world. The 
sea in front extended to the horizon blue, and from a 
distance, apparently perfectly quiet, stretching away 
to the left was the southern coast of the Crimea dotted 
with villages, churches, villas, palaces, groves, and vine- 
yards. 

No winter comes to this favored seacoast which is 
5 miles wide and 120 long and is protected from wind 
by mountains that rise from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in 
height ; hence, the beauty of the view is enhanced by a 
rich and varied vegetation. There are magnificent oaks 
and beeches; there are cypress and mulberry trees, and 
fig trees as well. The broad road cut into the mountain 
side, built out upon walls over gorges and ravines, has 
made this wonderful coast accessible by land and has 
immortalized the name of Prince Michael Vorontsov. 

From Yalta I went by steamer to Theodosia. It is 
supposed that the fertility of the surrounding country, 
which was the granary of ancient Greece, caused the 
town to be called Theodosia (God's gift). It has, as 
have all the towns of the Black sea coast, passed many 
times from the possession of one people to that of an- 
other. At the beginning of the third century before 
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Christ, Theodosia, together with Kertch, became a Ro- 
man possession. Five centuries later it was nearly de- 
stroyed. In the thirteenth century the Genoese bought 
the territory of Khan Timur and built a town which 
they called Kaffa. The Venetians destroyed the place. 
Later the Genoese conquered their enemies and rebuilt 
the town. In 1871 it passed to the Russians and its 
historical name was restored. 

It is but a few miles either by sea or land from 
Theodosia to Kertch the ancient Panticapaeum on the 
Cimmerian Bosporus at the entrance to the Sea of Azof. 
In the century preceding the birth of Christ, Mithri- 
dates, king of Pontus, ruled there. It was from the 
hill overlooking the sea that lie reviewed his fleet pre- 
paratory to waging war against the Romans, his ir- 
reconcilable enemies. The Scythians, Romans, Khazars, 
Genoese, and Turks have in turn ruled in that ancient 
city. For a student, Kertch is of great interest. In the 
immediate vicinity there are many tombs dating from 
the first centuries after the founding of the city by the 
Greeks of Miletus. The tomb of Mithridates is on a 
near-by hill overlooking the city and the harbor — the 
hill from which he reviewed his fleet. The journey from 
Kertch to Sukhum Kale was enjoyable; the mountain 
views are fine. At certain points the snow-capped sum- 
mits of Elbruz and Kazbec are seen. 

On the steamer was an old Russian general, Prince 
Orbeliani. We became friends and had long talks about 
the Caucasus and the native peoples. He was the father- 
in-law of Prince Baryatinsky, who. some years after re- 
fusing the bride chosen for him by the Emperor Nich- 
olas, married Orbeliani's daughter. 

The large steamer only went as far as Sukhum; 
from there the journey was continued in a small steamer. 
We had to wait two davs for this boat and, when it 
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came, I saw that it was overladen, so much so as to 
make the voyage dangerous. Orbeliani was astonished 
that the captain took such risks and he spoke to him 
about it. There was a battle of words. The captain was 
determined to carry every pound of freight he had on 
for he received a certain per cent. At last the passengers 
drew up a protest and signed it. This brought him to 
terms, and he lightened the boat. 

At Poti I took a steamer going up the Rion to 
Orpiri, a military camp about sixteen miles from Kutais. 
The Rion is a winding river. The scenery is wonderful. 
Straight in front is the main chain of the Caucasus. 
From time to time on each bank there are trees with 

* 

limbs drooping to the water, then comes an opening 
through which one catches a view of the mountains. 

I had a delightful breakfast on deck with that glo- 
rious scenery in front of me, that unrivaled beauty of 
nature. For one who has read /Eschylus' Prometheus 

Uiiboivnd it is a matchless series of pictures. I spoke to 
Prince Orbeliani about the old Greek myth and asked 
him if he had heard any folk tales of Prometheus among 
1 lie native peoples of the Caucasus. He said: 'Among 
the Georgians there is a story of how, when Prometheus 
was bound to Mount Kazbcc, a mouse came to rescue 
him; she gnawed at his chains, working to free him, 
gnawed with her little sharp teeth for a whole year, and 
she was the only creature near him. At midnight, ex- 
actly at midnight, at the end of the year, when the 
mouse had but one more gnaw to give and Prometheus 
would be free, the midnight hour struck and that mo- 
ment the chains grew together. Meanwhile, an ugly 
old eagle was eating the victim's liver.' 

The Rion is a renowned river, for it is the ancient 
Phasis. and hither came the Argonauts in quest of the 
Golden Fleece. Prince Orbeliani stopped at Orpiri. 
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and I went with post horses to Kutais, a place I had 
long wanted to see. It is Cyta, the chief city of ancient 
Colchis, where Jason obtained the Golden Fleece ; where 
he met Medea and where, later on, Medea, enraged by 
Jason, killed their child. Alfieri has written a poem 
based on this mythological story, and from the poem 
a fine opera has been arranged. I was drawn to Kutais 
by Strabo's statement that in his day 'seventy languages 
were spoken in the markets of Colchis.' I was studying 
several of those languages and I wished to hear them 
spoken. 

I had been in Kutais but a few davs when Prince 
Orbeliani arrived. After we had greeted each other, he 
said: 'I have been traveling with an interesting man, 
Major General Fadeyev; he wishes to be introduced to 
you.' I had read General Fadeyev's Letters from the 
Caucasus and I was glad to meet him. The general was 
carrying out an imperial order to inspect the garrisons 
on the Turkish boundary. I was anxious to see the 
western Caucasus and was in a quandary whether to 
go to Tiflis or wait in Kutais till Count Levenhoff. 
the newly appointed governor-general of the western 
Caucasus, arrived; I could not make the journey with- 
out the governor's permission. I decided to wait. 
Levenhoff came on the next steamer. I had met him in 
the Crimea, and he was now very friendly. When I 
told him that I wished to visit the western part of the 
mountains, he laughed and said: 'You cannot go unless 
you go with me.' And immediately made arrangements 
for me to accompany him on a tour of inspection. There 
were forty gentlemen in the governor's party. Each 
day I had a different saddle and a different horse. Only 
twice during those fourteen days did we have a regular 
dinner. 
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I had a fine opportunity to study Mingrelian cus- 
toms. In a Mingrelian house there are always three 
things for nourishment: mutton, thin bread, and red 
wine. The Mingrelian way of serving a meal is peculiar : 
long benches are placed each side of a white, board 
table; each man takes the place that is assigned him, and 
a round, thin piece of bread, the size of a dinner plate, 
is placed in front of him on the table. On the bread is 
put a large piece of mutton which has been roasted on 
a spit. Each man cuts his meat with his own knife and 
eats both bread and meat with his fingers. Before and 
after eating, a bowl and a towel are carried to each 
man, and water is poured onto his hands from a pitcher. 
The beds arc benches which extend the length of each 
side of the principal room of the one-story structure. 
During the day the benches are used as seats; at night 
quilts and blankets are taken from trunks and boxes 
and are spread on the benches. If you are tired enough, 
you will sleep. Every article that is prized, or is of 
value, is packed away: bedquilts, clothing, knickknacks. 
If an article is mentioned which the master of the house 
wishes to exhibit, it is taken out of some trunk or box. 
The journey was of great interest, and I had every 
opportunity for studying the manners and customs of 
the Imeritians, Mingrelians, and Georgians. 

General Fadeyev was in Kutais when we returned, 
and he urged me to go with him to the Armenian bound- 
ary on a tour of inspection. Thinking it an excellent 
chance to see the country and the people, I accepted his 
invitation. We dined with the governor and at nine 
o'clock in the evening began the journey. 

The general had a carriage and three horses, a trdika, 
and we went forward rapidly for two hours, then 
stopped and spent the night in a small town, starting 
again early in the morning. The whole journey was of 
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immense interest to me. Fadeyev was an excellent 
talker and he gave me a great amount of useful infor- 
mation about the Mingrelians, Armenians, and Geor- 
gians, and about the political conditions of the country. 
When the journey was over, I spent two weeks in Tiflis 
at Hotel Martin kept by Madame Martin. Though the 
hotel was the best in the city, it was overrun with mice. 
I had an uncomfortable experience with one the first 
night of my stay there. The 'chambermaids,' always 
men on the Caucasus, have the habit of filling the wash- 
bowl, as well as the pitcher, with fresh water. During 
the night I heard the pattering, as I supposed, of rain. 
It surprised me, for the evening had been clear and 
bright. I listened for a time and then was lulled to 
sleep by the sound. When I woke in the morning, I 
found a mouse drowned in the washbowl. Poor little 
creature I It was his struggle for life that I had thought 
rain. He had paddled and worked for hours and at last 
had surrendered, as even men must do when circum- 
stances are too difficult for them. Although mice are a 
nuisance, if I had known of the sad condition of this 
particular mouse, I would have put him out of the win- 
dow and given him another chance to make his way in 
the world. 

The day following my arrival I went with General 
Fadevev to call on two of his sisters, who at that time 
were residing in Tiflis. His eldest sister was the wife 
of Witte, the chief of the domains of the crown on the 
Caucasus. She had three children, two daughters and a 
son, Serge Witte (later Count Witte. minister of 
finance and then chief of the Russo-Japanese peace 
commission). At that time he was a student in a school 
in Odessa and home for vacation. Fadeyev's second sis- 
ter was the celebrated Madame Blavatsky, the founder 
of Theosophy; his third sister was unmarried. A day or 
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two later I dined with the family and, when leaving, 
Madame Witte said: 'As long as you remain in Tiflis, 
there will be a plate on our table for you.' This was not 
an unusual hospitality in Russia. Nearly every well- 
to-do family had a number of friends for whom they 
kept 'open house.' 

While I was in Tiflis, I studied Georgian, Min- 
grelian, and Tartar and spent some hours of each day 
roaming around in the Asiatic part of the city for the 
purpose of hearing different languages. The bazaar is 
similar to the bazaars of Constantinople and Cairo and 
there, in spite of the din of workshops and the uproar 
made by donkey drivers, one can hear almost every 
language under the sun. The streets in that Asiatic 
part of the town are narrow and so crowded with pack 
horses, mules, and donkeys, and so much work is done 
on the sidewalk that it is difficult for a pedestrian to see 
all he wishes to. The bazaar is composed of long rows 
of buildings not much better than sheds. These build- 
ings are divided into small compartments, or shops; 
there are no windows in these compartments. Each 
morning the whole front of a shop is drawn up, and the 
goods inside exposed for sale. The buyer stands on the 
sidewalk while the merchant exhibits his wares. 

Asiatic bakeries are curious. They are large, iron 
pots sunk in the ground on or near the sidewalk. A fire 
is built in a pot and, when the pot is sufficiently heated, 
dough is either slapped on around the hot walls of the 
pot or placed inside in thin loaves ; then the pot is cov- 
ered and the bread bakes. The shoeing of horses is done 
on the sidewalk. The sign of a wine shop is three or four 
sheepskins full of wine. If the wool were on the skins, 
a stranger would think that sheep had been slaughtered 
and hung up without dressing. The wine is sold by the 
skin or by the glass. If by the glass, the merchant un- 
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corks one foot of the skin, and the wine flows out as 
from a bottle. The shoeshops are attractive; a man sits 
Turk fashion at the entrance of his shop, or on the side- 
walk in front of it. busily at work making or repairing 
shoes. He pays no heed to what is going on around him 
unless he is accosted by a would be customer. The hay 
market is interesting. On a large square, stand hun- 
dreds of donkeys; on each donkey's back is strapped 
such an enormous load of hay that only the head and 
tail of the animal are visible. The owner, ragged and 
dirty, his head adorned with a red fez, or a turban, 
stands near, ready to prod the tired beast if he attempts 
to lie down. In every city and town in the East there 
should be a society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. 

In Tiflis water is sold by the pailful, an eastern cus- 
tom. Water carriers are spoken of in the earliest liter- 
ature of the world. The carrier iu Tiflis goes to the river 
with a horse and two long, leather bags. He fills the 
bags with water, fastens one bag on each side of the 
saddle on the horse's back, then travels through the 
streets, leading the horse and shouting: 'Water! water!' 
Buffaloes are used there as oxen were used in America a 
hundred years ago. In the Asiatic part of the town 
one can buy beautiful things: handiwork of Persia, 
Turkey, and central Asia. In autumn caravans come 
from Persia and the East laden with rich stuffs to be 
exchanged for products of the West. The European 
part of Tiflis is in striking contrast with the Asiatic 
part. The streets are broad and the buildings are hand- 
some. There are two public gardens, one overlooking 
the Kur, and both very beautiful. There are magnifi- 
cent churches, two theaters, the palace of the viceroy, 
many government buildings, and fine residences. 
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I became acquainted with a number of the leading 
men of the city, among others Filippoff, the renowned 
animal painter, and Tretyakov, afterward mayor of 
Moscow. (He presented Moscow with the Tretyakov 
art gallery and a large and very valuable collection of 
paintings.) Tretyakov introduced me to a friend of 
his, an Armenian merchant, and a few days later the 
Armenian gave a dinner and invited twenty gentlemen 
to meet me. There were as many Russians present as 
Armenians, among the former was Prince Orbeliani. 
The following morning my host of the preceding day 
asked me to take supper with him, saying that he would 
call at the hotel to conduct me. He came about ten 
o'clock, and we went, not to the house where I had 
dined, but to a celebrated bathhouse. The water used in 
this building comes from hot water springs in the 
near-by mountains. Tiflis gets its name from those 
springs. The word in Georgian is Tplid (warm, the 
warm place). 

My host had secured two large rooms, one for him- 
self and one for me. When I had bathed in water 
reaching to my waist, a skilled man massaged me. Half 
an hour later I was dressed, and he conducted me to a 
third room. The instant I crossed the threshold, Per- 
sian musicians began to play. My host appeared with 
four or five guests, and soon a table was gleaming with 
silver and glass, and a fine supper was brought in, the 
musicians playing meanwhile. Persian music is monot- 
onous but it has a character of its own. It was a de- 
lightful entertainment, recalling Epicurean feasts given 
at the baths of ancient Rome. 

The next day Fadeyev said: 'Yeremi Davidovich, 
I wish to make you acquainted with a very distinguished 
man, who, as he is old. asks if you, who are young, will 
be so kind as to come to him.' 
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I went and was introduced to Prince Bagration- 
Mukhranski and dined with him that evening. He was 
a descendant of the royal family of Georgia — a family 
that held the throne for 1,029 years — and a relative of 
the Bagration, who at the terrible battle of Borodino 
charged against Napoleon with 80,000 men and dealt 
him the heaviest and the first staggering blow he had 
ever received. Leo Tolstoi in War and Peace describes 
this charge. He says that an adjutant was present 
when Kutuzoff, the commander in chief, ordered Bag- 
ration to strike Napoleon with his division. 

It had been a dreadful day, and the strong, old man 
who held the argument of the battle in his head had 
been sitting at his post for many hours. Adjutants were 
rushing in and out, waiting and carrying his orders. 
Now he gave the command to send the division of 30,000 
against what he considered the weakest part of the 
French army. The adjutant looked at him, and thought: 
'Has he the right to play with men in this way? To 
send 30,000 men to sure death?' Then he remembered 
that when that old man was young he had stood on the 
awful heights of Ismail and had told Suvorof: 'It can- 
not be done!' and Suvorof had sent back the answer: 
'Tell Kutuzoff that I make him commander in chief of 
Ismail," and as he looked at that old man with one eye 
gone, shot out at Ismail, he said to himself: 'lie has 
the right!' — Bagration was fatally wounded in the bat- 
tle of Borodino. Prince Bagration-Mukhranski was a 
man who spoke freely of his life and its varied expe- 
riences ; to know him gave me great pleasure. 

While in Tiflis. I was present at a Saturday dinner 
given by the Tiflis club. This dinner brings together 
the official people of the city, and I met many interest- 
ing men: Russians, Georgians. Armenians, and Tar- 
tars. 
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I had been told so many times that I must not leave 
Georgia till I had seen Kakhetia, the 'Garden of the 
trans-Caucasus,' that X decided to visit that region. It 
is about seventy miles from Tiflis. I traveled the first 
day with Prince Demetri Orbeliani, and an incident 
occurred which showed the seriousness of his mind, and 
the mental difference between two of the great nations 
of the present day. As we were riding along, a hare, 
pursued by a dog, suddenly darted out of the bushes 
by the roadside. Instantly the dog seized the hare and, 
with one snap broke its back, the hare giving out a cry 
of anguish as it died. The old prince looked at me and 
with sadness in his voice said : 'You see, Yeremi David- 
ovich, what happens in this world.' An Englishman 
would have gloated over the success of the dog. We 
spent the night with a friend of Orbeliani, and in the 
morning I went on alone, keeping the carriage and hir- 
ing post horses. 

Kakhetia is a rich and prosperous country abound- 
ing in vineyards. The best wine of Georgia is made in 
Kakhetia. There are wide-spreading fig trees, mul- 
berry trees, and pomegranates. I do not wonder that 
the region is called the 'Garden of the trans-Caucasus. 1 
Towards evening of the second day I arrived at the 
home of Prince David Chavchavadze. He was away, 
but I was cordially received by his wife and daughters. 
The princess is a cultured and attractive woman. The 
home seemed ideal. The grounds were extensive and 
beautiful, the house large and commodious. The follow- 
ing day I made a journey of twenty miles to visit Prince 
Gregory Orbeliani, calling on the way upon the chief 
of the district, who insisted on my remaining for lunch- 
eon. After luncheon, mounting a horse, he rode by ray 
carriage until we reached Orbeliani's. From time to 
time he called a halt to point out things which he thought 
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might interest me: underground wine vats, under- 
ground granaries, etc. The granaries in that part of the 
country are large, deep holes dug in the form of an egg, 
the walls packed hard, and small bundles of straw hung 
around the sides to absorb all possible moisture. These 
holes are filled with grain and then so skillfully covered 
that only a person who knows where they are can find 
them. My friend opened a granary for me and also a 
somewhat similar place where wine was stored. 

Grapes on the Caucasus are handled in a primitive 
manner. Deep excavations are made, and into them are 
sunk enormous earthenware pots or jars. Then, out of 
a basswood log, thirty or forty feet long, a trough is 
constructed. It is slightly raised at one end to give the 
proper inclination, and in the lower end is fixed a spout 
leading to the jar which is to be filled. Strong stakes are 
driven into the ground by the side of this trough, and 
a pole firmly attached to them; the trough is filled with 
grapes; then three or four men who have stripped their 
feet and legs and washed them carefully walk up and 
down in the trough, holding firmly to the pole so as not 
to slip. They tread on the grapes, the juice of which 
runs out of the spout into the jar; when one jar is filled, 
the spout is directed to another. The virtue of pressing 
juice out with the feet is that the seeds and skin of 
the grape are not crushed, hence do not affect the flavor 
of the wine. After a jar is filled, a beveled cover, wider 
outside than inside, is put on. When the juice begins to 
ferment, it raises the cover and throws out impurities; 
as soon as fermentation stops, the cover drops down 
again. The wine in fact takes care of itself. A shed is 
built over the jars. Each vineyard has its own wine 
shed. 

Not long after sunset we reached Prince Gregory 
Orbeliani's. The prince was a man greatly respected, a 
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regular old-fashioned Georgian — the only Georgian 
who was viceroy of the Caucasus after the Russians took 
possession of the country in 1799. The chief of the dis- 
trict remained for the night. Tea was served and then, 
at eleven o'clock, supper. Eleven o'clock is the supper 
hour on the Caucasus, or was at this time. The war be- 
tween Austria and north Germany was over, and the 
north Germans from having been a small people had be- 
come a world power. We talked about the war and 
about the Americans and Germans. One guest re- 
marked how quickly the Austrian war was finished. 
Prince Gregory answered: 'Yes, because one side was 
weak and the other shrewd, but not manly.' I never had 
a pleasanter visit than at the house of this wise, old man. 
the great Georgian of his day. 

I left early in the morning and traveling rapidly 
reached Tiflis late in the evening. The event of the 
next day was a dinner at Witte's, a parting dinner for 
Serge, who was leaving that evening for Odessa. I 
noticed in the boy the same remarkable energy, de- 
cision, and will power, imperious and strong, which 
later distinguished Count Witte. I saw him say good- 
bye to his mother, get into the carriage, and drive away. 
That night General Fadeyev, his unmarried sister, and 
I sat up till four o'clock in the morning, talking about 
Russia, its history and its hopes. This brother and sister 
were thorough Russians. The whole family inclined 
toward Spiritualism, were in fact Spiritualists. Miss 
Fadeyev was a remarkable woman, and so was Madame 
Blavatsky. 

My last day in Tirlis I had many callers. General 
Zinovielf. master of ceremonies to the Grand Duke 
Michael, came, followed by a servant with a bottle of 
wine. 'Yercmi Davidovich/ said he, 'it is hard to get the 
best old wine of Kakhetia, but I have a few bottles in 
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my cellar ; I have brought you one of them as a parting 
gift, hoping that you may go out of the Caucasus with- 
out accident and will come back to us soon, for we all 
love you.' 

Prince Orbcliani came early and sat with me until 
the carriage was ready. I said to him: 'General Zino- 
vieff has given me a bottle of wine, the oldest and best to 
be had in the Caucasus. Now you and I will drink it, for 
if I were to hunt the world over, I could not find a bet- 
ter place to drink it than right here with you.' 

Ilotisoff, chief of the department of agriculture, 
called. The time came for starting, the only ceremony 
left was to attend the guest to his carriage, and Prince 
Orbeliani and Hotisoff, the two representing marvel- 
ously well the two elements on the Caucasus, conducted 
me to the carriage. I had both a Georgian and an 
Armenian sendoff. 

I had brought from Count Tolstoi, minister of the 
interior, a letter to the governor of Tiriis, Orlovski. As 
soon as I delivered the letter, he sent one of his men, 
wearing the mountain costume, to stand outside my 
door at the hotel, to be a personal servant. When I left, 
this man sat on the seat with the driver and went to 
where the road turns to meet the mountain road — per- 
haps, twenty miles. When we parted, he showed real 
affection for me, and said: 'If ever we meet again, I 
shall surely try to serve you.' 

The governor of Tiflis was a Pole, a clever, self- 
made man. From being poor he became rich and estab- 
lished his family well and strongly. In doing this he 
made enemies. I was told some years later that after a 
time such reports came to St. Petersburg that a 
'straight-laced' senator was sent to the Caucasus to 
ascertain if the reports were true. The Grand Duke 
Michael was the governor's friend, for, wherever he 
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went, everything was arranged as if by magic; he would 
have entertained no complaint against the governor. 
If he had not had so many and such bitter enemies, all 
would have been smoothed over. But the puritanical 
senator was coming to the Caucasus determined to find 
out the truth. When the senator was near Tiflis. the 
governor suddenly fell ill and by the time he reached the 
city, Orlovski was dead. I have pleasant recollections of 
Orlovski, for he was an obliging and courteous man. 

After the turn in the road, I traveled on till ten 
o'clock in the evening with courier horses and a carriage 
that I had hired for the whole journey. On an average 
we changed horses every twelve miles. There are three 
grades of horses: first, the courier horses at special 
command of the emperor; second, courier horses for 
government business; third, horses for people going on 
their own personal business. Each man must take the 
horses to which he has the right by the paper he has 
received from government. When a courier is traveling, 
his yamachik, or driver, when some distance from a sta- 
tion, blows a horn. It is heard at the station, and im- 
mediately fresh horses are attached to a wagon ; when he 
arrives, his trunk is put into the new conveyance, and off 
he goes again. Couriers can drive as fast as they wish, 
but men who are traveling on their own business can 
drive but seven versts an hour. In only two European 
languages are there words to describe the way courier 
horses are driven. The French have the phrase, 'Belly 
to the ground' ; the Hungarians, 'At horse-death speed' 
—all that a man can get out of a horse. I had an order 
tor courier horses. 

Fifteen miles from Tiflis is the old town of Mtskhet. 
formerly a capital of Georgia. Several of the native 
kings and queens are buried in its cathedral said to have 
been built in the fourth century. There are many an- 
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cient towers in the town, some of them eighty feet high, 
evidently watch towers. I spent the first night at MIeta, 
a post station at the foot of the mountain, and was up 
and off at the gray of dawn. As we began to ascend, the 
approach of winter became more and more evident. The 
scenery was magnificent! Three days earlier there had 
been a fierce snowstorm on the mountain. In fact, tins 
was the first day that that part of the road was open 
again. 

The Georgian military road is an example of what 
can be done by a man of genius like Prince Michael 
Vorontsov. Smooth, even, and always of the same width, 
it winds, like an enormous serpent, through the valleys 
and climbs the mountains, zigzagging up precipitous 
heights till it reaches the pass. No better men to drive 
horses have ever been in the world than the Caucasus 
drivers. All Georgians are fine horseback riders, but it 
is in the Russian blood to drive horses, as it was in the 
Roman blood. 

There was wonderful beautv in the scenerv and in 
the atmosphere that day. At times the atmosphere was 
half-clear, only a thin haze floated along on the moun- 
tain side; again every object was shrouded in mystery. 
Aboxit one o'clock we were near the highest part of the 
mountain, the part where the great snowfall had blocked 
the road. White snow banks were almost house high 
above the carriage. When approaching the place where 
the snow was deepest, we were for a few minutes out of 
the drifts and above them. The view was beyond the 
power of words to describe. I looked down and saw 
eagles floating far below us; still they were high in the 
air for we were near the summit where the road is 8,000 
feet high. I looked up and saw the loftiest peaks of the 
Caucasus. A glorious landscape of mountains was above 
and below the summit of the mountain we were crossing. 
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Beyond the Krestovaya Gora pass the snow gradu- 
ally decreased. We traveled rapidly, changing horses 
often, for the post stations over this part of the road arc 
only a few miles apart. About Jive o'clock in the after- 
noon we came to the Kazbec station, opposite Mount 
Kazbec, the great mountain where Zeus bound Pro- 
metheus in punishment for stealing fire from heaven 
and giving it to helpless, shivering mankind. Halfway 
up the mountain, which is 16,546 feet above the sea, 
is the monastery of St. George. 

The post station was good, and fortunately I was 
the only guest; there was enough to cat and pleasant 
service. I asked the station master to have horses ready 
by six in the morning. I got up very early to see Kaz- 
I>ec as it emerged from darkness into light. I saw it 
come out of the dawn mists as out of another world. 
Far up was the monastery, lonely, silent, deep snow 
around it everywhere. Later, standing out on a nose of 
rock, like the prow of a ship, I saw the castle of Tsaritsa 
Tamara; a strong castle built in a marvelous place as 
it appeared to me in the half mist and light of that 
wintry day. In the old time it was one of the most 
defensible fortresses of the Caucasus, the only question 
was of provisions. 

There are two great women in Georgian history: 
Nina, the saint wbo brought Christianity into the coun- 
try and whose cross, made from two pieces of strong 
grapevine tied together with threads of her hair, is the 
most holy relic in Georgia; and Queen Tamara, who 
was an able and strangely fascinating person. In pass- 
ing Tamara's castle I recalled the great Russian poet's 3 
description of it. 'In the deep defile of Dariel, where 
the Terek is burrowing its way, stands an ancient castle 
of Tsaritsa Tamara. In that castle on a narrow, lofty 

* Lcrmonlof. 
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place lived Tsaritsa Taniara, lovely as an angel of 
heaven, cunning and merciless as a demon of hell. To 
that beautiful castle came all men and there they were 
received — when the night was over, they were hurled 
out into death.' 

We passed a defile from which an ice river flows out 
of Kazbec. It moves too slowly to be perceptible, but 
once or twice in a century it becomes blocked. Then it 
breaks and floods the whole district around. This has 
happened only once since the Russian occupation. In 
Pushkin's works there is a poem describing this river 
of ice. 

All the way down the mountain the scenery is amaz- 
ingly fine. At times, straight in front is a solid wall of 
rock and you wonder how it will be possible to pass 
that wall. You nearly reach it. Then a sharp turn car- 
ries you into a shadowy ravine where the sun never 
shines lohger than an hour or two in a day. 

That afternoon I had two great surprises: first, we 
came suddenly upon a remarkable waterfall, one of the 
unique things of the world. It is seen far up on the 
mountain, falling straight down, but it does not reach 
the bottom, except as mist. It disappears, carried away 
by the wind, for in its descent it touches nothing and its 
height is very great. At the station, just beyond the 
waterfall, a monstrous rock lay in front of the building 
and not forty feet away. The station master had not 
recovered from the terror caused by its fall. 'Think/ 
said he, 'where I and my family would be today if that 
rock had come forty feet farther.' This was my second 
surprise: we were but a short distance from the rock 
station when I saw a carriage approaching rapidly and 
noticed that its occupant was an official. When near, he 
decided that I was the man he was in search of. The 
carriage stopped and he asked: 'Are you Yeremi 

Davidovich Curtin?' 
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'I am.' 

'The ataman of the Cossacks of the Terek, Loris 
Melikoff, has sent me to meet you.' 

We drove to the next station, my traps were trans- 
ferred to the officials carriage, and we went on together. 
Descending gently, we were soon in an almost level 
country where the Terek, after its wild career over 
rocks and through terrible ravines on its downward 
journey from Kazbec, flows peacefully through green 
meadows. We reached Vladikavkaz (commanding the 
Caucasus) just at sunset, and I went directly to the 
ataman's house where a cordial welcome awaited me. 
1 was conducted to a handsome suite of rooms, and a 
special servant was placed at my command. Tea was 
brought at once, and at eleven o'clock supper was served 
— several guests were present. The ataman had re- 
cently returned from Vienna and western Europe and 
he had his attendants bring into the room for our in- 
spection curious machines and various beautiful articles, 
which he had purchased in Vienna. Among them were 
presents for the Grand Duke Michael. The next morn- 
ing the ataman went with me to the most interesting 
places in the city: the barracks, the market, and to a 
school where seventy young boys were being educated. 
Thirty-five of the boys were from the different moun- 
tain tribes, and thirty-five were Russian boys. Through- 
out the room a mountain boy was seated by a Russian 
boy. There were rules against whispering, but, to a 
certain degree, it was permitted, since everything must 
be said in Russian. The ataman in calling my attention 
to this system of teaching said: 'We know that, do what 
you please, children will whisper in school. Pupils who 
sit side by side get acquainted and are likely to come 
together on the playground. We find that in a year the 
mountain children speak Russian fairly well and in 
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two years perfectly.' The Terek, a river made famous 
by the many battles fought on its banks, by the poems 
of Lermontof, and the songs of minstrels, divides the 
city of Vladikavkaz, which might be called a big small 
town. The population at this time was about 30,000. 
During the war with Shamyl, Vladikavkaz contained a 
Russian garrison, which guarded the entrance to the 
Dariel pass and the Georgian military road, thus se- 
curing communication with the South. 

The Caucasus range of mountains is cut in two by 
the deep gorges through which flow the rivers Aragva 
and Terek, both rising in Mount Kazbec; the first flows 
southward emptying into the Kura, the ancient Cyrus, 
at the little Georgian town of Msketi, in whose neigh- 
borhood Pompey celebrated the Saturnalian games be- 
fore returning from his eastern campaign; the second, 
a raging, rushing river which falls 10,000 feet in thirty- 
five miles, goes northward and issuing from the gorge 
at Vladikavkaz reaches the plains beyond and empties 
its waters into the Caspian sea. Vladikavkaz is situated 
at the mouth of the gorge and closes its entrance effec- 
tively; by its position it barred communication between 
Shamyl and the mountaineers of the West and enabled 
Russia to subject first one and then the other part of 
that mountainous region. In the time of war Vladikav- 
kaz was a distributing point for military supplies and 
the place where troops met and halted on their way to 
different fields of action. 

After luncheon an adjutant and I went on horse- 
back to an Osset village situated on a tributary of the 
Terek. Of all the Caucasus people the Ossetes are sup- 
posed to be the best representatives of the Aryans. On 
the northern side of the mountains they are undoubtedly 
an Aryan people. The Eristofs, the leading family of 
Gori, though they are now Georgians, claim to have de- 
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scended from these Ossetians. Georgian, a well de- 
veloped and interesting language, is not purely Aryan. 
The people are blue-eyed and remarkably fine-looking. 
The adjutant took me to the house of the chief man of 
the village. The first thing the chief did was to have a 
Iamb killed and roasted on spits. The slaughter of the 
lamb troubled me; I had no inclination to partake of its 
flesh, but I could not refuse. The chief sent for several 
of his friends who came with great alacrity. They were 
probably aware that a guest had arrived and knew that 
a feast would be spread. Pitcher, bowl, and towels were 
brought, and each man washed his hands. A clean board 
was put on the floor, and we sat down around it, Turk 
fashion. Large pieces of thin bread, the shape of a 
plate, were placed on the board, one in front of each 
man, then pieces of mutten put on the bread. They gave 
me a knife, but the native people always use a knife 
which they cam' in a pocket on the sheath of their 
sword. With the meat you eat your plate and, when 
both have disappeared, there is a great washing of 
hands. The village, though small, was a good repre- 
sentative of Osset villages. I saw there one of the hand- 
somest men I have ever seen, a strong, wgII preserved 
man, seventy-eight years of age. He had a bright, in- 
tellectual face, very white skin, and splendid blue eyes. 
The ataman, or governor, of Vladikavkaz. Loris Meli- 
koff, was the man who later on was in command at St. 
Petersburg and, it is said, drew up, at the suggestion 
of Alexander II, what was intended to be a new con- 
stitution, a constitution which would give more local 
liberty to Russia than has been known since the founda- 
tion of the Moscow power. A. few days before this new 
order was to be promulgated, the emperor was assassi- 
nated. 
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At dinner that evening there were fouxteen persons 
besides myself. When dinner was well under way, Gen- 
eral Melikoff, an Armenian by blood, though thoroughly 
Russian by education and career, turned to me, and 
said: 'Mr. Curtin, you are an American, but you will 
understand all 1 say, for you know the language and the 
people of each of my guests tonight. You have made a 
journey over the Caucasus. You have visited Gregory 
Orbeliani. He, a Georgian, has been viceroy of the 
Caucasus. I am a Russian, but a Russian of pure Ar- 
menian blood. The company present will give you some 
idea of Russia's power of assimilating foreign elements. 
Here are fifteen persons, all speaking Russian. My wife 
is a Georgian; the gentleman sitting at your right- 
hand comes from Kabarda — halfway between the gates 
of the Caucasus and Kertch — he was graduated from 
the University of Moscow and is one of the best Russian 
speakers in the empire though he has no Russian blood. 
On my left is the chief of the district, a German by 
blood, but his language is Russian; he speaks German 
with difficulty. My adjutant. Colonel Allison, is the 
grandson of a Scotchman, but he doesn't know a word 
of English. 

'Now tell me, do you think the English in India 
could assemble guests like these? Would the English in 
India put a man like me, a native of that country, with 
not a drop of English blood in his veins, in a place which 
was called "commanding Hindustan"? Has there ever 
been in India, or will there ever be as long as the Eng- 
lish occupy the country, a man born in India of native 
parents, who will be viceroy of India, and commander 
of the forces, as Gregory Orbeliani has been, or will he 
hold a position similar to mine: commander of the Cos- 
sacks of the Terek, the most Russian of all Russian 
people? 
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'I speak thus to show you the difference between the 
position of Russia and the position of England. The 
English hold their position through marvelous clever- 
ness and management, while the Russians hold theirs 
through the strength of their historical and geographical 
position. In a reasonable length of time, the Caucasus 
will be as Russian as the center of the empire. It is only 
a little over sixty years since the trans-Caucasus was 
joined to Russia, and see what a change has taken place! 
In 1795 Agha Muhammad khan, shah of Persia, re- 
duced Tiflis to a mass of ruins, put to death all the in- 
habitants who could not escape and would not accept 
Mohammedanism; none betrayed their faith. 

'The destruction of Tiflis took place only seventy 
years ago. Such an invasion is now as impossible as is 
a second appearance of Genghis khan. I consider the 
possession of the Caucasus of far more importance to 
Russia than the lordship of India can be to England. 
India, though an empire in itself, will become more and 
more embarrassing to England, while the Caucasus will 
increase in economic value. The strategic position of the 
Caucasus cannot be overestimated. It is a great natural 
fortress on the flank of all Asia north of the Hindoo 
Koosh mountains. At the same time it commands Asia 
Minor. 

'We have made good roads in a country never before 
traveled except on foot or on horseback. We have 
stepped from the tenth into the nineteenth century. We 
Georgians and Armenians have had a full share in this 
work. One of the best and ablest commanders on the 
Caucasus was a Georgian, Prince Tsitsiani. The fame 
of an Armenian, Prince Bebutof, another commander 
in chief, is known to all Russia. 

'Russian history differs from every other history in 
Europe, not only in events, but in its whole logic. In 
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the eleventh century, when Kief was the capital, and 
Novgorod a kind of loosely attached republic, Russia 
was more prosperous than England and more advanced 
than her neighbors on the west. Had there been a way 
of regulating the succession of princes and securing a 
single executive head for the whole county, Russia 
might have advanced rapidly. But a division of power 
with civil war and the terrible Tartar invasion brought 
ruin upon the land. It took two centuries and a half 
to shake off the Tartar yoke. Free from that, Russia 
had to defend her existence against Poland, and a bit- 
ter fight it was. Had the Poles been united and tolerant, 
they would probably have won; as it was. the Russians 
maintained their independence and in 1613 elected 
Michael Romanoff tsar. 

'Ancient Russia was lost by a division of powers; 
middle age Russia was delivered and defended by a 
concentration of power. Peter the Great made Russia 
an empire and a European state by the most intense ex- 
ercise of power, wielded by himself alone. Alexander II 
gave freedom to 44,000,000 of people; of these 23.000,- 
000 were on estates of proprietors, the remainder on 
crownlands. This was done against the wish of the 
majority of proprietors though there was a minority 
of a high character on the side of the emperor. But when 
emancipation was inevitable, the proprietors did not 
stand in its way. They aided in carrying it out. 

'As to a Zcinsky Sabor, about which Moscow people 
talk so much, I am not ready to give an opinion. A 
Zemsky Sahor, or council of the country, would be a 
consultative parliament, elected from all classes of peo- 
ple, empowered to discuss the needs and wants of the 
empire and draw up projects of laws to be submitted to 
the emperor, who would have the right of absolute veto. 
The value of stich an assembly honestly conducted 
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would be great. The information furnished and the 
opinions expressed by serious, responsible men are al- 
ways worthy of attention, and no wise ruler would re- 
ject them without satisfactory reasons. But no power, 
unless it wishes to commit suicide, can yield to the de- 
mands of wrong-headed men, young or old, who have 
not been able to learn a lesson in the school of life, or any 
other school. Russia's history may be made tragic but 
never insignificant. No one knows what the future may 
bring, but we may say with tjhe great Cossack hetman, 
Khmelnitski: "What will be, will be, and that will be 
which God shall give." ' The general was an easy 
speaker, a man of broad mind, wide experience, and 
great tact. The dinner was wonderfully fine, an intel- 
lectual treat which lasted some hours. 

At the first glimmer of dawn, I started for Piati- 
gorsk. Down the northern plain of the foot of the Cau- 
casus we rushed at 'belly to the ground* speed, four 
horses abreast. At this time (1867) traveling through 
that region was not altogether safe; a person might he 
attacked, captured, and carried off into captivity to 
await ransom. Hence, there was a line of Cossack posts 
along the foot of the Caucasus. In front of each sta- 
tion two men were on horseback night and day, fully 
armed and ready for any emergency. Orders had been 
given by the governor, and two men rode at breakneck 
speed by my carriage to the first station, there two other 
men shot out and followed, the first two stopping. I 
did not need to halt for refreshment or to change car- 
riage. The governor had given me his carriage to travel 
in to the Don, and at each station fresh horses stood 
harnessed, awaiting my arrival. He had also given me 
a large hamper in which I found substantial food and 
also dainties. It was a hazy day, but occasionally the 
veil was swept aside and there was a glorious view of the 
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mountains. About dusk Mount Mashuka was in sight. 
and on its slopes the town of Piatigorsk, then a small 
place somewhat celebrated for its mineral springs but 
now the great health resort of Russia. 

Loris Melikoff had, by telegraph, informed the 
chief of the town that I was coming, and on my arrival 
at the hotel he was there to welcome me and the follow- 
ing day he went with me to the different springs and to 
points from whence there were fine views of the moun- 
tains; he also conducted me to the tomb of Lermontof, 
the great Russian poet. At that time Yevdikomoff, one 
of the heroes of the Caucasus, lived in Piatigorsk, the 
man who conquered the western half of the country, 
everywhere west of the gates of the Caucasus. Every- 
thing east of them was conquered by Prince Baryatin- 
sky. One of the heroes was by origin a common Cossack, 
the other was a descendant of Rurik — two kinds of 
strength, two kinds of pride — Yevdikomoff was as 
strong and proud as Baryatinsky, only there was & 
difference in these qualities. 

That evening I said to the chief of the district : 'I 
thought to leave Piatigorsk tomorrow but there is a 
great man here whom I would like to meet, General 
Yevdikomoff. If he will receive me, I will stay another 
day.' The chief sent a message to the general, and he 
made an appointment for ten the next morning. At 
ten, on the tick of the clock, I was at his house. Know- 
ing his history I had wished to see him, and he, knowing 
his own value and knowing the value of America, was 
glad to meet a representative of that country who could 
talk to him in his own language and knew of his heroic 
work and deeds. He was an old man living alone with 
an old wife. I spent an hour or so with them. In part- 
ing I said: 'General, knowing what you have done, I 
was very anxious to see you, and I thank you for receiv- 
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ing me. 1 The old man kissed me, and we parted. I was 
on the road early in the morning and sped forward rap- 
idly all day and the following night. Then I reached a 
place where at the best possible angle one of the great 
mountains of the world stood before me, Elbruz, which 
rises to the height of 18,500 feet. The peculiarity of 
Elbruz is that it runs farther north than the other peaks 
of the chain and is higher, so it can be seen at a great dis- 
tance. As I reached the station at Stavropol, the top of 
the mountain emerged from the clouds and on the sum- 
mit was sunlight. A glorious sight! During the night 
snow had fallen, and now the air was chilly. 

There was scant accommodation in the town, so I 
went at once to the governor whom I had met in the 
Crimea. He welcomed me with great cordiality, gave me 
a room, detailed a servant to attend me, and said: 'Mow 
Yeremi Davidovich, as a favor to me be. so kind as to 
consider yourself at home.' Hospitality was extended 
so quickly and heartily that it was one of the finest 
welcomes I have ever had. When I was refreshed and 
rested, my host asked me to drive with him for an hour 
or two. 

The town is on a plain in front of Elbruz; there is a 
grand view of a mountain which is indescribably fine. 
Ten guests were invited to dine with us that evening, 
mainly Cossack officials. Afterward the governor took 
me to an Italian opera. When he invited me, he said: 
'This is the greatest surprise I can give you. I will guar- 
antee that it is the worst opera in the world, but do not 
blame me. it was here before I came.' We found, as he 
said, that the opera's only merit was its unique badness. 
The company was Italian and they sang in Italian, but 
they were merely tramp musicians. This 'opera' and 
the governor's charming reception made the visit mem- 
orable for me. 
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The next morning I started again. The weather was 
disagreeable, cold, gray, with heavy fog. The road was 
as bad as it was possible for it to be. Two days later, 
after traveling day and night through mud and over 
rocks — the springs of the ataman's carriage had given 
out and that added in no small degree to the discom- 
fort of the wearisome, onrushing ride — I arrived at 
Rostof on the Don at two o'clock in the morning of a 
dark, dreary night. We knocked at the gate of a mer- 
chant of Rostof. I had met him and had promised to 
come directly to his house. He opened a window, looked 
out, and cried: 'Oh, Yeremi Davidovich, is it you!? 
Thank God! I am very glad to see you.' And he came 
down and brought me in with a warm welcome. The 
year before I had been present in Moscow at his be- 
trothal and marriage. Notwithstanding the time of 
night, servants were called and supper served. Then 
I went to bed to get a much needed rest. 

I remained one day in Kostof, then went to Novo 
Tcherkask. Potapoff. the acting ataman of the Don 
Cossacks, the smallest strong man I have ever seen, was 
now at home. The weather was as bad as possible, 
gloomy and rainy. The streets were so muddy that it 
was difficult to move around. I was forced to spend five 
days waiting for the ground to freeze. The Emperor 
Nicholas once visited Rostof in similar weather, and it 
was all that twelve pairs of oxen could do to draw his 
carriage into town. 

I had two pleasant dinners at the ataman's. The 
daughter of Prince Mestcherski, a pretty girl, fourteen 
years of age, was visiting at the house. Yermoloff. the 
ataman's adjutant, was in love with her. as was also 
Dokhtoroff, the second adjutant, a young man belong- 
ing to a noted Russian family. Dokhtoroff is now a dis- 
tinguished general in the Russian army. 
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Frost came on a Tuesday night. On Wednesday at 
midday I started in a perekladnoi drawn by three horses 
on a keen run over the surface of a roadless land. At 
the end of forty-eight hours of such riding, a person's 
nerves will be greatly roused. If he can hold a firm seat 
in the perckladnoi, that is. keep himself from being 
hurled out by the jolting and pounding, he will surely 
have short naps, say from two to five minutes' duration. 
At these times, to judge from my own experience, he 
may have wonderful visions. From Tiflis to the Don I 
had traveled in an easy spring carriage, at high speed 
in the daytime, and I rested at night, except in one in- 
stance. Hence, the journey, however interesting in 
other respects, was of no value in the matter of visions. 
At the Don I had to leave my spring carriage and take 
to the perekladnoi. Between the Don and the first rail- 
road station on my route, the distance was 500 miles; 
the road simply wagon tracks over the country, or the 
face of the country itself, whenever escape from the 
tracks could be had. The whole region of southern Rus- 
sia is exceedingly fertile, a land of deep, black loam 
with clay mixed in varying measure. In spring there 
are oceans of mud, dried in due time by the heat; and 
in autumn other oceans which are hardened by frost as 
the season advances and then covered with snow. My 
journey was in the first days of December. 

I had resolved to pass over the 500 miles from Novo 
Tcherkask to the railroad in the shortest time possible, 
resting neither day nor night. I did this partly for the 
sensation but mainly because an acquaintance of mine. 
Prince Obolenski, an adjutant of the emperor, was to 
start from Novo Tcherkask at noon on Thursday to 
make the same journey. He seemed to think that no 
man but a Russian could make a long journey in a post 
wagon drawn by the highest rate of horse speed. Though 
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a day later in starting, he promised to outstrip my slow 
progress and reach the railroad first. 

I didn't say anything aloud, but I said in my mind: 
'You will not get there first if I can help it.' He came 
out, arranged my seat in the wagon, and said good-bye. 
laughingly assuring me that we should meet on the 
road. The road was rough ; the mud, not frozen at the 
bottom, yielded a little as the wagon shot over it. and 
this, in a small degree, lessened the jolting. During the 
afternoon dark clouds swept over the sky, and snow be- 
gan to fall; at dusk it was an inch deep on the ground. 
At one station I had the fortune to find a new sleigh 
made on two poles which served both as runners and 
shafts. Stripped of bark they were quite smooth and 
slipped along admirably. By a payment of money, I 
was enabled to retain the new vehicle while the snow 
lasted. The sleigh was long and went over the road like 
a swan over water. On we dashed, the horses at a keen 
gallop. There was now about three inches of snow. 

My new sleigh left the station where it was made at 
six o'clock in the evening. I kept on all night, changing 
horses and driver every ten miles. I gave each driver 
double 'gift money' and told each to do his best. I 
wanted to go as fast as the horses could travel. At eight 
o'clock the following morning the ground was bare, and 
I was in a post wagon again, but in that night I had 
put 126 miles behind me. It was a night half in moon- 
fight; thick clouds and snow flurries, darkness and wind, 
followed by clear light and sweet air in a region covered 
with freshly fallen snow. The drivers were skillful, the 
horses strong. I urged the drivers, the drivers urged 
the horses, the beasts galloped on in the darkness and 
raced in the moonlight. 

Over the country and through sleeping villages we 
hastened and hurried. Through one place we swept in 
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the darkness. All were asleep, no sounds were heard 
except those from the rush of horses and sleigh. At an- 
other a legion of dogs made a dash for us, but no dog 
could keep pace with that sleigh in the moonlight as we 
tore out at full speed into open plains. 

At noon, twenty-four hours after starting, I had 
gone 196 miles. It had thawed during the night and 
forenoon; the road was injured, and we advanced more 
slowly. The night of Thursday was cold and dark, the 
mud frozen, the road rough, the journey fatiguing and 
dreary. I took no rest at any station, and did not doze. 
I urged drivers and station masters and pressed for- 
ward all night and Friday and the following night. I 
was tired but I was more excited than sleepy, my mind 
being fiercely intent on the journey. 

It was just before daybreak on Saturday morning 
that I began to be drowsy, drowsy to painfulness. I 
resolved to sleep a little crouched on the bottom of the 
wagon, balancing myself and holding to a rope which I 
had tied across the box. I was asleep the instant I gave 
myself permission. I had slept a couple of minutes 
when I was roused by a jolt. I had slept three or four 
times, perhaps, in this way when all at once I saw a 
glorious city on the summit and sloping heights of a 
mountain. It resembled the city of Constantine but 
was more splendid by far than that Constantinople, 
which, twenty months later, I saw at its best in an after- 
noon haze from the deck of an Austrian steamer sail- 
ing in from the Euxine — the Black sea. My dream 
city came down to the roadside. Crowds of people were 
there, some standing near, others walking slowly; some 
not two feet distant looked at me greetingly. To this 
day I can see their faces distinctly; their features were 
as real and living as those of near friends. 
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Soon I became conscious of music; distant singing 
came to my ears, wonderful singing. I woke; the city 
and all that was in it melted and vanished. I tried to 
settle into the same sleep again and bring back that 
beautiful city, but it was gone to eternity, gone beyond 
power of recall. Such visions on the road in moments of 
excessive weariness and nervous excitement have been 
seen by others during snatches of sleep, sometimes light, 
but still sleep. 4 When I opened my eyes, the day was 
just breaking; I had slept about five minutes the last 
time. Soon we came to a station; I drank hot tea, and 
my drowsiness ended. 

That morning at nine o'clock I arrived at the rail- 
road. The 500 miles were passed over in two days and 
twenty-one hours. I had traveled night and day, eating 
a bite which was ready for me as we rushed up to the 
station, for the horn had been blown as far away as it 
could possibly be heard. Horses were always in harness, 
ready to be attached to the sleigh or wagon. With bet- 
ter roads the journey might have been made in some- 
what less time, but under the circumstances it was made 
quickly. The emperor's adjutant left Novo Tcherkask 
on Thursday at noon, but did not arrive at the railroad 
till Tuesday of the following week. A thaw came — he 
had to make, through mud and on wheels, the first 200 
miles that I made on frozen ground, and mostly in a 
sleigh. 

To make the journey perfect. I wanted to catch the 
morning train but. when I came to the second last sta- 
tion, I was obliged to take tired horses, so for that ten 
miles we were forced to slacken speed. From the last 
station we went on swiftly, but I was half an hour late 
for the train. The driver was hastening on with such 

* Kxftmplcs are. the visions seen by California overland Immigrants at 
the lowest point of their exhaustion when traversing the desertj 
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mad speed that as he turned a corner near the railroad 
station at Koslof he landed me in a huge snowdrift; 
fortunately the snow was soft, and I was unharmed. 
Koslof was as far south as the railroad was built at 
that time. I had to wait till evening. 1 had intended to 
spend the Sabbath in Tver, but losing a day I did not 
venture to stop. I was at St. Petersburg four days 
earlier than Prince Obolenski. I met him at the English 
club and said: 'You know, my dear friend, "Great is 
the God of the Russian land" but also great is the God 
of the American land.' 



VIII 
Trouble with Clay 

I made this journey during a six months' leave from 
Washington with the full consent of Clay, for there was 
almost no work to do. 1 The preceding winter I had been 
present when a Hungarian Jew, a citizen of the United 
States, a bitter enemy of Clay, had made a terrible com- 
plaint against him to Prince Suvorof, accusing him of 
a crime. 2 Suvorof 's secretary was present at the time. 
The Jew stated that he had been writing and had al- 
ready published in Berlin articles exposing Clay. He 
said he would tell the whole story in print and make the 
American minister an object of infamy the world over. 
When I had listened to his detailed accusation as long 
as I could, I asked: 'Why do you, a citizen of the 
United States, come to Prince Suvorof, governor-gen- 
eral of St. Petersburg, who represents Russia, to make 
such a dreadful complaint against the minister of the 
United States? If these vile things are true, why don't 
you write to our secretary of state, Mr. Seward?* 

My question, which the Jew could not answer, made 
liim fiercely angry; he withdrew almost immediately. 
Suvorof saw at once what I had done. He recognized 
that I could not listen to such accusations and was in 
the right, but he said: 'A Jew is a very revengeful 
man. You have heard this one doing a dastardly thing. 
He will fear exposure and from this hour he will be an 

'So far as the archives show, Curtio had asleed for a leave of 
'three or four months' to enable him to return to the United States and 
visit his home. Clay's consent was explicit and hearty. See introduction, 
page I4.J 

' Tf the reference is to the Chnntems family, the man was a Swiss. 
the woman Irish-J 
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active enemy and do all he can to injure j'ou. He will 
even condone the terrible thing which he says the 
American minister has done to a member of his fam- 
ily if through him he can reach you.' When I returned 
from the Caucasus, I found that Suvorof 's words were 
true; Clay was ray enemy and was working to make the 
Jew's son secretary of the American legation. The Jew 
had told Clay that I was intriguing against him, that I 
had written the articles which had appeared in the Ger- 
man papers. Clay met me like a thundercloud. Almost 
his first words were an accusation of plotting against 
him. 

'Why do you make such an accusation when you 
know that it is false?' I asked. 

His answer, perfectly characteristic of the man, was: 
'I always reserve the choice of weapons/ 

Before my journey to the Caucasus, Clay, though 
at times annoyed that my knowledge of Russian and 
other languages made me friends in circles where only 
his position carried him, was very friendly. In fact, 
ray knowledge of languages and peoples was frequently 
useful for him. I recall one instance in particular. In 
1865 Perry McDonald Collins started the Alaska tele- 
graph. He had long had the project in mind, and had 
been made commercial consular agent at Nikolaievsk in 
Siberia, a town at the mouth of the Amur river, as the 
best point from which to study the possibilities of his 
scheme. There he met and gained the friendship of 
Count Muravief, who won the Amur country, which till 
his time was in the possession of China. Muravief was 
interested in anything tending toward the development 
of Siberia. Collins thought only of uniting the two 
hemispheres by a telegraphic system. Retaining his 
office he went to America and interested Hiram Sibley 
in his plans. Sibley was president of the Western union 
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telegraph company. The two came to St. Petersburg 
to make a contract with the Russian government. 

Naturally, the Russians wanted to get all they 
could, and the Americans were determined to give as 
little as possible. The Russians thought the line was 
more essential for America than for Russia, and they 
insisted on their way of dividing the expected income. 
This made a good deal of work for the legation. Clay 
became mixed up in the affair and stubbornly insisted 
on the American method of division. Gortchakov might 
have yielded had he been alone, but Count Tolstoi, 
minister of ways and communications, stood against sur- 
render. In an interview with Gortchakov, Clay was in- 
sistent almost to rudeness. Afterward he realized that 
the Russian government might ask for his recall and he 
was greatly worried. He came to me, and said, after 
telling me all that had transpired: 'You know the Rus- 
sians much better than I do. What can be done to con- 
ciliate Gortchakov?* 

I thought over this question for a whole day, then 
1 said to Clay: 'I see but one way to get out of the 
position and that is to go to Gortchakov, and say: "Per- 
sonally, we are good friends, but in this Alaskan affair 
we are of different opinions. Shall we not leave the 
question to Seward, who is a wise and strictly just 
man P ' 

'Strange,' said Clay, 'that I did not think of this 
way. It has several sides, and each side is good.' 

He acted upon the suggestion at once. Gortchakov 
was willing to make this concession, and the question 
was referred to Seward. An agreement was reached 
and everything was harmonious; the company got all 
they could though it was not what they wanted. While 
this work was going on. Clay gave a dinner every Sun- 
day to which Collins and Sibley were invited. They 
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gave him $30,000 paid-up stock for his influence in St. 
Petersburg, and three or four hundred thousand dol- 
lars of ordinary stock to distribute in Russia to help on 
the enterprise, also stock to sell. The first thing Clay 
did was to sell his own stock. Sergius-Savitch Abaza, a 
clever, well-connected Russian, and George Kennan 
crossed the Pacific to explore and begin work in Siberia. 
For three years they, with a large party of workmen, 
pushed forward the enterprise as rapidly as possible, 
exploring, building stations, and preparing poles. They 
had explored the whole route from the Amur river to 
Behring strait, built some fifty stations, and prepared 
15,000 poles when, in the summer of 1867, the success 
of the Atlantic cable was assured and the Alaska tele- 
graph, after $3,000,000 had been spent, was abandoned 
at once. 

One incident in connection with Clay's activity in 
this enterprise was very unpleasant. He had persuaded 
Alexander Muhanoff, a highly respected man, who had 
a small fortune to which he held firmly, for he knew the 
value of money, to buy 7,000 rubles worth of his paid-up 
stock. Of course, when the scheme collapsed, the stock 
was worthless. Friends of Muhanoff laid the affair be- 
fore Clay and asked him to return the money in whole 
or in part. He replied that he had, as a great favor, sold 
it from his own paid-up stock; it was impossible for him 
to return any part of it. 8 

Clay was never friendly after the Jew episode. He 
went to live in the Jew's house and made every effort to 
secure the secretaryship for the Jew's son, but his efforts 

•Compare Curtin's statements arxwt Clay's business dealings, on 
wliich he may have been misinformed, with Clay's discussion In his M*moir*. 
Writings, and Spteehet . . . (Cincinnati, 1886). Popular accounts of the 
explorations for the Russo- American telegraph company are In George 
Kennan, Tent Life In Siberia (New York, 1870), and Frederick Whympcr, 
Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska (New York, 1669)4 
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were useless. 1 I retained the office as long as he held the 
position of United States minister to Russia. In Janu- 
ary, 1868, I came to America, crossing the ocean on 
the China which was then one of the best steamers of 
the Cunard line. The weather was cold and stormy ; all 
the way over, the deck of the steamer was covered with 
ice. One day the sea was so rough that only three pas- 
sengers appeared at the table. 

On reaching New York I went directly to Washing- 
ton to explain the condition in Russia, and then I 
learned why Clay had been sent to that country. Sen- 
ator Foster of Connecticut said: 'I once had a conver- 
sation with President Lincoln about Clay. As you 
know. Clay is in Russia for the second time. During 
the war, to exhibit a patriotism which he did not feel, he 
resigned. I am positive that he was intensely disap- 
pointed when his resignation was accepted, for he came 
home and at once began to work for reappointment, 
telling Seward that he had discovered that he could do 
more good in Russia than in America. He was reap- 
pointed because Lincoln was afraid he would join the 
anti-unionists in Kentucky and do harm in that state. 
When this reappointment came up, I and other senators 
decided not to confirm such a man. We went to Lincoln 
and asked that Clay's name be withdrawn. 

'Lincoln's answer was: "I ask as a favor that you 
confirm him ; I know things which you do not."['] s 

I remained a week in Washington. Matt Carpenter 
had at that time a law office on Pennsylvania avenue, 
just across from Willard's hotel. We were friends of 
long standing. He was boarding at Willard's; a table 
for two was assigned us, and during my stay we met 
there three times each day. He was greatly occupied. 

•Sec introduction, page 23-t 
*Cf. Introduction, page 2*-J 
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and it was the only opportunity we bad for uninter- 
rupted conversation. 

Matt Carpenter was a man of remarkable mentality. 
He was one of the most brilliant speakers I have ever 
listened to; a man richly endowed with gifts of rare 
quality. Unlike the majority of lawyers, his mind 
grasped many things besides law. He was interested, 
not only in the advancement of America, but in the 
advancement of the whole civilized world, and he kept 
in touch with all the great political and scientific ques- 
tions of the day. Just then he was unusually busy, for 
he not only had a difficult lawsuit on hand, but was 
working for senatorship. I spent but one evening with 
him, and that was for the purpose of meeting his friend 
Alexander T. Gray, a native of Delaware, who had 
been secretary of state in Wisconsin. 

During those days in Washington, I met for the 

first time Simon Cameron, a man who impressed me 
greatly with his strong mental makeup. I dined with 
Senator Sumner of Massachusetts, and twice spent an 
evening at Secretary Seward's. When I left St. Peters- 
burg, Gortchakov wrote to the Russian minister request- 
ing him to show the letter to Mr. Seward. In this letter, 
which Seward showed to me, I was spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise possible to use. 

From Washington I went to Milwaukee. I had not 
been home since 1862, and during those six years many 
changes had taken place in my immediate family. My 
sister Julia, the sister who had sat by me all of the night 
previous to my starting for Harvard, my sister Mary, 
and my brother George were no longer living. It was 
a sad homecoming. The week following my arrival I 
was given a reception by the chamber of commerce. 
E. D. Holton introduced me and read a fine address of 
welcome in behalf of the business public of Milwaukee. 
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Jolin Plankinton made a short speech which I answered. 
The chamber was packed with people. In the crowd 
were men who had known mc from boyhood: Alexan- 
der Mitchell. David Ferguson, Noonan; Joseph Brad- 
ford, a friend of my father; Dr. Wolcott, then old, but 
in his day one of the most skillful surgeons in the West; 
John Johnston, and many and many another. Nothing 
could I have prized more highly than the kindly greet- 
ing which I met there that day, given by men who were 
friends of my father; men whom I had known and re- 
spected from my boyhood; men who by their worth, 
ability and energy made Milwaukee one of the most 
prosperous cities, and certainly the most beautiful city 
in the Northwest. I recall the last paragraph of that 
address: 'Wishing you a prosperous return to Russia, 
we unite in invoking blessings and success to accompany 
you in all life's journey. ' c 

A few days later I was in Washington where I was 
given a passport as secretary of legation. On April 4 
I sailed for Europe. Except to talk confidentially with 
Senator Foster and Matt Carpenter, I had said nothing 
against Clay whom it was in my power to ruin without 
asking diplomats to rely upon my word. I could have 
referred them to city officials in St. Petersburg, and 
what city officials knew Gortchakov knew. 

The ocean voyage was delightful; sails were hoisted 
as soon as we readied the open sea, and were not lowered 
till we were off the coast of Ireland. I remember only 
one of the many passengers, a Scotchman whose home 
was in Texas, and I remember him for the yarns he 
spun. He told, with lively detail, how five years earlier, 
when on a visit to Scotland, a notice of his death ap- 
peared in a Texas newspaper. The notice was copied by 
a Glasgow paper ; he saw it and returned to Texas where 

•The Milwaukee Sentinel appears not to have noticed the dlnner.J 
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he found that his estate had been divided among the 
heirs, who were evidently rejoicing over his early demise. 
I remained a few days in England and made some 
pleasant acquaintances, among them John Bright, Mill, 
and other members of the English parliament. Later 
I spent a day and night with John Bright at his home. 
I delivered an address before the National reform union 
of Manchester, on Russia and the eastern question. 
Jacob Bright, M.P., presided. On the way to St. 
Petersburg I stopped at Regensburg, a city interesting 
in church history. I also spent a day in the ancient town 
of Prague, the capital of Bohemia; and three days in 
Budapest, one of the oldest cities in eastern Europe. 
Though founded in Roman times, it has suffered so 
much from invasions, inundations, and fires, and has 
been rebuilt so often that nothing of the old time re- 
mains. Since 18G7, when Hungary received the semi- 
political independence she now enjoys, great progress 
has been made in building up and ornamenting the city, 
and today it is one of the handsomest capitals in that 
part of Europe. Buda, connected with Pest by a colos- 
sal suspension bridge, is built at the foot and on the sum- 
mit of an oblong hill which is equally difficult of access 
from every side. On the summit are the fortress and the 
royal castle and also many ancient buildings, not one 
of which has any architectural beauty. The impression 
produced is that Buda is an old, dingy place with unin- 
teresting buildings and a population only half awake. 
All the activity is concentrated in Pest. Pest was at- 
tractive for me, for I understood the peculiar political 
position of the Hungarians and I knew their language. 
Since college days I have rarely taken up a Hungarian 
book without thinking of John Fiske's quaint remark 
about the language. Glancing over a Magyar book. 
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which I had been reading, he said: 'Hieremias, 7 I 
should like much to know this language, but it has a 
lurid look.' 

While in Budapest I went one evening to Margare- 
then island, the great pleasure resort of the city. I 
roamed around for a time and then going into the cafe 
sat down at a table near the door and ordered a cup of 
coffee. I was wearing a high silk hat, ignorant of the 
fact that it was the distinguishing mark of a German. 
After a few minutes, four gentlemen came in and sat 
down at a table not far away. I noticed that they looked 
at me rather closely and were apparently speaking 
about me. 

When the waiter came with my coffee, he said: 
'Please to pardon me, but those gentlemen over there 
would like to know what country you come from.' 

'I am from the United States; I am an American.' 

He did not go to their table but returned to the 
kitchen, and soon their waiter entered with the wine they 
had ordered. 

Then one of the gentlemen came to my table, and 
said: 'I beg your pardon, vou are an American?* 

'I am.' 

'In that case, perhaps you will consent to come and 
sit with us.' 

'Are you a Magyar?* I asked. 

'Yes, not only a Magyar but a honved [defender 
of the country] .' I went to. their table. 

After conversing for a time, they raised their glasses 
and said: 'Here is to the countrv which received Kos- 
suth!* 

One of the gentlemen then said: 'Forgive us if we 
were rude in asking what country you came from. Wc 
thought you were a German, but as you gave your order 

' A name he pave me in college days. 
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in Hungarian, we were not sure. If you had been a 
German, we wouldn't have harmed you but we might 
have crushed that glossy hat.' 

There is always hostility between the Germans and 
Magyars, but at that time it was greater than usual; 
the country was on the verge of revolt. Americans who 
have not studied the question can know very little about 
the conditions which cause the race struggles of Europe, 
for in the United States we have nothing that parallels 
them. Our immigrants deal with their language and 
customs as they see fit. It is to their interest to Ameri- 
canize themselves, and it is that which leads them to 
slowly divest themselves of their language and customs. 

Hungary forms half of the Austria-Hungary em- 
pire. The Magyars entered the country about a thou- 
sand years ago and conquered the people who were there 
before them ; they are of Asiatic origin. The grammar 
of their language is of Turkish pattern, while a consid- 
erable portion of their vocabulary is related to the Fin- 
nish, and they have a number of borrowed words from 
Slav and German. The Magyar tongue is as foreign 
to the Slav and Teuton as the Turkish is. In the king- 
dom of Hungary are the Roumanians. The Rouman- 
ians speak a Latin tongue and are descendants of a Ro- 
man colony planted between the Black sea and the 
Carpathian mountains in the time of the Emperor 
Trajan. The Serbs and Croats each form a division of 
the kingdom. In the Austrian part of the empire one 
of the race divisions is the Czechs. This condition of rep- 
resentation, and the gathering together in one body of 
men of many languages and traditions, makes the Aus- 
trian parliament the worst 'bear-garden' in the world. 
Clubs and riots are the regular things at the sessions. 
The Germans, when their arguments fail, begin to talk 
of their 'Bigger Fatherland,* meaning the German em- 
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pire. This rouses the ire of all the other divisions, and 
the right increases in venom. After a few minutes, I said 
good-bye and left the cafe. Two days later I was in St. 
Petersburg. 



IX 

A Secretary on Vacation 

That spring and summer I studied several of the 
languages of central Asia and learned Persian. In 
January, 1869, Field Marshal Baryatinsky invited me 
to visit him at Ivanovka, an estate some sixty miles 
beyond the Kursk, in the center of a rich agricultural 
district, a district where a great amount of grain is 
produced. Three estates, Ivanovka, Stepanovka, and 
Mazeppovka join and together are seventy miles in 
length. At this time there were 500 acres of planted 
forest, most of the trees being over seventy years old. 
Here and there were beautiful groves, gardens, and 
lawns. The house which the field marshal occupied was 
larger than the White House in Washington. Barya- 
tinsky had inherited this vast property but had given it 
to his brother. The place was simply his home when he 
was not on the Caucasus. His brother seldom lived 
there; the whole estate was under the care of agents, 
a condition which troubled the field marshal, for he 
once said to me: 'Is it not strange that that brother 
of mine prefers being an official of the imperial court 
to being a real power here in his own province?' 

The day that I started for Ivanovka I met at the 
Nikolaief station in St. Petersburg, General Kolosov- 
ski, an old and wise man. He had heard that I was go- 
ing to Ivanovka and had come to the station to see me. 

At this time there was a determined fight between 
Milyutin, the minister of war, and Baryatinsky. 'You 
are about to visit Prince Baryatinsky/ said Kolosovski. 
'You know how highly we Russians respect you. You 
know me. and I trust you will not be offended if I, an 
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old man, give you a word of caution. I hope that you 
are not and will not become connected with the dispute 
going on between the minister of war and the field 
marshal, and that you will be wise enough not to side 
with either party.' I assured him that his hopes were 
well placed, that I was going to Ivanovka simply as a 
guest, that I should not mix up in affairs which in no 
way concerned me. 'I thought so/ said the old man, 
'but you are young, and sometimes young men are in- 
cautious.' 

I thanked him for his interest in me and his kind 
words, and said good-bye as I stepped onto the train. 
I reached Ivanovka in the evening. Baryatinsky was ill 
and had retired, but the princess was waiting to welcome 
me. General Fadeyev and General Chernyaeff were 
guests at the house. At the eleven o'clock supper there 
were but four at table: Princess Baryatinsky, Gen- 
eral Fadeyev, General Chernyaeff, and myself. 

The next morning a servant brought coffee to my 
room, and immediately after Prince Baryatinsky ap- 
peared in a dressing gown. He greeted me most cor- 
dially, and said: 'Yeremi Davidovich, I was ill last eve- 
ning but I am much better this morning and have come 
to see if the servants have carried out my orders and 
given you the comfort that should be given to a guest 
who is so welcome in this house.' The forenoon was 
spent in conversation and in going through the stables 
where the prince had some magnificent horses. At lunch- 
eon I met a man whom I already knew, Demetri Orbe- 
liani, the father of Princess Baryatinsky. The princess 
was occupied in making a concordance of the bible; 
there was none in Slav. She was a pleasant, sympathetic 
woman, with wonderfully expressive eyes. Baryatin- 
sky was of medium height, a fine-looking man. with iron 
gray hair. They had no children. 
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During the days I spent at Ivanovka, much of our 
conversation was about the Caucasus and about central 
Asia, for we had with us the conquerer of Tashkent, the 
man who in June. 1865, with 12,000 soldiers had cap- 
tured a city of more than 80,000 inhabitants, the gem of 
Turkestan. He had been defeated once in the undertak- 
ing and had met with what was for his small army seri- 
ous loss. His enemies in St. Petersburg, and he had 
many, left no stone unturned to ruin him and, through 
their influence, Alexander II sent orders to Chernyaeff 
not to attempt to take Tashkent. The general was aware 
that enemies were trying to ruin his career. Hence, he 
made all haste to capture the city before he received 
orders to leave the country, and so great was his suc- 
cess that when he read the tsar's despatches instructing 
him to withdraw and not attempt the conquest of Tash- 
kent, he could reply: 'Your Majesty's orders, forbidding 
me to take Tashkent, reached me only in the city itself, 
which I have captured and now place at Your Majesty's 
feet.' He conquered the country but not his enemies, 
who later took from him. in as far as they could, the 
laurels of victory. 

The people of Tashkent did not know how small the 
army was which stormed their walls. The place was 
taken through the surprise and alarm of its populace, a 
fear of Russia which existed in the East, and the in- 
domitable courage of Chernyaeff who with so few sol- 
diers dared to storm so large a city. Chernyaeff told us 
that when he was inside the walls and saw the multitude 
of people, he was amazed at his own success. On the 
afternoon of his victory, feeling the need of a change 
of clothes, he went almost unattended to the vapor baths 
of the city. This showed such confidence in the com- 
pletion of the work and such fearlessness that no further 
resistance was made. 
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He had a battle near the Iron Gates and in speak- 
ing of it he stated that the Asiatics had the same mili- 
tary weakness that appeared in Russia in the time of 
the princes; that is, when there is no professional sol- 
diery, men are likely to stampede and run like a herd 
of cattle. This happened in the battle at the Iron Gates; 
a thousand men or more stampeded, threw off their 
outer garments — the Asiatics in that part of the coun- 
try wear a short tunic coming just below the hips and 
over it a long gown, much like an ordinary dressing 
gown — and ran away perfectly naked as regarded the 
lower part of the body. This stampede disorganized the 
other divisions, and the Russians, who were immensely 
inferior as to number, were victorious. Chernyaeff en- 
joyed telling how ridiculous those men looked running 
away from the battlefield. 

It was a rare treat to hear those three noted war- 
riors: Baryatinsky, the conqueror of the Caucasus; 
Chernyaeff, the hero of Tashkent; and General Fad- 
eyev, describe the battles and adventures in which they 
had taken the leading part. Several times it was day- 
light before we retired ; if we started, some chance word 
would waken another reminiscence, and again we would 
sit down. 

One afternoon, when Baryatinsky, Chernyaeff. and 
I were having a sleigh ride, the isvostick. who was very 
proud of the three spirited stallions he was driving, 
managed to overturn the sleigh and throw us into the 
snow. For a moment I was under both of the generals. 
As we were not injured, I found the affair amusing, 
and, while shaking off the snow. I said: 'You see how 
wonderfully strong America is? I am an American and 
I am able to hold up both of you. The Caucasus could 
not hold and resist one of you. and central Asia could 
not resist the other.' This idea pleased the field marshal 
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who laughed till tears came to his eyes. Altogether the 
tip-over roused a good deal of mirth, in the way of 
jokes and repartee. 

The following day the prince and I went alone to a 
rather large peasant village which he wished to show 
me. We talked during this ride about what was greatly 
on the general's mind: getting communication with 
central Asia. 'It is a matter of first importance to have 
railroads,' said he, 'but in St. Petersburg they are back- 
ward, and money sufficient for the enterprise is not in 
evidence.' He remarked that he had nothing against 
Englishmen in general but he had a good deal against 
the English government which was ever trying to de- 
fame Russia. 'They will always threaten us,' said he, 
'until we are in the position to threaten them. Then, 
perhaps, we may live in peace. The only way for 
America to live in long continued peace with England 
is to expand rapidly, and quietly assume the headship 
of the English-speaking world. The greatness of a na- 
tion depends upon the devotion of the people to a few 
intelligent men. In Russia, you understand that the im- 
perial family is only one of the incidents in Russian 
history, but it is a very important incident. If today, for 
any reason, the imperial family should fail in under- 
standing its position, which is simply the signboard of 
Russian unity, and should cease to be useful, we would 
remove them, and put up another signboard, whatever 
it might be. Though they may not realize it, our im- 
perial family amounts to nothing aside from us. the 
people. In England the royal family have accepted this 
position; the intelligence of the nation has the family in 
hand. The most interesting thing in England is that the 
people are said to rule, while in reality it is the few.' 

The prince had been in England and had studied 
English politics. The supreme effort in Baryatinsky's 
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conquest of the Caucasus was the capture of the moun- 
tain fortress of Gunib and the great leader, Shamyl. 
For upward of sixty years Russia had been carrying on 
a desultory warfare with the peoples of the Caucasus. 
In 1801 they had taken possession of Georgia but they 
had never conquered Daghestan. The country was diffi- 
cult of access. The Daghestan communities thought 
that no power on earth could conquer them; first, be- 
cause of the great number and inaccessibility of their 
villages and then, because of the defensive power of 
each village, for the houses were built of stone and when 
one was taken, the defenders slipped into another, and 
when one part of the village was in the hands of the 
enemy, the other part defended itself gallantly, and 
if they saw that they could not overpower their oppo- 
nent, they fled to the mountains. 

In 1843 ShamyJ, a great warrior, a man like the best 
of the Kalifs of Bagdad, roused the entire country 
against the Russians. For sixteen years he held Russian 
armies at bay, for the right man had not come. Again 
there were many in Russia who were profiting by the 
war; there were merchants in Moscow who thought war 
a good thing and opposed every drastic plan for ending 
it. But at last the man appeared, one of those men of 
nerve and greatness, in the line of old Russian princes, 
and he said, l I will do it.' 

Prince Baryatinsky went to the Caucasus as cap- 
tain, but soon became colonel, and then major general 
with the promise of promotion, and with power of send- 
ing couriers back and forth continually. Very soon he 
was commander in chief and then he was master of the 
army of the Caucasus. During the time that he was cap- 
tain, he had leisure to study the position and come in 
contact with men whom he must work with later on. 
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The first thing to do was to subdue Daghcstan, for 
the heart of the opposition was there — Daghestan now 
means everything on the east side of the mountains. 
Baryatinsky began at the northern edge and captured 
one place after another, and many a desperate battle 
he fought before Shamyl and his forces were driven to 
the height of Gunib. 

Shamyl thought that no commander on earth could 
lake Gunib, wliich is a natural fortress on the top of 
a gigantic mass of rock. This mountain of rock is iso- 
lated and rises 4,500 feet above the valley around and 
nearly 8,000 above the sea. There is soil on the sum- 
mit of the rock and it spreads over a surface averaging 
three miles in width by five in length. The district is 
well watered, and enough food could be produced to sus- 
tain the defenders. It had three approaches, two of 
which were supposed to be impregnable. As Shamyl 
thought the third approach the only one which would 
be attempted, he had it well fortified. In this wonder- 
ful stronghold he felt secure, but one morning the old 
warrior found his stronghold occupied. The Russians 
had rushed up over the rocks where Shamyl. a moun- 
taineer, had never dreamed it possible that any man 
could come. 

The first man to reach the summit of Gunib was 
Prince TarkanorT, a Georgian. Then directly enough 
men were there to defend themselves. Baryatinsky 
fixed his camp on the fortified side, and the Russian 
front was there. Many were dead, but the Russian Hag 
floated from the summit of Gunib. Terror held sway 
over the surviving defenders. The Caucasus were lost; 
Shamyl was a prisoner. He was brought with all who 
were left of his warriors to Baryatinsky's camp. With 
their Asiatic idea of a conqueror they supposed their 
last hour had struck, that they would be executed at 
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once. Baryatinsky received the defeated leader with 
kindness; he was sent to Russia, and none of his men 
were killed. 

Five or six years after his capture, I met Shamyl at 
a court ball in the Winter palace. He had been invited 
to the ball as the government wished to show him every 
honor. He was residing in Tula with distinguished 
surroundings, not as a prisoner, though in reality he was 
one. Shamyl was a strong, dark-complexioned man of 
medium height. He was gray-bearded and white-haired, 
and had wonderfully hard gray eyes with a tremen- 
dously concentrated expression. He gave one a pecul- 
iar impression as he stood there in that elegant hall: 
he was conquered, but still dignified and cold as ice. 
He looked like a magnificent tiger that had had its teeth 
and claws pulled out and felt its utter helplessness, but 
still tried to hide the fact that it realized or felt that it 
had lost power of defense. So gallant and brave was the 
man that his face gave no expression to his sorrow but 
concealed his feelings, and dignity was preserved on 
both sides. Everyone at that ball who was introduced to 
Shamyl or passed him rendered him the honor which be- 
longs to a man who has fought long and wisely for his 
home and country. The perfect recognition of the Rus- 
sians was fine to see. With the conquest of the Caucasus, 
Prince Baryatinsky's active career ended. 

After spending a week in Ivanovka, General 
Chernyaeff and I returned to St. Petersburg. To catch 
the morning train we had to leave the house at two 
o'clock in the night. The prince kept the horses waiting 
and sat with us till the last moment. Meanwhile, we all 
took a hand at story-telling. The prince told how he 
went once, when major general, from the Caucasus to 
St. Petersburg to have an interview with the emperor- 
and make arrangements for the necessary power to 
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conquer the country. He had been successful and was 
returning. At a post station beyond the Don he changed 
his Russian uniform for his ordinary Circassian cos- 
tume. He was traveling with two carriages; in one was 
his trunk and outfit in charge of his Cossack attendant, 
who went in advance; in the other the prince sat alone 
with the driver. He was meditating over all that had 
transpired when suddenly the driver rolled off his seat. 
Instantly, the horses left the road and shot across the 
fields. It was evening. The prince was helpless; he 
could do notliing but hold firmly to the carriage. Each 
Cossack village is surrounded by a fence. The horses 
ran two miles and stopped only in front of a gate in a 
village fence. Peasants hurried out to know what had 
happened. The prince said: I am Prince Baryatinsky. 
Some distance from here my driver fell from the car- 
riage. I don't know whether he is dead or alive. The 
horses ran away.' 

*Hu!* grunted the men. 'Are there few such persons 
going around? Come with us, we will find out what the 
truth is.* 

They paid no heed to his words but forced him into a 
room and placed a guard over him. 

His attendant, after waiting a good while at the 
post station, drove back to find out what had happened. 
When he came to where the horses had left the road, he 
found the driver, who was just recovering consciousness. 
They followed the carriage tracks till they came to the 
village; there they found Prince Baryatinsky a prisoner. 
The Cossacks were terrified when they discovered how 
stupid they had been. They went to the prince and 
said: 'Your Highness, we are guilty, but how can you 
blame US? We didn't know you,' and they were very 
humble. 
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'It was amusing, 1 said the prince, 'they were as 
shame-faced and submissive as. a short time before, 
they had been arrogant and stubborn.' The prince kept 
us till we had to drive at 'horse-death' speed to reach 
the station in time for the train. 

Soon after this visit one of my greatly valued Rus- 
sian friends, Vassili Fedeorovich Gromof , died. He was 
a man widely known in commercial circles throughout 
northern and western Europe. His house in St. Peters- 
burg and his house on the island were celebrated for 
their beauty, their paintings, and their statuary. But 
the owner's chief delight was in plants and trees. 
Gromof was a lover of nature, a man greatly respected, 
a pure old-time Russian. I recall many delightful hours 
spent in his society. He was proud of the friendship be- 
tween Russia and America and, when Fox was in St. 
Petersburg, gave an elegant f£te in his honor. 

One day when I was a guest at Vassili Fedeorovich's 
house, we were just sitting down to the evening meal 
when Bogoluboff, a celebrated artist, arrived ; he was an 
intimate friend, and there was always a seat at the table 
for him. He was taking this seat when suddenly he saw 
that there were twelve persons at table. 'Pardon me,' 
said he to the host, 'I must step out a minute.' He did 
not return. Gromof looked around and knew the reason 
why; he slipped out. found Bogoluboff in the smoking 
room, and ordered supper to be served to him there. 
Later, when we went to the smoking room, Bogoluboff 
said: 'Yeremi Davidovich, perhaps you do not believe 
in tilings which some people call superstitions, but I 
am thankful that I saw that I would make the thirteenth 
one at table; I came awfully near sitting down.' 

Vassili Gromof died at his summer house, and it was 
from there that his body was taken to the cemetery — 
the distance was four miles. His Russian and his Ameri- 
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can friends — among whom were Latrobe, whose father 
had been mayor of Baltimore, and I — said : 'He cannot 
be carried to the grave in a hearse, we will carry him.' 
So all that distance we bore him on our shoulders, chang- 
ing at short intervals. When four were tired, another 
four stepped in with reverence. There was always one 
American in each four. It was a very long procession, 
for half of St. Petersburg knew and loved Vassili 
Fcdeorovich. The mourners and friends walked though 
it was very cold weatiier. We lowered the casket into 
the grave. The first trowelful of earth was dropped on 
it by the officiating priest, then twelve or fourteen per- 
sons, who had the ceremonial right, scattered a little 
earth on the coffin. Few words were spoken, for there 
was no person present who did not feel that he or she 
had met with a great loss. 

Madame Gromof was a Greek by birth and was 
much younger than her husband. Some years after his 
death, while lighting a candle, the match ignited her thin 
dress, and before servants could reach her she was so 
badly burned that she died. 

During the summer of 1869 I spent a good deal of 
time learning some of the languages of Hindustan. In 
the fall of that year I went to Prague to be present at 
the celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of 
John Huss, the great Bohemian reformer. The weather 
was all that could be desired, and the old city of Prague 
with its beautiful and picturesque environs, its many 
churches, palaces, and bridges is, of all places in Europe, 
one of the best in which to celebrate a great national 
festival. 

The festivities were opened by an oratorio in the 
Czech language. After the prologue the oratorio begins 
with a chorus of Prague students, just as Huss is pre- 
paring to go to Constance. Next appears Jerome of 
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Prague, who informs the students that Huss is to go to 
the council They protest, saying that their master's 
life will be in danger. IIuss, however, goes, as his heart 
is in his cause and he has the emperor's safe-conduct. 
He arrives at Constance, is put in prison, is condemned 
by the council, and burned to death. There were many 
fine passages in the oratorio. From the theater all went 
to Bethlehem square where Huss lived and preached 
while in Prague. The square and the streets leading to 
it were crowded with a dense mass of people. Depu- 
tations from different societies ranged themselves 
around the speaker's stand, which was nearly in front 
of the site of Huss's house. Then came the unveiling 
of a marble slab with an inscription : 'Zed bydlel Mistr 
YanHuss' (Here Dwelt Mr. John Huss) . Immediately 
after the uncovering of the slab, a choir sang one of the 
oldest and finest Czech hymns, 'Hospodine nomilui ny* 
(*Lord Have Mercy on Us'). Then followed a speech 
by a clergyman from Moravia. His mighty voice was 
heard in every part of the square, reminding me of those 
preachers in Scotland whom Sir Walter Scott so vividly 
described in his novels. 

In the evening a drama called John Urns was played 
in the principal theater. The following morning all the 
guests invited to take part in the Huss festival as- 
sembled in the club building on Ferdinand street, the 
main thoroughfare of Prague. It was one of the most 
varied companies I have ever seen. There was a large 
number of Russians, among the number Princess Galit- 
zin of Moscow; Count Kiseleff and Prince Obolenski 
also of Moscow; and Professor Tresnevski of the St. 
Petersburg academy of sciences. There were guests 
from Hungary, Croatia. Servia, Bulgaria, the Dan- 
nbian principalities, Poland. France, England, and 
America. AH of the clubs, associations of workmen. 
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and mechanics, and Czech people were ranged in order 
on the immense square of St. Wenceslaus and streets 
leading into it. At eight o'clock they began to move 
toward the railroad station, passing the clubhouse in 
Ferdinand street. As each company passed, they 
shouted, *Na Zdarf which means success, but is used as 
a term of greeting, and the greeting was heartily re- 
turned by the guests. Each association had its banner 
and baud of music; each was dressed in a peculiar uni- 
form. The procession occupied nearly two hours in 
passing. At ten o'clock all were at the railroad, and 
amid the music of thirty bands and the shouts of an 
immense multitude, the long train started. 

The weatl>er was delightful. The smoky air of au- 
tumn covered the hills, and the bright sunshine beauti- 
fied the ruins of the old fortresses about Prague. At 
every station and every village through which we passed, 
the people from the surrounding country had collected 
to cheer us. During the entire journey from Prague 
to Hussinecz, which is near the southern boundary of 
the kingdom, there were only two or three villages 
which did not welcome the travelers with instrumental 
music. At 7:00 p.m. we arrived in Strakonitz, where we 
spent the night. Starting at four o'clock the following 
morning we reached Hussinecz at ten, after a fatiguing 
drive in country wagons. 

Hussinecz is in a quiet and beautiful valley, sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty, pine-covered hills. At the 
entrance of the town an arch of evergreens was over 
the highway. On it were inscriptions of welcome in the 
different languages of Europe. At eleven o'clock the 
procession formed and went to the house where Hnss 
was born. The number of people present was estimated 
at 70,000. Speeches were made in different languages, 
and two songs of Hussite times were sung. The cere- 
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raony ended with the hymn of 'Lord Have Mercy on 
Us.' At four o'clock there was a great banquet. Several 
able speeches were made, the principal ones by Palasky, 
the historian, and Rieger, one of the leaders of the Na- 
tional party in Bohemia. I spoke and received tremen- 
dous applause, probably not for what I said, but be- 
cause I addressed the people in their own Czech lan- 
guage. Two telegrams were received, one from St. 
Petersburg, announcing that the Slavonic society of 
that city had established a scholarship to educate a poor 
boy taken from that district of Prague where Huss 
lived; the other from Moscow, announcing a similar 
scholarship for a poor boy born in Hussinecz. At eight 
o'clock the Huss festival ended, and we went back to 
Strakonitz en route for Prague, where I remained sev- 
eral days. 

Twice in history have the Czechs been very promi- 
nent: once in the wars which followed the death of John 
Huss, and again during the Thirty Years' war in which 
they suffered beyond any other people. Reduced from 
3,000,000 to 800,000 in number, they were supposed to 
be extinguished as Slavs but they regained more than 
their old numbers and are today, if possible, more de- 
termined than ever to preserve their historical identity. 
Take them all in all, there is not a people of more 
marked character, or one whose history has greater 
claims on the student. In fact, the fiftee?»th and six- 
teenth centuries cannot be studied in any true sense 
without faithful attention to Bohemia, which has been 
inhabited in turn by each of the three northern repre- 
sentatives of the Aryan race: the Kelts, the Teutons, 
and the Slavs, and has twice been the theater of struggles 
as momentous as have ever engaged the passions or the 
affections of men. 
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It was first inhabited by the Boii, a branch of the 
Kelts. Weakened by the loss of an army sent to aid 
the Helvetians in their struggle against Ca?sar, and 
broken in a stubborn conflict with the Dacian king, the 
Boii disappeared as a people. They were overtaken by 
that cruel and relentless fate which has followed the 
Kelts in all their divisions and wherever settled: loss 
of political independence and language, the body and 
soul of nationality. They strengthened the stranger 
with their blood and left a few geographical names as 
their only monument. The next inhabitants of Bohemia 
were the Marcomanni, a Teutonic tribe, who established 
themselves in the country a few years before the Chris- 
tian era and remained till the fifth century when they 
joined the general current of the Germanic attack on 
the west and south of Europe. The third and last set- 
tlement was that of the Czechs, a branch of the great 
Slav race. 

Bohemia is remarkable for the strength of its geo- 
graphical position and the beauty of its mountains and 
valleys; for me it is one of the most attractive countries 
of Europe. From Prague I went to Vienna. The Aus- 
trian capital is sure to please a traveler. There is move- 
ment and variety in external life, and more vivacity in 
manners than is to be found in any other Austrian city. 
The Viennese form a type which is different, not only 
from the north Germans, but from the other peoples of 
the grand duchy. Vienna for hundreds of years has been 
the center of attraction for fortune hunters and pleas- 
ure seekers. The result is a mixed race in which there 
is not more than half German blood. The Viennese are 
as different from the Berlin people as the Americans 
are from the English. They are often accused of con- 
fining their patriotism to their own city. And. perhaps, 
it mav be said with truth, that the Viennese think of 
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Vienna very much as the Hungarians used to think of 
Hungary when they said: 'Extra Ilungariani non est 
vita, et si est vita non est vita (There is no life out of 
Hungary and if there is life, it is not worth living) . 

A second time 1 visited Budapest, for I was inter- 
ested in the Magyars as a non-Aryan people from the 
Ural- Altai regions. They arrived in the country at a 
period of a desperate struggle between Germans and 
the Slav kingdom of great Moravia, a struggle as en- 
venomed as that between Carthage and Rome, but in 
which the Slavs seemed to be holding their own. At 
this juncture the Magyars struck great Moravia in 
the rear with all their force, secured victory for the 
Germans, and inserted themselves as a dividing wedge 
between the southern and northern Slavs. The fall of 
great Moravia closed the way to the political indepen- 
dence of the western Slavs ; after them there remained 
in the whole Slav world but the Poles and the Russians 
who had the possibility of power. 

As the ruling race of Hungary, the Magyars exert 
more influence than any. people of four times their num- 
ber in Europe. Though forming only about one third 
of the population of Hungary, five and a half to six 
millions, they rule the other peoples of the kingdom and 
possess the preponderant power in the empire of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. I met at this time many of the leading 
politicians. I also became acquainted with Maurus 
Jokai, Hungary's celebrated novelist, a man of the old 
Magyar type. When learning Hungarian, I had read 
his novels in the original; later I learned how true they 
were to the life and character of the country and I was 
glad to know the author. 

One evening, when at the railroad station to say 
good-bye to a Russian friend, who was starting for the 
Holy Land and Egypt, I met two Americans, typical 
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westerners. Each man had reduced his baggage to a 
suit-case which he carried on his back. One spoke a 
little German, the other spoke only Plnglish. They, too. 
were on their way to Palestine and Egypt- It took 
about five minutes for them to tell me who they were, 
where they came from, how many annoyances they had 
had. etc. My Russian friend spoke a little English. I 
introduced him, and he promised to be 'a grandfather' 
to them till they were safe in the holy city of Jerusalem. 
When the train started, they were already good friends. 

A few days later I went down the Danube to Bazias 
by rail, from Bazias by steamer to Rustchuk, and then 
by rail to Varna and on to Constantinople. I reached the 
'Crescent City' one afternoon just before sunset; the 
view was marvelous and never to be forgotten. Con- 
stantinople was crowded with foreigners on their way 
to the opening of the Suez canal. The emperor of 
Austria was in the city. Count Andrassy was there also 
and Count Beust, the leading ministers of the Austrian 
parliament. I called at the sultan's palace to see Count 
Andrassy and had a very pleasant talk with him. Our 
minister to Turkey, Mr. Morris, was living at Buyuk- 
dera, which is the best summer place around Constan- 
tinople, for it faces the Black sea. He invited me to 
visit him on the day of the Turkish review in honor of 
the Austrian emperor. From his house there was an 
excellent view of the parade grounds. Later I went to 
the grounds and had an opportunity to study the drill. 
In the evening we sailed down the Bosporus to the 
city. The entire Bosporus, on both sides, was magni- 
ficently illuminated, as were all the minarets, turrets, 
and principal streets. The impression of that night will 
remain with me as long as I live. 

The following day I dined with Count Ignatiev, 
then Russian ambassador to Turkey. It was a family 
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dinner; I was the only guest. Countess Ignatiev is a 
beautiful woman. Ignatiev is a man of medium size; he 
is very plain-looking, and there is often a certain cold, 
sarcastic expression on his face. He has accomplished 
much for Russia. Besides acquiring all of the country 
from the mouth of the Amur river to Vladivostok, he 
has procured the separation of the Bulgarian church 
from the Greek church and got it from under the thumb 
of the patriarch of Constantinople; and he has freed 
the Bulgarians from the Turks. A good work later 
nearly ruined by the action of the English and the Ger- 
mans at the conference at Berlin. Goodenow of Maine 
was our consul at Constantinople. With him I visited 
Roberts college and made the acquaintance of Dr. Long 
and other Americans connected with the college. 

I went from Constantinople to Athens, saw the 
'City Wonderful/ and visited all the places made famil- 
iar to me by my study of the Greek and Latin languages 
and literatures. The American minister was Dana. At 
dinner at his house I met Reverdy Johnson of Balti- 
more for the first time. We became friends and during 
the days I remained in Athens we were frequently to- 
gether. Johnson was a man who possessed an immense 
fund of information and enjoyed talking. Novikoff, 
brother-in-law of the well known Madame Olga Novi- 
koff, was Russian minister to Greece. At a dinner given 
by him, I met Count Pototski, a friend from St. Peters- 
burg, a member of the Pototski family of Poland. 
Both of these dinners were for me exceedingly pleas- 
ant social events. 

When I returned to Constantinople, the weather 
was bad. damp and cold. I had been there but a day or 
two when a steamer from Odessa came into port. It 
brought a large number of passengers. Russians and 
foreigners. The hotel where I was stopping filled at 
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once to the overflow. When I came from the break- 
last room into the reception hall, I was greatly sur- 
prised to see among the many new guests my classmate, 
Nathan Applcton, and with him General Nathaniel P. 
Banks with whom I was well acquainted. It is a great 
pleasure, when traveling in a foreign country, to sec a 
known face and hear a familiar voice and, when the 
possessor of that face and voice comes from your own 
country, you experience a peculiar feeling of nearness, 
almost of relationship. 

That morning I was to have, by appointment, an 
interview with the patriarch of Constantinople, the head 
of the Greek church. Thinking that Banks and Apple- 
Ion might like to meet this dignitary, I invited them 
to go with me. We crossed at the Golden Horn, and 
winding in and out through several of the narrow and 
densely populated streets in the old part of the city, 
reached the palace, and were conducted to the presence 
of the patriarch, a handsome old man with long, gray 
hair and beard. He received us most graciously. We 
talked a few minutes upon various subjects. Then he 
spoke about the eastern church and told what an effort 
had been made by the Pope to get him to join the papal 
power; then, following a never-varying custom among 
church dignitaries in the East, conserve and coffee were 
brought. After partaking of this offering, we said a 
few parting words and withdrew, much pleased with our 
reception. 

Banks and Appleton spent a few days in Constan- 
tinople, then resumed their journey, and I started on 
a trip through Bulgaria and Roumania. Goodenow, the 
consul, went with me. We did not remain long in Bul- 
garia, for I was anxious to reach Bucharest. When we 
arrived in that city, we found the streets almost im- 
passable from mud. It was December and considerable 
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rain had fallen. The city is built in a level district where 
the soil 'is very rich; consequently, whenever there is 
rain there is much mud. The native population speak 
a Latin language and consider themselves descendants 
of the Roman colonists of Hadrian's time, but the 
language has been greatly influenced and modified by 
the Slav linguistic principles. I had looked into it some- 
what deeply and went to Roumania for the sole purpose 
of hearing the language spoken and studying the people. 

Count Ignatiev had given me a letter to the Russian 
consul general, and I found him a pleasant, helpful 
man. Two years later I met him in Washington; he 
had been appointed Russian minister to the United 
States. Goodenow and I called on the prince of Rou- 
mania. The prince shook hands with me but gave only 
two fingers to Goodenow, the difference being that in 
his mind he associated Goodenow with Turkey and me 
with Russia. Goodenow said that he took hold of those 
two fingers with his thumb and two fingers, but he had 
a good mind to use only his thumb and one finger. The 
prince is a Hohenzollern, not greatly noted for brain 
power. 

I crossed the Carpathian mountains in a stagecoach, 
or rather on it, for I was fortunate enough to secure a 
seat with the driver. The mountain views are fine though 
not to be compared with those of the Caucasus. The 
mountains were covered with snow, but there was little, 
if any, in the valleys. Leaving Bucharest at midday we 
spent the night on the eastern side of the Carpathians. 
We started early the following morning, and that eve- 
ning were well down the western side and again stopped 
for the night. At. sunset the following day we reached 
Hermannstadt, the erstwhile capital of Transylvania. 
a city of perhaps 20,000 inhabitants. From there I went 
to Berlin. Bancroft, our historian, was then minister to 
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Germany; I had met him several times in New York 
and now renewed his acquaintance with much pleasure. 
Our favorite topic of conversation was America and 
her possibilities. When alone. I think we were some- 
times inclined to be what the English accuse all Ameri- 
cans of being, 'Spread eagle.* I have often recalled with 
amusement a question asked me by Mrs. Bancroft, who 
was somewhat of an invalid : 'Do you think the Slavs 
could be properly civilized without becoming Germans V 
In Berlin I met Anson Burlingame, who was on his 
way to St. Petersburg. His wife and sons were with 
him, also the members of a Chinese embassy. He was 
ambassador from the emperor of China to the United 
States and Europe with the power to frame treaties, 
an honor never before conferred on a foreigner. Bur- 
lingame left Shanghai in February, 1808. and when I 
met him at the end of 1869, he had already accomplished 

much. Among other important things he had negotiated 
a treaty between the United States and China. He 
traveled in a private car, and as I was going to Russia, 
he urged me to hasten my work and travel with him. 
which I did with much pleasure. During the journey 
we had many long talks. He was indignant over the 
treatment of China by the western powers. He hoped 
to do a good deal for the advancement of the country, 
and to make the country better understood in Europe 
and America. His secretary, John R. Browne, a man 
of Irish origin, who spoke Chinese fluently, was his most 
valuable aid. 

Burlingame was received in St. Petersburg with ev- 
ery honor. The Russian minister to China, General 
Vlangaly, was at home on leave and he visited him 
nearly every day. Burlingame. in speaking of General 
Vlangaly, said that from the first day of their acquaint- 
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ance he had found him a sincere and effective assistant 
in inaugurating his policy in China. 

Less than a week before his death, I dined with 
Burlingame. After dinner was over, lie urged me to 
'stay and talk a while.' He seemed to be in a mood for 
talking and wanted an appreciative listener, which he 
surely had in me, for I greatly admired the man and 
thoroughly understood the value of his work. He told 
me of his school days in Michigan, his studies in the 
Cambridge law school, and the opening of a law office 
in Boston; the contests which he had in the Massachu- 
setts senate to which he was elected in 1852, and the 
struggle to elect Banks. How, when he was appointed 
minister to Austria, Austria refused to receive him, be- 
cause he had upheld Kossuth and had delivered addres- 
ses in favor of Sardinia, and the unity of Italy. Then 
Lincoln appointed him minister to China. In 1867, when 
he informed Prince Kung, then regent of the empire, 
that he was about to resign and return to America, the 
prince wished to appoint him special envoy, and, think- 
ing that possibly he could serve the country and do much 
to advance civilization and humanity, he accepted the 
mission. He told me that he had been alarmed by hos- 
tile criticism and had spent many an anxious hour while 
crossing the Pacific, fearing that his countrymen would 
misunderstand his action, and of the great relief he felt 
when he saw the crowd which had assembled at the wharf 
in San Francisco and learned that they were there to 
welcome him. We talked till three o'clock in the morning 
and then parted reluctantly, promising to spend other 
evenings together before he left St. Petersburg. Little 
did I think that the jovial 'good morning!' which we said 
at parting were the last words we should ever speak to 
each other. He died February 23, after two days 1 ill- 
ness. 



X 
Business and Travel 

During the winter of 1869-70 I was occupied in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, associated with General 
Chernyaeff in a railway enterprise in Moscow. At 
this time I wrote a good deal for publication both in 
Russia and America. All of mv leisure was devoted to 
the study of the languages of Hindustan and central 
Asia. I had a fine opportunity to study these languages 
as there were many Asiatics in the city. General 
Fadeyev spent all that winter in St. Petersburg and he 
often dropped into my room at the Hotel de Paris to 
smoke and discuss political and historical events. He 
was a deep thinker; he was never quite in harmony 
with the government and was a bitter enemy of many of 
the army officers and officials. He was a fine and vivid 
conversationist. I have never met a person who had so 
many strange adventures, not only in army life and in 
battle, but in affairs of the heart. The general was an 
unmarried man. 

In 1870 I went to Vienna. I was deeply interested 
in the Franco-( German war as one of the great historical 
events of the world. Most of the winter 1870-71 I spent 
in London where I was writing for Russian and Ameri- 
can newspapers. In the spring I returned to Russia and 
in October came to America to interest Americans in 
establishing grain elevators in Russia. My traveling 
companion was a friend of some years' standing, Sol- 
ijenkoff, a young man from the merchant class of Mos- 
cow, sent by the Russian government to examine and 
report upon the prison system of the United States. 
The government had in view introducing any reform 
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or improvement which from this report might appear 
commendable. 

It was Solijenkoff's first ocean journey. From the 
very beginning of the voyage the weather was bad ; in 
mid-ocean it culminated in a terrific storm which lasted 
for a day and a night and alarmed even experienced 
sailors. Solijenkoff, who thus far in his life had thought 
of nothing but pleasure and spending the millions which 
were his by inheritance, was terribly frightened and until 
the storm abated he was most of the time on his knees 
praying. Solijenkoff visited the penal institutions of 
New York and Pennsylvania, and then, in December, 
came to Milwaukee as my guest. At a banquet given 
him by the leading men of the city Solijenkoff proposed 
'America I' In reply Mayor Ludington proposed 'To the 
city of Moscow!' and I was asked to respond. As my re- 
marks were published I copy them. 'After the receptions 
in 1866 in the city of Moscow to which Mr. Solijenkoff 
has referred, the Americans who took part in them de- 
cided that the hospitality of Moscow was equal to her 
bravery, and that the gOod old city knows how to receive 
her friends as well as how to meet her enemies. How 
Moscow has met the enemies of Russia is well known. 
Human pride and power have probably never been so 
exalted in the person of a single man since Alexander 
received the homage of tributary kings at Babylon, as 
when the great conqueror led the nations of western 
Europe against Moscow in 1812. 1 Never have they 
been so humbled and destroyed as they were then, since 
the Angel of Death breathed on the sleeping hosts of 
the Assyrian king. If in future time an enemy shall 
strike at Russia, no matter how he may be panoplied in 
iron, no matter what streams of blood may flow in his 
footsteps, Moscow will know how to meet him with the 

1 Napoleon. 
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same spirit and effect as she lias always met Russia's 
enemies. Prosperity to Moscow, the birthplace of our 
guest.' Though Solijenkoff spoke English with diffi- 
culty, he could make himself understood. He received 
many invitations to social events and spent two or three 
weeks in Milwaukee. 

At this time the Grand Duke Alexis was visiting in 
America. His visit unfortunately occurred just when 
Catacazy's recall was pending. It was said that the 
jealousy of some of the cabinet ladies, and an intrigue 
of Bancroft Davis, who wished to push through a claim 
made against the Russian government by a man named 
Perkins, brought about this disgraceful episode. If 
Grant had been aware of all Russia condoned during 
Clay's stay in St. Petersburg, he would have probably 
been wise enough, not to have been influenced by women 
and Bancroft Davis. It was during these strained rela- 
tions between the Russian minister and the administra- 
tion that the grand duke visited Washington, and Grant 
was not broad-minded enough to give the son of the 
emperor of Russia a cordial welcome. He was utterly 
and stupidly heedless of the fact that Russia had so 
recently stood by us in an hour of great trouble. The 
country at large was chagrined, and other cities gave 
the grand duke the reception due the son of Alexan- 
der II. 

I talked with many of the citizens of Milwaukee 
with the result that the chamber of commerce and the 
city council decided to offer Milwaukee's hospitality to 
the grand duke. The following resolutions were passed: 
'Whereas, His Imperial Highness, the Grand Duke 
Alexis, son of His Imperial Majesty the emperor of 
Rucsia, is on a visit to this country, and is understood 
to contemplate a visit to the Northwest; and. Whereas, 
the inhabitants and municipal authorities of this city, in 
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common with this whole people, entertain a feeling of 
profound respect for that great and good sovereign, the 
emperor of Russia, for his steadfast and loyal friend- 
ship to the United States at all times, especially in its 
day of trial, it is: Resolved by the common council of 
the city of Milwaukee, that His Imperial Highness, the 
Grand Duke Alexis be, and he is hereby respectfully 
and cordially invited to visit this city as the guest of 
the city and its people, etc.* 

On Friday, December 22, the committee of invita- 
tion, consisting of Messrs. Harrison Ludington (mayor 
of the city), Augustus Gaylord, Irving M. Bean, and 
myself arrived at Niagara and were received by the 
grand duke to whom was read our address of invitation. 
He accepted the invitation and made a pleasant re- 
sponse. Then I said in Russian : 'Your Imperial High- 
ness, having fulfilled the formal part of our mission. 
we now beg to add a few words in your own language. 
We are unable to offer as sumptuous a reception as 
those given you in older and richer cities of the Atlantic 
coast. Remembering, however, the Russian proverb: 
"A house is beautiful, not by its external ornaments, 
but by the spirit of hospitality which reigns within," 
we hope to show that there is no part of the United 
States in which the son of the emperor of Russia, and 
the distinguished gentlemen accompanying him. could 
meet with a more sincere and hearty welcome than in 
our city and state.' He responded in Russian and then 
fixed upon the second of January as the date of his 
visit and invited the committee to dine with him before 
leaving for home. 

Milwaukee was alive with preparations. The Plank- 
inton house, selected as the residence of the grand duke 
during his visit, was refitted in part and decorated. In 
front of the main entrance an arch was erected with 
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the inscription in Russian: 'A hearty welcome to the 
son of the sovereign of Russia, the Grand Duke Alexis.' 
Above the door leading to his private apartments was 
the inscription in Russian: 'Welcome.' The dining 
room was ornamented with flags, plants, and flowers. 
At one end were portraits of the emperor of Russia and 
the president of the United States; at the opposite end: 
'May Russia prosper.' 

About 5:00 p.m. January 2**, the train arrived from 
Chicago bearing the grand duke and the gentlemen of 
his suite. The scene was described by the correspondent 
of the New York Herald: The grand duke had a tre- 
mendously enthusiastic reception upon his arrival in 
Milwaukee. The welcome was characteristic of the 
hospitable people of the great Northwest. The grand 
duke has had few receptions since he came to this coun- 
try equal to the one in Wisconsin. The whole day and 
evening has been a continued ovation in honor of the 
grand duke. AH the way from Chicago to Milwaukee 
flags were flying, at many of the stations salutes were 
fired, and the citizens of the various cities and towns were 
gathered by thousands to see and cheer the Russian visi- 
tor as he passed. 

In Milwaukee not less than 20,000 people assembled 
in and around West Water street station. A military 
escort and bands of music added to the display; and 
the scene, when the grand duke stepped from the train. 
was one of earnest enthusiasm. The party drove to the 
Plankinton house, a distance of half a mile. The streets 
were one mass of humanity. It was dusk; the houses 
and places of business were illuminated, and there were 
many transparencies, banners, and mottoes of welcome. 
Not less than 60,000 people had assembled in Spring 
street. Not only the streets, but the hotel and all its 
halls and corridors were as full of humanity as 'an ef^g 
is full of meat.' And the stentorian voices and the 
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mammoth clubs of the police were as nothing compared 
to their desire to see and cheer Alexis. The crowd out- 
side cheered and the crowd inside cheered. The duke 
acknowledged all these compliments in his free and 
graceful style and in ascending the staircase paused to 
look at the decorations and the numerous mottoes of 
welcome in a language which few but himself and his 
party could comprehend. 

The grand duke was met in the hotel by a committee 
headed by Governor Washburn and Mayor Ludington. 
Governor Washburn said that he had only been gov- 
ernor for about twenty-four hours, and it was a pleas- 
ure to know that his first act was to welcome to the 
state the son of AlexandeT II. At eight o'clock came 
the banquet. Between two and three hundred people 
sat down at tables laden with the choicest of good things. 
The first toast was: 'The emperor of Russia — the true 

and steadfast friend of America.' 

As the strains of the national air of Russia died 
away, the grand duke rose slowly and his fine face 
displayed lively emotion as he said : 'Gentlemen, I pro- 
pose the health of the president of the United States.' 
The sentiment was hailed by demonstrations of pleasure. 

The band played 'The Star Spangled Banner/ Then 
Matt II. Carpenter made a most eloquent speech, the 
concluding sentences of which were: 'The loves and 
friendships of individuals partake of the frail charac- 
ter of human life; they are brief and uncertain. The ex- 
perience of a human life may be quickly summed up: 
A little living and a good deal of sorrowing; some bright 
hopes and many bitter disappointments; some gorgeous 
Thursdays when the skies are bright and the heavens 
are blue, when Providence, liending over us in bless- 
ings, gladdens the heart almost to madness; many dis- 
mal Fridays when the smoke of torment beclouds the 
mind and undying sorrows gnaw upon the heart; some 
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high ambitions and many Waterloo defeats until the 
heart becomes like a charnel house filled with dead affec- 
tions, embalmed in holy, but sorrowful memories, and 
then "the cord is loosed, the golden bow] is broken," the 
individual life a cloud, a vapor, passeth away. 

'But speaking relatively, a nation may count upon 
immortality upon earth. Individuals rise and fall, gen- 
erations come and go; but still the national unity is 
preserved, and a government, constructed wisely with 
reference to the situation and wants of a nation, may 
exist for centuries. Friendship between two nations 
may become a deeply cherished and hereditary principle, 
and two great nations, like America and Russia, may 
walk hand in hand through the brilliant career opened 
before them, and the blessings of brotherhood and peace 
reach many generations. God grant that such may be 
forever the relations between these two greatest nations 
among the nations.' 

The brilliant senator was heartily applauded. The 
grand duke proposed: 'The prosperity of Milwaukee!' 

To the sentiment: 'The Russian people,' I responded 
in Russian: 'Your Highness, and gentlemen. I consider 
myself peculiarly fortunate that having been in Russia 
a number of years and having become acquainted with 
the Russian people, I am able, in company with other 
citizens of Milwaukee, to greet the son of the emperor 
of Russia, our most welcome guest, and greeting him to 
mention the Russian people. Remembering how well 
the house of Romanoff has served Russia and knowing 
what great services are expected from it in the future, 
I can well understand that the sovereigns of that house 
occupy the first place in the hearts of the Russian 
people. This bond of mutual confidence and sympathy 
existing between the people and their chief is the great 
and striking characteristic of Russian history. 
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'Knowing how pleasant it is for every Russian at 
home to hear a word of truth and sympathy for his 
sovereign, I cannot but consider it one of the finest in- 
cidents of my life that here in the home of my childhood, 
in the presence of the son of that sovereign, I have the 
opportunity of uttering a word of truth for the trusty 
and great-hearted emperor and for the Russian people.' 

Then I continued in English: 'It has been said by 
one of the first statesmen of Europe, General Ignatiev, 
that the United States has as many lives as it has faith- 
ful citizens; that ours is a political organism with a 
center of vitality in every portion of its body, and that 
to break up this union it would be necessary to de- 
stroy all its constituent parts one after another. This 
being the case the distinguished Russian prophesies for 
us a career of unparalleled length and brilliancy. I 
think the journey of our guest will prove to him the 
truth of what has been stated by General Ignatiev. He 
has been in Washington, the capital of the nation; in 
Philadelphia, the grand, old city of the continental 
congress and the declaration of independence; in New 
York, the commercial metropolis of the country, the 
birthplace of the steamboat and the telegraph, the home 
of splendid hospitality; in Boston, the city of genial 
men and generous culture. In the West he is examin- 
ing the cities bordering on the Great Lakes forming the 
Mediterranean system of North America. In each city 
the nation's guest has been received in a manner peculiar 
to the place, but I think that in them all one thing is evi- 
dent : A desire to receive with open hearts the represen- 
tative of a ruler and a people, who are not merely fair 
weather friends, but friends in time of awful tempest. 
This is conclusive proof that the true American spirit 
is equally strong in them all. 
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'What has been said of the United States is equally 
true of Russia. No enemy can conquer Russia till he 
conquers every inch of the land; the vitality of the na- 
tion does not reside in any particular city or province, 
but in every, city and town, in every village and house 
where the Russian language is spoken. In America we 
know that all we are, and have, and hope to be depends 
upon our preserving inviolate our union. In Russia they 
know equally well the value of unity, and they are re- 
solved that not an inch of ground from the Niemen and 
Warta to Possiet bay shall ever belong to any people 
but the Russian people. This feeling in both countries 
has its source in the strength and vigor of the character 
of the people, and so long as these are preserved no 
power can endanger the unity of either nation. I began 
by quoting the opinion of a great Russian statesman, 
I shall end by associating with the sentiment to "The 
Russian people," the name of a statesman whose equal 
it would not he easy to find in any country. He is a man 
whose name is a tower of strength in Russia, who has 
the first qualifications of a genuine statesman, the hon- 
est and noble ambition of meriting the esteem and love 
of his countrymen by great and devoted service to his 
country. I refer to the chancellor of the Russian em- 
pire, Prince Alexander Gortchakov.' 

Consul General Bodisco answered: 'Of America it 
has been said "Westward the course of empire takes 
its way.'* Of Russia it might be said that she was ex- 
tending the empire of progress eastward.' With ref- 
erence to the gentleman who preceded him in speak- 
ing he would remark that although Russia had parted 
with her last foot of ground in America, there was at 
least one Russian-American in the country. 

James G. Jenkins then made an interesting speech. 
The next toast was 'The union esto pcrpetua,' re- 
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sponded to by Hon. George B. Smith of Madison: 
"That the union may be prcpetual is the first and last 
wish of every true son of Columbia. This love, this de- 
votion, this veneration for the union did not arise in 
the minds of our people from a love of power, or from a 
desire for domination, but it had its origin in the firm 
belief that it was necessary to our national existence. It 
is not a mere sentiment with us, it is a clear conviction 
and along with it has grown up a firm resolve that the 
union must be preserved. Washington in his farewell 
address warned his people to guard and protect the 
union as the one thing necessary to our peace, and our 
greatness among the nations of the earth. It is by the 
perpetuity of the union that we hope to advance the 
standard of civilization, and thus insure the happiness 
of mankind, not only here but by our example every- 
where among men. 

'Within the past ten years the union has met with 
its first, and I trust its last, great trial. In those terri- 
ble times Russia stood first among the nations of the 
earth as our friend, and among them all almost the only 
one in full accord with us. — I speak now directly to our 
distinguished guest: For this sympathy thus extended 
to our people by your father, and by the government 
over which he so wisely presides, we are, and ever will 
be grateful. This act alone has made Russia and Amer- 
ica friends. May they remain so forever.' 

Governor Washburn and Ex-Governor Fairchild 
spoke. To the sentiment: 'The ladies, God bless them 
and give them all the rights which will still leave them to 
us as mothers, daughters, sisters, and wives,' John 
Johnston made a very happily worded response. James 
R. Doolittle said: 'My friend, General Washburn, has 
playfully stated that a great many people in Wisconsin 
are foolish enough to think that I ought to have been 
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elected governor instead of him. Before the election I 
was his competitor; I am not now. The majority decided 
in his favor, and the minority with us always gracefully 
acquiesce. In this one thing our distinguished guest may 
see the practical workings of our repuhlican system. 
Our elections are peaceful revolutions, which in most 
countries come only by the sword. As soon as the elec- 
tion is over, the minority, although defeated, claim the 
officer to belong to the whole people, and I claim that 
Governor Washburn is as much my governor as he is 
governor of any other citizen of Wisconsin. Russia and 
America are both young. There are men living who 
have seen all the years of our republic; and Russia, 
though a thousand years old, is still young. They are 
growing powers. Russia was our friend when we needed 
friends. During the darkest hour of our late struggle, 
when Napoleon and Palmerston were ready to ac- 
knowledge the independence of the South and to break 
our blockade, Russia said: "No, gentlemen, hands off! 
The great republic is my friend and shall have fair 
play." We speak of our act of emancipation, of our 
giving freedom to 4,000,000 slaves. Let me remind you 
that Alexander II in 1861 set free 23,000,000 serfs. 
He gave liberty with land.' Doolittle's speech, delivered 
with the oratorical art of which he was so accomplished 
a master, produced a great effect. 

When the party broke up, the grand duke shook 
hands with many and expressed his gratitude for the 
friendship shown him. January 4" was devoted to sight- 
seeing. The following day the grand duke, attended by 
the mayor and many citizens, went to Chicago. The 
visit had been a notable success in spite of a strong Ger- 
man party which, when it was first proposed, was firmly 
determined that Milwaukee should not extend its hos- 
pitality to a Russian grand duke. This success was 
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very gratifying to me, for I had taken an active part 
from the beginning. 

December 17 I was in Madison with Vassili Soli- 
jenkoff. We were received by the governor and with 
him visited several of the public institutions of that city. 
A few days later I was present at the first reception 
given by Governor Washburn. The event took place in 
the evening and was very enjoyable. The governor 
greeted his many friends with great cordiality. His 
daughter, assisted by Mrs. I^ucius Fairchild, and Ex- 
Governor Fairchild's sister, Mrs. Dean, received guests 
most graciously. 

About this time an excursion of prominent men: 
Ex-Governor Fairchild, N. I>. Palmer, Angus Smith, 
C. J. Cary, Vassili Solijenkoff, and many others went 
to St. Paul as guests of S. S. Merrill, manager of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul railroad. In the evening there 
was an impromptu banquet. Many St. Paul men were 
present. Governor Austin was called upon and re- 
sponded with a humorous speech which excited much 
mirth. He rallied Ex-Governor Fairchild upon his 
frequent requisitions for prisoners, stating that two 
thirds of his time since he had been governor had been 
spent in responding to such requisitions, and gave it as 
his opinion that Governor Fairchild, alarmed at the 
rapid exodus of population from Wisconsin to Minne- 
sota, was accustomed to sit down and calculate what 
percentage of the emigration to Minnesota it would be 
possible to reclaim, and then write an order to send them 
back. 

Governor Fairchild answered in a speech overflow- 
ing with brilliant retort. I made a short speech and at 
some mention of mine regarding Alexander II the whole 
company rose and gave three hearty cheers for the 
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tsar of all Russia. The banquet was a success. It ended 
with 'Rally Round the Flag' and 'Auld Lang Syne/ 

In the month of January I met a young lady who 
the 17'" day of the following July became my wife. In 
July, too, my sister Joe was married. 



Marriage and Return to Russia 
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After my marriage, which took place in Warren, 
Vermont, I took my wife West to make her acquainted 
with the members of my family, and in August went to 
Kewaunee to visit my sister in her new home. Return- 
ing East I was in Pittsburg during the Grant conven- 
tion. I met Grant, Henry Wilson, Governor Burnside, 
and many of the leading politicians of New York and 
Pennsylvania. At this time I made the acquaintance 
of Forrest, the actor. I believe that 1 have never seen in 
the expression of a person's face such a blending of 
ferocity with intellect. It seemed to say: 'How small 
and petty the world is; I despise and hate every man 
living.' But this expression belied Forrest in a meas- 
ure, for he was kind to the needy — especially was he 
kind to impoverished actors. 

Early in October we went to Vermont to say fare- 
well to the members of the family. My wife's parents 
accompanied us to Boston and there parted with the 
daughter whom they loved so deeply. We sailed from 
New York October 24, a dark, cold, rainy day; and 
there were twelve such days before we reached Liver- 
pool. I remember asking the captain during the first 
dinner if he thought we would have a good voyage. His 
reply was: 'I cannot prophesy but, if a bad beginning 
makes a good ending, we should have some pleasant 
weather, for the beginning is bad enough.' But in this 
case the saying: 'To begin wrong is to end wrong* came 
true. Not only was the weather cold and stormy, but the 
heating pipes of the steamer, one of the best of the 
Cunard line, were so badly out of repair that we were 
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nearly frozen. Under such circumstances there was very 
little social intercourse among the passengers, many of 
whom remained in their staterooms from the first day of 
the voyage to the last ; only a few gentlemen appeared 
in the dining room. 

Opposite me at table sat a young Englishman, cousin 
of Duke — Somebody — a good example of the truth in 
Krylov's fable of the geese which he tells so beautifully. 
The substance of the fable is that while a peasant was 
driving a flock of geese to market they began to com- 
plain. When he asked why they should not be treated 
as all geese were, they answered : 'Our ancestors saved 
Rome.' 

'What have you done?* 

'Nothing, but our ancestors saved Rome.' 

The peasant was too stupid to see just cause for 

sparing the geese, they were killed as others are- This 
young man was a tall, lank swell. The captain, a jovial, 
witty man amused himself by sly jokes at the expense of 
this cousin of a duke. Englishmen are credited with 
comprehending a joke within twenty-four hours after 
hearing it, but this man was exceptionally dull; he took 
even the most absurd statement as truth. 

Among the men able to frequent the smoking room 
were two Californians who were on their way to the 
diamond fields of South Africa. They were social, 
pleasant men and possessed a fund of western stories. 

The fourth night out there was a terrific storm. 
Though rain had been falling all day and the sea had 
been rough, the tempest burst upon us unexpectedly. 
In every part of the steamer inanimate objects sud- 
denly rushed in all directions as if endowed with life. 
The steamer shivered and groaned as though in the 
agony of death. Xo person could go to the aid of an- 
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other, for each man and woman [sought] his or her own 
safety. 

In our stateroom, clothing, hand bags, and toilet 
articles at once found their way to the floor ; it was im- 
possible to pick them up, and they went continually 
from one side of the room to the other. A wave pushed 
in the half fastened window of the porthole. At the 
risk of my life I managed to fasten it, but not before 
we were deluged with salt water. The tempest continued 
for hours. 

During that terrible night a poor woman in the 
steerage died. She was fatally ill when she left New 
York but hoped to reach her father's home in England 
and leave her little boy in his grandfather's care. In 
the morning, when the storm abated, the steamer slowed 
down, stopped for a moment, and the woman's body, 
over which the burial service had been read, was lowered 
into the ocean. The next moment full steam was on, and 
we went forward rapidly toward that country which 
she had so longed to see. Burial at sea is always de- 
pressing for those who witness it. But this burial was 
specially so. No friend or person who had known the 
woman was there. Her little boy, nine years of age, was 
so storm-tossed and ill that he scarcely knew what was 
taking place. In the saloon a contribution was raised, 
and the captain placed the child in charge of a Catholic 
priest, who promised to take him to his grandfather. 

November 5 we were in Liverpool, thankful to be 
again on land. A few days in London, a few in Paris, 
and a never to be forgotten day in the old city of 
Cologne which at this time was far more attractive for 
a traveler than it is now that the Emperor William II 
has 'beautified' it with modem buildings. And then to 
Berlin. From Berlin we went directly to Russia. At the 
station, not far from the boundary, I met Prince Gort- 
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chakov and spent an hour or so in conversation with 
him while waiting for an eastward bound train. I in- 
troduced my wife, and she heard her Russian name for 
the first time; the prince had asked me her given name 
and her father's given name (both are used in Russian) . 
Gortchakov enjoyed speaking English. After consider- 
able pleasantry, he said to my wife: 'If Yeremi Davido- 
vich becomes domineering, call on me and you will find 
not only a good friend, but one who will be able to help 
you.* 

I said: 'Prince, would you send me to Siberia?' 

'Yes, if your wife wished me to.' 

I had always found Prince Gortchakov pleasant and 
affable but that day he was particularly so. In parting 
he said: 'You would not believe me if I were to tell you 
how much I would give to- be as young as your wife. 
I am an old man, seventy-four. My hour will soon 
strike. God bless you both and grant you happiness.' 

We reached St. Petersburg Nov. 18. That winter 
and the following spring we lived at the Hotel de Paris 
in rooms looking out on the park of St. Isaac's church. 

Almost the first person I met on entering the hotel 
the evening of my arrival was my friend Mikeshin, the 
most celebrated sculptor in Russia. He congratulated 
me upon my marriage, and added: 'I have married 
since you left Europe.' 

'All, and whom?' 

'Oh, the mother of my little daughter.' I must have 
looked mystified, for he began to explain. 'I have a 
child Gve years old to whom I have become greatly 
attached; to make her legitimate I have married the 
mother.' 

Solijenkoff was in the city and occupied in getting 
ready to be married; he had spent 50,000 rubles in 
furnishing a suite of rooms. January 9 I was present at 
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his last entertainment as an unmarried man. He was 
married on the 15" and immediately left for Italy. Six 
weeks later he returned lo Moscow, bringing the body 
of his wife to place it in the family vault. A year later 
he married her sister. I saw him last in 1900. He has 
several children and is already an old man in appear- 
ance; much wealth has caused Time to lay a heavy hand 
on him. 

The winter of *Vd passed very pleasantly for us. 
Society was gay that winter; it was one round of balls 
and dinners. In December, Mr. Orr, American minister 
to Russia, arrived in St. Petersburg. He was well ad- 
vanced in years; the journey from New York had been 
tiresome, and he had contracted a cold from which he 
could not recover. The last time I called, he was lying 
dressed on a sofa. He was sad and despondent. A few 
days later he was no longer living. Men of advanced 
years should never be sent to Russia; they are not strong 
enough to meet the social requirements of the position, 
or to withstand the severity of the climate. 

Mizzar Karkcem, an envoy of central Asia, a jovial, 
courteous man, spent some months of the autumn and 
winter in St. Petersburg. He came often to my rooms 
and took great interest in talking about the Asiatic 
languages which I was studying. One evening he en- 
tertained thirty gentlemen, among whom were Strove 
and General Chernyaeff. After the banquet the host 
presented each one of us with a central Asiatic gown 
made of beautiful silk — a curious souvenir, but a serv- 
iceable one, for it could be used as a dressing gown. 

Strove, a son of the celebrated astronomer, was in 
the city that winter and was with us often; though 
young, he had served in central Asia and had endured 
many hardships and even imprisonment in that country. 
General Fadeyev lived at the Hotel de Paris and he 
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often dined or lunched with us. In those days candles 
were used in all the private houses and hotels of Russia. 
The general would not sit at a table where three candles 
were burning, either one must be extinguished or an- 
other lighted. One evening I pur|)oseIy had three 
candles placed on a table near which he was sitting. He 
immediately asked if he might have one removed. When 
I said: 'You are not superstitious, general?' he an- 
swered: 'No, surely 1 am not — but' — 

'But you object to sitting" at a table on which three 
candles are burning?' 

'Well, yes, I do when I am with friends, but not in 
the least when with those whom I know to be enemies, 
for I feel sure that I will live more than a year and, if 
they do not, why one cannot mourn much over an en- 
emy.' Then, to illustrate how strong the feeling was re- 
garding Friday and the number thirteen, he told of an 

impoverished lady whom he knew. In her house there 
was a suite of rooms which it was absolutely necessary 
for her to rent. They had been vacant for several weeks. 
At last a desirable party appeared. They rented the 
rooms, and all arrangements were made for occupying 
them when the lady suddenly said: 'No, you cannot 
have them!' When urged to tell why, she said: 'It is 
Friday, and not only Friday, it is the thirteenth day of 
the month. I would not rent the rooms today if you 
were to offer me a thousand rubles a month.' I am posi- 
tive that under similar circumstances General Fadeyev 
would have acted as this woman did, for in spite of his 
broad mind and culture he was decidedly superstitious. 

Toward the end of May we attended a magnificent 
court ball, given in honor of the shah of Persia. The 
emperor, empress, and many of the imperial family 
were present. Society people were greatly interested 
in the shah, not because he was wise, for he was the op- 
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posite, but because of his peculiar ideas. It was said that 
three of his favorite wives came with him to Russia, but, 
when he saw how much handsomer European women 
were, he sent them back to Persia. At a ball in Moscow 
a certain countess pleased him greatly; the following 
morning he sent an official to find out how much her 
father, or husband, would sell her for. The shah was 
tall and very dark. If Ladies were not attracted by his 
personality, they were by the magnificent diamonds 
which on dress occasions adorned bis hat and person. 

I was busy that spring. The railway was in opera- 
tion in Moscow, but we had been obliged to incorporate 
a rival company. I was writing for both American 
and Russian papers and spending what leisure time I 
could get in learning Asiatic languages. June 20 we 
left St. Petersburg en route for the Caucasus. As there 
are really no nights at that season of the year, there was 
a good opportunity for seeing the country. In the morn- 
ing we were in Moscow where we spent a few days, -and 
I had an opportunity to make my wife acquainted with 
my friends in that city. 

From Moscow, going south, one soon notes a change: 
the soil is richer, there are beautiful fields of grain, and 
the country in general has a more prosperous appear- 
ance. Men and women are at work in the fields; there 
is life and movement. At this time much of the grass 
was cut and when our fellow passengers would permit 
the windows to be opened (there are printed orders, 
framed and hung up, that only windows on one side of 
the car can be opened unless every person in the com- 
partment is willing) , the air came to us loaded with the 
delightful perfume of the newly mown hay. There are 
many peasant villages, picturesque because of straw 
fences, straw-thatched roofs coming nearly to the 
ground, and a handsome, golden-domed church. The 
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church is usually a little at one side, but always near 
the village, as the first duty of the morning, for every 
good Orthodox peasant, is to look toward the church 
and make the sign of the cross three times. 

We were passing villages and beautiful fields during 
the entire day, but a striking change took place that 
night. In the morning we looked out upon an almost 
barren country; there was scarcely any evidence of cul- 
tivation—here and there cattle were grazing. As there 
were no fences, a boy, or man, was in charge of each 
herd. The soil of that part of Russia is rich, but vege- 
tation dies from drought. 

At midday we were in Taganrog on the Sea of Azof. 
At this time it was a miserable town. The streets were 
unpaved, there were no sidewalks, the houses, with few 
exceptions, were old-time, battered, one-story structures 
with four-sided roofs. There were a few fine residences, 
and the principal hotel was not bad. 

Outside of the town were many windmills. Until 
1870 all of the corn of the country was ground by those 
mills. Kven in 1873 when a large steam mill was in 
operation, windmills were used. Seen at a distance, 
slowly turning in the twilight, one could imagine them 
enormous specters sent from ghostland to warn people 
against too rapid progress. Taganrog is a town dating 
from the time of Peter the Great, but Tanais, not far 
away, was founded by the Milesians 500 years before 
the birth of Christ. The Greeks established many trad- 
ing posts and towns along the shore of Palus Maeotis 
(Sea of Azof) , but wild hordes from Asia swept across 
the country and left scarcely a trace of Greek civili- 
zation. In the thirteenth century came the savage Mon- 
gols, whose first great encounter with the Russians took 
place on the banks of the Kalka, not far from the pres- 
ent town of Mariupol. Two hundred and forty years 
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later, when at last the Mongol yoke was broken, the 
country around Taganrog became the home of the 
Zaporogian Cossacks. We spent several days in Tag- 
anrog, days made pleasant by the friendship of the 
Alfcrakas, a family I had met in St. Petersburg. 
Forced, for business reasons, to live in Taganrog they 
had surrounded themselves with all the comforts and 
luxuries which great wealth can procure. When I called 
as I had promised to do if I came to their city, they re- 
ceived me with a hospitality found nowhere but in 
Russia. By stopping at a hotel I had shown a lack of 
confidence in their friendship. It was impossible to 
withstand their entreaties. My baggage was sent for, 
and we were guests of the house while we remained in 
the city. 

From Taganrog to Rostof the railroad is near the 
water all the way, first the sea and then the Don. Be- 
tween the two cities there are many villages of straw- 
thatched houses and occasionally a town. Much of the 
wealth of this rich country is in cattle, cows, horses, and 
buffaloes. The milk of a buffalo is considered richer 
than that of an ordinary cow. When within a few miles 
of Rostof, thatched cottages increased in number and at 
the outskirts a whole city of them appeared on the side 
of a high bank. At a distance it looked as though one 
house were built on top of another. This bank is on 
one side of the railroad and begins just beyond a long 
line of low buildings in which an enormous quantity of 
wheat is handled. In 1&73 all the threshing, sifting, and 
moving of wheat was done by hand. This tremendous 
labor required several thousand men and women, and 
created, at certain seasons of the year, a busy scene in 
every large town in the wheat district. In Rostof, where 
the wheat was put onto vessels, the scene was specially 
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interesting. Many ships were at anchor loading both 
wheat and coal. 

We arrived at midday; laborers, whose hour of rest 
had come, were sleeping on the piers or on piles of coal 
or iron. Men and women, perfectly nude, were bathing 
in the Don just alongside of the railway track, or were 
washing their clothes regardless of spectators, ttostof 
boasts of a fine public park, but the city is unattractive. 
I was there to see how the Don Cossacks handled wheat. 
I remained only long enough to get a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work and the conditions governing it. 
Women laborers were paid twenty-five copecks a day 
and boarded themselves. Men received a trifle more. 
The captain of the steamer we took at Rostof said, 
speaking of the fondness all Russians have for soup: 
'These people on the Don crumb black bread into hot 
water and call it soup.' The steamer was crowded with 
passengers; Greeks, Turks, Armenians, and Russians, 
men interested in coal or wheat. Wednesday morning 
we anchored about quarter of a mile outside of Mariu- 
pol. The steamer was at once surrounded by small 
boats, and such a crowd of people came on board that I 
thought the remainder of the journey was going to he 
uncomfortable and I was greatly relieved when the 
captain told me that all these people would leave when 
we were ready to sail, that they were simply 'taking a 
morning promenade/ a thing they never failed to do 
when a steamer arrived. There was a lively scene for an 
hour or two, and then the crowd began to diminish. At 
last the steamer moved away with an addition of only 
three passengers. 

When we reached Berdiansk, two gentlemen from 

the English consulate came on board and invited me to 
visit the consulate and the town. I was conducted to 
every place of interest — there are not many— and then 
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to the consulate where supper was waiting. Thursday 
morning we were in sight of Kertch. The view from the 
sea is fine. There, in the old city where upon a time 
Mithridates ruled, we celebrated the Fourth of July. 
In the wine of Russia we drank to the prosperity of 
America. July 5'\ just as the setting sun gilded the old 
stone tomb of Mithridates, sails were hoisted and the 
steamer slowly drew away from Kertch. Long we sat 
on deck, even after the last low line of land had disap- 
peared, for it was a beautiful starlight night. We forgot 
that it was night and sat gazing at the heavens, the 
water, or into vacancy; thinking, dreaming hour after 
hour. 

On this steamer bound for Sukuni Kale, there was a 
large and jolly company. A good many of the Russians 
were in the dress of the Caucasus, which is generally 
worn by men who live in the towns or cities of the moun- 
tain districts. Among the higher classes it is an elegant 
costume, among the lower it is poor and shabby, but 
the style is the same: a long-skirted, flannel dress belted 
at the waist and worn over a shirt the sleeves of which 
are visible below the elbow. Across the bosom of the 
dress is a row of cartridge tubes. If the wearer is rich, 
the caps of these tubes are of gold or silver, and a sword 
or dagger in a jeweled scabbard depends from his belt; 
a tall sheepskin cap finishes a costume which is decidedly 
attractive. The next morning the steamer was running 
near the shore. In the foreground were wooded hills, 
beyond them were hills, and in the distance high moun- 
tains. During the day we passed a number of small 
towns, but in most places the hills come to the very shore 
of the sea. Several times the steamer stopped long 
enough for boats to come out to take or leave freight 
and passengers. The boatmen were Turks or Tartars; 
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some wore an erstwhile white cloth wound many times 
around the head, others wore a fez. 

In the afternoon clouds appeared, soon they hid the 
distant mountains, and then they approached nearer and 
nearer. Just before the storm reached us there was tre- 
mendous excitement on board. Everyone rushed to the 
forward deck; a magnificent waterspout had come down 
near us. The passengers had never seen one before. 
After a few minutes, as the first spout disappeared, a 
second commenced to form. It grew larger and larger 
till it met the water in the shape of an hour glass, if an 
enormous elemental object can be compared to a tiny 
article made by man. It was a wonderful phenomenon 
to witness. When the second spout disappeared, rain 
began to fall in torrents. We were forced to seek shelter 
in the cabin, where a Frenchman and a Polish girl were 
so absorbed in flirtation as to be oblivious of everything 
going on around them; on deck she could not walk 
without his assistance. If the wind blew her wrap off, 
naturally it must be replaced with the greatest care. 
A few days later I met this man in Tiflis, where he was 
in the mercantile business. He had a wife and several 
children. 

Another couple, a man and his wife, afforded the 
passengers amusement. She had several admirers, who 
devoted most of their time to walking, talking, and 
lunching with her. The husband looked after the chil- 
dren. The Russians on board remarked that he was 
'horned' — a Slav expression synonymous with 'hen- 
pecked.' 



XII 
The Caucasus Again 

On the 7" we readied Sukum Kale just in time to 
leave for Poti on a steamer called Golupchih (Little 
Dove). The Dove rocked like a cradle, the accommo- 
dations were wretched, consequently the journey was 
most unpleasant. Poti, built on swampy land, was at 
that time an unhealthy place. The first question asked 
by everyone who arrived there was: 'How soon can I 
get away?' Almost every resident was a victim of ma- 
laria, and often the disease proved fatal. We were 
forced to stay a day and a night in this miserable town. 
Near the hotel was the public garden, surrounded by a 
wall overgrown with moss and ivy. In the garden were 
a few fine trees, but the flowers, shrubbery, and walks 
were uneared for. At the entrance to the garden was 
an old stone well from which women drew water as it 
was drawn from the wells of Palestine in bible times. 
When leaving the garden, I met a Georgian who was 
carrying on his back a fish that must have weighed a 
hundred pounds. He was delighted at his fortunate 
haul and told me how much he would get for it in the 
market, a mere pittance, as it seemed to me. 

Early the following morning a boat took us across 
to the railroad station, where our baggage was weighed 
with the utmost precision, forty pounds, and not an 
ounce more being allowed on a first-class ticket. The 
journey from Poti to Tiflis is interesting. For some 
distance the land is low and swampy, a condition charac- 
teristic of a large part of Mingrelia. At certain seasons 
of the year many fields are under water. The country is 
well-wooded, but the trees, owing to the soil in which 
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they grow, have small market value. A large quantity 
of wine is made in Mingrelia. yet such is the abundance 
of grapes that every year hundreds of bushels remain 
ungathered. The climate is so mild that cattle need no 
shelter; hence, there are no barns or stables in the coun- 
try. Hay is stacked in trees, for if stacked on the 
ground, it mildews. Not only is hay stacked in trees, 
but also all the corn which is to be used for feeding 
cattle. 

About midday we reached the mountains and be- 
gan to ascend. In places the ascent is one foot in 
twenty-two; not more than five cars are allowed for a 
train, the speed is about eight miles an hour. There was 
a good opportunity for seeing the country. 

The mountains are here and there inhabited by na- 
tive people who live in dugouts. We passed many of 
these wretched homes. Around the entrance of each 
one there were from four or five to a dozen naked, or 
almost naked, children. Men and women, looking as un- 
canny as rags and dirt could make them, came from 
these abodes to see the train pass. The mountains are 
grand. In places the road runs between high cliffs from 
which great rocks seem about to fall. In places one 
can look down hundreds of feet upon a small river and 
then up thousands of feet at immense cliffs. On the 
summit of some of these seemingly inaccessible heights 
are the ruins of an old stone fortress, or a palace, or a 
church built in those weird places as a refuge for the 
inhabitants of the country when driven from their towns 
and villages by the onrush of Asiatic hordes. In each 
ruin will be found an excellent spring of water. Every- 
where on the mountains there are beautiful flowers. 
Bunches of scarlet blossoms cling to rocks where ap- 
parently there is no soil. In glens and ravines are lilies 
and violets. On the summit of the mountain the man- 
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ager of the road gathered a bouquet of yellow lilies and 
presented it to my wife. When well down the mountain, 
we saw, not far away, a large hill which presented a 
rocky face to us, but its summit was covered with trees 
and shrubs. The front of the hill had many excavations, 
or holes, in it large enough for a person to crawl into. 
This is the 'Catacomb hill' of Tiflis, where in olden times 
the inhabitants secreted themselves when the hordes of 
Asia swept down upon their city. Toward evening there 
were many persons in Georgian costume at each station 
where the train stopped. The first time I saw this cos- 
tume I thought it picturesque. The women comb their 
hair over their ears and confine it in two long braids, 
then put on a black velvet crown ornamented with 
silver or tinsel stars. At the back of the crown is fast- 
ened a wliite veil. This headdress is worn all the time, at 
home, on the street, or traveling. Many of the women 
are handsome, but this headgear is exceedingly unbe- 
coming. 

Some of the women of the poorer class still wear a 
sheet. The sheet covers the head and falls down around 
the body, only an inch or so of a black dress skirt is seen 
below it. One day in passing a cemetery I saw several 
of these sheeted women wandering around among the 
graves. It was a weird sight. The costume worn by 
men is similar to that of the Caucasus, except that the 
sleeves of the Georgian outside dress are open from the 
shoulder and are at least a yard and a half long. They 
are lined with some bright color, and the dress, if of 
rich materia], is very handsome. It was midnight when 
the train pulled into Tiflis; then came a long ride, for 
the station is at the city limits. We went to the Hotel 
Martin where I had stopped when in the city four years 
earlier. The heat of the city in June. July, and August 
is almost unendurable. It was July. I decided to spend 
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a few days in Kadjori, a summer resort on a near-by 
mountain. 

The journey up the mountain by the road which 
winds back and forth in its rapid ascent, is eighteen 
versts. Four horses are required, even when there is no 
baggage to carry. At times the road skirts fearful 
precipices, and the traveler, if at all nervous, holds his 
breath and thinks of what would happen were the horses 
to get frightened. The atmosphere was clear and from 
time to time there is a grand view of Kazbec and El- 
bruz. When within a few versts of Kadjori, the air 
was so cold that the wraps which Madame Martin had 
urged us to take were not only comfortable but neces- 
sary. There are only ninety days of warm weather in 
Kadjori which is 3,000 feet above Tiflis. The evenings 
are always chilly, and winter clothing is not uncom- 
fortable. 

In this mountain village, field work is done in a 
primitive way. Two or three times while I was there, 
I saw eight yokes of buffaloes attached to one plow; 
four men were driving the buffaloes and plowing a small 
field. In America one man and a span of horses would 
have done the work. 

In Kadjori, Prince Mereski had a beautiful summer 
home, and there we spent the greater part of our four 
days' sojourn in the mountain village. During the war 
on the Caucasus, Prince Mereski was twice shot through 
the body, the course of the second bullet crossing that of 
the first, making, as he said, 'a Greek cross/ General 
Frankena, another valued friend of mine, was stationed 
at Kadjori. In the field near his cottage were several 
noisy donkeys which the general, much to our amuse- 
ment, always spoke of as 'Kadjori nightingales.' 

Upon my return to Tiflis I spent three or four days 
there, for the city was attractive in spite of the heat. 
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In half an hour's stroll through the streets one can meet 
Georgians, Russians, Armenians, Persians, Greeks, 
Jews, Turks, Mingrelians, Imeritians, Abkhasians, and 
representatives of many other eastern peoples, and each 
wears the peculiar costume of his country. Of all the 
strange headgeai-s one sees, the Mingrelian is the strang- 
est. It is an oval piece of cloth worn well to the front 
of the head. Strings are fastened to it and tied under 
the chin. When the wearer is wealthy, the oval piece is 
of velvet and is beautifully embroidered. I heard in 
Tiflis a curious legend explaining the origin of this pe- 
culiar headdress. St. Peter, who visited the shores of the 
Black sea to preach the gospel there, was one day travel- 
ing through a Mingrelian forest; the heat was great and 
the rond was long. St. Peter grew very tired and pulling 
off his cap and shoes he lay down under the shade of a 
beech tree and soon fell asleep. A Mingrelian and an 
Imeritian rode by, saw the sleeping man and the first 
thought which came to their minds was to see what they 
could steal from him. lie had no silver nor had he a 
dagger. The Mingrelian took the cap, and the Imeritian 
the shoes, and went their way. 

When St. Peter awoke and discovered his loss, he 
cursed the thieves in the following words: 'May the 
posterity of the man who has taken my shoes go forever 
barefoot. May the descendants of the man who has 
taken my cap never wear one on his head.' From that 
time no Imeritian peasant has worn shoes, and no Min- 
grelian has had a proper covering for his head. 

From Tiflis I went to Borjom, a summer retreat in 
the mountains. The whole journey is interesting for 
the road follows along the renowned Cyrus (Kur), but 
especially is it interesting from Mikhilof where we 
leave the railroad and travel with horses. There are low 
mountains, hills, crags, and ravines, and on seemingly 
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inaccessible bluffs are ancient castles. The ride is ex- 
citing; the horses tear along at 'breakneck speed,' and 
still one feels like shouting 'skurry! skurry!* (hurry). 
We wind around the hills and at length reach a small 
town nestled in a valley. In this sheltered nook are 
handsome residences; the summer homes of the rich, 
and the palace of the viceroy of the Caucasus, who at 
that time was the emperor's brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael. The viceroy goes to Borjom early in the sea- 
son and remains till September. This brings to the vil- 
lage the court and manv of the fashionable people of 
Tiflis. 

The emperor of Russia often drives through the 
streets of St. Petersburg unattended. Not so the Grand 
Duke Michael, even in such a secluded place as Borjom; 
he is always preceded by two mounted men and followed 
by a suite of armed bodyguards. The Borjom hotel is 
picturesquely situated in a narrow, side valley sur- 
rounded by ragged, rocky hills; a few steps from the 
door a brook babbles along. In the night, when ail is 
still, it talks to itself and sings. You listen and your 
thoughts, wandering from earthly things, soar away to 
some indefinite realm. 

The day following my arrival, we were invited to 
dine at the palace and with the invitation was a request 
to come at four o'clock 'for a visit.' At that hour a court 
carriage was in waiting. On reaching the palace, Mrs. 
Curtin was conducted to the grand duchess, who gave 
her a cordial welcome. I was conducted to the grand 
duke's study. He met me at the door with extended 
hands and many friendly words. Two hours passed with 
wonderful swiftness, for in private life the emperor's 
brother and his wife are most affable and social. When 
dinner was announced, we met in the drawing-room, 
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and were introduced to the children, a slender girl of 
twelve or thirteen, and three young boys. 

In the reception hall a large number of guests were 
standing in line. The grand duke and duchess greeted 
each guest. Then the grand duke, giving his arm to 
Mrs. Curtin, led the way to the dining hall where he 
seated her at his right hand, asking me to sit at the 
right hand of the duchess. During the dinner the grand 
duke gave me a pleasant surprise by proposing that all 
should drink with him to the health of Yeremi Davido- 
vich Curtin and Marie Yakolivna, his wife, upon this 
the first day of the second year of their marriage. 

Two days later we were again in Sukhum Kale — 
Sukhum with its groves of majestic trees, its orange and 
lemon orchards, its olive trees, its beautiful flowering 
shxnjbs, and luxurious vegetation was wonderfully at- 
tractive. While surrounded by tropical growth and per- 
fume, one saw in the distance mountain summits cov- 
ered with everlasting snow. I wanted to examine the 
forests of Pitsunda. When I spoke of this to the gov- 
ernor of Sukhum, General Krafkehinker, he said: 'It 
is necessary for me to visit a town not far from there. 
We will go in a government steamer and take the ladies 
along; they will return to Sukhum and come for us at 
the end of three days. In this way pleasure and business 
will go hand in hand/ 

On arriving at Pitsunda, the governor ordered the 
soldiers stationed there to supply me with horses and ac- 
company me to the forests. I examined all the forests 
within a radius of twenty-five miles and in three days 
was back at the seashore waiting for the steamer. Know- 
ing that the governor would be in Pitsunda at a certain 
time, natives for miles around had assembled to place 
their troubles before him. Not understanding Abkha- 
sian, he had to talk with them through an interpreter. 
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and it was a Jong and wearisome task. But at last it was 
over, and we were off. The scene as we neared Sukhum 
was grand. The setting sun painted one half of the west 
and the sea around us with scarlet and gold. In the 
more distant west lay Sukhum in the gathering dark- 
ness, for there the sun had set, though for us it was full 
and large just above the horizon. It was a glorious eve- 
ning. 1 

August 9 we started for Odessa. Besides other pas- 
sengers, there were 100 boys on board bound for a col- 
lege situated in central Russia. Only by buying three 
tickets and being acquainted with the captain did I se- 
cure a stateroom. The steamer stopped at Theodosia 
three hours, and I had an opportunity to visit a friend 
of mine, Aivazofski, the marine painter, who took us to a 
chapel he had recently built at his own expense. The 
chapel was on a hill overlooking the town and the sea. 

In it were many of Aivazofski's own beautiful paintings, 
and a collection of curios found in the vicinity of Theo- 
dosia. When the steamer reached Odessa, we left the 
cool air of the Bosporus for the heat and dust of the 
city. Again I met my friend from the little town of 
Monkton, Vermont, Timothy Smith, 2 the American 
consul, and we spent a pleasant evening with his fam- 
ily. Mr. Smith went to Russia in the time of the 
Crimean war; he married a Russian lady. His children 
have been reared in the Greek faith, and their mother 
tongue is Russian. 

For me Odessa is the least attractive of all Slav 
cities. It occupies the site of an erstwhile Tartar village 
and fortress called Iladjibei. The Russians captured 
the place in 1789. and the Empress Catherine II 
changed its name to Odessa. The city is built on a plain 

* Sukhum was bombarded and destroyed during; the war with Turkey. 
' Mr. Smith in no longer living. He died In Vermont, and his body 
lies in a little cemetery not far from liis birthjtluce. 
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about 150 feet above sea level. No rain, or very little, 
falls during the summer months; vegetation burns up. 
and all animals, the human included, suffer from heat, 
dust, and lack of water. I had business to transact and 
was obliged to remain for more than a week. Business 
over, my only thought was to get away. 

Our next stop was at Kief, the Jerusalem of Russia, 
the most ancient and beautiful of all Slav cities. It 
is stated that in the eleventh centurv there were alreadv 
400 churches within the walls of Kief. On the spot where 
the temple of Peruna, the Russian Zeus, once stood, 
Vladimir built the church of St. Basil which is still ex- 
tant. Immense earthen walls enclose several churches: 
the magnificent cathedral of St. Sophia, built by Yaros- 
laff, the lawgiver, as well as the Ascension church, on 
the outer walls of which are paintings representing 
scriptural scenes. The renowned catacombs of St. An- 
tony are excavations in the cliffs which overhang the 
Dnieper. The passage is six feet high; it is narrow and 
is blackened by the smoke of torches. In niches along 
this passage are some eighty bodies, the skeleton hands 
of which are so placed that devotees may kiss them. 
'Holy Kief, the mother of Russian cities' is yearly vis- 
ited by at least 50,000 pilgrims. As I left the catacombs, 
I met a large party that had just reached the city; they 
had walked from Archangel and the shores of the 
'Frozen sea.' Kief is a city where a traveler may spend 
days and weeks with profit, but I was anxious to reach 
St. Petersburg, for it was August, and I wished to be 
in London by the end of September. 

St. Petersburg was quiet. Some of our friends were 
spending the summer in Switzerland or northern Italy, 
others were at their country homes miles away from the 
city. Mr. Morgan, an Englishman, but for years a 
resident of the Russian capital, was about the only 
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friend to meet us, and we spent a good deal of time 
together visiting near-by summer resorts, the parks, and 
zoological gardens where, as I have a great love for 
animals, I can always find pleasure. 



XIII 
With John Fiske in London 

The first davs of October found us in London. One 
evening while walking along Oxford street, I heard 
a familiar voice behind me calling, 'Hieremias! Ilier- 
emiasP and turning saw John Fiske. I was surprised 
and delighted. He had visited Ireland and Scotland 
and was going to remain two or three months in Lon- 
don to finish his book on evolution and give a few lec- 
tures. I had secured rooms opposite the British mu- 
seum; Fiske at once changed his quarters at the hotel 
for a suite of rooms adjoining mine, and during our 
stay in London we each day had breakfast and dinner 
together. Those are ever to be remembered mornings 
and evenings. We reminded each other of half for- 
gotten events of college days; discussed evolution in its 
every phase; polished up our Italian, for Fiske was to 
visit Italy before returning to America; quoted Greek 
and Latin; laughed and grew fat. 

One evening, upon my return from a trip to Tun- 
bridge Wells, I found Fiske walking the room and 
scolding and fretting. An American steamer had ar- 
rived, and he had no letters; he was homesick and blue. 
He was sure that some member of his family was ill. 
He said that suspense would kill him, he would sail the 
following Saturday. 'Any man who has a family should 
stay at home.' Sorry as I was for him I could not help 
laughing at his abuse of himself. Fortunately his let- 
ters came by the morning post. Then he was as joyous 
and light-hearted as he had been anxious and despond- 
ent the previous evening. He hired a piano and re- 
turned to his original plan of remaining abroad till an- 
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other spring, for while at work on evolution it was de- 
sirable to be in touch with such men as Huxley and 
Herbert Spencer — Fiske was at that time an enthusi- 
astic Darwinian. 

I was occupied with business connected with timber 
interests on the Black sea, and most of the men whom I 
met were business men. I recall only two social events; 
a dinner given me by Triibner, the English publisher, 
where I met several of the noted writers and thinkers 
of the day: Lockyer, the astronomer; Freeman, the his- 
torian; Mrs. Ross-Church (Florence Marryat) ; Miss 
Phillips, who had composed many beautiful songs; 
Colonel Pierce, who had spent years in India; Hepworth 
Dixon, and others. Dixon was an interesting but very 
peculiar man. During dinner he delivered quite a dis- 
sertation on strawberries, giving instructive facts. One 
was that they grew best in the rich soil of churchyards. 
The subject was scarcely comme il font. It showed, how- 
ever, a scientist's scorn for conventionalities. 

The second event was an evening spent with George 
Henry Lewes and his wife, "George Eliot/ I had been 
told that Mrs. Lewes was a reserved and taciturn 
woman. I found her quite the reverse; she was affable 
and social, but eccentric — a woman who fully and 
frankly appreciated her own remarkable gift of nar- 
rative. 

Thanksgiving day, 1873, three persons dined to- 
gether in a house on Great Russell street and in pale 
English ale drank to the prosperity of America and the 
health of friends. There was no speech making and not 
much animation at that dinner, for each one was think- 
ing of home. Fiske remarked: 'I would gladly walk the 
floor all night with the baby in my arms could I only 
see her.' I was immensely amused, for by the way he 
spoke, I judged that this was his greatest possible con- 
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cession to homesickness. Soon after this came the last 
day of all those days which we three had spent so pleas- 
antly together. Again Fiske was alone in London, and 
we were in St. Petersburg. That year, as the preceding 
one, we celebrated our own Christmas and the Russian 
Christmas, our own New Year and the Russian New 
Year. 

On Washington's birthday, Jewell of Connecticut* 
American minister to Russia, gave a ball and dinner 
and made a speech. He told us of Washington and his 
career and explained why we were dining together that 
evening. If his speech was not profound or scholarly, 
it was what many of the speeches made by our Ameri- 
can ministers and ambassadors are not: it was harmless, 
patriotic, and dignified. 

May found us at the Grand hotel in Paris, and 
two weeks later we were in London. On going to the 
office of Baring brothers, I was told that Fiske was at 
Oxford, but scarcely had I reached my rooms when he 
appeared. That evening we. talked till into the small 
hours of the night, fo* he had much to tell regarding 
his Italian journey. He had just received the first copies 
of Evolution and was much pleased with the appearance 
of the book. The next morning annoyance and anxiety 
had superseded pleasure. There was a serious mistake 
in the paging of his book, and he was afraid the pub- 
lisher would be unwilling to rectify it. We went to- 
gether to Macmillan and when the error was pointed 
out, he at once promised to have it corrected. 

Ralston, the author of several books and translator 
of Russian folk tales, our mutual friend, spent many 
evenings at ray rooms in South Crescent, Bedford 
square. He was about to publish in book form his lec- 
tures on 'Early Russian History,' and wishing Fiske's 
opinion and mine on certain points, he read the manu- 
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script to us. Ralston was naturally a kindly man, but 
trouble, and a feeling that his literary work was not ap- 
preciated, made him somewhat misanthropic. Organ 
grinders were his aversion. As soon as one came in 
front of his house, he threw out money and ordered 
them [him] away. The result was that they visited him 
frequently. Many a laugh have I had over his descrip- 
tion of a word contest with an organ grinder. Ralston 
had labored in the British museum many years; his lit- 
erary toils and achievements had met, as such toils so 
often do in England, with scant recognition. At this 
time his health was broken, and he suffered physically 
as well as mentally. 

Fiske and I visited at the country home of Triibner, 
and dined at Macmillan's. On the way to Macmillan's 
an amusing but, at the time, annoying incident occurred. 
We were to leave London at a designated hour, travel 
some miles by rail, and stop at a certain station where 
Macmillan would be waiting for us with a trap. Soon 
after leaving London we began an animated conversa- 
tion about astronomy and tried by comparison to bring 
astronomical figures to where the mind could to some 
degree grasp the measure of "their immensity. John was 
eloquently describing the flames of the sun, and the dis- 
tance they shot into space, when, in one flash, our 
thoughts came back to earth, for as the train moved 
away from a station we caught sight of Macmillan and 
his trap. Mental flight to solar regions had for a mo- 
ment obliterated time and place. Fiske spent the next 
half hour in expressing his opinion about himself and 
'speculating' fools in general, and I in laughing at the 
quaint originality of his remarks. We stopped at the 
first station and took the next train back; Macmillan 
was waiting, for he thought we had missed the train in 
London and would arrive on one due an hour later. 
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May 25° 'we three' lunched together, said good-bye, 
and Fiske was off for Liverpool and the steamer. The 
following morning, half an hour before the steamer was 
to leave, I walked up to Fiske, as he stood on deck gaz- 
ing off into space, perhaps planning some new work, and 
said, 'Hello, Johannus!' He was immensely surprised 
and pleased. I had run down to say a final good-bye and 
wave my hat as the steamer left port. 

I was in London on business but as ever, when in 
that city, spent my leisure hours in the British museum. 
studying languages. For the purpose of being near 
this great educational institution, and not to lose time, I 
usually took an apartment in the vicinity; then if I had 
no time for study, I could at least spend a few minutes 
each day in walking through the galleries; I could gaze 
at the result of the marvelous spiritual and physical 
power possessed by the ancient Athenians; I could 
visit the Hall of Busts and look at Cffisar's sculptured 
face, and there is no single piece of sculpture in the 
world which says so much to me and pleases me as well 
as that bust of Ca*sar in the British museum. 

August 8 I left London en route for the Caucasus, 
going to Hamburg by steamer. The first evening out 
the sea gave us a magnificent exhibition of phosphoric 
light. As far as eye could see, the water was brilliantly 
illuminated, and that, displaced by the steamer as it 
sped along, flowed out as a stream of fire and formed a 
glittering trail. It was a wonderful sight! The next 
morning the sea was rough. There was an American 
woman on board. She had crossed the Atlantic several 
times, but as the whitecaps increased she became much 
alarmed. Many of the ladies were ill, and she felt that 
her chances were dismal. When she appealed to the 
stewardess, an old maid with a temper, she was told that 
the steamer was 'a floating paradise.' The last I saw of 
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my countrywoman she was wringing her hands and 
mourning over the fact that she was on a steamer where 
no one cared for her, not even the stewardess, and she 
was sure her stomach 'could not hold out.' 

My stay in Berlin was just long enough to dine with 
Nicholas Fish, then secretary of legation. Leaving in the 
evening we were in Breslau early in the morning. Silesia 
is in great part level, but as the Austrian frontier is 
approached, the country becomes hilly, and on every 
side there is evidence of a prosperous and busy life. In 
the neighborhood of the Carpathian mountains small 
villages are seen, villages which reminded me of New 
England. Reaching Vienna I stopped at the Munsch 
which is situated in the heart of the old city, not far 
from the cathedral of St. Stephen. From my windows 
I could look out on the crowded square, bustling with 
activity. The square and the quaint buildings on which 
shadows were lengthening as the sun went down, formed 
an attractive picture. We spent the evening at the 
Volksgarten, the most agreeable place in Vienna to pass 
an idle hour, for one meets there the celebrities of the 
political, diplomatic, and military circles. While en- 
joying an ice, I saw several well known persons. Gen- 
eral Schweinitz passed in earnest conversation with 
Vassiltchikoff the Russian charge d'affaires. They were 
probably talking about Spain, as Prince Bismarck had 
just proposed to recognize the government of Marshal 
Serrano, and neither Russia nor Austria had yet agreed 
to join in the movement. Then came Sir Andrew Bu- 
chanan, the English ambassador, in company with 
Baron Orczy, a Hungarian official, who at that time 
formed the connecting link between the ministries of 
Vienna and Pest. 

The next morning I drank coffee at a cafe in the 
shadow of St. Stephen's cathedral, that wonderful old 
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edifice which, begun in the early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, has been in process of either building or repairing 
ever since. There is no city in Europe, except Paris, 
where so many people meet at cafes and restaurants as 
in Vienna. The Viennese are essentially a social people, 
fond of society, and fond of good eating and drinking, 
in both of which they indulge freely. Nowhere in the 
world have I drunk such good coffee as in Vienna. That 
day at the Volksgarten I chanced upon two friends: 
John H. Goodenow, consul general at Constantinople, 
and Nubar pasha, and both dined with me that evening. 
Nubar pasha was an adroit and an able man, a man 
possessed of unusual executive ability. The carrying 
out, if not the conception, of the most useful measures 
introduced during the reign of Ismail pasha are justly 
ascribed to Nubar pasha, who sought to establish in 
Egypt, European methods of government and Euro- 
pean culture. In conversation during dinner he dwelt 
upon the obstacles in Egypt a reform government en- 
counters by reason of the jealousy and rivalry of powers 
that obstruct, partly from ignorance of eastern people 
and their affairs, and partly from motives of self-in- 
terest. 

Nubar pasha was intensely opposed to England and 
English methods. Nevertheless, he somewhat later be- 
came executor of those same methods. His mind was 
such a storehouse of information regarding Egyptian 
politics, and he gave so freely from that storehouse that 
I was anxious to spend a second day with him, but that 
would have made me late for the steamer from Odessa 
to Sukhum Kale. The following morning I came upon 
a collection of songs, popular stories, and proverbs of 
Hungary, a collection out of print and rare, and at 
one o'clock I was off for Pest. The first town of inter- 
est in Hungary, a short distance east of the boundary, 
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is Pressburg, the former capital of the Hungarian king- 
dom. It is situated on the left bank of the Danube. The 
country around is hilly, and the slopes are covered with 
vineyards. In the center of the town is a castle built 
many centuries ago. It was in Pressburg that Kossuth 
began that remarkable career of parliamentary elo- 
quence which fired up the whole Hungarian nation and 
brought on the revolution of 1848. 

In traveling by the railroad route, which crosses the 
Carpathian mountains and comes out in Galicia near 
Pest, the scenery is in many places beautiful; broad 
plains and gently rolling ground, with well outlined 
mountains on the horizon. The first large station is 
Peczel where there was a crowd of people, mainly peas- 
ants, dressed in the most motley manner possible. In 
many cases it would have been difficult to distinguish 

men from women were it not that the men wear mus- 
taches. Besides Hungarians there were Gypsies. Jews, 
Wallachians, Germans, and Slovaks. In the noisy, 
many-tongued crowd was a vender of radons, a little 
old woman with an eagle-nose and a chin turned up to 
meet it. So thin was she and bent over that the picture 
of a witch, a picture unthought of since boyhood days, 
came to my memory. I bought one of her melons, though 
I imagined it was enchanted, and that the eater would 
soon turn to a beast or a bird. I gave the melon away. 
At Miskolcz, where we stopped for dinner, I met 
Count Andrassy, who was on his way to Terebes, his 
country seat near the Carpathians. After the revolution 
of 1848 and the defeat of the Hungarians, the count was 
condemned to death, but he escaped and lived for some 
time in exile in England. When self-government was 
restored to his country, he returned and was given the 
highest office in the gift of the people. He is a pleasant, 
affable man, a man who in America would be considered 
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a diplomatic politician. Though by many years the 
youngest of the three great European chancellors, his 
lease of power is apparently the firmest. Our conver- 
sation was of short duration for, when one is not in a 
hurry, a train is sure to stnrt on time. As evening ap- 
proached, the scenery became grand, the road rising 
continually toward the main chain of the Carpathians. 
At midnight we passed the summit through a tunnel, 
and at seven o'clock were in Przemysl, in Galicia; at 
eleven in the evening we were in Odessa. 

The next morning, while walking along the sea- 
shore, I met my old friend. General Fadeyev. His sis- 
ter, Madame Witte, now a widow, was living in Odessa. 
On returning to my hotel I found an invitation to dine 
at her house. Other guests had been asked to meet us, 
and we spent the evening in conversation and story- 
telling. Madame Witte was convinced that her hus- 
band's spirit was often in the room he enjoyed most 
when living, the library. She was a strong Spiritualist, 
more pronounced than when I knew her in Tiflis. 

Speaking of bad roads, one of the guests said that 
men were often seen with only their heads and necks 
above the level of the street; their bodies were sub- 
merged in a river of mud. To excel him in exaggera- 
tion I related a story I had read some years earlier 
about an Arkansas traveler, who in passing through a 
small town saw a farmer standing on a broad sidewalk 
with a long pole in his hand sounding the road which 
was a sea of thick, dark-colored fluid. Asked what he 
was doing, the farmer said that he had lost his horses 
and wagon; they had gone down in the middle of the 
road, and he was searching for them with the pole. After 
a time the horses were located and, thanks to the aid of 
benevolent townspeople, they were fished out and re- 
stored to their owner. Later in the evening a discussion 
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rose regarding the respective merits of Russian and 
American trotting horses. To describe the speed of our 
horses I told two American newspaper stories. One 
was of a race three times around a mile course. So 
swift was the horse that his shadow was unable to keep 
up with him ; horse and shadow arrived at the winning 
post together, but the horse had been three times around, 
and the shadow only twice. The other storj' was that 
one day when a man was exercising his horse about 
three miles from home, the sky suddenly became over- 
cast, a mass of dark clouds covered the heavens. The 
man had scarcely time to start for home when a storm 
burst forth with furv. The horse went with the utmost 
speed; the rain was close to his heels but with all its 
swiftness could not catch up with him; the rear part of 
the wagon was in rain and darkness, while the horse 
and driver, owing to the wonderful speed of the horse, 
were in sunshine and dry weather. These exaggerations 
met with applause, and the Hussion advocate acknowl- 
edged that there was no record of a Russian horse hav- 
ing performed such feats. 

Speaking of Odessa. I was assured, that 'make 
money honestly if you can, but if not, make money any- 
how* was the motto of the city. I was in an exclusively 
Russian society. The population of Odessa includes 
great numbers of Greeks, Armenians, and .Tews. Rus- 
sell, an English timber specialist who was to meet me in 
Odessa, finding the heat and dust unendurable, had 
gone to Sevastopol where I met him two days later and 
went on to Yalta. Yalta had grown rapidly since I was 
there in 1868. Nestled down near the foot of the moun- 
tains, the town is beautiful from the sea; all about on 
the hillsides are villas and gardens. During the few 
hours the steamer remained in port I was able to take 
a drive in the environs. The road is winding; it ascends 
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all the time and affords new views at everv turn. The 
Change of temperature can be easily felt; we seemed to 
be passing different layers, or strata, of air, each cooler 
than the one immediately below. When we reached 
such a height that the town and bay were spread out, 
like a great picture far beneath us, the air was so cool 
that extra wraps were necessary. For a time we reveled 
in the beauty of the scene, then I told the Tartar to 
turn his horses' heads seaward. With the descent the 
air grew milder and milder and, when we arrived in 
Yalta, it was sultry. 

Before the Russian occupation, which took place 
under the auspices of Prince Potempkin, the most pow- 
erful favorite of Catherine II, Yalta had a Tartar popu- 
lation. After the occupation, the upper class either be- 
came Russian in name, language, and religion, or went 
to Turkey. The lower classes are coachmen, boatmen, 
fruit venders, guides, and laborers. There is still enough 
left of the Tartar mode of living to show what a change 
Russian domination has wrought. 

In Tartar times the roads were simply bridle paths. 
Now there is a macadamized road along the whole coast. 
The scenery from the road is magnificent. On one side 
cliffs from 2,000 to 8,000 feet high, on the other the 
blue sea. At long intervals a Tartar village of low 
and dingy, one-story houses is seen. You look at the 
cluster of huts and then at the elegant villas, and realize 
that two races of unequal power have met, and the 
weaker is rapidly being absorbed by the stronger. 

Approaching the Sea of Azof the coast is monot- 
onous, except in the neighborhood of Kertch. Between 
Kcrtch and Feodosiya, in the ordinary path of navi- 
gation, there is a large rock the shape of which is so 
striking that it is known as the 'Stone Ship.' At Kertch 
there was an opportunity to go ashore, and I roamed 
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around in the market place for an hour or two talking 
with Tartars and Jews, many of whom were melon 
venders. Kertch watermelons are celebrated as being 
the finest in Russia. On returning from the market I 
saw what I have never seen except on the Caucasus: 
a drove of sheep with goats assisting the shepherd. One 
old goat appeared to bear the responsibility for the 
good conduct of the herd; he ran around continually, 
keeping the sheep together; he seemed to perform his 
duty with great intelligence. 

Our steamer left Kertch in the evening. The next 
morning we were in the beautiful bay of Novorossisk 
where the Caucasus may be said to begin. All day we 
were going toward the east, passing in review the mag- 
nificent shores of the Caucasus — now almost uninhab- 
ited — which surpass anything in the way of coast scen- 
ery I have ever beheld. 

The following morning the steamer cast anchor at 
Sukhura Kale. In that province I spent a couple of 
months climbing mountains and fording rivers; sleep- 
ing sometimes in the cottage of a mountaineer, and 
sometimes camping out under the branches of a broad- 
spreading forest tree. I had planned a mountain jour- 
ney which was to begin at Pitsunda. Three days after 
our arrival at Sukhum Kale a small war steamer was 
ordered to Pitsunda and Gagra, the former thirty-six 
and the latter fifty-two miles west of Sukhum Kale. 
The steamer started in the evening with a fair-sized 
company on board, mostly pleasure seekers. At five 
o'clock in the morning I was landed at Pitsunda and the 
steamer went on toward Gagra. Pitsunda bay is shelt- 
ered, and the water was beautifully calm. The moun- 
tains in the haze of early morning were majestic. Moun- 
tains just after daylight, like buildings in a city at night, 
seem higher than in the daytime. No one. I think, who 
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has walked through the streets of a great city at night, 
can have failed to observe what a monumental appear- 
ance buildings present, especially if the city is not bril- 
liantly lighted. 



XIV 
Caucasian Timber and Scenery 

Leaving Russell (the timber expert) at the landing, 
my wife and I started for an old church and fortress 
which are about fifteen minutes' walk from the seashore. 
Pitsunda is situated on a flat promontory a few feet 
above sea level, and judging by the soil, I should say 
that it is on land from which the sea receded ages ago. 
The road to the fortress skirted a small pine forest from 
which was wafted a most agreeable odor. Not far from 
the fortress we met a Cossack with a cart, and he agreed 
to bring up our baggage. 

The fortress and church are surrounded by trees 
among which are Lombardy poplar, walnut, and locust; 
there are also mulberry trees which grow rapidly in that 
serai-tropical climate. The walnut trees are old with 
wide-spreading branches. Around one of those trees a 
bench had been built so that visitors might enjoy the 
grateful shade. 

The fortress is simply a square enclosure with a wall 
about fourteen feet high, made of stone and brick. 
Almost in the center of the enclosure is the church 
which is considerably more than a thousand years old. 
It was erected by the Greeks during the reign of the 
Emperor Justinian — at that time the whole coast of 
the Caucasus belonged to the eastern empire. It is 
well built, so well and with such enormously thick walls 
that it mav last for a thousand vears to come. 

Opposite the church were three buildings. One was 
occupied by an abbot and three or four monks; the 
second was their kitchen and dining room; and the 
third, intended for a school building, was at that time 

26 5 
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in the possession of Countess Ruspoli, an exile from 
Austria. No one on the Caucasus, not even the gov- 
ernor, knew the countess' history; he knew only that 
her family held high rank. Pitsunda was still wrapped 
in slumber. The mountain tops were gilded by the 
rising sun which was gradually warming the cool morn- 
ing air; dew was glistening on the trees, and, in large 
drops, was hanging on the blades of grass — perfect still- 
ness the moment before waking. Suddenly geese, ducks, 
and hens broke the silence. 

On the porch of Countess Ruspoli's residence was 
a sort of field tent in which we found a Mingrelian snor- 
ing. At his side lay a savage looking axe with which, as 
it might seem, this trusty guardian was ready to defend 
his mistress — at least this was my first impression; after- 
ward I found it was for the less heroic, but useful, pur- 
pose of splitting kindling wood. He was sleeping so 
soundly that neither our approach nor the clamorous 
demonstrations of the barnyard fowls were sufficient to 
rouse him. Soon the Cossack with his creaking cart ap- 
peared, followed by Russell, who was expostulating in 
a loud voice and in a language which might be called 
strong English. He saw us only after the cart had 
stopped and when he had fired off his last volley at the 
Cossack, who, not understanding a word of what Rus- 
sell said, took it all in good part. Russell had thought 
the Cossack was going in the wrong direction, with the 
intention of appropriating the baggage. 

Notwithstanding all the bustle and noise the Min- 
grelian slept on. The position reminded me of Moore's 
lines : 

In England, the garden of beauty is kept 
By a dragon of prudery-, placed within call: 

But so often this unamiablc dragon has slept. 

That the garden's but carelessly watch'd after all. 
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Russell, in his one-sided conversation with the Cos- 
sack, had got his blood into good circulation, and I 
suggested that he banish Sleep from that porch. This 
he succeeded in doing after a couple of minutes of vig- 
orous exertion in which his hand and voice had equal 
share. The Mingrelian called his mistress and put coal 
in a samovar to boil water for tea. Half an hour later 
the countess appeared dressed in a loose gown, her 
hair carefully arranged, and her eyebrows penciled 
to a considerable distance beyond their natural length. 
She received us with hospitality and expressed herself 
as delighted at our coming. I had met this eccentric 
woman when in Pitsunda a year earlier and I now pre- 
sented my wife and Mr. Russell. 

I saw at once that between the countess and Russell 
there would be many a passage at arms, as he was full 
of fun while she was an original such as is rarely met 
with. She began to urge the Mingrelian, whom she 
called Guatty, to hurry with the tea. A few words of 
Russian, sandwiched in between massive sentences of 
Mingrelian, was the only result of her efforts. In 
order to occupy the interval the countess placed the 
remnant of a watermelon on the table. As it was with- 
ered and full of ants and wasps, no one had the cour- 
age to attack it. 

Meanwhile. Guitty was working at the samovar. 
At nine o'clock the water had risen to about 211° of 
heat; a degree or so below boiling point. As the man 
seemed to he thoroughly exhausted and the charcoal 
was gone, the tea was made without further waiting. 
After tea we attended morning service at the church. 
The singing was fairly good, and the resonance was 
wonderful. I had never been in a building where the 
human voice produced such an effect. 1 There were not 

*I have since been in the cathedral at Pisa.— Author's note. He evi- 
dently refers to the baptistry at Pisa.J 
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many worshipers; a few Cossacks and a few villagers. 
At the door of the church I met the abbot, a white- 
haired, venerable man, who received me cordially, and 
said that he already knew me by name. He invited us 
all to breakfast. An invitation proffered so kindly was 
not to be refused. The abbot had spent several years 
in Alaska, and he gave us an interesting account of his 
travels and Indian adventures. He .had but recently ar- 
rived in Pitsunda; books were piled up on tables and 
chairs; it was evident that he was not yet fairly settled. 
The countess had requested us to invite the abbot to 
dinner, and he promised to come. She was delighted. 
Gu£tty was immediately ordered to kill three chickens. 
Our provisions were brought forward, and they were 
much needed, for the whole stock of groceries in the 
countess' possession consisted of about two pounds of 
corn meal and a quart of new potatoes. She had neither 

salt, meat, nor bread. As I had supplies for a long 
journey, the house was soon full of good things to eat. 
and we looked forward to a bountiful dinner. Having 
several hours at our disposal, I got Cossack horses, and 
we set out to explore the neighborhood. We returned 
with splendid appetites. The question now was to cook 
the vegetables before the chickens got cold. We saw 
clearly that if Gu&tty and the countess were to be the 
only cooks, dinner would not be ready for hours. Our 
decision was quickly made. Russell volunteered to take 
command of the kitchen. 

The dining room presented a remarkable sight; a 
large roomful of all sorts of trumpery. In one corner 
was a hatrack upon which a saddle and bridle were 
hanging; in another corner was an enormous, old couch 
with springs broken and the surface as irregular as the 
outlines of the Caucasus. In the third corner was a 
bed which looked to be as old as the Pitsunda church; 
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in the fourth was a miscellaneous collection of pots 
and kettles, an old hoe, and a broken rake; near them 
stood a rickety table loaded with odds and ends. In the 
center of the room was the dinner table groaning under 
a load of old plates, cups, saucers, pans, knives, empty 
bottles, etc., and, on inspection, it was found that the 
table and dishes were covered with ants. 

We removed the dishes, turned the table over, and 
brushed off the ants, then put the legs of the table into 
pans half full of water. Boiling water was brought, and 
the dishes washed. The countess tried to help. At last, to 
get rid of her, the remark was made that the abbot would 
probably arrive in a few minutes. No sooner were the 
words uttered, then she hurried off to put on a more 
gorgeous attire. The abbot did not keep us waiting. 
Just as he entered, the countess came from her room; 
she was arrayed in a satin gown with long court train. 
The dinner was excellent; we all enjoyed it. The count- 
ess rattled away in French with Russell and my wife, 
with me she spoke German, her own language, and with 
the abbot broken Russian. After a while a religious dis- 
cussion rose between the abbot and Russell, carried on 
in Latin, as the abbot did not speak French. It was 
very amusing. 

The next morning our hostess was up early, hurry- 
ing around with the result of adding to the disorder 
which reigned in her strange household. Most of that 
day we spent on horseback. We visited the little village 
of Lyza and the home of an Abkhasian named A'bidge. 
An Abkhasian house is a simple affair. The best houses 
are built of hewn plank, but many are what might be 
called basket houses. They are made of sticks, about as 
thick as an ordinary walking eane, woven together as a 
basket is woven. Sometimes these houses are plastered 
on the outside with clay but, if intended only for sum- 
mer use, they are left open, giving the wind a free 
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passage in every direction. The roofs are made of fern 
and coarse reeds. 

The interior of the house is as simple as possible. 
The only furniture is a low, broad bench or platform 
which extends along three sides of the room. At one 
corner pillows and quilts are piled up. In case visitors 
stay all night, beds are arranged on the benches. The 
quilts are kept exclusively for guests, for home use 
there is another supply. The floor is earth, pounded 
hard. Besides the principal house of one room, there 
is another smaller and not as regular in shape; some- 
times it is round. This second building serves as a 
kitchen and storehouse. In the middle of the room a fire 
is made on the ground; over this fire a kettle is sus- 
pended when it is necessary to boil food. Meat is roasted 
by being spitted on a stick and held over the fire. The 
stick is turned continually so that every part of the meat 
is exposed to the fire. There is no baking in an Abkha- 
sian house; bread is unknown among the natives. The 
substitute for bread is Indian meal pudding. This is 
eaten, not with milk or cream, but with thin slices of 
cheese made of sheep's milk. Milk is drunk only after 
being soured, which is done as soon as it is taken from 
the cow, buffalo, or goat, as the case may he. A mixture 
of corn meal and honey is made to eat when on a jour- 
ney, as a small piece satisfies the appetite and thus 
obviates the necessity of carrying a large amount of 
provision. Meat is not eaten every day or even every 
week. Once in a while a wild boar or a bear is killed, 
and then the whole village feasts. 

When sheep shearing is over, each man present has 
as much boiled or roasted mutton as he can eat, and it 
is remarkable how much an Abkhasian can eat when the 
opportunity comes, and how little satisfies him when 
his store runs low. In this respect the Abkhasians are 
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like our American Indians. A'bidge knew that we were 
coming and, when we were within a short distance of his 
house, he came out to meet us. Our host's wife stood 
near the door, and four or five children were playing on 
the grass. The woman was timid; she remained, how- 
ever, and motioned us to enter the house; the children 
screamed and ran off. When we were seated on the 
bench, fresh honey in the comb was brought, and soured 
milk to eat with it according to native usage. The fol- 
lowing day A'bidge sent me several pounds of delicious 
honey in memory of my visit. 

Life in Abkhasia is primitive. In that mild climate 
a small amount of exertion is sufficient to obtain suste- 
nance. Corn meal, cheese, sour milk, and meat from 
time to time, do not cost much. Honey is five cents a 
pound. Many small villages have thirty or forty swarms 
of bees. The hives are of curious construction. A piece 
of a log about four feet long is split in two, and each 
half hollowed out. A small aperture for the bees is left 
at one end. These hives are placed on benches and 
present the appearance of inverted troughs. The sys- 
tem is rude, but there are so many flowers in the country 
and bees have so many months to work in that a great 
quantity of honey is obtained. The northeastern coast 
of the Black sea has for many centuries been celebrated 

for its honey. 

Abkhasian women do not work in the field, neither 
do women anywhere on the Caucasus — a striking con- 
trast to the custom of Germany where women are seen 
working in the fields. Women and cows are field labor- 
ers in Germany. Abkhasian women spin and make all 
the cloth required to clothe themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

Returning to Pitsunda we spent some hours wand- 
ering around. We found the remains of an ancient via- 
duct, fragments of pottery, and the ruins of a castle. 
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evidences of wealth and civilization in times gone by. 
Early the next morning the steamer returned from 
Gagra, and Colonel Fresher and his party came ashore. 
Consequently, it was eleven o'clock before we were in 
our saddles. Our guide had been waiting with four 
restless horses to look after since seven o'clock. I in- 
tended to make a circuit of about thirty miles, including 
the most interesting places in the neighborhood. Our 
guide Ivan Agerbayeff, an Abkhasian, learned Russian 
when a child and he spoke it quite as well as his mother 
tongue ; hence, aided me greatly in adding to the knowl- 
edge I already had of the Abkhasian language. He knew 
everybody for miles around; hence, was very useful. 
The countess, who was not friendly to Ivan, hinted that 
in his youth he was a horse thief. This in those days 
was not a crime but rather a virtue. An Abkhasian who 
had not stolen a horse could not hope to induce any 
maiden in the country to become his wife. Russian rule 
has nearly extinguished these ideas. A horse thief now 
is sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor. If the 
offence is repeated, he may be sent to Siberia. 

For a distance of three miles the road lay through a 
perfectly level country, partly cultivated and partly 
covered with young boxwood trees and blackberry 
bushes. After that came a series of hills several hundred 
feet high. From these hills there is a fine view of the 
sea and coast. About eight miles from Pitsunda we 
reached the river Bzeeb, a large and rapidly flowing 
stream which we crossed in a boat. Our horses were 
taken in charge by natives, who got them over safely, 
though with much noise and excitement. Half an hour 
later we arrived at the house of Prince Inalipoff where 
we obtained fresh buffalo milk, for we were thirsty. We 
had now to recross the Bzeeb, not far from its mouth, 
a thing dangerous to do at high water and not over 
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pleasant at any time. There was no boat at this point, 
and we were obliged to cross on horseback. I sent a 
native to try the ford. The water was considerably 
above the stirrups, but he crossed and on returning said 
we might cross if we were very careful. The prince went 
on one side of my wife, holding her horse by the bridle, 
and the whole party followed near-by. When we reached 
the middle of the river, the current was so rapid that 
for a moment it seemed as though my horse was being 
carried up the stream at railroad speed. The bed of the 
river was rough and stony, and the water roared as it 
rushed on toward the sea. 1 was afraid that my wife 
would lose her presence of mind, but she was brave, and 
we were soon on the opposite bank. 

It was almost night, and to reach Pitsunda we had to 
ride four miles through a low, but dense, forest having 
a rich growth of thorn trees and blackberry bushes along 
the narrow road. The darkness was so intense that noth- 
ing could be seen, and we simply left the horses to them- 
selves. They brought us out of the forest and safe to 
Pitsunda. 

During the evening meal the countess amused us 
by relating how she and Guatty had been driving stakes 
for a fence around a projected garden. Judging by 
the progress made that day the fence was completed in 
a couple of years if Guatty did not die of hunger. The 
next morning we attended service, for it was Sunday. 
In Russian churches no instrumental music is permitted. 
When the time came for preaching, Ivan took his place 
near the abbot to translate the sermon to his people. 
After every three or four sentences, he repeated in 
Abkhasian what the abbot had said in Russian. Every- 
one listened attentively. There was no nodding or go- 
ing to sleep. 
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When I made the round of the building, I found 
that but little remained of an ancient time. The most 
remarkable relic is a fresco representing the burial of 
Christ. It is in genuine Byzantine style and must 
have been painted soon after the church was built. For 
luncheon that day we had a roast of wild boar meat. 
The day before an Abkhasian had brought a boar into 
Pitsunda. A Cossack bought it for a ruble (seventy- 
eight cents). It was a young animal and weighed about 
100 pounds. I purchased twenty-five pounds for a cent 
a pound. Wild boars roam about the mountains ; some- 
times as many as fifty or sixty are found in a herd. 
Killing them is fine sport for those who enjoy killing 
animals, for it has the excitement of danger. A wounded 
boar will often turn on his enemy and, if the man is not 
successful in escaping, will tear him to bits with his 
enormous tusks. 

As I was to start on my mountain journey in a day 
or two, Ivan was anxious that I should partake of his 
hospitality before setting out. He lived in the village 
of Lyza where he owned sixty acres of land. Upon our 
arrival at his place, we found a little temporary house 
constructed of green branches; the floor was of hewn 
plank. In the center was a table and on two sides of 
the room were benches. The table was already laid 
with plates and bottles. The hostess bowed a welcome 
and said a few words in Abkhasian to the effect that we 
were guests whom she greeted with pleasure. She did 
not sit down at the table, neither did Ivan, as it is not 
the custom among the Abkhasians to sit with their 
guests, or to eat while the guests are eating. The duty 
of the host and hostess is to see that everything goes 
right and to keep the table well supplied with food and 
drink. A much truer civility and courtesy than is known 
by people who would look upon these Abkhasians as 
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barbarians. An English governor, for instance, is rude 
enough to allow his servants to serve him and his wife 
before they serve his guests. This ill-bred custom is 
universal in England and Canada. Our fare was simple 
and abundant : it consisted of gomie, or Indian pudding, 
with cheese made of sheep's milk, and chicken nicely 
roasted; for drink we had wine of the country. Before 
dinner was half over a number of villagers had as- 
sembled in front of the door. Thev looked at us and 
the food with evident curiosity. After a time they were 
joined by a buffalo calf, two or three weeks old, which 
came wandering along, a strange, outlandish little crea- 
ture. 

After dinner the horses were brought, and we rode 
to a mountain overlooking Pitsunda. At the foot of 
the mountain we were obliged to dismount and walk 
through a cornfield; then we came to an opening where 
there were two or three cottages. In front of those 
cottages young girls were spinning. They disappeared 
at our approach. Two or tliree years before her mar- 
riage, the chief occupation of an Abkhasian maiden is 
to spin, weave, and sew, make ready for future house- 
keeping. The mountain was difficult of ascent, but the 
view from the summit richly repaid us for the climb. 
Night was approaching rapidly when we began the 
descent. Slipping, sliding, holding onto twigs and trees 
to keep from going down head foremost, we at last 
reached level land, came to where our horses were wait- 
ing, and returned to Ivan's cottage. On the table in the 
little house of green branches a samovar was steaming. 
A pleasant and hospitable welcome awaited us. Night 
bad come, dark and moonless, but with many stars over- 
head. After tea Ivan and A 'nidge, with two or three 
villagers, accompanied us home. The following day 
was spent in making preparation for our mountain jour- 
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ney, selecting men and horses, and packing provisions. 
I invited the abbot to dine with us. and Pitsunda was 
ransacked to make the banquet a success. 

At nine o'clock the next morning the horses were 
ready, and our attendants waiting. Ivan's wife had pro- 
vided Mrs. Curtin with a male costume: wide trousers 
fitting close at the ankle, leggings to the knees, a jacket, 
and a closely fitting coat. When she had on a leather 
belt with sword and dagger and had a turban on her 
. head, her outfit was complete. I led to the porch the 
horse she was to ride, and in a flash she was on its back 
looking like a young warrior of the mountains. The 
Cossacks and Abkhasians who were standing around ap- 
plauded loudly. The Abkhasians came to say good-bye 
and wish us a successful journey; the Cossacks waved 
their adieu, and we started mountainward. We had two 
attendants, Ivan and A'bidge. Each horse had some 
article attached to the saddle. In addition a pack horse 
carried about 150 pounds. 

Four miles from the sea begins a range of hills. As 
we rode up the slopes, we had many fine views of the sea 
and hills. The Pitsunda hills are of peculiar formation. 
They are from 800 to 1,000 feet high and so disposed 
that between them are ravines closed on three sides with 
an opening to the south. These ravines are perfectly 
sheltered and form, as it were, natural hothouses. The 
land in them is uncultivated, but in time there will be 
vineyards and tobacco plantations there. The hills ex- 
tend for about twelve miles to a village called Kaldak- 
vara. 

Our first halt was under the branches of an immense 
oak near which was an excellent spring of water. The 
horses were unsaddled and allowed to graze while we en- 
joyed a real picnic. During luncheon we named two of 
the horses. The little pack horse was called Mary Ann ; 
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the horse Russell rode, a young gray, received the name 
Curtius in memory of the celebrated Roman who with 
his horse leaped into the Gulf of the Forum. On the 
way from Pitsunda our gray -had jumped from the 
bank into the middle of a deep, muddy stream nearly 
throwing Russell over its head. 

While lunching I saw a queer-looking, dried up, 
bent over, old man traveling along, a cane in his hand 
and a bundle on his back. Immediately the desire pos- 
sessed me to find out who he was. I called to him to 
come and sit with us. He came readily. I gave him 
plenty to eat and a glass of wine from the pigskin which 
we brought with us, and he told his story. He did not 
know how old he was, but he was the fifth generation 
back, for he had great-great-grandchildren. He was 
married before he had a beard and when his wife died, he 
was gray-bearded. Since her death, he had had four 
wives: two were good-for-nothing, and he 'threw them 
away,' the third died; and now he was married *to a 
young woman in her teens.' He told us of a man who 
lived near him and 'was old enough to be his father.' 
Our guide, who knew this aged man, said he was sup- 
posed to be about 120 years old. I tried to find out if 
our guest was satisfied with life, but it was evidently a 
question which, in the sense it was put had never oc- 
curred to him. He answered that life was better and 
easier than it used to be. for now men could work and 
trade in safety. He enjoyed the boiled ham we gave 
him and ate heartily of it, not knowing it was 'pig meat.* 
Later I found that he was a Mohammedan and would 
have starved sooner than eat pork. Two of our guides 
were Mohammedans, but as the old man had eaten be- 
fore they knew it, I told them not to destroy his peace 
of mind. When through eating, he put the remnants 
of the feast into his bundle and trudged off. 
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Attracted by the novel sight of strangers a number 
of villagers made their appearance and entered into 
conversation. Among the languages of the Caucasus, 
and there are many, the Abkhasian is remarkable for 
difficulty of pronunciation. There are combinations of 
sounds which seem to defy both the ear and the tongue 
of the stranger. No Russian speaks the language, the 
interpreters are either Abkhasians, who have learned 
Russian, or Mingrelians. The latter never master the 
language completely. Though as a whole extremely 
difficult, Abkhasian contains some words that are easy 
and musical. 

Up to the time of the Russian occupation the 
Abkhasians had no alphabet. In 1862 a committee was 
appointed in Tiflis for the purpose of forming one. The 
result of their labor appeared in 1865 in a work of one 
volume printed in Tiflis and entitled, The Abkhasian 
Primer. It is an octavo volume of 188 pages with an 
alphabet of 52 letters; a list of words in Abkhasian, 
Russian, and Georgian; dialogues, stories, and proverbs 
in the three languages. This Primer is the first and un- 
doubtedly the last book to be printed in the Abkhasian 
language. 

It is remarkable that a people of a whole race have 
lived for uncounted centuries, not in mountain fastnes- 
ses, but on a beautiful and rich seacoast, without a hook, 
or even an alphabet, in their own tongue. They occupy 
the coast of the Black sea from Gagra to the river 
Ingur, a distance of 120 miles. Their number is not far 
from 60,000. It would be difficult to find a people living 
in as primitive a way as they do. It seems to be their 
rule of life to work as little as possible and to subsist as 
best they can on the meager results of their unwilling 
labor. They are not a vicious people; crimes are rare. 
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After luncheon we continued our journey. In the 
evening we reached Achandari, a village charmingly sit- 
uated near the foot of the mountains. We procured 
lodgings at the house of the chief of the village, who 
bore the high-sounding title of prince. Our Abkhasian 
scout had bought a Iamb, six chickens, and a turkey. 
About eight o'clock supper was ready. While we ate. 
some fifty villagers stood around the door watching us 
and when the meal was over, what was left of the feast 
was taken to the kitchen where it was quickly des- 
patched by the hungry crowd. In the morning the sky 
was cloudless, the air cool, the sunrise beautiful beyond 
description. I employed two of the natives to go with 
us, and at seven o'clock we left the village attended for 
a mile or two by a brother of our host, an act of cour- 
tesy to a departing guest. In a couple of hours we ar- 
rived at a small village called Akhivia around which are 
mountain pastures. The inhabitants of Achandari drive 
their cattle there in summer. Hence, the road was in 
repair; farther on it became difficult. We were climbing 
continually. At midday we were at the most danger- 
ous spot. We had to dismount and give our horses to 
the guides, who went in advance. The trail was more 
than 1,000 feet above the river and was very narrow. 
We walked Indian file, picking our steps carefully, 
looking straight ahead or at the wall of rock on the 
right, not venturing to look over the precipice on our 
left. Suddenly we heard the Abkhasian guides shouting 
and screaming. I knew that the horses were passing a 
dangerous place and that the men were urging them 
forward. I hurried on but came too late to aid in any 
way; Curtius, our little gray horse, had slipped off the 
trail on the edge of the precipice. For a few seconds 
there was a struggle and a crash among the bushes, then 
silence during the time occupied in falling a thousand 
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feet. The last we heard was a dull thud. For a moment 
I thought the leader had been carried down with the 
horse, and my heart stood still from terror. When I 
knew the man was safe, the tragic death of the horse 
seemed a trivial matter. We were all more or less 
frightened. I was alarmed lest in such a fearful place 
my wife's courage would forsake her. But a moment 
later she bravely passed the spot where the horse had 
fallen, and we walked on as before. 

When the river bank was reached, two men were 
sent down to look for Curtius. Thev found him dread- 
fully crushed. The only sound part was the tail, which 
they cut off and brought back, for they wished to carry 
it to Pitsunda to prove to the woman who owned the 
horse that it was really dead, that they had not sold it. 
At one o'clock we had our luncheon which had come 
near being lost as it had been on Curtius* back in a pair 
of saddlebags. Fortunately, the bags were not fastened 
to the saddle and when the horse fell, they caught on 
the branches of a little tree whence we fished them up. 
After luncheon we resumed our journey, walking all 
of the time as it was impossible to ride. We kept close 
to the river Apsta, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other. During the afternoon we crossed the river 
at least a dozen times. At times the river roared so it 
was impossible to hear a person shouting even thirty 
feet distant. It was more difficult for the horses than 
for us ; often they waded half a mile or more before they 
found a place to come out. 

Towards night we passed along a ravine of savage 
grandeur. On the side of the river opposite us, at a 
short distance from the river's edge, a cliff four or rive 
miles in length and at least 3,000 feet high, rose up 
straight as a wall. On our side the mountain was much 
higher, but sloping and covered with a dense growth of 
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trees and bushes. Among the trees were boxwood from 
sixteen to eighteen inches in diameter, the largest I have 
ever seen. Along the slope were boulders some of which 
were from 200 to 800 feet high, monstrous blocks of 
stone which had fallen from the mountain at different 
periods. At places in the bed of the river large rocks 
were piled together in the most singular manner. Be- 
tween these the water forced its way, hissing, roaring, 
foaming as it went on its troubled journey. At one of 
the wildest of these places we were obliged to cross. 
An Abkliasian went forward to try the ford. About half 
the horse's body was above the water; a little more, and 
the animal could not have retained its footing. The ex- 
periment, however, proved that the river could be 
crossed if we were extremely careful. My wife sat on 
the tallest horse and with an attendant on each side rode 
into the seething stream. All went well till she reached 
the middle of the river. There the rush of water was so 
great that she came near losing her balance; the water 
was up to her knees, and the horse was barely able to 
keep his footing. But in a moment the critical point 
was passed, and soon we were all on the opposite bank. 

At six o'clock we reached a good camping ground 
and stopped for the night. Our provisions and blankets 
were deposited under a large walnut tree; the horses 
were tethered, and soon three fires were burning and 
over them our evening meal was prepared. Before lying 
down for the night, the men struck up an Abkhasian 
song which made the night air ring with weird melodi- 
ous sounds. 

About two o'clock in the morning I woke. The fires 
were smouldering, and the guards were drowsy. Sud- 
denly a noise was heard in the woods near us where the 
horses were tethered, and the cry of 'amsh! amsk!' 
(bear) resounded through the forest. Our men were 
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immediately on their feet, and I expected a scene of 
attack and defense. The bear, however, retreated, 
thinking, probably, that our forces were too strong 
for him. When the alarm was over and the men had 
gone to their places, some to sleep, others to watch the 
horses, and one to keep the fires burning, I sat for a 
while under the walnut tree listening to the sounds of 
the night. The moon was shining with wonderful bright- 
ness, the air was clear and cool. The horses could be 
heard feeding among the bushes, but louder, and more 
distinct than all was the rush of the river as it swept 
along over its rocky bed. In the mountains sounds in 
the night are of remarkable distinctness. The slightest 
movement in the forest, even at a considerable distance, 
was heard with a clearness which surprised me. 

We were up early in the morning. At seven, pre- 
cisely, we started on our second day's journey. The 
road was very difficult. I discovered that for a year, or 
more, it had been abandoned. In several places trees 
had fallen across the trail. Before ten o'clock we had 
crossed and recrossed the river seven times. At one 
point the horses walked more than a mile against the 
current of the river with the water up to their saddle 
girths. It was with the greatest trouble that we suc- 
ceeded in going forward. 

About nine o'clock we came to a very dangerous 
place. We had left the horses to be led up the river's 
bed and had started on foot with the guides from 
Achandari. After walking for twenty minutes or so we 
found ourselves about 400 feet above the river. All at 
once the trail stopped at a place where there had been 
a landslide; the interruption seemed to continue for 
about 100 feet and to be easy to cross. One of the 
guides, who was barefoot and ran swiftly, passed over 
without trouble; the second guide and my wife walked 
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along without difficulty for perhaps fifty feet, that is 
half way. Russell and I followed. Suddenly the ground 
began to slip under our feet. There were no bushes to 
catch hold of. and our position for a few minutes was 
critical. We lay with our stomachs to the earth and 
struggled fiercely to maintain a hold, digging into the 
sliding ground with our hands and feet. We were less 
than fifty feet from the edge of the precipice and if 
we had lost our hold in the moving earth, we should 
have fallen over a perpendicular ledge of rocks down 
400 feet straight into the river. Instant death would 
have been the result. I realized fully the extent of our 
danger, and the thought flashed through my mind that 
if my wife lost presence of mind and clung to us, we 
should all go over the precipice. But, though aware that 
a frightful death threatened her, she was calm and 
fought for life independently, clinging with feet and 
hands to the moving earth and advancing as best she 
could. The struggle was desperate but it was soon over, 
and we were safe. Each one of us felt that we had 
passed the most serious moment which had come to us 
thus far in life; we had been very near death. After 
walking about a mile we crossed the river for the last 
time and began the ascent of Gener-ipsh. At first the 
climb was not fatiguing but it increased in difficulty as 
we went on. The land rises in plateaus, that is, the 
mountain is formed, as it were, of a dozen mountains 
piled one upon another. We lunched at ten o'clock near 
a spring of ice cold water and waited for the horses to 
come up. We expected to ride and obtain some rest, 
but, soon after starting, the road became so steep that 
we were forced to walk. Up we went, hour after hour. 
The summit seemed to recede. It was three o'clock 
when we reached the highest point, 8,000 feet above the 
sea. We had a magnificent view! The Pass of Bgalara, 
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a small platform of level land on the mountain top, 
commands a view of the greater portion of all the 
mountains of western Abkbasia. 

The western part of the main chain of the Caucasus 
approaches the Black sea till it touches it at Novoros- 
sisk, not far from the Sea of Azof. Between the main 
range and the Black sea there are lower chains, many 
of them covered with snow seven or eight months in the 
year. Those mountains are divided in different direc- 
tions by narrow and very deep ravines, at the bottom 
of which rivers run at a furious speed. When snow 
is melting or during violent rains, they swell to an 
extraordinary degree and carry everything before them 
in their mad course to the sea. Huge stones and trees 
are whirled along as if they were feathers. At such 
times travel is out of the question, for it is impossible 
to ford or swim streams. It was one of those secondary 
chains that we crossed in going from Pitsunda to Pskoo, 
a small village on the Bzeeb. 

From the Pass of Bgalara the greater part of the 
ravine of the Apsta could be seen, and our camping 
ground of the previous night was in view. Beyond the 
pass the descent began. The road grew more and more 
difficult. It was impossible to ride. The luggage was 
divided among all the horses, so that none would be 
overburdened. The ground was a mass of stones and 
rocks; the mountain, where not almost perpendicular, 
was exceedingly steep. We crept carefully along a 
narrow winding trail. When about half way down, the 
descent became simply terrible. It seemed impossible to 
go farther. What could be done with the horses? We 
held a council, and the guides and drivers, in charge of 
the baggage, said if we could go on alone, they would 
try and get the horses down. 
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Again we crept forward. The horses picked their 
steps with the greatest care. They seemed to realize the 
danger as well as we did. I should not believe it possi- 
ble for a horse to go down such a mountain had I not 
seen it done with my own eyes. At the expiration of 
half an hour we reached the most critical point, and 
there the guides told me they could no longer take the 
responsibility. They were afraid of losing the horses. 
We could not turn back when so near the journey's end. 
I freed the men from all responsibility and promised 
each one a reward who got a horse to the foot of the 
mountain. The worst spot was along the edge of an 
awful precipice. The trail was narrow and rocky, and 
at one point the descent such that it was necessary for 
the horse to settle back on his haunches and gradually 
bring down his forefeet to a place three of four feet 
lower and considerably in advance. The animals were 
perfectly docile and seemed to know exactly what it was 
needful to do. During the descent, which was made very 
slowly and with many kind and encouraging words, two 
men held to a horse's tail, and one pulled at the bridle. 
In this way the horses passed along one by one. They 
were so greatly frightened that they trembled as if in an 
ague fit. Every minute I expected to see one slip and 
go over the precipice. After this terrific struggle, which 
lasted for nearly two hours, the road became gradually 
better; at five o'clock we were at the foot of the moun- 
tain. With a few intervals of rest we had walked for 
ten hours. It was a great relief to be on horseback. A 
quarter of an hour later we were on the bank of the 
Bzeeb and not far from the mountain village and for- 
tress of Pskoo. On the way we came to a tree loaded 
with plums. Two soldiers were gathering the fruit. One 
of them, looking at my wife, asked: 'Where did that 
Circassian boy come from?' To have a little sport at his 
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expense I confided to him that he was not looking at a 
boy but at an Abkhasian girl, whom I had stolen from 
one of the villages and was taking to Sukhum. 

At six o'clock we were in Pskoo and comfortably 
lodged in the house of Captain Petin, who kindly put 
half of his establishment at our disposal. Very soon a 
messenger came for our passports. They were in Suk- 
hum. The messenger went back with this report but 
returned to say it was necessary to show passports, or 
in some way satisfy the chief of the post as to who we 
were. I wrote a note to the chief giving him my name 
and all needful information. On receiving the note he 
came to my quarters at once, for as it happened we 
had been introduced to each other a year earlier by the 
governor of the province. He bad many apologies to 
make. 

The plum-tree soldiers had hurried to him to report 
that a suspicious party had arrived at the post having 
with them a Circassian boy. When passports were not 
forthcoming, he had thought it necessary to demand an 
explanation. The event caused considerable mirth. I 
remained in Pskoo a week. Each day we made an ex- 
cursion on foot or on horseback. One glorious morning 
we rode out to a Greek settlement and lunched under a 
grand old oak. The settlement consisted of about 
twenty small shanties as dirty as men, women, children, 
pigs, and calves could make them. The chief talked 
with me in Greek and brought out a Greek bible for 
my inspection. With insistent hospitality he invited me 
'to enter his house.' I complied. Fortunately, there 
was no chair to sit on; the benches were piled with rags 
and rubbish, and I quickly made my escape to the 
open air. 

While in Pskoo, I collected several interesting leg- 
ends. Each mountain and valley has a myth to account 
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for its origin. Many of these myths and legends have 
been lost since the mountaineers were forced to emigrate. 
I was able, however, to find and save a few. One related 
to the origin of a large, sand mountain and a dark, deep 
ravine not far away. The mountain stands quite alone 
and seems to have no relation with its surroundings. The 
ravine is said to have been closed formerly and in place 
of the rapid stream, which now rushes through it, there 
was a deep lake. The story is that in ancient times there 
was a princess of such wonderful beauty 'that her fame 
filled the whole country.' All the heroes and giants of the 
Caucasus came to seek her hand. At last her choice was 
narrowed down to two of the most powerful and cele- 
brated giants in all the lands between the Caucasus and 
the Black sea. Then she announced to them that she 
would give each a task to perform. One was to collect 
and bring a mountain of yellow sand from the seashore 
and place it at a certain distance from the castle; the 
other was to free the lake and let it run into the sea. 
The man who accomplished his task first was to have her 
hand in marriage. One giant set out for the seashore 
to bring the sand; the other started for the ravine to 
free the lake. 

When the giant was returning from the sea with his 
load of sand and came in view of the castle, he saw that 
the barrier of the lake had been broken; the water was 
rushing through the valley. His rival had succeeded. 
Overcome by defeat and disappointment he sank under 
the burden and was covered by the mountain of sand. 
The natives affirm that from time to time in stormy 
weather the mountain is agitated; the giant heaves and 
struggles but cannot free himself. 

I was told a story that contained nothing of the 
fabulous but much that was cruel and faithless. On the 
bank of the Bzeeb, not far from Pskoo, there is an 
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enormous rock near the site of a former village. During 
the war a Russian soldier was captured and kept for 
several months in this village. In a crevice of the rock, 
about 200 feet from the ground, bees were seen at work. 
The captive was told that he should be freed if he would 
climb up and secure the honey. After two days of great 
effort he succeeded in obtaining the coveted prize. But. 
as soon as he had lowered the honey to the villagers 
waiting below, they removed the ladders, which had 
made possible the first part of the ascent, and the sol- 
dier was left to his fate. For a couple of days the poor 
captive clung to his position. Then he fell and was 
crushed to atoms. 

The day following my arrival in Pskoo shepherds 
came with a goatskin full of honey and when presenting 
it, offered to conduct me farther into the mountains. 
I retained them, for I wished to explore the lower valley 
of the Bzeeb. As the journey was too difficult for my 
wife, I arranged for her to remain with the sister of 
Colonel Gamalei, the commander of a brigade distri- 
buted in different places in the mountains with head- 
quarters at Pskoo. The number of soldiers at Pskoo 
was about 200 at this time. During the war with the 
mountaineers a regiment was stationed there. 

Early in the morning of the day I started on my 
second mountain trip, guides and attendants were wait- 
ing in front of Captain Petin's house. Horses were 
brought for the colonel, his sister, and Mrs. Curtin, 
and they accompanied us to the Greek settlement, 
twelve vents from Pskoo. From that point the journey 
was to be made on foot. I was absent six days. Four 
of those days were spent in mountain climbing and in 
crossing and recrossing rivers. At one place I crossed 
a raging river on a swaying bridge made of wild grape- 
vines. It was a nerve trying experience, as the bridge 
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was many feet above the river. It was for the occasional 
use of shepherds and hunters, men as agile as monkeys. 
The third day, while climbing a dangerous trail, we 
met two shepherds bringing down the body of a com- 
panion who had fallen over a cliff and been killed. The 
body was wrapped and bound up in bourkaa — a long, 
heavy cape worn by Abkhasians. The shepherd in ad- 
vance was driving forward a kid to be killed for food, 
for they must camp twice before reaching home. It was 
a gruesome procession to meet off in those lonely moun- 
tains. Our provisions gave out, and during the last two 
days we had scarcely anything to eat. We grew very 
weary, but the journey was wonderfully interesting. 
The wild grandeur of the mountains, the picturesque 
places, the majesty of old trees, the play of light and 
shade, the coming of day, and the glorious sunsets are 
never to be forgotten. 

When we reached the Greek settlement, all we could 
get in the way of nourishment was sour milk and honey. 
I wished to learn all I could from the inhabitants, so I 
remained for a few hours while Russell, for whom the 
people were as he said, all Greek for him, went on to 
Pskoo. Time passed so quickly in talking with the 
'wise men' of the settlement and taking down a legend 
or two, that I had only just started for Pskoo when a 
whole cavalcade appeared: Colonel Gamalei, his sister, 
Captain Petin, my wife, and several Cossacks, one of 
whom was leading a horse for my use. I rested for a 
couple of days in Pskoo, then started for Sukhum Kale 
eighty versts away. The colonel had done everything 
possible to make our stay pleasant. In all my travels 
around this world, I have never met so kind and helpful 
a people as the Russians. The morning of our depar- 
ture a bountiful breakfast was laid to which all the offi- 
cers and their wives were invited. Over this feast the 
colonel presided with the dignity of an old soldier. 
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The journey was monotonous till evening when we 
had variety enough of a disagreeable nature. Darkness 
came down upon us suddenly, and we were obliged to 
pass the night at a place where water was scarce and 
there was no grass for the horses. Following a day's 
hard work the poor animals had to stand all night with- 
out food. After groping about a long time, we pro- 
cured dry branches enough for a fire. We had twenty 
matches left. Fifteen of these were consumed in vain 
attempts to start a blaze. When the number had dwin- 
dled to five, the position began to be serious. The pros- 
pect of spending a night in a dark forest where bears, 
wild boars, and wolves abound was anything but pleas- 
ant. Success came; the second last match lighted the 
brush which was soon blazing cheerfully. Then the 
Abkhasians with torches searched for water and at last 
found a little trickling from a rock. Half an hour's 
waiting gave us water enough for tea. We had an ex- 
cellent supper, thanks to the kind colonel. 

The next morning we started at sunrise and at ten 
o'clock were at the station of Twin-Rivers, a little more 
than halfway between Pskoo and Sukhum Kale. There 
were fifty soldiers at the station commanded by a little, 
old captain whose name was Frantsieff. He told me 
that he was a descendant of one of Napoleon's soldiers, 
who remained in Russia after the campaign of 1812. In 
appearance he was one of the strangest persons I have 
ever seen. He was a very small man but he wore an 
enormous overcoat and fussed around in his little realm 
as though the fate of Russia rested with him. But he was 
hospitable and obliging; our hungry horses were well 
fed, and one of the soldiers prepared us a good meal. 

At midday we renewed our journey. The road lay 
through the narrow and wooded valley of the Gumista, 
a river which flows into the sea not far from Sukhum. 
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The country was uninhabited till near Sukhura. When 
within an hour's ride of the town, a tropical storm burst 
upon us ; wc were drenched in a moment. There was no 
shelter. The only thing to do was to ride at a gallop and 
reach Sukhum as quickly as possible. To add to our dis- 
comfort the guide was not sure that we were on the 
right road; we had crossed the river twice. At the last 
crossing there were two bridle paths; taking the right 
one was a chance. But at last the town was in sight, 
and so glad and relieved were we that it seemed a very 
paradise. We had finished a journey which, though 
interesting, had been extremely difficult. 

A few days after our return, to fulfill a promise 
made some months before, I visited Prince Schirvi- 
schidsy, whose estate is forty miles from Sukhum. The 
old prince, a fine-looking, affable, and well informed 
man, is very proud of being a relative of the heir to the 
Georgian throne, though that heir has neither throne nor 
power. I found the family living in a well made bas- 
ket house, a structure adapted for the climate; the only 
trouble with it is that the roof isn't waterproof. Follow- 
ing the universal custom among Abkhasians, the prince, 
as soon as he had welcomed us, sent servants to kill 
a goat and chickens and prepare a feast. 

While our host was occupied in making arrange- 
ments for our entertainment, my wife and I went to 
gather some of the lilies we had seen growing at the edge 
of a forest less than a quarter of a mile from the house. 
After roaming around for half an hour, or more, we 
were about to start for the house when men came in 
search of us, saying that the prince was alarmed when 
he found that we had gone to the forest, for it was so 
infested by wolves that no unarmed man thought of 
entering it. Then they told of attacks and desperate 
struggles that even armed men had had in escaping the 
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beasts. It was sunset and just the time when bands were 
likely to be prowling around. 

Later, when I heard a howling such as I have heard 
but twice in my life, once by the dogs of Rostof, and 
again by monkeys in the forests around Palenque 
(Mexico), I realized that we had been in danger of an 
encounter. After a late supper, beds were arranged for 
us on benches in a basket house near the one occupied 
by the family and being weary we found even bench 
beds comfortable. 

This visit was pleasant and instructive. I had a fine 
opportunity to learn much regarding the domestic life 
of the Mingrelians. The prince speaks Russian, but 
with other members of his family I had to speak either 
Mingrelian or Abkhasian. 

Returning to Sukhum in time for the steamer I met 
a friend, Colonel Doctroff, and we made the journey 
to Tims together. In Poti, where, as usual, passengers 
for Tiflis had to spend the night. I encountered an ec- 
centric Englishman. He was on his way to Mount 
Ararat to observe the transit of Venus; then, if he found 
that he could with safety, he was going to the Garden 
of Eden. He knew 'the exact locality* and thought 
the journey would not be difficult. During the evening 
a Mingrelian prince came to Poti to invite me to spend 
a week at his house and go hawk hunting. Fear of ma- 
larial fever made me decline the invitation which I other- 
wise would have gladly accepted, for hawk hunting 
would have been a new experience. 

The journey from Poti to Tiflis is always agreeable 
for me, for I never tire of mountain scenery, but this 
time my enjoyment was increased by the presence of 
acquaintances: Colonel Doctroff, Colonel Mitchavitch, 
Prince Eristof, and others. At the hotel in Tiflis I 
found my old friend General Frankena, who was on 
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his way to Constantinople. The weather was perfect, 
most of my friends were in town, and time passed pleas- 
antly receiving and making calls. 

The Sunday following our arrival we spent with 
Mr. Merezovieff, whose home is on the outskirts of the 
city. Luncheon and dinner were gotten up in Oriental 
style. Dinner was served on the lawn which was bril- 
liantly illuminated; a celebrated company of Persian 
singers furnished music. 

On the 22 nd a fire broke out in the block of buildings 
Opposite our hotel. The city has no water supply or had 
none at this time. The small quantity that was used in 
the vain attempt to extinguish the fire was brought 
from the river in barrels and in sheepskin bags. Had 
there been engines and plenty of water, the fire could 
have been put out in a few minutes and with small loss 
of property. As it was, the entire block burned down. 
In the block was the opera house, a fine building, and 
several of the best stores in the city. 

It was a beautiful night, there was not a breath of 
wind; had the wind been blowing, the greater part of the 
city would have been destroyed. Every man, woman, 
and child in Tiflis seemed to be on the street. There 
was immense excitement. Prince Gortchakov came to 
urge me to leave the hotel and make his house our home, 
for if the wind began to blow, the hotel would be the 
first building to burn. I was not alarmed, especially as 
the grand duke had sent word that a detachment of sol- 
diers was in the street detailed to rescue us and our 
effects should the need come. For hours I sat on the 
balcony of my room and watched the fire as it consumed 
building after building. I saw how the water carriers 
and hundreds of other men with barrels and bags of 
water and short hose exerted themselves to the utmost 
without the slightest result. Years later I saw Guate- 
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malians sprinkling the streets of a city. Each man had 
a pail of water and a dipper; the sprinkling was done 
by taking a mouthful of water and then blowing it out. 
The rapid execution of this act, and the result reminded 
me of the fire in Tirlis. About two o'clock in the morn- 
ing the last building in the block went down and, think- 
ing the danger was over, I tried to get a little sleep. 
But at five o'clock a messenger came from the chief of 
staff to tell me that fire had started in an underground 
part of a shop where a large quantity of oil was stored, 
and I must be ready to leave the hotel at a moment's 
notice. The alarm spread through the hotel. The fur- 
niture in the house was rapidly taken out, carpets were 
pulled up, and pictures taken down. Men from the 
street came in to help; the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. People rushed about like ants when their 
mounds are disturbed. Then word came that the fire 
in the basement was under control and the danger was 
over. 

That day I sat for hours watching the throng on the 
street below and noting the efforts of the police and 
soldiers to protect property packed up on the sidewalk 
in front of the hotel and in adjoining streets. Among 
the people were representatives in plenty of every east- 
ern nation. Women were not lacking, or babies either. 
Women in European garb and women wrapped in 
sheets roamed among the smoking ruins. The scene was 
thoroughly Oriental. 

I had never been in Tiflis when the weather was as 
fine; walking was a pleasure, and there are many his- 
torical places to visit in and around the ancient city. 
On a hill above the Botanical garden is a fortress built 
more than a thousand years ago, and a mighty piece of 
work it was. From the city only high walls are visible, 
but the opposite side of the hill is one mass of masonry 
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From the top of the hill every part of Tiflis can be 
seen, and there is a grand view of snow-crowned Kazbec. 

A Georgian, whom I met in the fortress, pointed out 
in the valley below a very small church and asked me to 
visit it, for it was 'the most holy church in Tiflis.' To 
get there I selected a path down the hill which unex- 
pectedly led us through the dirtiest and vilest street in 
the city, a street occupied by courtesans. The church 
stands over the spot where for many centuries Christ's 
shirt was buried. It is related that when the Jews were 
casting lots for Christ's clothing, a Jew from Tiflis, who 
chanced to be in Jerusalem on business and was present 
at the crucifixion, obtained the shirt. He brought it 
home in a package. When approaching his house, his 
daughter saw him and, thinking the package contained 
a present for her. she ran out and snatched it from his 
hand. That moment the maiden died. The shirt could 
not be taken from her hand so it was buried with her. 
Soon a beautiful cedar grew out of the grave, and from 
this tree came myrrh, an ointment that healed the sick. 
Centuries later the tree was felled and the grave was 
opened. The maiden's body had gone back to mother 
earth, but the shirt was in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. The church was built over the spot where the 
grave had been, and in this church the holy relic was 
kept for several hundred years; then it was taken to 
Moscow. 

On a hill not far away stands another holy edifice, 
the church of St. David. A large cemetery surrounds 
the church. In this cemetery many Georgians are 
buried; St. David being venerated beyond all other 
saints. On another hill is an Armenian church and con- 
vent. People who each Sabbath climb to these edifices 
perched on hilltops, must surely have the love of God 
in their hearts and God-given strength in their bodies. 
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On the 12"* of November came the grand duke's 
hunt. I do not know why the people of Tiflis take such 
deep interest in this annual hunt. In society little else is 
talked of for days. The hunting ground is twenty-five 
miles from the city. A week before the event soldiers 
are sent to put up tents, and provisions are taken out. 
The masters of the hunt select horses from the grand 
duke's stables and dogs from his kennels and have them 
at the camp. That year the hunting party consisted of 
the grand duke, his suite, and twenty-five invited guests; 
I was one of those guests. Carriages were provided for 
the journey from Tiflis to the camp. We remained two 
days and had a great deal of pleasure though game was 
scarce; only fifteen wild boars were killed, and a few 
rabbits. Our meals were served with as much elegance 
as meals are served in the grand duke's palace. We had 
music and story-telling. 

A few days after this hunt, I went to Gori to visit 
Prince Eristof, a man who can trace his ancestors back 
to bible times. The Eristof estate is twenty-five miles 
long, and on it are some of the finest vineyards I have 
ever seen. This visit in a Georgian family was very en- 
joyable. In all my travels I have not met a people more 
pleasing than the Georgians. They are childlike in their 
enthusiastic friendship and hospitality but they are a 
wise and far-seeing people. 

November 25 I was again in Sukhum where I found 
that business made it necessary to go to Odessa for a few 
days; so leaving my wife I journeyed across the Black 
sea with the result that after four weeks I decided to go 
to London. When this decision was made, I telegraphed 
for Mrs. Curtin. Then came a week of anxiety, for 
every paper contained accounts of terrific storms at 
sea. The steamer was twelve hours late. That last night 
I did not sleep. Almost before daylight I was on the 
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pier where, in spite of intense cold, I waited for five 
hours. Then I saw the steamer emerge from the dis- 
tant fog, and my heart was gladdened by the sight. 

Now came heavy snowstorms. In twenty days only 
one westward bound train left Odessa. Travelers, un- 
fortunate enough to be on the road, were delayed for 
many days. I left on the first train out after the road 
was pronounced clear. It was well along in March. 
Two days later we were in Cracow, the ancient capital 
of Poland. We chanced to reach Berlin on the em- 
peror's birthday. The city was in holiday dress, gaily 
decorated with mottoes, bunting, and flags. It was cold 
in Germany, and there was considerable snow. But at 
the French boundary we left cold and snow behind, and 
in England the weather was mild and springlike. 

In the political world a storm was brewing. The 
Times announced that Bismarck's brutality and desire 
to ruin the Catholic church would involve Germany, 
Austria, and France in a religious war. Great anxiety 
was expressed over the Russian emperor's visit to Ger- 
many. Did it portend peace, or war? Germany would 
not begin war till sure of either Russia's friendship or 
her complete neutrality; but sure of Russia, war would 
be proclaimed. Bismarck had done much to bring the 
censure of every right-minded person in Kurope upon 
himself and upon the German government. The feeling 
in Kngland was strong against Germany. In America 
the trial of Henry Ward Beecher was holding the atten- 
tion of friend and foe. 

May 20" [1875] we left London and on the 29" 
were nearing Sukhum Kale. One of our steamer com- 
panions was a lady whom I had known for many years. 
Her estate was near the boundary of Turkey. She told 
me of large forests which she owned, and, as I was in- 
terested in timber, urged me to visit them. I had with 
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me a timber specialist whom I had employed in London, 
so, in place of stopping at Sukhum, we went to Poti and 
from here to my friend's country home. Our visit was 
both pleasant and profitable. The evenings were de- 
lightful. As soon as twilight came, the nightingale be- 
gan to sing his song, which is so beautiful that one never 
wearies of hearing it. The forest near and far seemed 
full of these wonderful birds, which sing from early 
dusk till daybreak. From Poti we went to Pitsunda, 
arriving so early in the morning that only a few Turks 
were stirring. We camped under the old oak near 
Countess Ruspoli's house. This time I had with me 
a servant and cooking utensils. While we were eating 
breakfast, the countess made her appearance; though 
painted and powdered, she looked very ill. Whatever 
she had done to merit such an exile I could not help 
pitying her. 

The abbot came also and he urged with so much 
persistence that we should 'break camp' and occupy his 
house, that I did so, and fortunately, for that afternoon 
while Upton, the timber specialist, and I were beyond 
the Bzeeb, examining the forest on 800 acres of land 
the Grand Duke Michael had given me, a terrible 
storm came up and the river rose with such rapidity that 
we could not cross it and were delayed till the afternoon 
of the following day. About midway of the 800 acres 
is Lake Inkit, three quarters of a mile long and a third 
of a mile wide, a very beautiful lake. 

Returning to Sukhum, I went from there to Kutais 
and for the first time visited the celebrated Kutais mon- 
astery. Built more than 500 years ago only a few arches 
and columns are standing, but those show how magni- 
ficent the building must have been. The summer of 
1875 had thus far been cool, and much rain had fallen. 
An old Georgian prince, a descendant of King David 
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of bible times, assured me that springs which had been 
dry for thirty years were open and full of water. 

From Kutais station to Tiflis there is but one large 
town, Gori. At ten o'clock in the evening, when we 
were near Tiflis. rain began to fall in torrents. All at 
once there was a thud, then a terrible thumping and 
bumping and grinding. The train tipped to one side 
and seemed about to go over. The passengers were ter- 
rified. Men opened the windows and declared that we 
were in a river. It seemed quite probable, for water was 
rushing by furiously; but the conductor explained that 
we were a long distance from any river. There had been 
a terrific storm in the mountains, and the torrent, tear- 
ing through a narrow ravine, had struck the train and 
swept away the track. 

We had been fearfully near a terrible accident. The 
first car to leave the track was considerably lower down 
than those behind ; the wheels of the second car were on 
the platform of the first. A few more puffs of steam 
and the cars would have telescoped, and many persons 
would have been killed. Five minutes after the train de- 
railed, the rain ceased and stars came out. The torrent 
had swept by and disappeared. We walked from the 
wreck to the station. 

The heat in Tiflis was unendurable. The morning 
following our arrival I hired a carriage and four horses 
and drove up the mountain to Kadjori, where we found 
the air almost too cool for comfort. At that pleasant re- 
sort on a spur of the Caucasus, we spent two anniversa- 
ries, the Fourth of July and the seventeenth, our wed- 
ding day. Then a telegram came urging me to be 
present at a party to be given by Prince Alexander 
Kristof — I could not refuse. 

Going from Kadjori to Tiflis was much like going 
from an ice house to an oven. The tropical heat of the 
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city was exceedingly oppressive and enervating. Prince 
Ivan Eristof met me at the Gori station, and I went to 
his house as it would be quieter than the house of his 
uncle, Alexander, where the party was to be given. 
The houses of Gori are much like the bungalows of 
southern California; extensive on the ground, but only 
one-story high. All the rooms in Prince Ivan's house 
are elegantly furnished, but in Georgian or Turkish 
fashion. A suite of rooms was placed at my disposal, 
and I was requested to treat the twelve house servants 
as though they were my own. 

The party and ball was a great success. All the 
walks and paths through the park were carpeted, and 
the trees were hung with Persian lanterns. There were 
bands of music, and several celebrated Georgian singers. 
Supper was laid for eighty persons. It was four o'clock 
in the morning when we rose from the table. Many 
remained for 'tea' at six, but I was too nearly sick. I 
began to feel the cliills and fever of malaria. 

I did not leave my bed for two days. The sudden 
change from the cool mountain air of Kadjori to the 
oppressive heat of Tirlis and then the night air of Gori 
brought an attack of ague. When I recovered, a party 
and ball was given in my honor by an old Georgian gen- 
eral. After supper, which was served at midnight and 
lasted till nearly daybreak, we were escorted home by 
the band, our host, and many of the guests of the eve- 
ning. It was a walk of about half a mile, and all the 
way a large number of the party danced and sang. I 
think that nowhere in the world would a similar scene 
take place among the nobility — Prince Eristof has 
entertained in his Gori home the emperor of Russia, 
the heir to the throne, and -many imperial guests. 
Twenty years earlier this manner of entertainment was 
common in Georgia and in Hungary. I am sure that in 
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America the party would have been pronounced 'drunk/ 
but there had been no excess of wine. It was simply- 
good nature, hospitality, and friendship. Prince Alex- 
ander's mother was with us, an old lady of eighty. 

We remained with the Eristofs two months. When 
I spoke of going, the) T would declare that I risked my 
wife's life by traveling in hot weather and insist that 
she should stay where she was safe. During the time 
I made several business trips to Sukhum and to Azur- 
getti and studied the Georgian language. 

Life among the nobility of Georgia is one of perfect 
idleness. They visit, give dinners, private theatricals, 
and balls. They play cards and enjoy themselves. There 
are twenty-five Eristof families living in and around 
Gori. All are on the most friendly terms; they are like 
a band of brothers and sisters. 

In September we went to Azurgetti, a beautiful 
little town twenty miles inland from Poti, only a three 
hours' trip on horseback, but from Gori it is a journey 
requiring nearly two days, one by rail and one with 
post horses. Prince Guriel sent his carriage — a cumber- 
some co\'ered vehicle, similar to those used in America 
in Revolutionary days — and two servants to meet us at 
the train. 

The roads were rough and hilly; five horses were 
necessary, three abreast and two in front; on one of 
those in front rode a postillion. The country we traveled 
through is very fertile, the wild grapevine grows every- 
where. I saw trees so covered with vines loaded with 
heavy clusters of grapes that, from a short distance, it 
was impossible to tell what kind of trees they were. 
Along the road and in the fields there were wild fig 
trees and walnut trees. 

We passed large cornfields, and at houses near those 
fields I saw what I had never seen before: dogs with 
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head and hind leg tied together. The rope did not draw 
the head around enough to make the dog uncomfortable, 
but it prevented his jumping. The first time I noticed 
a dog tied in this way, I supposed it was done to keep 
him at home, but when I saw that all full grown dogs 
were treated in the same way, I inquired why it was 
and found that the dogs were fond of green corn and 
knew how to help themselves to it. A dog, if not 
watched, would destroy a great deal of corn. He springs 
up, catches hold of a stalk, pulls it down, and gnaws 
the kernels from the cob. I could not credit this; I 
thought that the man who told me had discovered by my 
accent that I was not a Georgian and was having a little 
fun at my expense, but afterward I saw a dog in a field 
helping himself to corn. 

At a station we came upon a party of gentlemen and 
ladies bird hunting with hawks. The Georgians are fond 
of this kind of sport and give much care to the taming 
and training of hawks. 

Prince Guriel's home, where we spent a couple of 
weeks, is on an eminence looking down on the town of 
Azurgetti that seems to be a grove of beautiful trees; 
only here and there are the tops of buildings visible. 
Around the town and at no great distance from it, 
mountains rise range above range till the highest are 
crowned by eternal snow. Prince Guriel owned a large 
estate and thousands of acres of the best timber on the 
Caucasus. He had many relatives, and his large house 
was always open for guests. It was a most delightful 
place for me, for I could learn new languages and I 
spent many hours listening to the life experiences of 
the old prince. 

In October a timber specialist came from London, 
and with him were two expert timber cutters. He 
brought the news that my friend Timothy Smith, who 
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for many years had been consul at Odessa, had been 
recalled. I was sorry, for a more excellent man could 
not be found, and I knew that at his age he would be 
unable to take up his profession (surgery). A year or 
two afterward I met him in Washington, and he told 
me his removal had been brought about by the manipu- 
lation of Eugene Schuyler, at that time secretary of le- 
gation at St. Petersburg. What Schuyler's reasons 
were for such an unkind act he didn't know. Smith died 
a few years later in Vermont near his boyhood home. 
Schuyler died and is buried in Venice, Italy. 

Business necessitated my going to London. In 
Odessa I met the new consul, Mr. Dyer from Memphis, 
a pleasant, jovial man. He gave an amusing description 
of his journey across the continent. Said that knowing 
no language but English, he was in 'mortal terror' 
whenever obliged to change cars. As soon as he reached 
Odessa he began to study French. 



XV 
A Letter from Fiske 

I reached London Nov. 17". There was a lull in the 
political world. The Times talked about the weather, 
which was unusually cold ; and the different visits made 
by the Prince of Wales, who was traveling in India. One 
day, when walking up Oxford street, I recalled how 
on a time John Fiskc, whom I supposed was on the 
other side of the ocean, had walked up behind me and 
called out 'Hieremias!* Wishing that such a pleasant 
surprise might come to me again I went to my hotel 
and wrote to him that I was in London. Two weeks 
later the following answer came: 'To get and to read 
your most welcome letter was to find my soul bursting 
with homesickness for the good old days of London, 
fair and innocent days of genial sloth and jollity, the 
like of which I fear I shall not soon see again. Of all 
the bright and sweet days and nights we have spent 
in feasts of reason (and salad), and flow of soul, my 
own Hieremias, methinks those blessed London days 
and nights were the sweetest and brightest. How we 
laughed till we roared, Hieremias, how we sent out the 
slatternly Driverian minion for the tankard of ye peer- 
less Bass! how we wandered amid the book piles of the 
prince of dry-as-dust, ye ever enterprising Quaritch. 
These, my faithful friend, were the pictures that came 
swimming before my gaze as I got thy letter, and 
thought of thee in peerless London, and envied thee 
the being there till my heart knocked against its con- 
fining ribs like a battering ram against the walls of a 
mediaeval fortress. Alack! thou and thy gentle frau 
must needs walk down through Bloomsbury street and 
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Hanover, and James, and Covent Garden, and into the 
Strand sans him who would "only too fain" be with thee. 
Ah me! Muddy is the cistern, caked up the pipe bowl, 
busted the cat-gat, and silenced the lyre ! O Hieremias. 

'Seriously, my dear boy, I envy you your "few 
weeks" in London, your dinners at Triibner's, your 
luncheons at the Vienna, and your evening talks with 
our dear old Ralston. I wish indeed that I could join 
you. But wishing is of little worth. We moderns have 
found to our cost that the god Wish is not so all- 
powerful as he was when the things occurred which I 
narrated in Myths and Myth-Makers. He is a busted 
god, he is a flat humbug now-a-days. Peace to his ashes! 
As for my book it was published here Nov. 1, 1874 and 
by March l" five hundred copies had gone at six dollars 
per copy, the orders still coming in quite steadily — which 
is not bad for a heavy and expensive book. It is thought 
that this steady, though not furious, demand will be 
kept up for a good while. I am expecting to get 
ready this summer at Petersham, a book of miscellane- 
ous essays to be published next winter, of which I shall 
try to send you a copy if you will keep me posted as 
to your address. [Here he mentions many of our class- 
mates, and Ralston.] 

l O Hieremias mine, how I wish I were with thee 
making quasi-Driverian halls phosphorescent with quips 
and cranks, and mirth and wit. 

'Eternally thine.* 

Fiske's letter was pleasant to receive. We had been 
intimate with the same classmates and with the same 
men in other classes. Ralston, the English writer, was 
a man whom we both loved. The month in London 
passed quickly. I gained in health and, when we left 
England, Christmas day, I was comparatively well. It 
was necessary to remain in Cologne several hours. I 
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was fond of the quaint, old place and did not regret the 
delay. Now that Emperor William has 'made the city 
beautiful,' I no longer care for it. At the Russian 
boundary the thermometer marked 17° below zero. I 
feared that the harbor at Odessa would freeze over, and 
the steamer I was hurrying to meet would not start. But 
it did, and December 31 it was anchored out at sea in a 
dense fog, the captain not knowing where we were. 
It was a dreary ending of the Old and beginning of the 
New Year. 

The coast of the Crimea is very dangerous; when 
fog settles down, it is necessary to anchor and that is 
not without peril, for a heavy wind might drive the 
steamer ashore, or another vessel might collide with it. 
The foghorn has a dismal* danger sound which is wear- 
ing on the nerves when one hears it every few minutes 
for many hours. Our ship rocked like a cradle and 
creaked as though it were breaking in pieces. Every- 
thing movable was fastened down; when night came, 
no lamps were lighted, only candles were used and those 
with the greatest caution. Officers and sailors obliged 
to be on deck were protected by ropes, for mighty waves 
dashed against the steamer. To add to the discomfort 
the weather was intensely cold. The steamer was riding 
at anchor till nine o'clock on New Year's day, then the 
fog began to rise, and the captain found that he was far 
out of his course. Only towards evening did we sight 
Sevastopol. 

The Russian New Year found us in the beautiful 
village of Azurgetti where the day was ushered in by 
the firing of cannon. Early in the morning a large 
party of musicians came to the house and serenaded us. 
The Georgians are fond of music and many of them are 
skillful artists. It was a pleasure to know that in this 
far away country we had so many friends. At two 
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o'clock there was a banquet, and so the day passed in 
enjoyment and festivities. Meanwhile, there was war 
in Turkey, and the boundary of that country was only 
fifteen miles from Azurgetti. Still we heard very little 
about events in Constantinople, and what we did hear 
caused no excitement. After a few days' rest I went to 
Poti to oversee the commencement of timber cutting 
there. Work was already going on rapidly in Pitsunda 
where Upton and his son selected trees, and English ex- 
perts superintended the felling. 

In March I visited Chabati to act as godfather to 
a little Abkhasian boy. I walked three times around the 
baptismal font with the naked infant in my arms and 
promised to sec that the child was reared as a Chris- 
tian child should be. After the baptism came a feast. 
The father assured me that hereafter his house was my 
home, for I was a member of his family. After acting 
as sponsor for a child one cannot marry into the family, 
for the members of it are near relatives. When I reached 
Pitsunda, I found that an event had just taken place 
which greatly interested my workmen and had caused 
a good deal of comment in the neighborhood. One of 
the English foremen had fallen in love and married an 
Abkhasian widow, a woman to whom he could not speak 
a dozen words. Though the Abkhasians are uneducated, 
many of them are very intelligent; all are kind-hearted, 
and the majority of them are fine-looking. I have seen 
many handsome men and women among them, and the 
children are attractive, though so timid that they hide 
when they see a stranger approaching. 

While I was in Pitsunda, the workmen tested a raft 
they had made to take timber from the beach to the 
steamer, about a mile. It was a comical sight; a hundred 
men, most of them naked, out in the sea screaming, 
tugging, and pulling. It reminded me of pictures I have 
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seen of South sea islanders. At last the raft was afloat, 
then came an equally great effort to get it back and 
safely anchored, or rather tied up. The month of June 
passed agreeably; we made several steamer trips with 
the governor and his wife. Leaving early in the morn- 
ing we would find some shady place to land, build a fire, 
and have luncheon, then return to town for an eight 
o'clock dinner. 

On July 17 (the anniversary of our marriage) when 
leaving for Pitsunda, I came near losing my wife. 
Large steamers cannot come up to the pier in Sukhum. 
They anchor half a mile from shore, and passengers and 
freight are carried out to them in small boats. The 
Odessa steamer was to leave at midnight. I was busy 
till the second bell sounded. Then we hurried to the 
boat, and were rowed out. I paid a dozen prices for 
rapid rowing but before we reached the steamer the 
third bell rang, and the steps were drawn up. I was 
alarmed, for we were so near as to be in danger when 
the steamer moved. I shouted, shouted a second time, 
attracted attention. The captain ordered the steps let 
down, but in the hurry the lantern was forgotten. I 
stepped from the boat to the first rung of the stairs. 
a heavy wave surged between the boat and the steamer. 
I missed the rung and fell into the sea, but caught at the 
rail. Mrs. Curtin, who was standing, ready to follow 
me, lost her balance and fell into the sea between the 
boat and the steamer. She was in great peril. Had the 
surging of the water carried her two feet from where 
she fell, she would have come up under the steamer and 
could not have been rescued. In the moment of suspense 
women fainted, and there was intense excitement on 
deck. Sailors sprang into the boat and the water to 
be ready for any emergency. She came up just where 
she went down, and was immediately drawn out of the 
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sea. It ail passed so quickly that I was not aware that 
she was in danger, for meanwhile sailors were getting 
me out of the water and assisting me to climb the steps. 
In half an hour neither one of us was the worse for our 
involuntary sea bath. 

In Pitsunda 1 received news from Constantinople 
which made me uneasy. I was afraid that the Black sea 
would be closed to commerce. One large vessel was on 
the way, and several were about to leave London to 
transport our timber to market. I decided to go to 
Odessa where I could be more in touch with the world. 
The heat was intense. During the voyage we became ill 
with malaria, and it was many weeks before we entirely 
recovered. I found great unrest in Odessa. My old 
friend, Chienkieff, was commander in chief of the 
Serbian army, which was small, while Turkey had a 
large force in the field. The inhabitants of Odessa were 
sending money to the Serbs. The sympathy of the 
country was with them. The most celebrated physicians 
of Russia had gone to the front to care for the sick and 
wounded. Every steamer brought crowds of foreigners 
who had left Constantinople through fear of the Turks, 
who hate all Christians no matter what nation they be- 
long to. The unsettled state of Europe, calling for war 
one day and peace the next, upset all of my business 
operations; with $100,000 worth of timber ready for 
shipment. I found it necessary to order the vessels, 
which had started, back to port, and to stop work till 
f here should be some certainty of cargoes reaching Eng- 
land. This, of course, was a great financial loss, not 
only to me. but to those associated with me in London. 
During Sentember. I watched events in Odessa, where 
T was most of the time undeT a doctor's care, trying 
to eradicate the germs of malaria. 
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In September His Majesty Don Pedro de Alcan- 
tara, emperor of Brazil, visited Odessa, and I met him 
in such a way that we became well acquainted. The 
longest chat I had with him was when he appointed a 
time for me to come and we were entirely alone. We 
spoke of political affairs both in Europe and the Ameri- 
cas ; of the different places in the United States which 
he had visited. Cambridge had left him pleasanter mem- 
ories than any other city, for there he had met two great 
men, Longfellow and Lowell. He showed me some of 
the presents he had received in Russia. I recall one 
which was unique and beautiful: a box inlaid with a rep- 
resentation of a troika drawn by three horses, two 
abreast and one running at the side, the driver standing 
up and, with the lines, urging on the horses. In the box 
was a collection of rare and valuable Brazilian coins. 

The emperor was a good-looking man with a full. 
gray beard and beautiful, blue eyes. He spoke English 
and French, but neither language fluently, so we con- 
versed in Spanish. He was on his way to the Crimea to 
meet the emperor of Russia. 

November found me in London. There were many 
and annoying business entanglements, owing to the im- 
possibility of fulfilling contracts, and for some months 
a good deal of my time was spent in the city trying to 
straighten out affairs. 



XVE 
War Forces Changes 

In the spring of 1877, war began in Europe and 
Asia, and nothing was left but to pray that its course 
might be swift, sure, and decisive. The chief event in the 
diplomatic game which had been going on for two years 
was the signing of the London protocol. The action of 
the English government with respect to the conference 
was as double-faced as it could well be. Disraeli was a 
known and declared friend of Turkey; the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who had been considered a refractory mem- 
ber of the government, was sent to Constantinople as 
special ambassador. He was thought to be opposed to 
Turkey and in favor of reforms. Sir Henry Elliot, the 
accredited representative of England to the Porte, was 
a friend of the Turks. This arrangement led the Turks 
to believe that Salisbury was put forward for appear- 
ance 1 sake and that the real policy of the English gov- 
ernment was to be heard from Sir Henry Elliot, and 
that policy meant support of Turkey. The Turks, of 
course, refused every proposal for bettering the position 
of the Christians. The conference was a failure. One 
thing, however, was gained by Russia, an expression of 
the desires of Europe, though in the most moderate gen- 
eral form and not collectively. Then came the London 
protocol. In a haughty manner Turkey refused to accept 
the protocol. All means were exhausted and, as there 
was no other way to put an end to the miseries and dis- 
orders in the East, Russia declared war. Then the gov- 
ernment party in England raised a terrible outcry 
against Russia. 
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While the Russians advanced step by step, captur- 
ing one stronghold after another, the Turkish fleet 
amused itself with bombarding and burning defenseless 
towns and villages on the coast of the Black sea, landing 
Turkish Circassians, a people who, before the country 
came under the control of Russia, lived in the mountain 
districts of Abkhasia. Then, rather than change their 
abode for the seacoast, they left the country and settled 
in Turkey. To stir up a revolt among their kinsmen, the 
Abkhasians. who numbered about 60,000 souls, joined 
the Turks against Russia. 

The Abkhasians were never warriors. The only 
service they could render the Turk was to assist in plun- 
dering. Sukhum Kale was bombarded and burned. 
Pitsunda was also bombarded. I had become so ac- 
customed to Sukhum, with its bright blue bay, its- pic- 
turesque hills, and snow-capped mountains, that I found 
it hard to believe that the town was a mass of ruins. I 
suffered a personal loss in the burning of the town for 
my books were stored there and all my letters, among 
them letters from Longfellow and Lowell and other 
valued friends. When the war broke out, the Russian 
government was doing all it could for the Abkhasians. 
A large gymnasium had been established for the benefit 
of the boys, and the governor had devoted much time 
and money toward the success of a school for Abkhasian 
girls. The action of the Turks in inciting these people 
to rebellion and razing towns and villages along the 
coast was quite in keeping with their atrocious acts in 

Bulgaria and Serbia. 

The English press was hostile to Russia; nothing 
was left undone or unsaid by such papers as the Tele- 
graph to play on the ignorance of the masses. Column 
after column of the grossest misrepresentations ap- 
peared each day. This utter disregard for truth became 
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so flagrant that it drew an indignant protest from 
Thomas Carlyle, who sent a short, but powerful letter 
to the Times. Carlyle was a man, who gave bold and 
fearless utterance to what he understood to be the truth; 
he respected neither men nor parties when he thought 
them in the wrong. 

When I found that war and its results had de- 
stroyed our timber enterprise, or at least that work had 
to be abandoned for a long time, I came to America. 
We reached my father-in-law's home on Christmas eve, 
taking the family by surprise. We had been in Europe 
five years and some months. 

The following spring I spent in Vermont, Boston 
and Cambridge. While in Vermont, I was occupied 
with the study of Hindu languages. Early in the sum- 
mer my sister visited us. It was her first journey East. 
New England and its people pleased her greatly. To 
have her with me was pure joy; only too quickly did the 
days pass. In the autumn of '79 I spent some weeks at 
her home in Casco, Wisconsin. I delivered lectures in 
Green Bay and the north. I spoke upon 'Russia,' the 
'Slav Races/ and on 'Mythology.' My lectures drew 
fine audiences for the subjects, especially 'Russia' and 
the 'Slav Races' are interesting to people of the Middle 
West, who have among them many Poles, Bohemians, 
and Serbs. They are interesting for the whole world, 
for the Slavs are one of the most numerous branches 
of the Aryan race, the great historic race of the world. 

In pre-historic times, when the Aryans were on the 
northern side of the Hindu-Koosh mountains in the re- 
gion of the Oxus and Jaxartes, in places now belonging 
to Russia, their land became too narrow for them. One 
group after another went out to seek their fortune in 
the wide world, most of them going West — an example 
followed by the ablest of their descendants to the pres- 
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ent day. The first group to leave their old home was 
that of the Kelts, who passed north of the Caucasus and 
through southern Russia and soon occupied a large part 
of Europe. After the Kelts the ancestors of the Greeks 
and Romans set out, and moving south of the Caucasus 
settled down in the two famous peninsulas Greece and 
Italy. The next migration was that of the Teutons, 
the Germanic family, who pushed the Kelts forward 
till they were gathered into the region west of the Rhine 
and into the British Islands. Last of all came the Slavs, 
who took possession of the vacant lands of eastern 
Europe. 

These migrations to the West did not exhaust the 
Aryan stock, there remained in the birthplace of the 
race men to make their mark in Asia. One division of 
these moved a little south and founded the Persian 
empire, another division crossed the Himalayas and, 
descending into the Punjab and the valley of the 
Ganges, founded a civilization of extreme complexity 
and richness, that of the Hindus. 

Of modern Slavs there are two divisons, usually 
called the eastern and western. To the first belong the 
Russians, the Bulgarians, and the Serbs. The Bulgar- 
ians form a compact unit in respect to language and 
religion. Of the Serbs there are several varieties known 
as Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, Dalmatians, Croa- 
tians, Slovenians, but all speak the same language with 
slight variations. The western Slavs are the Poles, the 
Czechs or Bohemians, the Slovaks of northern Hun- 
gary, and the Wends of Saxony. 

There are five well defined Slav languages. I am 
familiar with them all and consider each in its own way 
rich and harmonious. They are Russian, Bulgarian, 
Serbian, Polish, and Bohemian, and there are at least 
a dozen dialects. It is one of the most interesting lin- 
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guistic groups in existence and contains vast stores of 
material for the student of comparative philology and 
mythology. For Americans the study of the Aryan 
race in all its branches has not only the intellectual and 
lofty interest which it possesses for all cultivated people 
but also a practical everyday* interest. The history of 
the Aryans may be called the history of seven brothers 
who set out from their ancestral home and journeyed 
into the wide world to seek their fortunes. Living apart 
they in time forgot their relationship and looked upon 
one another as foreigners and enemies, till, after long 
ages of hostility, the descendants of the seven brothers 
began to examine the various records of their past 
career, and by degrees discovered that they were all 
brothers and cousins speaking dialects of common or- 
igin; having gods of the same descent, and telling 
around the firesides of the North and under the shade 
trees of the South varied versions of the stories which 
their ancestors had heard in Arya Varta, the region of 
the Aryans, the home of the plowmen long before the 
earliest band of Kelts set out on the expedition which 
was to make them the first white settlers of Europe. 

The discovery came that the German, Goth, Nor- 
wegian, Dane, Swede, and Hollander are brothers, in- 
cluded under the family name Teutons; that the Ital- 
ians, Spaniards, and Portuguese are brothers to one an- 
other and collectively cousins to Latin and Teuton; 
that Russian, Pole, Bulgarian, Serb, and Bohemian are 
brothers to one another and cousins to Teuton, Latin. 
and Kelt. These brothers and cousins have met here in 
this land of ours. The Americans of the future will be 
men deriving their origin from at least five out of the 
seven branches of the Aryan stock. We have conse- 
quently an interest in studying the history, character, 
and origin of all the constituent parts of our nation, an 
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interest similar to that which a man feels in knowing 
what manner of men his forefathers were. 

My lectures on 'Mythology' were delivered in Uni- 
versity hall, Madison, in Waukesha, Milwaukee, Green 
Bay, and Chicago. For me mythology has always been 
of immense interest. Mythology and philology taken 
together form a science bearing the same relation to the 
history of the human mind that geology does to the his- 
tory of the earth. As in the different strata of the globe 
beneath our feet we find the most wonderful archives 
stored away, not records merely of the past, but the past 
itself chilled into stone, so in mythology, folklore, and 
languages of nations we find stereotype impresses of 
the mental condition of these nations at successive pe- 
riods of their existence, beginning in times centuries 
beyond the first written history. 

In mythology and folklore we find documentary 
history of the human mind. The two greatest monu- 
ments of human activity are the language and the un- 
written products of mental activity. There are more 
than 1,000 distinct languages in existence. Each one 
of these has, or had, a system of thought, an entire 
philosophy of things. Each language is an instrument 
of surprising delicacy, complication, simplicity, and 
beauty. It was created by the mental efforts of many 
generations, and, for the man who is fitted to examine 
and consider it, it is one of the most amazing things left 
to us. 

In Kewaunee, Wisconsin, and in Chicago I lectured 
before Bohemian societies, speaking to my audiences 
in their own language. I spoke before the Popular 
science society of Milwaukee upon Russian Nihilism. 
Nihilism is, to my thinking, the maimed and disfigured 
offspring of German philosophy as found in the writ- 
ings of Hegel, Feuerbach, and Buchner. Students read 
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the books of those materialists and became atheists. 
Then they went further and declared there was nothing 
in the social world which did not deserve destruction by 
reason of the harm it inflicts on mankind. 

When in 1861 Ivan Turgenev coined the word 
'Nihilism,' it was at once accepted, both by those whom 
it described and by society in general. The Nihilists 
Turgenev described were agitators, simply a band of 
young men, social units, but not yet a society. 

About that time a book appeared in which the float- 
ing ideas of Nihilism were collected and combined to 
form a picture of an ideal society, a Nihilistic common- 
wealth. This book was written by Chernishevski and 
entitled Chto Dyelat (What Is To Be Done?). It told 
how life could be made happy. The existing social 
system was to be replaced by one in which there should 
be no superstition, no poverty, no oppression. No super- 
stition because there would be no belief in God, the 
source of all superstition; no poverty because each man's 
wants would be supplied from the common fund; no 
oppression for each man would be perfectly free to do 
what he liked. Instead of the family would appear the 
reign of natural inclination; the 'serfdom of marriage' 
would be abolished. Children, instead of having two 
parents to support and care for them, would be sup- 
ported and educated by an entire society. This book was 
widely read by young people, and made a profound 
impression. Nihilism had now a positive character. It 
pointed out, not only something to preach against, but 
something to struggle for. As a first step in the refor- 
mation of Russia, disciples of Chernishevski associated 
themselves in groups. A beginning was made. Nihilism 
became prominent. It was now an organization with an 
unbounded and desperate ambition. 
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At this stage government interfered. In 18G4 
Chernishevski was exiled as was also Michailoff, a poet 
of the same school of thought. Thus, Chernishevski be- 
came the protomartyr of the new doctrine which was 
strengthened more by his absence than it could have 
been by his presence and teachings. He had been per- 
mitted to accomplish his work, and punishment inflicted 
on him but served to heighten its effect. When in 1860 
the emperor was shot at by a Nihilist, it became evident 
that stern measures must be taken to eradicate the evil. 
The more stringent system produced a temporary calm, 
but in 1868 Bakunin reduced the expression of Nihilistic 
principles to dogmatic precision in his manifesto at 
Geneva. He said: 'The old world must be destroyed 
and replaced by a new world. The Lie must be eradi- 
cated and its place given to Truth. It is the mission of 
Nihilism to destroy the Lie and to do this we must com- 
mence at the beginning. The beginning of all the lies 
that have ground down this poor world of ours in slaverv 
is God. 

'During many centuries monarchs and priests have 
inoculated the minds of men with this notion of a God 
ruling over the world. This God is merely the personi- 
fication of absolute tyranny, and was invented to terrify, 
or bribe, nine-tenths of the human race into submission 
to the remaining one-tenth. If there were indeed a God, 
he would destroy with his lightning those thrones to the 
steps of which mankind is chained. He would overturn 
the altars where truth is hidden by clouds of lying 
incense. 

'Tear from your hearts every belief in the existence 
of God. for while one atom of that silly superstition re- 
mains in your minds you will not know what freedom 
is. The first lie is God; the second is Right. When 
you have freed your minds from the fear of God. and 
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from that childish respect for the fiction of Right, all 
the remaining chains which bind you, and which are 
called science, civilization, property, marriage, morality, 
and justice will snap asunder like threads. Our first 
great work must be the destruction and annihilation of 
everything as it now exists. 1 

Bakunin sent an agent to St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow to lend fresh vigor to the adherents of the 'new 
gospel.' From 1868 till the assassination of Alexan- 
der II murder and crime were ever present like an epi- 
demic in the air. After the Nihilists had killed the man 
who had the interest of the lower classes more at heart 
than any other sovereign has ever had, there was a lull 
for a time. But Nihilism exists and is a fact with which 
every government must deal. There have been murder- 
ers banded together for evil, as were the assassins of 
Persia, but the atheistic communism which rose in Rus- 
sia soon after the accession of Alexander II is a curse 
for the entire world, for it has its disciples in every 
country. 

While I was in Madison, my sister Joanna died sud- 
denly at her home in Casco. From childhood I had 
loved her with the deepest devotion; she had always 
been my confidant. I was proud of her, for she was a 
woman of remarkable personality and mentality; a 
woman capable of enjoying all that is best in the world. 
Her death came to me as a terrible shock; the most 
poignant grief of my life. So strong was my love for 
this sister that the years which have passed since her 
death have not lessened my sorrow, nor has life ever 
seemed the same. 

I spent 1881 in Chicago assisting J. J. Lalor in pre- 
paring and editing his Cyclopaedia. During that year 
I delivered a good many lectures. My leisure hours I 
spent in studying some of the languages of Africa 
through bibles translated by missionaries. I have always 
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found bibles of great help, often they are the only aid 
a person can obtain when he wishes to study an out-of- 
the-way language. A good number of missionaries have 
done difficult and conscientious work in translating the 
bible into East Indian and negro languages. In May 
I was invited by General Phil Sheridan,' Mayor Harri- 
son, Judge Skinner, L. Z. Letter, and other men. to 
talk upon Russia at Fairbanks hall. In August I was 
asked to Waukesha for the same purpose. 



XVII 
Ethnology — Seneca Studies 

Though all of my time was profitably occupied, I 
did not care to remain in Chicago. The summer of 
J 882 found me in Washington, D.C. I was at work on 
my book Myths and Folk-Talcs of the Russians, West- 
ern Slavs and Magyars which, however, was not finished 
till 2890. In Washington I became acquainted with 
Major J. W. Powell, a man who lost his right hand in 
fighting to save American unity. The same kind of im- 
pulse that sent him to the -field of battle to serve the 
country and the world, sent him later to the field of 
science as a geologist and explorer in the majestic re- 
gion of the Colorado and finally brought him to the 
bureau of ethnology. Through him and the men asso- 
ciated with him, the world lias learned more of the great 
primitive race of our country than it learned from the 
discovery of the continent till the day when the bureau 
of ethnology was founded. 

Early in 1883 I became a member of the bureau and 
began to make a systematic study of our Indian lan- 
guages. The treasure saved to science by the primitive 
races of America is unique in value and of great im- 
portance. The first result from it is to carry us back 
through untold centuries to that epoch when man made 
the earliest collective and consistent explanation of this 
universe and its origin. Occupying this vantage ground, 
we can throw a flood of light on all those mythologies 
and ethnic religions, or systems of thought, from which 
are lost, in part, great or small, the materials needed to 
prove the foundation and beginnings of each of them. 
In this condition are all ancient recorded religions, 
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whether of Greece, Rome, figypt, Chaldea, Persia, or 
India. 

Through amazing ability primitive man on this con- 
tinent has preserved a system of thought alread} 7 old 
at the time of the first cuneiform letters, the earliest 
statements on stone or papyrus. America was isolated 
to such a degree that the system remained homogeneous, 
free from foreign influence or admixture. There was 
no progress in any part of the continent to weaken 
mythology. The advance made in Mexico and Peru and 
elsewhere tended simply to unfold certain sides of the 
system, to develop a priesthood and give a ceremonial 
resembling that of the religions on the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Spanish priests, when they saw cakes of meal 
eaten in ceremonials, were astonished, especially when 
Indians told them that they were eating their God. It 
seemed to the Spaniards an imitation, or mockery, of 
the Holy Eucharist. 

The Indian ceremony was natural, and their reply 
was perfectly true, for there is no more genuine God 
in this American pantheon than the one who became 
maize or Indian corn, and gave himself to change and 
death so that man might live and be nourished. In 
Mexico there was a ceremony which in like manner 
represented the death of a God, but the sacrifice was 
vicarious and involved human life. A man took the 
place of a God who could not be represented in person. 
This man was slain by priests and then eaten at a sacred 
feast. It is regretable that we have not more details as 
to this ceremony and the myths from which it arose. For 
primitive man the visible world was the same in princi- 
ple that it is for us today. It was the visible result and 
expression of unseen power and quality. The principle 
was the same though the objects of inquiry were differ- 
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ent in the early ages of mythmaking from what they are 
at present. 

For the myth maker of America, setting aside his 
own tribe and its hostile neighbors, the world was one 
of savage beasts and other wild creatures, as well as 
trees, plants, stones, and material objects. Whence 
came all these? What were they? Each has its own na- 
ture as fixed and settled as Heaven's ordinance. Whence 
came those which were good for food and clothing, or 
others dangerous to life? As to trees, whence came the 
sweetness in the maple, the poison in another tree? 
What was the origin of corn? And why do poisons 
grow to kill as corn to nourish? Whence came the rattle- 
snake and whence the salmon? Whence came the world 
as it is? To these questions the myths returned answers 
which obtained complete faith and credence. Questions 
similar to these were raised everywhere, as soon as man 
had spent sufficient time on earth to raise questions of 
such import. The answers were the same, they differed 
only in details. 

All myths have the same origin and run parallel up 
to a certain point which may be taken as the point to 
which the least developed peoples have risen. Myths of 
the morning star illustrate this. The Indians have many 
myths in which the morning star figures as light bringer, 
the same office as that indicated by the Latin word 
Lucifer. I remember well the feelings roused in my 
mind at mention, or sight, of the name Lucifer during 
the early years of my life, Lucifer with all the odium 
attached to that name in religious story. It stood for 
me as the name of a being stupendous, dreadful in 
moral deformity, lurid, hideous, and mighty. I re- 
member also my surprise when I came upon the name 
in Vergil and learned for the first time that it meant 
simply the light bringer, and was nothing more or less 
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than the morning star — the herald of the sun, the harbin- 
ger of gladness to all created beings on earth. This was 
to me a revelation, a mental sensation stronger than 
anything that had come to me before, or has come since. 
Many years after I had found the name in Vergil, I 
spent a night at the house of a relative in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, who lived right at the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. The night was clear but without a moon, a night of 
stars, which is the most impressive of all nights, vast, 
brooding, majestic. At three o'clock in the morning I 
woke. Low in the east was the morning star, shining 
like silver with a bluish tinge of steel. I looked towards 
the west; the great infinity was filled with the hosts of 
heaven ranged behind this morning star. I saw at 
once the origin of the myth which grew to have such 
tremendous moral meaning. The morning star was not 
in this case the usher of the day, but the chieftain of 
night, the Prince of Darkness, the mortal enemy of the 
Lord of Light. I returned to bed knowing that the 
battle in heaven would soon begin. I rose when the sun 
was high next morning. All the world was bright, 
shining and active, gladsome and fresh from the rays 
of the sun; the sun was master of the field; the kingdom 
of light was established; the Prince of Darkness and all 
In's confederates had vanished, cast down from the sky, 
and to the endless eternity of God their places will 
know them no more in that night; they are lost beyond 
hope of redemption, beyond penance or prayer. The 
myth of the war in heaven disappeared in the abyss. 
The myth of the war in heaven is a literal description of 
a spectacle presented to mankind since the beginning of 
life on earth. Now from this battle which is repeated 
daily in the sky was constructed one of the deepest, most 
enduring, truest myths known to man. I say truest for 
this myth is true in every respect. 
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From what is known of the earliest thought of an- 
tiquity and from what data we have touching savage 
life in the present, we can state with almost absolute 
certainty that primitive religions in all places and ages 
are of the same system as the American. In that sys- 
tem every individuality beyond man is a divinity, but a 
divinity, in most cases, under sentence, a divinity 
weighed down by fate, a divinity with a history behind 
it which is tragedy or comedy as the case may be. These 
histories extend along the whole line of experience and 
include every combination conceivable to primitive man. 
Jt is evident at once that to the aborigines of America 
the field for beautiful tales was practically boundless. 
Everything in nature had a story of its own if some- 
one would but tell it- And, during the epoch of con- 
structive power in the race, the epoch when great myths 
were made and languages built up, few things of im- 
portance to people of that time were left unconsidered. 
Hence, there is among the Indians of America a volume 
of talcs as immense as an ocean river. 

AH the accounts of Kin Mac Cool and his men 
were given to St. Patrick by Ossian after his return 
from Tir na n-Og, the land of youth. These tales were 
at one time all written down, so the story goes, but St. 
Patrick gave [an] order soon after to destroy two thirds 
of the number, for they were so entertaining, he said, 
that the people of Erin would do nothing but listen 
to them. 

I consider the collection of the ideas of primitive 
peoples as indispensable to the study of the develop- 
ment of the human mind. I liad been interested in it 
for many years, for philology and mythology are in- 
separably linked together. I was glad to enter the field 
as an active worker and I be#an at once to study the 
Seneca language. Sim Logan, a Seneca Indian, was in 
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Washington in government employ and he was willing 
to add somewhat to his earnings by working evenings. 
His wife was an intelligent woman. Though they both 
spoke English, Seneca was their home language. Mrs. 
Logan was soon able to analyze words. It was novel 
work for an Indian but, when they once understood it, 
Iheir language had a new meaning for them. At the 
end of four months I had acquired considerable know- 
ledge of Seneca, one of the most interesting of Indian 
languages; I had taken down a vocabulary and a good 
many myths. 

In September the Logans left for their home near 
Versailles, New York, and a few days later I went to 
Versailles to begin work in the field. Versailles was at 
lhat time, and probably is today, a small village. The 
nearest railroad was some ten miles away. The day 
that I arrived a three-seated wagon met the train at 
Angola, and in the wagon fourteen passengers found 
room where seven could have been seated comfortably; 
of the fourteen, eight were Indians. When about half 
way to Versailles, the driver stopped to collect fares. 

When we reached the Indian reservation, the moon 
was high and covered the country with mild silvery 
light. The farms and houses looked well, for bushes and 
weeds were not revealed. After passing through a cov- 
ered bridge over Cattaraugus creek, we drew up at 
the Versailles post office where the usual village crowd 
was waiting for the mail. 

I asked the driver if there was a hotel in Versailles. 
Yes, there were two, the Buffalo house and the Ver- 
sailles house. The Buffalo house was good, the other 
was poor. I went to the Buffalo house. Fortunately, 
all the rooms were occupied. I was obliged to patronize 
the Versailles house. The next morning exposed the 
fact that the Buffalo house was most undesirable. When 
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I asked why the driver had directed me there, the reason 
was made clear. He was an enemy of 'Charley' Ilines, 
the proprietor of the Versailles house. 

That beautiful September morning while I sat on 
the hotel piazza waiting for a carriage to take me to the 
Indian reservation, a description of the Senecas was 
given to me by a person who for thirty years had been a 
resident of Versailles. It is, perhaps, a true description 
of the Indian of today; the Indian that the white man 
has tutored. My informant was a tailor. He said: 'In- 
dians will not pay an honest debt. In dealing with them 
I find it necessary to hold the garment I have made till 
the last cent is paid. If even twenty-five cents are left 
unpaid, the debtor will never patronize me again. If I 
meet him on the road, he avoids me. If the debtor is a 
woman, she raises the end of her shawl to her face and 
hurries along. Though an Indian is unwilling to pay 
an honest debt, he will spend all the money he can get 
in ornaments, dress, and drink. It is doubtful if there 
is one pure-blooded Indian on the reservation. Even 
those who profess to be Christians do not observe the 
laws of chastity or marriage vows. The majority of the 
Seneca Indians rather starve than work. Some of the 
best land in the state of New York belongs to them, 
but, with rare exceptions, they are poor. The women do 
the larger part of what work is done. To join a band 
or go off with a circus is an Indian's greatest ambition.' 
When I became acquainted with the Senecas, I found 
that this description was not the outgrowth of prejudice. 

September 17" I was at the corn festival held at the 
Seneca Long house. It is a festival of great interest. 
The food is furnished by all and eaten in connection 
with thanksgiving to the Great Spirit; to their brother, 
the Sun; their grandmother, the Moon; their grand- 
father. Thunder; their mother, the Earth. When near 
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the place. I saw, off in the middle of a field, the house 
and sitting on the ground in front of it a large number 
of Indians. At one end of the field, leaning against a 
cart and talking with a group of men, was Logan. I 
called to him, and he conducted mc to the rear of the 
Long house where Indian women were clustered around 
a fire, or rather three fires in a row. A big kettle hung 
over each fire. In the first kettle large pieces of pork 
were boiling, in the second cranberry beans, in the third 
potatoes. After a time the women poured a sack of 
flour into pans, mixed the flour with water, made balls 
of the dough, and boiled them in one of the kettles. 
Many of the women had in their mouths clay pipes 
from which they seemed to derive comfort. Most of 
the men were chewing tobacco. Some of the old men 
had fine faces ; one, Solomon O'Beal, resembled a Hun- 
garian generAl whom I knew. 

When the cooking was about over, an old man con- 
ducted me to a seat in the Long house. The crowd came 
in, and a discourse, in which five men took part, was de- 
livered. Each man in turn thanked the Sun for its 
beneficence and the Earth for its kindness. He thanked 
the various trees and plants for performing the offices 
imposed on them by the Great Spirit. Then he ad- 
dressed the people with words of wisdom. When this 
ceremony was over, two benches were placed in the 
middle of the room. Eight young men seated them- 
selves on the benches and with a loud whoop began to 
sing, beating time with squash rattles. Two women 
threw off their blankets and began to dance. They were 
followed by others, and soon as many as forty women 
were dancing, or rather moving slowly around the 
benches. The old women showed much more animation 
than the younger ones and danced more gracefully, with 
less movement of the body. Occasionally, with a sharp 
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rattle and loud whoop, the musicians stopped singing, 
and the women stood still till the rattling and singing 
began again. When the women were through dancing, 
an old man, who had been sitting at one end of the 
room, rose and commenced dancing, other old men 
joined him. Later women stepped in, and soon a crowd 
of people were dancing and singing. One old woman, 
who urged the young girls to dance, asked: 'What are 
you here for if not to dance for your master?* A man 
ninety-four years old made three rounds of the circle, 
not walking, but dancing, though he supported him- 
self with a cane. 

Logan had told his people that I was a friend of the 
Indian, that I was studying the Seneca language, and 
had come to the reservation to get acquainted with the 
wise men of the tribe. I hnd met a few of their repre- 
sentatives in Washington and had been able to assist 
them somewhat. I had won their confidence, and they 
now expressed a desire to adopt me into the tribe and 
give me an Indian name. I was glad that they felt so 
friendly and I was more than willing to become one of 
them. When the dancing ended, an old man performed 
the ceremony of adoption. He burned Indian tobacco 
in the fire, reciting meanwhile a petition. Then while 
talking to the people, telling them why I was adopted, 
he led me several times around the room. The last time 
around he announced to all present that the old men 
of the tribe had given me the name Hiwesas (Seeker 
of Knowledge). I am proud of my Indian name. The 
kettles of food had been brought in and placed at one 
end of the room. With a wooden ladle I tasted of the 
contents of each kettle. Then I ate an ear of corn and 
I was an Indian. After receiving the congratulations 
of the crowd, I went back to Versailles, leaving the In- 
dians to partake of their feast. 
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Now came the fair. No work could be done, so I 
spent the greater part of three days on the grounds ex- 
amining that farce called an 'agricultural fair,' and in 
getting acquainted with Indians. The exhibits were 
poor and few in number, but there were fortune wheels, 
merry-go-rounds, ice cream and lemonade stands, candy 
booths, tramps selling bogus jewelry, tintype makers, 
men selling packages said to contain money. Espe- 
cially notable was a man selling soap in two packages, 
one of which might contain a bill of from one to five 
dollars. I saw a poor, ragged Indian give his two dol- 
lars and a half. A crowd gathered around the soap 
seller. Maybe one package in ten had a dime or a 
quarter in it. It was a pitiful exhibition of fraud, hum- 
bug, and willing victims. My friend Logan in Wash- 
ington clothes and a stove-pipe hat, looked, as he walked 
ahead of the band, like a pompous general returning 
from a victorious campaign. When I asked why the 
exhibits were so poor, I was told that the premiums 
awarded the previous year were still unpaid. 

A week later I was at a second corn festival. The 
old men were in Indian costume. Solomon O'Beal looked 
like the grand old Indian that he was — the best and 
wisest man of the Seneca tribe. He led the dance, and 
an animated dance it was. Mud turtle rattles were 
used, the rattle accentuated by rapping the shell on a 
bench. There was stamping, whooping and singing. 
An infernal noise! The oldest man dancing was eighty- 
five, the youngest boy, four years of age. 

Between dances thanks were offered to the Sun. All 
persons were exhorted to observe their Indian religion. 
At the end of the preaching and dancing a man's name 
was changed. The old men held a short consultation. 
Then one of them recited a few words and declared the 
new name. Then followed a distribution of food. Some 
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ate in the Long house, others carried their portion of 
food home. 

There was an animated discussion about giving me 
information regarding the Seneca religion. A young 
man called Two Guns advised the people to have noth- 
ing to do with me. I was there to get hold of their reli- 
gion and store it away as a curiosity; I would get the 
turkey and they would have the bones. If they told, they 
should not do so for less than twenty-five dollars a day. 
He seemed to have considerable influence, and very 
likely I would have been unable to get any of their tra- 
ditions had it not been for Solomon O'Beal, who stood 
firmly by me and for the institution which wished to col- 
lect and save the folklore of the Senecas. 

Solomon O'Beal was a wise, old pagan. At the 
Seneca reservation, as among all of our American In- 
dians, I found the pagan Indian wiser and more truth- 
ful than the 'Christian' Indian. The next day 0*Beal 
came to tell me about Handsome Lake (The Great 
Teacher). O'Beal was a son of the celebrated Corn 
Planter, and a descendant of Handsome Lake. What 
he told me was interesting, and it led to his giving me all 
the traditions and myths which he had stored in his 
mind. He worked, not for twenty-five, but for two 
dollars a day, the limit of what the bureau was willing 
to pay. Solomon was an enthusiastic story-teller. He 
imitated birds and animals and occasionally gave mc 
11 snatch of a song, always ending with a sharp whoop. 
After he had worked a week or more, he invited mc to 
his house — his mother wanted to see me. 

Solomon was Jiving with his third wife, a woman at 
that time about forty-five years of age. His log house 
had but one room ; there were two beds in the room, two 
tables, a couch, a cupboard, a sewing machine, trunks, 
etc. Outside there were two little buildings: in one 
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corn was drying, in the other there were baskets, for 
Solomon's wife is a basket maker. 

O'Beal owned sixty acres of excellent land ; there is 
no better in the state of New York; still he kept neither 
a cow, nor a pig, and only one horse. All that he had put 
away for the cold winter which was near at hand was 
a few bushels of corn and a few bushels of beans. 
Solomon's mother, a little woman ninety-four years old, 
was bent almost double. She could not give me much 
information about the old time but, when I left, she 
presented me with an interesting relic, a bread bowl 
made of bark, and her son gave me a turtle shell rattle. 
O'Beal, for an Indian, worked steadily till he had re- 
lated all the myths he knew. Then trials began. If I 
went to an Indian house to work with an old man. so 
many Indians, young and old, male and female, crowded 
around that it was impossible to do anything. If a man 
promised to come to me early in the morning, it was per- 
haps afternoon before he appeared. When, tired of 
waiting, I hired a horse and went after the man, I often 
found him waiting for his breakfast though it was ten 
o'clock or later. 

I worked with Titus, with Silverheels, with Black 
Chief, with Jimison, Snow, Jacobs, Peter White, 
Andrew Fox, Mrs. Long Fingers, Abraham Johnny- 
John, and several other old men and women. When 
myth tellers failed me, George White was usually on 
hand to help me work out the grammar of the Seneca 
language; when he failed. I studied Seneca with tfie 
aid of the Seneca bible. 

I had expected to go from Versailles to Canada, 
but early in December word came from Major Powell 
that I was to go to the Indian territory and procure vo- 
cabularies of several of the languages spoken there. I 
left Versailles Dec. 10". The day preceding my de- 
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parture. Jack, the pet dog of the hotel, got into serious 
trouble. Led away by evil companions he became im- 
plicated in the murder of a sheep owned by a farmer 
who disliked Jack's master. It was Jack's second of- 
fense, and that evening the town officers notified Mr. 
Hines that the dog must be killed. 

Early the next morning I left Versailles. Jack was 
hidden under the robes in my sleigh. I could not take 
the dog on a long journey but in Buffalo I found a 
home for him where he soon became as great a pet as 
he had been at the hotel. When I left him, he seemed 
to know that he was not to see. me again, that he was to 
stay with strangers. He howled so pitifully that my 
heart ached for him and, in spite of difficulties, I was 
tempted to take him with me. I saw him three years 
later. He knew me but he was devoted to new friends. 
I could not call him away from them. 



XVIII 
In the Indian Territory 

I went to St. Louis and from there to Muskogee, 
which at that time was an untidy, tumble-down place. 
There were no sidewalks and only a few comfortable 
residences. Mr. Tufts, our Indian agent, lived in a two- 
story building, but most of the buildings were only one- 
story high. Among the population there are many 
negroes. 

From Muskogee I went to Okmulgee, the capital 
of the Creek nation. I made the journey in 'the stage,' 
a canvas-covered conveyance resembling an emigrant 
wagon. The ride of forty miles was over an unculti- 
vated plain varied here and there by the bed of a dry 
creek skirted on either side by a scant growth of timber. 
In the rainy season a rapid stream runs over those beds. 
But for these infrequent breaks the whole country would 
he one vast plain covered with tall, dry grass. Only in 
tliree or four places did I see any cultivation. 

The Halfway house, a three-roomed, log structure, 
was kept by a negro. The dinner was served in a room 
which had but one window, and that was very small. 
The room was usually lighted from the open door, but 
on this occasion the door was closed, for the wind was 
blowing; we had to eat in semi-darkness. But the din- 
ner was good, and in spite of drawbacks, such as dark- 
ness, canned milk, and no butter, we enjoyed it. 

In Okmulgee there were two comfortable hotels: 
the Perryman house and the Coon. I stopped at the 
Perryman house. The council house of the Creek na- 
tion was a large brick building with a bell tower, and a 
bell to call together the warriors and the kings, the two 
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branches of the government. I went to Okmulgee be- 
cause council was in session, and it was a good time to 
get acquainted with the leading politicians of the nation. 
Before we reached the hotel, I met two of my Washing- 
ton acquaintances, Mr. Grayson — an Indian with only 
a few drops of Indian blood — and Mr. Perryman; and 
was introduced to Captain Sever, the leading merchant 
of the town. Fifteen years earlier he had come from 
Arkansas, a poor man, with only a few dollars to pay 
his way. He was now the owner of a big ranch, the 
largest store in town, and more than half a million of 
dollars. To become a landowner he had married an In- 
dian woman. 

The following day I spent at the council house 
where I made the most of my time, for on the morrow 
the council was to adjourn. A quarrel had arisen, and 
Grayson and his party had withdrawn to have the dis- 
pute settled in Washington. It was a famous day for 
me. The heated discussions carried on by Indians and 
negroes — there were almost as many negro as Indian 
members in the house of warriors — were immensely in- 
teresting. That evening Roberts, an editor from Mus- 
kogee, described to me the conduct of the government 
and the childish way in which this latest struggle for 
chief had been conducted. Perryman had been made 
chief, but he could not keep the office for the majority 
became dissatisfied and reconsidered the question. 

With the assistance of Grayson and another Creek 
delegate to Washington, I had learned more or less of 
the Creek language. I now began to study it seriously. 
My wife and I spent Christmas and New Year's in 
Okmulgee. At Christmas time the weather was per- 
fect, but the New Year came in with a cold wave, and 
with wind the Indians said came 'straight from Dakota.' 
Fortunately, there was plenty of wood, and Uncle Ben. 
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the man of all work, kept my room well supplied. I 
spent New Year's day burning up wood and reading 
Creek. I was told that there was never any sleighing 
in Okmulgee. But when a wind 'from Dakota' strikes 
the defenseless plain, it is like a blast from the North 
pole. 

As soon as a warm day came, I improved it by hir- 
ing a team and a driver to take me to Wealaka. The 
team, the best the town afforded, was an old two-seated 
wagon, drawn by a pair of work horses, their harnesses 
tied here and there with rags and ropes. The driver 
was a comical looking specimen of the African race. 
The weather was perfect, and I remember the ride 
with pleasure. During the entire day I saw but six 
houses. Most of those were off near the horizon, not one 
was directly on the road. The scenery was monotonous — 
broad plains with here and there what is called 'bottom/ 
a dry creek; or, perhaps, a little riverlet with tim- 
ber growing on either bank. Far off a low ridge of hills 
was visible. There were birds of many kinds and prairie 
chickens and quails without number. A few miles from 
Wealaka the road led through a forest of small timber. 

When near the town, it seemed to consist of an im- 
posing brick structure built on a hill, a store at the foot 
of the hill, and off, almost hidden in a clump of trees, an 
unfinished house. We drove to the brick building — the 
mission school. I introduced myself to the superinten- 
dent and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Lockridge, and was in- 
vited to remain at the mission while in Wealaka. We 
had supper at the 'family table* with a hundred or more 
Indian children and their teachers, eleven in number. 
That night I slept on a regulation bed, not even one 
degree softer than a rock. I did not want to eat break- 
fast at daylight, as the principal and his teachers did, 
so in the morning I went to look up a boarding place. 
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The only possible one was at the unfinished house in the 
clump of trees, the home of Sam Brown, a half-breed 
Yuchi. Both Brown and his wife had been educated at 
the mission; they spoke English, and he was willing to 
assist me in learning Yuchi. The Yuchi tribe live about 
six miles from Wealaka. Mr. Brown sent for an old 
man reputed to be wise, and before evening I had the 
creation story of the Yuchis, the children of the Sun. 
As the house was unfinished, the rooms were cold and 
untidy. At times as many as a dozen Indians sat hud- 
dled around the little stove in my room, an unkempt 
crowd; only love for my work made it possible for me 
to endure their presence. 

Our nights were made miserable by the squealing 
of pigs in an open pen just back of the house. The 
weather was cold, and each one of twenty pigs was try- 
ing to get into a warm corner. To this noise was added 
the howling of Touzer, a poor, mangy dog, whose home 
was under the house. When I took up my abode at 
Brown's, the creature was in a starving condition. Food 
brought some degree of happiness to his dog heart, but 
lie suffered from the cold. 

Indians like to possess dogs and horses, but they 
never take care of them; their treatment of dumb beasts 
is wearing to a white man's nerves. They seem to have 
an idea that an animal cannot suffer. A Yuchi would 
come to Wealaka, tie his horse to a tree and let it stand 
all day without food or drink. The men who worked 
for me could not do this, but there my power ended. 
The Christian Indians were as bad in this respect as the 
pagans. One half-breed, a shiftless lout who called 
himself a minister, spent most of his time at Brown's 
store leaving his poor, lean horse hitched to a post from 
morning till evening. 
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I stayed about a month in Wealaka. I took down 
a large vocabulary, studied out the grammar, and ob- 
tained a few valuable myths. 

When ready to leave, I found considerable trouble 
in getting started. There was no stage; the mail was 
brought either in a light wagon or by a man on horse- 
hack. At last I hired an American, by the name of 
Kinney, to take us to Muskogee in his freight wagon. 
In an Indian country all the traveling is done on horse- 
back. The distance from Wealaka to Muskogee is fifty- 
five miles ; we were obliged to spend a night at the Half- 
way house which was kept by Beams, an old negro. 
In the 'sitting room' of the Halfway house was a fire- 
place where four logs were blazing. There was a bed 
in the room, a small table, and an organ. Overhead 
were rough, smoke-blackened rafters, but the house was 
clean and tidy. Beams had been a slave. A few years 
before the Civil war he arranged to buy his freedom of 
his master. He was to pay $1,200. When emancipation 
came, he had already paid $600. He knew then that he 
was free but he was so conscientious that he worked till 
he paid the last dollar of the twelve hundred. My driver 
had described the man and the place to me, so I counted 
on having an interesting conversation with my colored 
host. When I entered the sitting room, to my surprise. 
I saw a white woman sitting by the fire. She rose, in- 
troduced herself as Mrs. Carlton, and said that she was 
glad to see white faces. Then she told me that she was 
a missionary, and, with another lady, Mrs. Thorn, was 
trying to establish a school in the neighborhood. They 
had spent several weeks at the Halfway house and 
had secured the promise of forty colored pupils. Our 
host had agreed to build a schoolhouse and a house for 
the teachers. 
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During the evening Mrs. Thorn played, and the 
old negro sang several church songs which, with rich 
voice and queer negro pronunciation, pleased me im- 
mensely. I remember with what power of lungs he 
brought out the words, 'Come Thou Fount of Every 
Blessing' and "Tis the Old Ship Zion.' Though a de- 
vout church member, he had the superstitions of his race. 
I remember one of the 'true* stories he told that evening. 
He said: 'A few years ago I was hunting. I saw two 
fat deer but as I leveled my gun they ran. I was about 
to go home when I saw a splendid buck standing within 
range. I leveled my gun and was going to fire when I 
saw the buck was turning to something else, and in a 
second the buck became a stump with dead branches, 
like horns. I was frightened, I turned to leave the place, 
but as I looked back there was that buck. A second time 
the same change took place. I was familiar with every 
inch of the prairie and knew that there was neither a 
tree nor a stump on it; but the next day, to convince 
myself, I examined the spot where I had seen the buck 
and the stump. I found it as level as my hand ; for miles 
around there was not a tree, or a stump.' 

To add to the entertainment of the evening, Kinney, 
my driver, gave a sketch of his life. From the time he 
was ten years old till he was sixteen he worked as cabin 
boy on a vessel which plied between New York and 
South American ports. When seventeen, his grand- 
father died and left him a fortune. Then came the 
Civil war, and his guardian invested the money in army 
supplies. When he was of age r he received $75,000. He 
went to Chicago, invested the money in a wholesale 
clothing store and succeeded. He married a niece of 
Bob Ingersoll and expected soon to become a million- 
aire. Then came the great fire, and everything he had 
was consumed. The company he was insured in paid 
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only a few cents on a dollar. His wife died. He wand- 
ered around for a few years, then married again, and 
came to the Indian territory. He did not like the coun- 
try and did not prosper. (A year later while hunting. 
Kinney accidentally shot and killed his only son, whom 
he almost idolized.) It was late before we retired. 
Touzer had followed me from Wealaka. As soon as I 
discovered him, I sent him back. He kept out of sight 
for sometime, then came boldly forward, and I had not 
the heart to send him oiT again. That night he slept 
by the fire in the sitting room. Early the next morning 
we were jogging along in the freight wagon. In travel- 
ing through that beautiful country the mystery was 
where the people lived, for there were very few houses 
to be seen. In riding a hundred and twenty miles we 
did not pass a dozen teams although we were all the time 
on the highway between Muskogee and Okmulgee. We 
reached Muskogee late in the afternoon. The wind was 
so cold and the journeys with horses were so long and 
wearisome that I decided to go to Seneca, Missouri, and 
work with the Choctaw and Modoc Indians living on 
the Quapaw reservation near that town and return to 
the heart of the territory when the weather was more 
favorable. 

On* the way to Seneca I spent a day at Burn's hotel 
in Vinita. Though the best hotel in the town, the rooms 
were so small that I had to get into my sleeping room 
and sit down on the bed in order to shut the door; the 
'sitting room' was parlor, sitting room, and wash room 
all in one. In Seneca 'the best hotel in town' was so 
wretchedly dirty, flies were so plentiful, and food so 
poor that after a few days I secured board at the agency 
farm and a room in the house of Mr. Watson, a Quaker 
missionary. Mr. Dyer, the agent, was away, but Mr. 
Williams, his assistant, sent for Indians supposed to 
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know a good deal 'about the old time.' Scar Face 
Charley and Anna Long-John came. I decided that 
there were myths to be had, but the first thing was to 
get a vocabulary and a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage. I discovered at once that harmony was lacking 
in the official circle. This situation was decidedly un- 
pleasant. I found that it was best to see as little as pos- 
sible of the government officials, then I could not be 
accused of favoring either party. 

There were 26 Modoc families on the reservation, 
in all 102 souls. The older ones, those supposed to have 
been connected with the murder of General Canby and 
Dr. Thomas in 1873, had been brought to the Quapaw 
agency in chains. They were discontented and home- 
sick; they wanted to go back to Oregon, 'to the place 
where the world was created.' I had been on the reser- 
vation only a few days when I found among this ex- 
iled remnant of the Modoc tribe, a most remarkable 
person; Ko-a-lak'-ak-a (Hard Working Woman), a 
woman who had in her mind all the lore her people pos- 
sessed a hundred years ago. She was the daughter and 
granddaughter of a chief and when a child her grand- 
father taught her the wisdom of the Modocs. She had 
a wonderful memory. Though she was no longer young 
and her health was poor, she was willing to give me the 
myths and beliefs of her tribe. She had more stories in 
her head than I dreamed it possible for any one to learn 
and keep without aid of books. 

Ko-a-lak'-ak-a and Norel-putis, a Wintu Indian. I 
consider the most remarkable persons I have ever met 
Both possessed mental power of the first quality. All 
the lore of the AVintus would have been lost had I not 
met Norel-putis in the autumn of 1884. Very little of 
the Modoc mythology would have been saved had I not 
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found Ko-a-Iak'-ak-a. Both were of the old-time In- 
dians; neither one of them spoke English. 

I spent thirty days, from seven in the morning till 
six in the afternoon, taking down what Ko-a-lak'-ak-a 
told me. My evenings were occupied in learning the 
Modoc language, studying out its construction, and 
getting a vocabulary. Meanwhile, I had to endure many 
hardships which could have been easily avoided had the 
agency been under the control of proper officials. But 
I counted hardships as nothing compared with the treas- 
ure which I was obtaining. The Modocs were at that 
time quiet, and. for Indians, they were industrious. 
They tried, however, to keep up their customs and in 
that way caused the agent annoyance. The summer 
before I was there a woman died, and, following a 
Modoc custom, her family burned all of her clothing 
and several blankets. When winter came and the blan- 
kets were needed, the agent was forced to draw on gov- 
ernment for new ones. The Modocs still shave and tar 
their heads when a relative dies. From change of climate 
deaths are frequent. They mourn for their 'own coun- 
try* (near the lava beds of Oregon) where each moun- 
tain, valley, and lake has a story and is connected with 
the religion and mythology of their tribe. 

Toward the end of March I went to Tulsa, Indian 
territory. In that little out-of-the-way town I met a 
Russian from Moscow and had the pleasure of again 
speaking and hearing a language which, for me, is one 
of the most melodious in the world. This man was trav- 
eling and sight-seeing. In New Orleans he met a Ger- 
man who was going to the territory. The German gave 
such a glowing account of the Indian country that the 
Russian decided to sec it. He had a dog and gun and 
spent a good deal of time hunting. His surprise at meet- 
ing 'in the wilds of America' a person who spoke Rus- 
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sian was great. He said his first thought was that some- 
thing had happened at home, and he had been sent for. 
Though we had never met before, he knew friends of 
mine, both in Moscow and St. Petersburg, and during 
the two days I was in Tulsa we were together most of 
the time. 

On my second arrival in Wealaka, Mr. Porter, an 
educated Creek Indian (two-thirds [stc I] white), said if 
I wouJd spend a few days at his house, he would read 
Creek with me and explain, as well as he could, its gram- 
matical construction. This I was glad to do. Porter 
owned a large tract of land. While I was at his house, 
he set fire to the dry grass of the previous summer to 
make ready for fresh grass. I think that he and I en- 
joyed that burning as much as we would had we been 
boys. One evening we set fire to the grass around 
a belt of timber which he wished to fell. It was a fine 
sight to watch the fire creep to the top of the trees, to 
see it blaze, and to hear it crackle. But. somehow, I 
feel that there may be conscious life in a tree, and this 
feeling ruined the spectacle for me. I was sorry for 
the trees. After my pleasant visit at Mr. Porter's house, 
I went to Yuchi to finish a vocabulary of the Yuchi 
language and get as many myths and traditions as pos- 
sible. There was no hotel. The only room I could find 
was in the house of one Thomas Crow. The weather was 
fine, and we could work outside, hut at night five per- 
sons shared our room. The first morning a hen insisted 
on coming in. I wondered at her tameness, but it was 
explained when Crow put a nest egg on each bed. Dur- 
ing the morning three hens laid, in turn, an egg on the 
bed I had occupied the preceding night. Notwithstand- 
ing this, the room was tidy and clean. I was glad, how- 
ever, to learn that the Yuchis living at Pole-Cat creek 
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knew more about the old time than did those around 
Yuchi. 

The Pole-Cat Yuchis lived near the highway be- 
tween Yuchi and the Sac and Fox agency; the nearest 
lown was thirty miles away. I stopped at the Halfway 
house. It was the best place from which to send for 
Indians or to go to them, and it was also the only place 
for miles around where I could get lodging and board. 

The house belonged to Tiger Jack, a Yuchi. He 
owned a large tract of excellent land and might have 
been rich had he not been lazy and intemperate. 

The 'hotel with accommodations for man and beast,' 
I found to be two log houses chinked with mud; each 
house a small nnplastered room. In one was a fireplace 
where all the cooking was done. There was a bed in the 
room, a table of home manufacture, four or five trunks 
— piled one upon another, and a cupboard. At night a 
piece of braided cloth in a saucer of liquid lard served 
for a light. The other house contained a bed, a stove, 
a small table, an oil lamp, and a few chairs, which three 
limes a day were carried to the kitchen. We occupied 
the second house but not alone. At night several per- 
sons slept on the floor near our bed. It was a board 
l>ed, and on it was a tick in which there was a small 
quantity of straw. We spent several nights at Tiger 
.lack's house but we did not undress, nor did we sleep 
much, for there were rats in the room, and occasionally 
one jumped onto the bed. I stayed to finish a vocabu- 
lary and to take down some valuable myths. 

One afternoon I went to the Yuchi planting festival, 
a hall game, in which women as well as men take part, 
and a night dance in the open air. The ball game and 
the dance were both interesting. The dancing began 
after dark. A great fire was built, and the Indians 
threw off their blankets and, almost naked, danced 
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around the fire. It was a weird sight. The dancers got 
so excited, and so many of them had been drinking that 
their wild whoops made us somewhat uneasy, especially 
as one of the younger Indians had suggested that I 
might be a government spy. At the end of the dance 
we had an alarming experience. 

Tiger Jack drove us to the dancing place in a lum- 
ber wagon drawn by two spirited horses. His wife, and 
the teacher of the Yuchi school, Mrs. Curtin, and my- 
self were passengers. The ride was pleasant. We 
forded a large river and then went on through the quiet 
country, I he horses hoofs making almost no noise on the 
soft road. I enjoyed the ball game and the dance. About 
ten o'clock in the evening I had seen what I wished to. 
I had talked with many of the Indians and was ready to 
go home. Tiger Jack's wife and the teacher were also 
ready, but Jack had been drinking and was unwilling 

to leave congenial company. For two hours we used 
our persuasive powers to induce him to change his mind, 
but in vain. At last I suggested taking the horses and 
letting him remain until morning. This roused him, and 
he decided to drive his own team; so we started. Every- 
thing went well for a time, then Jack began to urge the 
horses. Soon they were going through the woods and 
across the prairie at full gallop, and we had to hold to 
the sides of the wagon to keep from being bounced out. 
We were afraid of hitting a tree, stump, or rock, and 
being thrown from the wagon and killed. No matter 
what we said, the drunken driver was deaf to our words. 
We feared the river for we thought there was danger of 
being thrown into the water and drowned. Down the 
bank we went and into the river at full speed. Out, and 
up the bank! On we raced. Several times I tried to 
get the reins from the crazed man but could not. When 
at last the horses reached the house, they stopped so 
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suddenly that the jolt was terrific. The key to the house 
was in Jack's pocket, but for more than an hour he 
hunted for it. His wife dare not speak to him for fear 
he would strike her. The wind was blowing, and the 
night air was very chilly. Just when we had determined 
to break in the door, Jack found the key, and I was 
fortunate enough to induce him to let me try it in the 
lock, to see if it was really the right key. 

April 18. After a long ride over hills, through 
brooks, and across prairies I reached the Sac and Fox 
agency. It was quite a little village; there was a hotel, 
a store, and a mission school, as well as a church. The 
agent occupied a large brick house. The Indians lived 
outside the agency from 3 to 15 miles. It was about 60 
miles to the railroad; a stage line went to Kansas City, 
1 40 miles away. 

In this cattle country there was never any fresh 
meat used ; the taste of beef, veal, and mutton was un- 
known — the cattle were sold and driven away. No one 
had energy enough to fatten cattle. Salt meat, mainly 
pork, was the 'staff of life' there. What little butter was 
used came from Kansas City. 

There were no bridges in the country. Whenever 
there was rain and the rivers were swollen, everyone 
who was traveling had to wait for them to run down. 
Consequently, there were many vexatious delays. While 
I was at the agency, we did not get mail for three weeks ; 
the rivers were so high that it was impossible to cross 
them. Quakers traveling and converting Indians were 
weather-bound and turned their attention to agency 
people, so there was some excitement. The Indian work 
was interesting. The Sac and Fox Indians are secre- 
tive. It is difficult to obtain any of their traditions. I 
learned their language and took down a vocabulary, 
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and got a number of myths, but this required several 
weeks, for I had to gain the confidence of the tribe. 

From the Sac and Fox agency I went to Kickapoo 
Station. The Kickapoos are blanket Indians. I have 
often seen them naked except for a short, loose shirt, 
and a breechclout. They are bright, intelligent men. 
One old, blind man gave me a wonderfully beautiful 
myth of the months. 

At the end of June I was in Wewoka, crossing riv- 
ers in dugouts, some of which had to be bailed contin- 
ually and were risky affairs; but the Indians had con- 
siderable information to give me, and I did not value 
the risks I took to secure it. 

In August I went to the Quapaw agency and 
worked with the Wyandot Indians. The heat was in- 
tense, often 102° in the shade. Ill from overwork, I de- 
cided to go to Washington and then to Vermont for a 
rest. 

Three weeks in Vermont and a week in Montreal in 
company with my wife's parents, passed quickly. Then, 
well and strong, I returned to Washington ready to 
resume field work. 



XIX 
California — Wintu Myths 

September 25 we started for California, stopping 
in St. Louis to visit the exposition grounds. The 
country from St. Louis west did not interest me till we 
were near Green river. There the bluffs reminded me 
of the broken walls of old, feudal castles. The river is 
well named. I have never seen greener water. In San 
Francisco I met Comte and Stetson, my classmates at 
Harvard, now successful attorneys. I spent a day with 
Comte at his home just outside the city. Returning to 
the city we had to leave the carriage and walk some 
distance. A torchlight procession, in honor of James G. 
Blaine, had drawn to the streets the greater part of 
San Francisco's population. 

Before I left the city, I met a number of men whom 
I had known in earlier years. An old Wisconsin friend. 
Judge Sharpstein, now judge of the supreme court of 
California, spent an evening with me and told about 
his career in the West. Judge Tyler took us to Alameda 
to spend a day. He was at that time connected with 
the noted Sharon case. Though born in Vermont, he 
had become a typical Calif ornian. He declared that he 
would not live in Vermont if he had a deed of the whole 
state; that he had made more money in fifteen minutes 
than his brother had in a lifetime back East; that he had 
the handsomest daughter on the Pacific coast, etc. I did 
not take his statements too literally, so I was not sur- 
prised when I found that his daughter was not a beauty. 

My last day in San Francisco was spent in China- 
town, hunting for Chinese books and newspapers and 
listening to a noisy play in a Chinese theater. From 

838 
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San Francisco I went to Chico where General Bidwell 
owned 20,000 acres of land. In his employ were some 
250 Indians, mainly Maidus. The general received me 
with cordiality and sent for the oldest and wisest men 
among his Indians to come to his house and talk with 
me. He had a whole settlement of people employed in 
his fruit orchards, vineyards, and nut groves. Formerly 
the general owned the land where Chico now stands. 
After I had learned what I could from the Maidu 
or 'General Bidwell Indians,' as they are called, I went 
to Redding. There are high flats back of the town and 
nearer the Sacramento river. If the town had been 
built on those flats, it would have been a pleasant place 
but now it is low and hot. The morning after our ar- 
rival I went to look for Indians. On the sidewalk, near 
a drug store, I met a Nosa or Yana Indian, who could 
speak a little English. I made him understand what I 
wanted, and he started off for Old Headache, who he 
said knew a great deal about the old time. The two. 
later in the day, came to my rooms, and I began work by 
taking down Yana words. The old man gave the 
names of the hills, trees, and plants, but his mind re- 
tained only fragments of the myths he once knew. The 
next day I visited Old Headache in his cabin near the 
river. He was busy preparing food for the rainy season. 
On the posts of the cabin, clusters of grapes were sun- 
drying. On a tree near-by hung several large salmon 
surrounded by a swarm of wasps. The old man said 
there was a good story about the wasp 'people,' but he 
could not remember it. I afterward obtained the myth 
from Sam. a Yana employed by Oliver, a Vermont man 
who owned a ranch on the outskirts of Redding. I 
worked many days with Sam, who knew a good deal of 
Yana mythology. Sam's wife Anna was a disagrceahle 
Indian, a woman who thought she knew all there is 
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worth knowing. During the story-telling she annoyed 
me by constantlj- interrupting Sam with criticism and 
corrections. 

I found it difficult to learn Yana. The Indians who 
knew English best knew only a limited number of 
words. In getting myths I had! to take down all they 
said, no matter how numerous repetitions were. If I 
asked a question, the story-teller got confused and some- 
times could not finish the myth — he couldn't remember. 
I took down myths in Yana but I could not get them 
into English till I had learned a good deal of the lan- 
guage, enough to give me a clue to the grammatical con- 
struction. For a time we lived at the Redding hotel 
kept by Conroy, but as the proprietor did not like to 
have Indians around, I found rooms at Mrs. Smith's. 
Her house had a wide porch, and we worked there with, 
at times, as many as ten or twelve Indians around us. 
This was undesirable, but the Yanas and Wintus are so 
few in number that the members of each tribe are related 
to one another and an offense given to one is resented 
by all. In order to work with the old men I had to en- 
dure the presence of young Indians and half-breeds. 

October 15 lfc on the way to the post office I met a 
good-natured looking Indian and I began asking him 
questions. He told me that he was a Wintu and his 
name was Mike. When I asked him if he knew any of 
the Wintu stories about the old time, he said: 'No. but 
my uncle knows everything.' I at once started him off 
to find the old man and get him to come to my rooms. 

When Mike came back, he had with him a tall, fine- 
looking, old Indian who he said was his uncle Norel- 
putis. I employed the uncle and nephew and began to 
take down Wintu vocabulary. Evenings, rainy days, 
and Sundays I worked on Yana for Sam could help me 
then. 
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October 21 the Democratic population of Redding 
was out en masse to listen to a man by the name of 
Hamilton, who was 'stumping" the state* for Grover 
Cleveland. The speech was not remarkable in any way, 
but it roused great enthusiasm. In vivid language 
Hamilton described the many heinous crimes committed 
by the Republicans. He told us about 'Cross-eyed Ben 
Butler' and about Belva Jjoekwood's velocipede. He 
finished his speech by saying that California would be- 
come a rich and glorious state if Cleveland were made 
president. 

I worked many days with Mike, and Norel-putis, 
whom I found to be, as Mike had told me, a man who 
'knew everything.' In those days with me he did for 
the Wintu people what Ko-a-lak'-ak-a, a few months 
earlier, did for the Modocs. He gave the world a 
knowledge of their traditions, religion, and myths. He 
was the only man in the tribe capable of doing this. Be- 
fore the coming of white men, the Wintus occupied all 
that part of California situated on the right bank of the 
Sacramento, from its source near the foot of Mount 
Shasta to its mouth at the northern shore of San Fran- 
cisco bay. Some of their finest mental productions are 
connected with the upper course of the Sacramento 
and with McCloud river, or 'Wini Mem.' It is not pos- 
sible to determine what the Wintu population was a 
century ago, but, judging from the number of houses 
in villages, the names and positions of which have been 
given me by old men, I should say that it could not have 
been less than 10,000. In 1884 there were not more than 
500 Wintus in existence. Great numbers have been 
killed by white men; others have perished from diseases 
brought by the stranger. 

The religious system of the Wintus is remarkable 
for the peculiar development of the chief divinity, 
Olelbis. Olelbis lives in the highest part of the sky. 
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From his beautiful house, Olelpanti Hlut, he sees ev- 
erything on earth. He seems more real and familiar 
than any divinity connected with other tribes. Two old 
women, the grandmothers of Olelbis, were his counsel- 
ors but, before 'the world change' came, he turned them 
into stone- this stone has a spongy appearance, looks 
like the inside porous portion of bones which are with- 
out marrow. Norel-putis^ after he had told ine the story 
of Olelbis, found a stone of this kind and gave it to me 
as a souvenir. 

The Wintus in 1884 had no land; they lived where 
white men would let them, generally on the useless land 
of some farmer or ranch owner. One day I went to 
Mike's 'home.' across the Sacramento. I fcmnd him liv- 
ing in two little tents just high enough to crawl into. 
They were on Mr. Reed's land, not far from Reed's 
ferry. 

When Norel-putis had told me the most of the 
Wintu myths I have published in Creation Myths of 
Primitive America, had described the customs of the 
Wintus, and related their stories of adventure, and I 
had obtained a knowledge of the Yana and Wintu 
languages, I went to Round Mountain to work with the 
Yana Indians living in that locality. It was a tiresome 
ride over hills and across rough valleys. At one place 
we crossed what is called 'Rocky plain,' a flat, a mile and 
a half long, which is one bed of rocks and stones. Xot 
far from Cow creek we passed through a deserted min- 
ing town ; there were houses, a store, a building that had 
been a boarding house, a large quartz mill, with all the 
machinery to run it, and a long flu[ra]e. There was 
every evidence that the town had once been a hive full of 
activity. The driver told me that after large sums of 
money had been expended, the owners of the mine found 
that the quartz, though rich with gold and silver, was so 
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heavy with copper, iron, and other minerals that it did 
not pay to work it. 

We drove slowly through the place, for a town with- 
out a human being in it is a weird and suggestive sight. 
Not far from the deserted town there was a shanty oc- 
cupied by a couple of old miners, who still clung to the 
place, and, with a pickaxe, managed to get a precarious 
living out of the rocks. 

The second tollgate was in charge of a man in- 
clined to sarcasm. When I asked the distance to the 
next town, he said: 'You are ten miles from Buzzard's 
Roost.' It seemed a droll name for a town, and I asked 
if he knew why such a name had been given to it. 'Yes,' 
he said, 'the people there are vultures. It would be bet- 
ter to call the place Vulture's Roost, but the vultures 
think Buzzard soxinds a little nicer.' It was late when 
we reached Buzzard's Roost — a cluster of shanties and 
old houses, two small stores, and a building called a 
hotel. I did not care to stop there. We drove four miles 
farther, to Ilolcomb's, the stage station, which was 
nearer the Indian camp I was in search of. The house 
had a large general sitting room with an open fireplace 
where huge logs were burning. The blazing fire was a 
gladdening sight. Darkness and night air had chilled us 
mentally and physically. 

The next morning I found the Yana camp, a few 
huts near the foot of pine-covered hills. There was no 
land for them to cultivate; all the land belonged to near- 
by farmers. The Indians were in a destitute condition, 
several were sick, and all were in rags. I began work 
with Jack, the 'Chief.' He told me a fine myth and then 
found the 'big man' for me, the hero of the myth, the 
cocoon of a wild silkworm. I could not work with those 
Indians and live at Ilolcomb's. It took too much time 
for me to go to them, and Mr. Holcoinb did not want 
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Indians 'to get in the habit of hanging around his house.' 
On that lonely mountain road there were few houses, 
and they were far apart. The farm nearest the Indian 
camp belonged to a man by the name of Hendricks. He 
was willing to rent me a room but said we would have 
to get our own meals. I immediately occupied the room 
and sent to Buzzard's Roost for provisions. 

Hendricks was a bachelor about sixty years of age. 
Attacked by the gold fever of 1849, he left Missouri for 
the mines of California. After mining for nine years, 
he decided that he could get rich faster by farming. He 
had exhausted strength in burning and rooting out pine 
and fir trees. Though I could not see where his land 
was, he had enough among the hills to yield feed for his 
cows and pigs and to raise an abundance of potatoes 
and apples. After living many years in a cabin, he had 
built a large house in the heart of a pine forest. There 
was a pine-covered hill back of the house, there were 
hills all around. He was often visited by a friend whom 
he knew back in 1849, a man who would never have a 
home of his own, for he drank up all he earned. 

Hendricks had lived near the Indians thirty years 
and had known them more or less all his life, but he 
had never known that they had any stories or 'a language 
worth a white man's time to learn/ 

Jack worked steadily for four days. Saturday night, 
when I paid him, he had quite a little sum of money. 
He was as happy as a child. 'Now,' said he, 'I will have 
a new blanket and a pair of shoes' and he promised to 
begin to work again early Monday morning. When 
Monday morning came and Jack did not appear, I went 
to the camp where I found Bill Bucket, his cousin, who 
told me that Jack had gone to Buzzard's Roost. I 
thought it a good time for me to see that hamlet so I 
walked the two miles and a half, crossed two brooks. 
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on stepping stones — there were no bridges in that sec- 
tion — and arrived at the Roost. 

>Iy first call was at Ensign's store. Ensign was 
away, and his wife, a large red-faced English woman, 
was in charge. She asked at once: 'Are you the man 
from Boston who is stopping at Hendricks* V I told her 
that I was at Mr. Hendricks', but my home was in 
Washington, not Boston, though I knew that city well. 

With this encouragement she began to relate her 
troubles. Her people 'belonged to the gentry of Eng- 
land.' When quite young, she married a man whom 
her father hated. They came to America. Her husband 
found work in Boston, a child was born to them, and for 
a number of years they were happy. Then her husband 
died, and she was left without means. People were kind 
to her, they gave her work, she was able to educate her 
boy and was comparatively happy till one day she 
picked up a matrimonial paper and found that Mr. 
Ensign, a rich man who had a beautiful home in north- 
ern California, wanted a wife. She answered the adver- 
tisement, and a correspondence began. Three or four 
nicely written letters came to her, then the photograph 
of a fine-looking, middle-aged man. She was tired of 
hard work, she wanted her son to get a start in life. At 
last she wrote to the man that if he would send her 
money for the journey, she would meet him in Redding. 
California, and marry him. 

The money came, and she started. When the train 
she was on reached Redding, Ensign was at the station 
with a marriage license in his hand. When a rough- 
looking old fellow spoke to her, she thought that some- 
thing had happened, and Mr. Ensign had sent this man 
to meet her. But the old man called her by name and 
said lie was Mr. Ensign. She was so frightened that for 
a moment she lost power of speech. When he showed 
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her the license and said that a minister was waiting to 
marry them, she felt that the crisis of her life had come. 
She refused to leave the station or go with him, even 
to a hotel. She held up the photograph he had sent and 
told him, and those who had gathered around, how he 
had deceived her. Ensign laughed, and his friends 
laughed; no one sympathized with her or offered her 
any help. When she broke down and cried- Ensign ridi- 
culed her. At last, when he found she was determined 
to stay at the station till a train came and she could get 
away, he grew furiously angry and demanded the money 
he had sent her for clothes and railroad tickets. He 
threatened her with imprisonment and sent for an offi- 
cer to arrest her for debt. She had only a few dollars, 
and, crazy from fright, she consented to marry the old 
man, and half an hour later she was Mrs. Ensign. Then 
began a life of misery. He took her to his 'beautiful 
home,' the shanty and rum shop at Buzzard's Roost, 
and made her a slave. She had to do his housework and 
sell his rum. 

The story of advertising for a wife interested me. 
I wondered how it would end. I thought by divorce, un- 
less Ensign, who was an old man, was considerate 
enough to die soon. When I returned to Redding, three 
years later, the story had ended. Not as I thought it 
would, but with the death of Mrs. Ensign. 

While Mrs. Ensign was telling me of her trials, an 
old forty-niner came to the store, a man who was proud 
of having killed many Indians with his own hands. 
'But you are living with an Indian woman and have 
several children by her/ said Mrs. Ensign. 

'Yes, times are different now,' was the answer. 

I met a number of old settlers that afternoon. Each 
one in speaking of Indians said : 'They are a lazy, worth- 
less set, dirty and untrustworthy, a nuisance!' 
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When I told Mr. Hendricks about meeting these 
men, he said: 'They are all squaw men — live with In- 
dian women and have children by them.* 

I did not find Jack, and he did not return to camp 
that day or the next. Pete, a sick Yana. told me a fine 
myth, the only one he remembered in detail. If I had 
not taken it down then, it would have been lost, for Pete 
died a few weeks later. When Jack came back, he was 
low-spirited and sick. He had gambled away all the 
money I had paid him and his coat. As he was without 
money and the weather was cold, I bought him a warm 
coat. December 16'" the pine and fir trees were loaded 
with snow — a glorious winter scene! 

Through December I worked with the Yanas, learn- 
ing as much of their language as possible. Then I sen . 
for Moody Tom, a Hat Creek Indian, and began work 
on the Hat Creek language. Christmas came with snow 
and rain. It was a dreary day outside but it was cheer- 
ful for us, sitting by an open fireplace where big logs 
of wood were blazing. There were no holidays for me. 
I worked every day with Jack or Moody Tom. New 
Year's day [1885] it rained till evening when it grew 
colder and great flakes of snow began to fall. Several 
teams passed, for there was a dance either at Holcomb's 
or Bass's, the taverns of the Round Mountain world. 
Three deer had been killed and meat was plenty; we 
had venison for our New Year's dinner. The next morn- 
ing Jack came but he could not work, so I went to the 
Roost to see old man Roberts, a forty-niner, the hus- 
band of a dirty, ragged Indian woman. Their shanty 
had no window and no furniture. I could not help 
thinking how much cleaner and happier their cat and 
dog looked than they did. But wretched as old Jennie 
looked, she had stored away in her mind many of the 
traditions of her tribe and she knew more about her Ian- 
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guage than most of her people did. That evening when 
I went to the camp to make sure that Jack would work 
the following day, I found a crowd in his shanty play- 
ing cards. Bill Bucket's old father, naked, aside from 
a ragged blanket thrown across his shoulders, sat watch- 
ing the game ; Jack had lost, not only his money, but his 
new coat. 

January 9 ,k we started for Redding. The roads 
were in a frightful condition. In places where the mud- 
holes could not be avoided, the wheels of the stagecoach 
sank almost to the hubs. Four horses could only with 
the greatest difficulty pull the vehicle out. Late in the 
evening, in a heavy rainstorm, we arrived at Conroy's 
hotel. Ten days later we were on our way to Oregon. 
From Redding to Delta the road winds around hills and 
mountains following the Sacramento river. At that 
time it was a dangerous road, and the train ran slowly — 
there were many sharp curves. At Delta there was a 
railroad station, four saloons, a store, a hotel, and sev- 
eral small houses clustered together on a few feet of 
land ; mountains set down on every side. A stagecoach, 
with six horses attached, was waiting, and we were soon 
on the road to Ashland, a hundred and twenty-five miles 
away. All day we went up mountains, over mountains, 
and down mountains. In places there was mud to the 
hubs of the wheels, and with six horses we traveled only 
two miles an hour. Where there was no mud, there were 
stones and rocks. There is not much level land in that 
part of the country. 

We traveled all night, stopping only to change 
horses at Big Bummer and at Little Bummer. At three 
o'clock in the morning we were in Strawberry valley 
where we rested for a few minutes, warmed our hands 
and feet, and heated blocks of wood to keep our feet 
warm in the coach, for the night air was damp and cold. 
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All that day the stage dragged along through the mud. 
Very often the driver stopped his horses and, with a 
broad piece of wood winch he kept for the purpose, got 
the mud from between the spokes of the wagon wheels. 
At 5:00 p.m. we reached Yreka, a town where many 
tragedies have been enacted. The country around shows 
the terrible effect of greed for gold. Everywhere there 
are gravel hills and deep chasms made by men; acres 
and acres of land forever ruined. When approaching 
Yreka, we had a magnificent view of Mount Shasta, 
at that season of the year covered, nearly to the base, 
with snow. 

We spent the night in Yreka, and I had an oppor- 
tunity to call on Dr. Hcarn, a man who had the reputa- 
tion of knowing a great deal about the Indians of that 
section of California. I found him pleasant and well- 
informed. He had not interested himself in Indian 
languages or in collecting the myths and traditions of 
the Indians but he had brought together a large and val- 
uable collection of Indian curios. 

At four the next morning we were again in the 
stage. The only passenger with us was a merchant 
from Portland, a Chinaman. The road was fearful, 
worse than the road from Delta. At times I was sure 
that the coach would go over. Down mountains and 
around short turns the horses went at such a break- 
neck speed that I thought we should be killed by the ter- 
rible thumps we got. A number of times I put up my 
hand expecting to find a gash in my head. I recalled 
Mark Twain's description of a similar journey, and it 
seemed tame when compared with the real thing. 

Again we went through a deserted town. In the 
country around there had been a great deal of placer 
mining; gullies from ten to twenty feet deep had been 
dug out in all directions. At a station where we changed 
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horses, we were told that two days before the stage from 
Yreka had been held up, and the passengers robbed 
when within a mile of Ashland. As it was long after 
dark when we went over the same road, we were some- 
what nervous. I was glad when the stage drew up at the 
railroad station in Ashland. Staging over that road was 
soon to be a thing of the past. At that time a large 
number of men were at work on a tunnel through Scott 
mountain. When it was finished, half a mile would take 
one to a place thirteen or fourteen miles distant by the 
stage road and over a terrible mountain. 



XX 
A Winter ill Oregon (1884-85) 

We were happy when on the train. It seemed as 
Heaven might after a dose of Hell. We rode all night; 
the next morning the train was going through beauti- 
ful valleys. When we reached the Willamette river, 
the air was damp and warm. For the first time we saw 
trees with the twigs and boughs covered with moss and 
houses with moss-covered roofs. 

That evening we were in Portland. A week earlier 
there had been a terrific wind and snowstorm. On some 
of the sidewalks snow had drifted to the height of seven 
feet. Here and there along the street were piles of snow 
that had been shoveled from the walks and had not 
yet melted. 

I waited in Portland two days for the fog to clear 
up, so that I could enjoy a view of the mountains and 
the water. Then, as the fog grew denser, and weather- 
wise men threatened us with another snowstorm, I went 
to The Dalles. The hotels were filled with snow-bound 
guests. It was only by crowding others that a small 
sleeping room was found for us at the Umatilla. Among 
the guests were three New Yorkers whom the climate of 
Oregon had greatly surprised. To get away from snow 
and cold weather and combine pleasure with business. 
they had come to Oregon to take up land. They had 
already waited seven weeks for roads to become passa- 
ble. During that time one of the men made a short trip 
into the country. He reached a farmhouse, and was 
forced to stay there fourteen days. Then, in an effort to 
tret back to The Dalles, he nearly lost his life. Tie 
offered a man fifty dollars to conduct him ten miles; the 
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man refused. He was afraid that going or coming he 
would get lost in a storm. 

Though many persons were inconvenienced by this 
delay, all made the best of it, and we spent pleasant 
evenings together in the hotel parlor. Mrs. Hanley, the 
wife of one of the proprietors, usually came in each eve- 
ning to give an account of her domestic troubles. Her 
husband was intoxicated most of the time. When drink- 
ing he created 'spirited scenes/ He was ugly, and, be- 
ing a strong man, who weighed 300 pounds, no one 
could control him. If they got him to bed, he would get 
up, walk around in the corridors, or go to the dining 
room where guests were. Recently, when locked in 
his room, he had broken the window out and fallen to 
the ground — twelve feet. 

Each evening our landlady had some new yarn to 

recount about her husband. A natural actress, possessed 
of a wonderful fund of wit, she kept the company 
laughing from the minute she entered the room till she 
left it. 

January 22, tired of waiting for better weather, I 
decided to go to Bakeoven by stage and then to Hay- 
stack where I would be within twelve or fifteen miles of 
the Warm Spring Indian agency. When ready to start, 
I found that the stage was an open sleigh without robes 
or blankets. I remained at The Dalles a day longer in 
order to buy blankets for the journey. The sleighing 
was good, but a heavy fog shut out the view of the 
mountains and the country around. The road was 
through narrow valleys and over lulls. After crossing 
White river and Tygh valley, we came to where the 
road for a long distance was blasted out around a high 
bluff. The snow was deep. If one of the horses had 
slipped or gotten frightened, we would have gone over 
the abyss. It was a nerve-racking ride. At last we came 
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to high table-land. There the north wind was blowing, 
and for the rest of the trip we suffered with cold. I 
stopped at Oak Grove. The 'village' contained a store 
and three houses half a mile or so apart. The merchant 
was building a house; none of the rooms were finished; 
lie and his family occupied the kitchen. They made a 
bed for us on the floor of the living room. The next 
morning I found that we could not continue the jour- 
ney. There was no sleigh for hire; we could not go on 
horseback, for no one had been through since the great 
storm. Fur two days I sat by the kitchen stove and 
studied The Chinook Jargon, the only book my host 
possessed. On the third day the fog disappeared, and 
the sun came out bright and clear for the first time in 
three weeks. It was a glorious sight after so many 
gloomy days. We could see Mount Adams and also 
Mount Hood, which is about twenty-five miles from 
Oak Grove. I decided to go to Simnasho (Hawthorn 
Place), where there was an Indian school. Two Indian 
ponies were hired, and Louis Kelly, a strong young 
man, six feet tall, accompanied us as guide. I took but 
a little baggage and that I put into meal sacks and 
placed on my horse, saddlebag fashion. We wrapped 
up warm and expected to have no difficulty in making 
the journey. But we had not ridden a mile when trouble 
began. The wind blew fiercely, and the snow which 
covered the trail was from two to three feet deep. At 
every step the horses broke through the thin crust. 
When we readied the summit of a spur of Mutton 
mountain, we had to walk. Often we went through the 
crust and up to our knees in the snow. We fell many 
times. The horses refused to go, and had to be pulled 
along; they were tired and wanted to lie down. The 
crust cut their legs so cruelly that a trail of blood drops 
was left behind. 
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It was a terrible journey! Sinmasho seemed to re- 
cede. As the afternoon advanced, I began to fear that 
the guide had lost his way. He admitted that it was 
quite possible for when the ground was covered with 
snow to the depth of several feet there was no way of 
telling where the trail was. At last he said that if we did 
not reach Simnasho within an hour, it would be neces- 
sary to camp. Then we discovered that we could not 
build a fire, we hadn't a match. I was alarmed for my 
brave wife began to falter; she had reached the limit of 
her strength. I too was wretchedly weary. Just as I 
had decided that it was impossible for us to go farther, 
that we must camp and chance a night of suffering, I 
heard a dog bark. It was a happy moment for us. En- 
couraged by the sound, we hurried on through the woods 
and soon saw a cluster of unpainted board houses. A 
most welcome sight! They meant shelter, warmth, and 
rest. The guide conducted us to a house which served 
as a residence for the doctor of the Simnasho division of 
the agency, and also as a boarding house for Indian chil- 
dren, and soon a nice warm supper was served. The 
guide was too tired to eat; he threw himself down the 
minute he reached shelter and did not rise till the fol- 
lowing morning. As there was no spare bed in the house, 
a room was found for me at Mr. McCoy's house near-by. 

The next morning I secured board at that house, 
the only available one in Simnasho. The building, like 
many agency buildings, was unfinished. None of the 
rooms was suitable to live in during cold weather. Still 
it was the most comfortable place in Simnasho. We were 
given the best room. It was up a flight of stairs. Over- 
head were beams covered with boards. Our writing table 
was an old barrel, our chairs a couple of boxes and a 
chair with the back off. There was one small window; 
fortunately, it was on the south side, and the sun came 
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in nearly all day. The McCoys had seven irrepressible 
children, and there was always a fight going on. Mrs. 
McCoy was a trail woman, who in earlier life had had a 
terrible experience. After an almost fatal illness, she 
became insane, and was taken to the Portland asylum 
where she spent eighteen awful months. The account of 
her life there is frightful and shows what abuse the poor 
often receive at the hands of ignorant and brutal offi- 
cials in many of the public institutions, throughout this 
so-called 'humane and Christian land.* 

Though conditions were so unfavorable, I began 
work on the Warm Spring language with McKay, an 
Indian who had traveled in America and Europe with 
a troupe. His wife was matron of the Simnasho school. 
The Indians, for whom the government maintains that 
school, did not speak English ; even boys and girls who 
had been there for years, when they came to McCoy's 
on an errand, spoke through one of the McCoy children, 
who had learned the Warm Spring language. A great 
expenditure of money without result! 

When Sunday came, I attended services at the 
schoolhouse. There were present twenty-two Indian 
children ranging in age from five to nineteen; three or 
four men; one, the 'missionary,' an Indian, was decked 
up on the plan of a Catholic priest. He was like a mon- 
key imitating someone. Mr. Willowby, the teacher, read 
a verse from the bible, then, in turn, each boy present 
read a verse, but with great difficulty. Afterward the 
missionary, Laksilo, harangued for twenty minutes 
about Moses, Abraham, and the son of David. His 
audience was absent-minded. Not a person present 
listened to what he said. 

In that part of Oregon cattle hunt their food at all 
seasons of the year. The winter of 1884-85 was unusu- 
ally severe, and the snow was very deep; a great number 
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of cattle perished. Half-starved animals roaming 
around the house were a sight that was painful for me. 
Early in February a heavy rainstorm came. As the part 
of the roof over my bed was only three feet high, I heard 
the patter of the rain distinctly enough to please me. 
But I was not pleased to have water come into the room. 
However, I could endure almost anything for the sake 
of the information I was getting. McKay was very 
faithful. In the daytime we worked on the language, 
and evenings he told me the myths and traditions of his 
people. 

Provisions got scarce in Simnasho. Some of the 
Indians ate the flesh of horses that had died of starva- 
tion. If McCoy's graham ilour had given out, I think 
that we would have suffered for food. On the 9" of 
February snow began to fall again. It came in around 
the chimney; it sifted in through cracks and crevices. 
It was impossible to work. No matter how we wrapped 
up, the north wind chilled us. A good meal would have 
warmed and cheered us, but that was not to be had. To 
add to our discomfort we were crazed by the noise of 
seven children in the room below. A load of groceries 
for the school had been within four miles of us for sev- 
eral days. When the snow came, men went with hand 
sleds and drew home a few of the boxes. 

As soon as the road was said to be passable, I started 
for the agency. I was wiser than when I arrived in 
Simnasho, but I was ill from hardship and lack of 
proper food. McCoy drove the team, and Sampson, the 
agency carpenter, went along to help us should we get 
into trouble. The Warm Spring river was so full that 
we had to go ten miles out of our way. Three miles from 
Simnasho we found a large tree lying across the road. 
We unloaded and led the horses down an almost per- 
pendicular incline into the creek. I expected that one. 
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or both, of them would be killed, but they reached and 
crossed the creek in safety. We crawled under the 
tree and got the baggage through, packed up, and 
started on. When we reached Beaver creek, it looked 
too deep to cross. Sampson unharnessed one of the 
horses and crossed on horseback. The water came to his 
knees, but he said we could venture in. The boxes and 
bundles were put on the seats, and McCoy drove into 
the creek. The water came into the box of the wagon, 
but we crossed without mishap and started up a long, 
steep hill. Midway a dead colt was lying across the 
road. When we came to Warm Spring river, we crossed 
without difficulty though the stream was high and rapid. 
Coyota, a dog that had followed Sampson's dog, was 
afraid of the water. When his friend was on the oppo- 
site side, he ran up and down along the bank and howled 
pitifully. We watched him for a few minutes, and then 
started on, leaving him to come or stay. When he saw 
that we were going, he gave a terrific howl and sprang 
into the water. Soon, wet, but happy, he was running 
along by the side of the wagon. Badger creek, though 
narrow, was deep and turbulent at the crossing. Lower 
down, at a footbridge, we unloaded the wagon and car- 
ried the baggage to the other side, then drove the un- 
willing horses into the creek. The water came nearly 
to their backs, a few inches more and they would have 
been forced to swim. But the good animals struggled to 
the end and reached the bank in safety. At the next 
creek there was driftwood in the way of crossing. It 
was two o'clock when we reached the agency mill in the 
midst of a pine forest. There seated on a pile of lum- 
ber, we ate our luncheon. Thus far we had traveled at 
the rate of two miles an hour. Soon after leaving the 
mill we found deep snow and we had to walk, for the 
horses broke through the crust at every step. They had 
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all they could do to pull the wagon. Under a large pine 
tree near the road we saw ten dead horses. Farther 
along we passed a horse that had found a sagebush. but 
was so weak that he fell over it and died; there were 
some of the dry twigs of the sage in his mouth. During 
the heavy snowstorm thousands of horses had died of 
starvation. 

At last we reached an open plain where there was a 
fine view of several mountains: Mount Hood, around 
the top of which a light cloud always hovers — the cloud 
is caused by steam rising from the crater; Jefferson, 
which stands up boldly against the sky, its summit 
crowned by a rim of rock seventy-five feet high; Three 
Sisters; Black Butte; and Three-Fingered Jack. After 
crossing the plain, we readied the mouth of a deep, wide 
canyon. We drove into the canyon, high bluffs on all 
sides, some rimmed with huge rocks that from a distance 
look like the ruins of a fortress, or the broken walls of 
a primeval castle. We came to the river bank, and 
behold, the agency was there, near-by! 

We were greeted by half a hundred dogs and by the 
agent, Mr. Gesner. who came out to welcome us. Pleas- 
ant rooms were placed at our disposal. Once more we 
sat at a comfortable table and saw clean faces around 
us, a pleasure which only a person who has spent weeks 
in a family where there are many unkempt children can 
appreciate. That evening, for the first time since leav- 
ing The Dalles, I had my shoes polished. In Simnasho 
there was no call for shoe polish ; had I used it I should 
have been ostracized. The day following my arrival 
the agent sent for Charley Pitt, and I began to study 
Wasco. 

Inauguration day the agency flag was raised in 
honor of Cleveland our first Democratic president in 
twenty-five years, and hope was expressed that he would 
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correct many of the abuses which existed in the Indian 
department. 

Life at an Indian agency in the wilds of Oregon is 
monotonous enough, but many incidents occur which 
interest a student of human nature. I was present when 
hats were distributed to the Indian school girls. Though 
several of the girls were fourteen years of age, they had 
never worn a hat. It was amusing to watch them as 
they made a selection. Their faces expressed the liveli- 
est pleasure. As soon as they were outside, each girl 
took off her hat and examined it. 

One day Otis, a Warm Spring Indian, came from 
Simnasho to ask the agent to assist him in collecting a 
debt. He had been hired by Simnasho Indians to make 
the snow go off. When it melted away, they refused to 
pay him. He said that he had worked hard. He used 
his different medicines and songs ; the third time he used 
them a west wind came, and in twenty days all the snow 
was gone. He claimed horses for this service. The old 
man was very angry when the agent refused to arrest 
the men who owed him. 

A gloomy day came for my Wasco teacher, Charley 
Pitt. His wife, for whom he had paid ten horses, ran 
away. He was much distressed, for she was the third 
woman who had left him in a similar manner. I paid 
him for his work, and he went to Simnasho to find her, 
if possible. 

Fortunately, Donald McKay came to the agency, 
and I was able to continue my work. McKay frequently 
insisted that a former agent and ex-minister had ruined 
the Warm Spring and Wasco Indians. He had en- 
couraged the Indian women to talk, and now there was 
no end to their words. Before the ex-minister came, the 
women never made rows, "but now they were noisy, 
quarrelsome, and discontented. 
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One morning Old Smoke, a Wasco friend of mine, 
brought me a present which he thought would please 
me, a rabbit. I thanked the old man and gave him half 
a dollar. As soon as he was out of sight, I took the 
rabbit to the river and freed it. The gift did give me 
pleasure, for it was pure delight to see how gladly the 
little creature sprang away. 

In March came 'the raising of the dead.* Each 
spring the Wasco and Warm Spring Indians take up 
their dead, wrap them in new blankets, and bury them 
again. A Wasco woman told me that the first time her 
father was raised he had been buried five months. 
'Friends looked at the bo<ly, wrapped it in a new 
blanket, and put it in the ground again.' The ceremony 
had been repeated every year since. Only bones were 
left now. After the ceremony, those who officiated 
bathed and sweat for five days. 

The agent planned a picnic for Easter Sunday. 
When the day came, the weather was unfavorable. It 
was midday before we started. On reaching the De- 
schutes river neither a level space nor shade could be 
found. There were no trees, except small willows and 
cottonwoods growing at the edge of the river. We 
spread our tablecloth on a rock by the roadside and 
fastened it down with heavy stones, for the wind was 
blowing. After luncheon, we had sport fishing. There 
are salmon in the Deschutes ; we expected to carry sev- 
eral home, but our strenuous efforts were balked by the 
wind. One salmon was the extent of our catch. 

April 20" I left the agency. I had obtained a good 
working knowledge of the Wasco language; I had taken 
down a vocabulary and all the myths the old men of the 
tribe could remember. Gesner and his wife went with us 
to The Dalles. The weather was perfect. We crossed 
Mutton mountain and halted for luncheon near the bank 
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of Warm Spring river. We were a merry party and 
would have enjoyed the luncheon but, as soon as the 
food was taken from the hamper, millions and millions 
of crickets appeared. The ground was black with them. 
It was not possible to keep them away from the food. 
After a good deal of fun, we gave up the struggle and, 
leaving the crickets the greater part of our luncheon, 
resumed the journey. Beyond the river are picturesque, 
rocky bluffs. One is specially fine. It stands out like a 
monster sentinel. We spent the night at Simnasho. At 
eleven o'clock the next morning we were in Oak Grove, 
or Wapinitia. While we were eating our luncheon in 
the shade of a large tree, a blow snake appeared. Gesner 
killed it, but fear that where there was one snake there 
might be another ruined the pleasure of the ladies; they 
finished their luncheon in the carriage. From Oak 
Grove we traveled over dry, barren hills till we came 
to Tygh, a village consisting of a store and half a dozen 
houses. The view is fine. Xot far awav are low wooded 
hills, beyond the hills is a rocky mountain, and beyond 
and above all towers Mount Hood. 

For hours that day we rode along the canyon made 
by the Deschutes river. We crossed the river at Sherar's 
Bridge and spent the night at Sherar's inn. The fol- 
lowing evening we were at The Dalles. I crossed the 
Columbia river in a skiff rowed by a Dane, climbed a 
hill, and had an extensive view of a rocky, barren coun- 
try. When I got back to the river, the ferry had just 
reached the Washington side. It had brought over a 
four-horse team with 3,600 pounds -of freight on it. 
The boatmen put down planks so that the horses could 
pull up the steep bank, but an unskilled driver got them 
off the planks and only after an hour's hard work was 
the wagon out of the mud and up the hill. 



XXI 
Modocs and Klamaths — Wintu 

We left The Dalles by boat. The weather was clear 
and beautiful; the scenery magnificent. Mount Hood 
was visible for hours. At times it seemed not more 
than half a mile away from the river; as if a short walk 
through a forest of pine trees would bring us to the 
snow. I think that no river in the world commands finer 
scenery than the Columbia does. When near Portland, 
Mount Tacoma came out of the mist. A grand moun- 
tain! Glorious in the evening glow! Mount Adams was 
also visible. 

From Portland, which is the largest small city I 
have ever seen, we went to Ashland, a place at that time 
advertised as 'The Venice of America.' 

I wanted to know something about the Indians liv- 
ing around Klamath lake. The nearest way to reach 
them was to cross the mountains to Linkville. The stage 
left Ashland at one o'clock in the morning. In bright 
moonlight 'The Venice of America' looked more attrac- 
tive than it did in daylight; squalor and dirt were hid- 
den. Only a few miles beyond the town we began to 
ascend the Cascade mountains. The road was tremen- 
dously rough. One jolt followed another so quickly 
that, though I was sleepy, I could not doze even. I had 
to be constantly on the alert to avoid a broken arm or 
head. 

At the stagehbuse, where we stopped for breakfast, 
there was great excitement. A grizzly bear, that within 
two years had killed $1,000 worth of stock, and for 
which a reward of $130 was offered, had been seen the 
day before. 
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After breakfast we traveled till midday over moun- 
tains and through pine and fir forests. At midday we 
came to a house in a clearing. We were halfway over 
the Cascade mountains. From remarks I made about 
Ashland the landlady of the Halfway house got an idea 
that I was in the country to invest in land. I was 
amused by the earnest expression of her face when, as 
a warning, she told me the experience of a friend of 
hers. She said: 'My friend came to Ashland with quite 
a little money. She invested it in land, expecting to 
get rich quickly, but within a year she was taking in 
washing to buy skimmed milk for her children. 1 The 
good woman was pleased when I told her that I was in 
search of knowledge, not of land. The road was moun- 
tainous the whole way and was mainly through pine and 
fir forests. Toward evening we came to Klamath river. 
Many of the rivers of northeastern Oregon flow through 
the deep canyons. The Klamath is wide and has low 
banks. It was a pleasant sight after the monotony of the 
mountain journey, but we were not away from hills till 
near Link vi He. Then the scenery was fine. Mount 
Shasta was visible and also Little Shasta. The Klamath 
river winds through the valley and there are low hills 
here and there. In the distance were mountains. At last 
we crossed the Klamath and drove up a steep rise of 
ground to a small village built on the side of a hill. 
There was a comfortable hotel in the village, and it was 
a haven of rest, for we were lame and tired from the 
long, rough journey. 

Early in the morning we started for the Indian 
agency. Driving over low hills we had a fine view of 
Mount Shasta and of the Cascade mountains; many of 
the high peaks still had snow on them. After riding a 
few miles, we came to Klamath lake, a lake which has 
few if any rivals in the world. From its shore high 
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mountains are seen in all directions. Mount Pitt, one 
of the snow peaks, is visible in its entirety; though small- 
er than Shasta or Hood, it is still a fine mountain. 
Shasta is seen from its summit to the snow line. With 
such a magnificent setting Klamath lake surpasses the 
Italian lakes in beauty. On the calm, blue surface of the 
lake were ducks, pelicans, and other water birds. No- 
where have I seen so many eagles as along the shore of 
that quiet lake. Sitting on a tree near the water were 
two so confident that they did not move when we passed 
the tree; another was on a rock at the roadside, so near 
that I could almost reach him with my cane. 

Most of the way, after the first change of horses, 
fifteen miles from Linkville, where we left Sunrise 
mountain on our right, the country is level, covered with 
sagebrush and grease root. Government has had con- 
trol of that region for many years. Every inch of land 
should be under cultivation; barley could be raised if 
nothing else. It seems a sin to leave tillable land un- 
used. 

Beyond Modoc Point were a few Indian houses, 
beyond those a pine grove, and then the agency build- 
ings — a row of one-story houses, surrounded by a fence. 
My coming was embarrassing for the agent. A gov- 
ernment inspector had recently visited the agency and 
given each official there a reprimand. He had dis- 
covered that farming utensils were standing out under 
rain and snow; that the farmer was rearing cattle of his 
own on the reservation; and many other things for- 
bidden by government were being done. The officials 
were in an unenviable position. Even the agent feared 
that when the inspector's report was received at Wash- 
ington, he would be asked to resign. A family of six 
missionaries had control of the school, religious exer- 
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cises. and the boarding house. Air. R. was teacher and 
preacher; Mrs. R. was matron; their son was a teacher; 
one of their daughters was a seamstress, the other as- 
sistant seamstress; the daughter-in-law was assistant 
matron — quite a harvest of government positions for 
one family. The greater part of the time spent in the 
schoolroom was devoted to reading the bible and sing- 
ing — an easy method of teaching. The minister's wife 
was grieving over the fact that evil doing had been ex- 
posed. 'There would have been no trouble,' said she, 
'if the farmer had been at home. He would have driven 
up the reservation cattle for inspection and said nothing 
about his own. It was a misfortune that he was away.* 
In 1852 Mr. R. and his wife were sent by the Metho- 
dist church as missionaries to the white people of Ore- 
gon. They were five months in crossing the plains. It 
was not a lonely journey, for they met many people. 
Sometimes when forced to camp and wait two or three 
days for rivers to lower, as many as 500 persons as- 
sembled. Our missionaries had two young children, a 
third child was born while they were crossing Nevada. 
The baby was born in the morning. That afternoon, 
from the great necessity of pushing forward, mother 
and child were placed in the oxcart, and the journey was 
resumed. From that on they traveled the usual num- 
ber of miles each day. There were many delays and 
hardships to endure, and at last provisions gave out. 
The family was near starvation when a rescue party, 
sent from Oregon to meet emigrants, reached them. 
One would expect that this man and woman, remember- 
ing their own trials, would have an abundance of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate. But an incident which came 
under my observation, shows that trouble does not al- 
ways make people sympathetic. 
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May 20'" was a wintry day. 1 A cold wind was blow- 
ing, and snow was falling. That evening a family travel- 
ing in a canvas-covered wagon stopped just outside the 
agency enclosure. They came from Big valley, Cali- 
fornia, where they had not prospered, for they were 
seventy miles from a market for the products of the 
little plot of land they owned. The father read glow- 
ing accounts of the fertility and the mild climate of 
Oregon. He sold his small possessions and started with 
his family for the 'Land of Sunshine.' Thev traveled 
many days, then, discouraged by the cold weather they 
encountered, and told that the country farther on was 
not satisfactory, they turned back. Overtaken by the 
snowstorm, they were forced to camp near the agency. 
The next morning the father asked for milk to give his 
children. The minister's wife, who was matron and 
boarding house keeper for the Indian children, had 
control of the milk of the government cows. When told 
of the request, she replied that there was no milk to give 
away and, if there were, she would not encourage such 
people by giving it to them. They had no right to camp 
on the reservation. Her son, who was studying for the 
ministry, suggested that skimmed milk might be sent to 
them. This was done. At the same time the family were 
asked to be present at prayer meeting that evening. 
Fake Christianity is often the offspring of greed. 

I had considerable difficulty in getting Indians to 
give me words and assist me in learning their language. 
Many reports were in circulation. One was that the 
agent had been asked to resign, and I had come to take 
his place; another, that government, not satisfied with 
the inspector's report, had sent me to quietly inves- 
tigate the affairs of the reservation. The officials were 

1 In that region there is often frost in midsummer. — Author's note. 
Out to the elevation,! 
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alarmed, and through their influence Indians demanded 
four dollars a day for work. The bureau of ethnology 
authorized me to pay two. By degrees I quelled the 
fears of the officials, and then work went on moderately 
well. I got a Klamath vocabulary and gained a work- 
ing knowledge of the language. Whenever one Indian 
failed me, I sent for another and, while waiting, I 
kept my nerves steady by reading Persian. 

From the agency I went to Yainax. or 'The School,' 
as that part of the reservation is called. We had a pe- 
culiar escort, a man on horseback, who was going over 
to make coffins or rather pine boxes — two Piutes had 
died, and they had to be buried 'as Christians are bur- 
ied' — and a policeman, who had an Indian girl in charge, 
Ella Wilson. Ella had refused to work for the agent's 
wife and receive whatever the woman chose to give her 
as wages. Hence, she was sent to Yainax, a prisoner. 
The girl was unhappy. She did not know how long she 
would be kept in confinement, or what treatment she 
would receive. But she had 'rather die than work for the 
agent's wife.' The road was rough, and the journey not 
pleasant though at certain places a glimpse of fine 
mountain scenery delighted our eyes. Two miles from 
Yainax we crossed Sprague river in a dugout. Near 
Yainax there are low mountains. I learned later that one 
is Isis* house, another Maidikdak's house, a third 
Blaiwas' house (Modoc Mythology). 

The school at Yainax was conducted better than the 
one at the agency. A serious mistake was made in erect- 
ing the school building at the foot of a hill. There was 
a great deal of sickness, and I have no doubt that much 
of it was caused by defective drainage. The reservation 
doctor was unwilling to visit the sick in Yainax. One day 
while I was there, he was sent for and came, but a week 
earlier, when sent for to attend an Indian who was verv 
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sick, he refused to come, his excuse being that the agent 
was sick; he could not leave him. This was untrue, for 
I was in the agent's house at the time. The agent, 
though in poor health, was no worse than usual. This 
is the way the Indians were treated by a doctor who 
drew a government salary. He did as he liked ; let them 
die while he dallied around the agency. He was cm- 
ployed for the Indians, not as a personal doctor for the 
agent. 

While I was at Yainax, a number of sick people were 
taken to Linkville for treatment rather than send for 
a physician who probably would refuse to come. When 
the matron of the Yainax school complained of this dis- 
regard for the sick and dying, the agent's wife told her 
she was meddling with what was none of her business, 
and the doctor told her that he would get his salary 
just the same if he never came to Yainax. During the 
five weeks I spent at Yainax, six Indians died. 

I did not go to the Klamath reservation to report 
upon the management there, but I became cognizant of 
so many abuses that later I mentioned them at the 
proper department in Washington. To keep up the 
number of pupils in the agency school, married women 
were forced to attend. An Indian woman by the name 
of I-ily, much against her will, was kept in school; she 
was at least thirty years of age. This was done because 
they could not have teachers and assistant teachers with- 
out pupils. 

While I was in Yainax, a man from Lakeview came 
to the house where I was boarding. He was proud of 
having assisted in exterminating the Yana Indians. He 
told me that the white men, in the region where he was 
living at the time, formed a band and each man took an 
oath to spend fortune, and life, if necessary, in killing 
Indians. 'They killed as many Yanas as they could. 
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Then followed the few who were left as far as Chico 
where they took refuge with General Bidwell. When 
the general would not give them up, their huts were set 
on fire, and as the Indians came out forty were shot.' 
This inhuman wTetch was seeking an appointment as 
Indian agent! 

In Yainax I worked mainlv with the Modocs. Their 
settlement was six miles from 'The School,' but I went 
there often to talk with old men and women, who could 
not come to me. The settlement consisted of a few 
houses from a quarter to half a mile apart. They were 
poor and not over clean. Sometimes the wind was so 
cold and damp that it was necessary to close the door. 
Then I had only the light from a small hole cut in one 
side of the house — there were no windows. 

In one house I found an old woman who knew a 
remarkable myth. She was lying in a corner of the 
room on a pile of dirt and rags. It was a rainy day, 
and three of the small children of the family were at 
pJay in the house. • Both my head and stomach gave out. 
but fortunately, not till I had the myth on paper. 

Old Sconchen told me several fine myths and also a 
good deal about the religion of his people. Though very 
old, he had the most active and alert mind of any man 
among the Modocs. He was good-looking. He had a 
broad, rather high forehead, expressive eyes, and large 
well-shaped ears. For many years he was chief of his 
tribe. In his old age everyone revered him. When he 
talked with me, a crowd gathered to listen to his words. 
Men and women sat on the floor in the house and stood 
around the door outside. This was not pleasant for me. 
but it had to be endured. 

I usually went to the settlement in a lumber wagon 
drawn by four mules — slow, stubborn creatures that re- 
quired constant urging. My driver was an Indian 
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woman. She was shabbily dressed, but, wrapped in a 
gray blanket, a bright colored shawl pinned around her 
head, and a long lashed whip in her hand, she made an 
attractive picture as she sat on the box seat alternately 
urging and whipping the mules. Though it was summer, 
the weather was often uncomfortably cold; there was a 
snowstorm in June, and a heavy frost in July. I made 
the journey from Yainax to Linkville in a lumber 
wagon drawn by four stout government mules. The 
driver was Billy Ball, an Indian. It was the work of 
two strong men to get the beasts over the road. The 
country is hilly and rocky, and mainly wooded till Alkali 
valley is reached. When we came to Lost river, I called 
on Mr. Applegatc. the man who was in charge at 
Yainax at the time of the Modoc outbreak, and he gave 
me a good deal of information. lie said that he made 
every effort to get the Indians onto the reservation and 
avoid trouble; Sconchen aided him by going to the Lava 
beds and trying to persuade his brother to make peace. 
Applegate warned the peace commission against meet- 
ing the Indians unarmed, but his efforts and his warn- 
ing were unavailing. a After leaving Applegate's home. 
I examined a spring of hot water which was flowing out 
at the very edge of Lost river. While I was testing the 
heat of the water, Billy Ball rilled the front end of the 
wagon with stones to throw at the mules. After that 
we traveled more rapidly. 

In Linkville I stopped at a hotel kept by 'Judge' 
Smith. The house was crowded with guests, for a 
murder case was to be tried the next day. Fifteen miles 
from Yainax a man named Walker had been shot in the 
back and killed by one lirown, without any known 

* See account of the Modoc war In 43 congress, 1 session, lltmtt 
Krecutiv* Voeumcatt, no. 1, purl 5 (serial no. 1001), pp. 442-450. Tlw 
Applegate. who ww a member of tlic commission to deal with the Marines, 
was Jesse, t 
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cause, except 'his wife had left him, he was mad, and 
wanted to shoot someone, so shot Walker.' 

The witnesses were having a grand time. To spend 
two or three days at a hotel and have their bills paid was 
an event to rejoice over. 

From Linkville to Yreka we followed Klamath 
river for ten miles, then turned away from it and began 
to climb hills. After traveling two miles our driver 
found that he was on a wood road and must go back 
to where the roads branched ofF. I had considerable 
amusement out of the incident, for he declared that he 
had been misled by blazed trees. All day we traveled up 
and down hills. We passed, perhaps, half a dozen houses. 
Those were built where there were a few acres of level 
land between high hills: dreary, lonesome places! At 
limes we caught sight of the Klamath as it wound 
along at the bottom of a deep-wooded canyon. Late in 

the afternoon we reached what is known as the 'Narrow 
Gauge,' a very narrow road down a steep mountain; a 
high bluff on one side, and on the other an almost per- 
pendicular slope to the river hundreds of feet below. 
We were only a few rods down when we met a team 
coming up. There was no room to pass; our wagon had 
to be pulled up the hill, the driver backing the horses 
all he dared to. Had the horses not been perfectly 
docile, they would have gone over the precipice. When 
the trouble was over, the man said he hoped that if he 
ever met us again it would be on a less dangerous road. 
We spent the night at Shovel Creek, a place celebrated 
for mud balhs. Baths advertised as a 'sure cure' for 
rheumatism. Under a tule turf there is soft warm mud. 
Houses have been built near-by, and people come there 
to sit in the mud and cure their ailments. 

From Shovel Creek we followed the Klamath for 
some miles, then traveled all dav over low. ban-en hills. 
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There were a few farms along the road, but, as a gen- 
eral thing, the soil looked worthless. The Halfway 
house was kept by a man who, some thirty years before, 
came from Waybridge, Massachusetts. He described his 
old home to me, then told of a curious event in his grand- 
father's life. One day during a February thaw, his 
grandfather went, on horseback, to Boston. While he 
was gone, a terrific rainstorm came, the river near his 
home left its banks, and the bridge was swept away, 
only one beam remained. His grandfather came back 
late at night. It was so dark that he couldn't see the 
road, hence did not attempt to guide the horse. He 
reached home and did not know that the bridge was 
gone till he was asked how he crossed the river. The 
horse had crossed on the single beam. Two miles from 
the Halfway house a hill stands out alone on the plain. 
There are no trees or shrubs on it. I saw that water was 
trickling down one side of the eminence, and going to 
Ihe top I found a spring boiling up out of the ground. 
The water was strong with soda. Not far away there 
is a second soda spring, somewhat colder. While I was 
examining this spring, a gentleman drove up. When I 
asked about the medicinal properties of the water, he 
said he didn't know what they were, but he had lived 
near the soda springs for fifteen years and had used the 
water, and in the fifteen years he had not had a day's ill- 
ness. He added that the hill had been formed from a 
limestone deposit in the water. Hence, he thought that 
the spring had been in existence since the beginning of 
the world. 

We were soon in sight of Mount Shasta, and after 
a while it was visible from base to summit, no mountain 
or hill intervened. 

Our arrival in Yreka roused a good deal of curiosity 
as I found out later. Who were we and where did wc 
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come from? Our driver was questioned, but could give 
no information. Then one of the hotel loafers suggested 
that we were the 'advance part of a show.' The prob- 
lem was solved by the fact that among our baggage was 
a cage of magpies and a live owl. I was in Yreka to 
learn the Shasta language, and wishing to be comfort- 
able and quiet while doing so* I found rooms and hoard 
in a private house, the home of Mr. Cleland, one of the 
merchants of the town. As soon as we were settled, I be- 
gan to hunt for Indians. Dr. Hearn was the only man 
who could tell me much about them. The people of 
northern California despise the red race, root and 
branch. They know nothing whatever of their language, 
customs, or beliefs. 

I went to the Indian camp and found old men who 
were willing to tell me all they could remember of the 
myths and folklore of their people. I also found an 
Indian who could give me a vocabulary. Mr. Cleland's 
home was pleasantly situated. The house had a broad 
porch arotmd it, and I spent most of my working hours 
there, for Mrs. Cleland did not want an Indian inside 
her house. While I was getting a vocabulary and learn- 
ing the language, my wife took down myths, some of 
which are remarkable, considering the condition of the 
tribe. Our greatest trouble was that a dozen half-breeds 
accompanied each old man, crowded around, and made 
work difficult. 

Dr. Hearn called frequently. He was a well in- 
formed man and a fine conversationist. He had much to 
tell about the Yreka of mining days and the adventurers 
who swarmed there when the gold fever was at its 
height. In speaking of Mrs. Fair, a woman who had 
recently murdered a man in San Francisco, he said 
that the man she killed began his career in Yreka. In 
those days he wore pantaloons made of flour bags, the 
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brand of the mill stamped on the back of them. By 
sharp practice he accumulated considerable money, be- 
came deputy sheriff and then sheriff. He wanted to go 
East to marry. To manage this and have his expenses 
paid, he had a charge of horse stealing brought against 
a man by the name of Thompson. He got a requisition 
from the governor of California and went to Missouri 
for the thief. Thompson, meanwhile, was living in Sac- 
ramento valley and knew nothing whatever of the 
charge. The trickster received $1,700 for his services; 
married and brought his wife to Yreka. At the end of 
his term as sheriff he was worth S80.000. He went to 
San Francisco and invented the Sheba mine; hired two 
men to go to Nevada and 'start the mine.' They pre- 
sented in San Francisco ore which was reported on as 
worth $200 a ton. He formed a company, bought a mill, 
and sold shares. In this war he made from five to six 
millions; then he sold out. As the mine did not exist, 
the stockholders were ruined. A few vears later he was 
murdered by Mrs. Fair. G. W. Tyler, one of Mrs. 
Fair's attorneys, had washed out gold in Yreka. Later 
he was an axictioneer and then a San Francisco attor- 
ney. Ex-governor Lucius Fairchild of Wisconsin was 
at one time in Yreka. When a man by the name of 
Steele received three beef critters as payment for plead- 
ing a case, he and Fairchild started a butcher shop. 
They prospered for awhile, then had a falling out. and 
dissolved partnership. The old inhabitants of Yreka 
were greatly pleased when news came that Fairchild 
had become governor of Wisconsin. 3 Many another in- 
teresting history had come under Dr. Hearn's observa- 
tion. 

■Cf. Joseph Schafer, editor. California Lttttn of huciv* Pairchiiii 
(Madison. 1931).! 
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The heat of summer became almost unendurable. 
John, our owl, that had been a pet for us and a source 
of amusement for the Indians, though kept out in the 
shade, began to droop. A doctor came to examine him, 
but a few hours later John's spirit fled, to the moun- 
tains, perhaps. I buried his body under an apple tree in 
one corner of the orchard. Yreka is not a handsome 
town. Most of the buildings are one-story wooden 
structures, and many of them are old and un painted. 
Were it not for an abundance of vines and trees, the 
place would look dirty and dismal. Around the town on 
all sides are barren hills. One afternoon I drove out to 
Hawkinsville, a Portuguese settlement, the scene of 
the great mining activity of 1852. Almost no soil is left 
in that region. Destruction is complete! The earth is 
everywhere in mounds and ditches, and it will remain so 
for ages, for the dirt is gone, only rocks and stones re- 
main. A few Chinamen were at work in the debris; 
probably they found gold enough to keep hope alive. 

July 17" we celebrated the anniversary of our mar- 
riage by starting on a journey to Fall River. Notwith- 
standing the heat, and the annoyance attendant upon 
trying to work with Indians, who wanted to lie in the 
shade and sleep, we were sorry to leave Mr. Cleland's 
hospitable home where kindness and goodwill reigned. 
Our driver, an Irishman whose name was McNeal, was 
a droll old bachelor, his body about forty-five years old. 
his mind fifteen. One of the Cleland twins, a boy of 
sixteen, accompanied us 'for the pleasure of the trip.' 
We drove through Shasta valley, then crossed a series 
of mountains. Mount Shasta was on the left, and we 
approached it till wc reached Sisson's in Strawberry 
valley. There the view is grand. From the porch of 
Sisson's hotel we watched, as the sun disappeared, the 
quickly changing tints of crimson which lighted up the 
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snow on Shasta. As the last rosy shadow crept away 
from the summit, we were driven indoors by damp, 
chilly air. 

Dutton of the United States coast survey was at 
Sisson's, and we spent an interesting evening together. 
Karly in the morning I was on the road to Fall River. 
We lunched near Squaw creek, a beautiful stream of 
water guarded on either side by majestic pine and fir 
trees. Through an opening Mount Shasta was visible. 
The mountain, the tall trees, and the swiftly flowing 
stream made a glorious picture. All that afternoon we 
drove across plains covered with sagebrush and through 
manzanita thickets. 

McNeal, who drove his own horses and was fright- 
ened whenever they showed an inclination to trot, lost 
the road and went miles out of the way. Fortunately, 
we met a party of cattlemen who told us we were on the 
wrong road and how we could reach the right one with- 
out going back. 

Just at dusk we came to Bartlett's ranch. The house 
was about the first one we had seen that day. The place 
is used as a summer pasture. We spent the night in 
the vacant house. The next morning we drove through 
a forest of majestic pine and fir trees. I have never 
seen such a forest outside of Russia. About midday we 
spread our luncheon under a tree near a mill and a 
house. The owner and his wife are natives of Fairview, 
Vermont. Toward evening we came into Fall river 
valley within a mile of the source of Fall river. There 
are a good many houses in the valley and here and there 
cultivated fields, but the lack of water is everywhere 
evident. Dust was a foot or more deep in the road; 
we were nearly suffocated with it. The so-called 'city' 
of Fall River is in reality a small town. I took rooms 
at the only hotel in the city, by all odds the dirtiest 
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house I have ever been in — a fly hive. The food, mainly 
salt bacon, stewed beans, and heavy bread was black 
with flies. I never have seen so many flies in one place 
as were on the dining table in that hotel. The dining 
room opened into the kitchen,, and the kitchen into the 
back yard where all kinds of refuse was thrown. Afraid 
of typhoid microbes, I ate only boiled eggs and drank 
black coffee. 

The morning after our arrival I drove to an Indian 
settlement seven miles away and found an old man. 
Captain Joe, chief of the Pitt River Indians, who re- 
membered some of the myths of his people, and a 
younger man who could give me a vocabulary of the 
language. The following day they came to the hotel, 
and Captain Joe told the Pitt River creation myth, 
which is remarkably fine. He knew many good myths 
and, while I worked with the language, Mrs. Curtin took 
them down. It was difficult to work steadily, for the 
heat was intense — I06 a in the shade for three days in 
succession. I could not blame the Indians for getting 
listless and sleepy. One night during that hot wave, 
only two miles from town, there was a frost which 
nipped the corn. 

One afternoon while sitting on the hotel porch, I 
heard a conversation between two of the leading ladies 
of the city. One was on horseback, the other was pass- 
ing near the hotel. The 'Wild West' slang amused me. 
I intended to jot down the conversation but failed to, 
and only a few sentences remain in my memory. The 
woman on horseback called to her friend: 'I am madl 
I want to go to the Odd Fellows' dance this evening, 
but my old man has got a bucking fit and won't let me 
go.' 

'If I were you,' answered her friend, 'I would take 
him down and lick the bucking out of him.' 
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I learned that the offending husband was a small 
man. Possibly the woman was able to carry out her 
friend's suggestion. 

When I had obtained a vocabulary of the Pitt River 
language, and all the myths the old men could tell, 1 
spent a day at the Indian village near Burgcttville, a 
miserable little place on the bank of Fall river — merely 
a collection of tumbling down shanties — and then set 
out for Hat Creek. Captain Joe went with us. It was 
a rough ride over hills and lava beds. At Hat Creek I 
secured rooms in the house of Mr. Bainbridge, as it was 
near the Indian 'camp.' Captain .Toe went to the camp 
and returned with two old men. Shave Head and Buck- 
skin. The latter was chief of the Hat Creeks. Shave 
Head told me the creation myth of his people. There are 
but few of those Indians left, and I feel that I was for- 
tunate in getting their account of the creation. From 
Hat Creek we journeyed to Round Mountain going 
through Hat creek valley, Burney valley, and across 
Hatchet creek mountain. Mr. Hendricks' welcome 
made us feel that we had reached a hospitable home af- 
ter a long and wearisome journey. 

I had heard that Jennie. Bolly Roberts' wife, knew 
about the old time. August 14 ,h , when the thermometer 
stood at 00° in the shade. I walked to her home, three 
miles from Hendricks', and about a mile and a half 
almost straight up a mountain. I found that Bolly was 
a good-looking white man, somewhat more than seventy 
years of age and a forty-niner. Jennie, a droll-looking 
Indian woman, was older than her husband. She was 
almost blind and disgustingly unkempt. The wretched 
hut they occupied had no window. In place of a window 
there was an opening with slats nailed across it. Bolly 
and his wife were evidently very poor. She was glad 
of a chance to earn money. Jennie and Round Moun- 
tain Jack came next day and began work. I took down 
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myths in Yana and with Jack's assistance translated 
them into Knglish. Sunday the 16" the thermometer 
stood at 105° in the shade from eleven o'clock in the 
morning till five o'clock in the afternoon. This exces- 
sive heat continued with slight variations for ten days. 
Jennie was suffering from chills and fever, but she was 
determined to work. While Jack and I were putting a 
myth into English, she would wrap herself in a blanket 
and lie down in the sun to get warm. One Monday 
morning Jack was missing. I went to the camp and 
found that he was at 'Gum Creek' (Montgomery 
Creek) gambling. There were very few Indians in 
camp; many were away gathering manzanita berries, 
their staple article of food. These berries do not decay; 
hence, do not require drying or preserving. They are 
well suited for Indian food. Though I took this walk at 
eight o'clock in the morning, the heat was so intense 
that upon my return I had an Ague chill and then a high 
fever and was not well again for weeks. 

We left Round Mountain the last day of August. 
Ensign of Buzzard's Roost was the owner and driver 
of our rickety outfit. The horses were underfed, the 
harnesses tied together with pieces of rope, and the 
wagon surely a forty-niner. I was not surprised when 
it broke down, and we had to wait for repairs. 

That journey of forty miles was up and down stony 
hills. When there were a few rods of level road, the dust 
was a foot or more deep. At Yank's on Churn creek we 
lunched and let the horses rest. From there on the heat 
and dust increased. It was a terrible ride ! I feared ex- 
haustion from heat. The road was so bad, and the horses 
were so tired that they could not trot, they simply 
dragged along. Never was I happier to reach haven 
and rest than I was that night when we reached Major's 
hotel in Redding. 
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The following day I secured rooms at Smithson's. 
where I could have wholesome food and quiet. Mr. 
Smithson was one of California's pioneers. In 1850 he 
crossed the plains with his wife and three small children, 
making the journey from Illinois in six months. As 
soon as we were comfortably housed, I sent for old 
Norel-putis and Mike. They came and camped under 
a large tree near the river. I worked with them a num- 
ber of days (including my birthday, September 6**). 
When an evening was cool, I went to their camp, sat in 
front of blazing sticks- and talked with Norel-putis in 
Wintu about the Wintus of long ago (Lang-dady- 
Wintu). In 1864 Norel-putis was living at Wood- 
man's, where he and his two wives had work. White 
men came and killed his wives and would have killed 
him had he been at home — he happened to be in Copper 
City. Had he been killed at that time, our knowledge of 
Wintu mythology would have been very slight. Sep- 
tember 31" [1885] we started for Washington, D.C. 
1 worked with Norel-putis and Mike till nearly train 
time. A crowd of Indians came to the station to see 
us off. After I had said good-bye to them, they sep- 
arated; some stood on the freight platform, and others 
along the railroad to wave a good-bye. 



XXII 
A Quiet Interval 

I left an overcoat, and all the clothing I could 
spare, with Norel-putis. The poor old fellow was 
scantily clothed, and the rainly season was at hand. We 
crossed the Sierra Nevada mountains and Septem- 
ber 12 th were in Reno. The scenery in the Weber and 
the Echo river country interested me. Bluffs of naked 
limestone stand out like gigantic sentinels. Weber 
river, as it winds in and out around deep bluffs, is very 
picturesque. Devil's slide disappointed me; Moran's 
painting had created in my mind a much greater slide 
than the real one. At Green river the train was delayed 
for four hours. There were two young men, musicians. 
in our Pullman; one had a banjo, the other a jew's- 
harp. 'To shorten time' they played for us. We listened 
to the music while we watched the beautiful sunset and 
the shadows creeping over the Wyoming plains. T 
stopped a day in Buffalo to rest and to see old friends, 
especially Dr. Tremaine, and my classmate, Wheeler. 

On my arrival in Washington, I found that all the 
force of the bureau of ethnology were at work on 
Filling's catalogues of Indian pamphlets and books. 
The work mapped out for me was Alaskan tribes. We 
settled in pleasant rooms on Capitol hill. Almost the 
first friend I met was Andrew G. Curtin, and right 
away we had a long heart to heart talk. He asked me 
to write his biography, promising to give me every de- 
tail of his life, especially of that part connected with the 
Civil war. 'Many men,' said he, 'have wanted to write 
up my war history. Some of them have been so per- 
sistent that my wife has had to aid me in getting rid of 
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them. They wanted to make money and reputation; 
they were not interested in me or in anything I have ac- 
complished. My wife said : "Let Jeremiah do it, who is 
an honest and capable man." ' 

I felt that this was a great compliment, especially 
as the governor added that for several years he had had 
me in mind as 'the right man. 1 But, greatly as I valued 
Governor Curtin's friendship and confidence, and fully 
as I realized how much the work would mean for me, 
I felt that I could not give a year or more of my life to 
it; I had still many languages to learn, and journeys to 
make. 

Our life for a few months was quiet. In the bureau 
I was occupied with the Alaskan work but I found time 
to read Hebrew and Persian, and with the assistance of 
Smith, a Cherokee Indian, I learned the Cherokee 
language. Evening hours were given to study. When 
I was too weary to work longer, Mrs. Curtin read aloud 
from the Mahabharata. The translator had sent me a 
complete set of that remarkable book. Later I wrote 
to Pratapa Chandra Ray: 4 I have read carefully from 
beginning to end twenty-four volumes of your transla- 
tion of the MaJuibharata and can honestly say that I 
have never obtained more pleasure from reading any 
book. The Mahabharata should open the eyes of the 
world to the true character and intellectual rank of the 
Aryans of India. You arc doing a great work, not only 
for Hindustan, but for the Aryan race in other coun- 
tries. The Mahabharata is a mine of wealth, not en- 
tirely known, I suppose, at present, to any man out- 
side of your country, but which will be known in time 
and valued in all civilized lands, for the reason that it 
contains information of the highest import to all men 
who seek to know in singleness of heart the history of 
our race upon the earth, and the relations of man with 
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that Infinite Power above us, around us, and in us. Be- 
fore reading your translation I had studied Sanskrit to 
the extent of having read in the original the Hitopadeaa, 
Nala, the Code of Maim, and the lligveda. Now, hav- 
ing read your translation, I have resolved to study all 
the great poems of India in the original. I have 
learned Bengalee, which is a very interesting language 
to a philologist, and is not difficult to read. In a few 
years I intend to visit India, become personally ac- 
quainted with your people, and study the Aryan re- 
ligion and philosophy in the place of their birth and 
development.' 

I once remarked to a far-traveled man and phi- 
losopher that for me the conquest of India was justified 
by the opening up to the world the wealth of thought in 
(he literature, and that if England had done nothing 
more than make Sanskrit accessible to us, the fruits of 
the conquest would have been rich. He replied that 
perhaps at the end of the story that would be the chief 
result. 

The idea that the colossal nature has dwarfed men is 
not true. Not greatness dwarfs men, but littleness, 
petty surroundings, petty associates, petty interests 
dwarf. Nowhere has the imagination of man been so 
active, mirrored in itself such colossal pictures and many 
of them so true as in Hindustan. 

That Thanksgiving was a particularly happy one. 
I was free of care; I was in a beautiful city and among 
friends. We spent Christmas in Vermont with Mrs. 
Curtin's parents. New Year's day we were back in 
Washington. We were now a family of three for my 
wife's sister was with us. Leisure hours I spent in read- 
ing the Koran in Arabic. In June we journeyed to 
Warren again, called there by the death of my wife's 
grandmother, a woman whom I admired and loved. I 
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worked diligently all the year of 1887 [1886]. I rose be- 
fore five o'clock, took a short walk, ate breakfast by gas 
light, then studied till nine o'clock — I was at work on 
Oriental languages. From 0:00 a.m. till 4:00 p.m. I was 
occupied at the bureau. Toward the end of March, 3888 
[1887], I went to Versailles, New York, to work with 
the Seneca Indians. A week later I visited Buffalo to 
consult Dr. Tremaine, who told me, most emphatically, 
that mental rest was necessary. Nevertheless, I went 
back to Versailles and continued my work. 

May '2"* I was present at an Indian funeral feast 
given by George White for his wife, ten days after her 
death. It was the last time that her spirit would enter 
the house and eat. A large quantity of cooked food was 
placed on tables in the living room of the house. An old 
man rose and eulogized the dead woman. Then he di- 
vided her clothing among her intimate friends. The 
relatives retained nothing; every article was given away. 
Then came the division of the food; none of it was used 
in the house. The Indians who participated in this fun- 
eral ceremony were all pagans. I like the pagan In- 
dians better than the so-called Christian Indians; they 
were more truthful, faithful, and intelligent. 

A week after this event I gave a 'pot feast' to the 
Indians of New Town, the pagan Indians who still ad- 
hered to their old customs. It was their usual spring 
festival after planting was over. I simply paid for the 
uncooked food. They assembled at the Long house. 
Three fires were built outside and over each fire a huge 
kettle was hung. In one kettle hulled corn was heated; 
in the second beef soup was made; and in the third pork 
soup with brown beans. When each man and woman 
had partaken abundantly of the com and soup, dancing 
began. The dances that afternoon were all of a re- 
ligious nature: the 'Feather dance,' 'False face dance,' 
and other dances in honor of the Great Spirit, who 
gave the blessed springtime to man. 
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XXIII 

First Visit to Ireland (1887) 

■ ■•'['■■ 

June 1" [1887] I went to Washington, and on the 
4" we sailed for Ireland. For many years I had been 
possessed with the idea that there was a great stock of 
myths current among the people of Ireland, as well as 
many of that class of facts which throw light on th£ 
history of the human mind. Facts of value to the scien- 
tific world. I hoped that there might still remain in the 
minds of the people of the remote districts of Ireland 
many idioms useful in explaining the language of the 
manuscripts preserved in the Irish academy, and myths 
that would supplement and strengthen recorded myth- 
ology. I was going to Ireland to settle that question. 

I wanted to cross the ocean on the City of Chicago, 
of the Inman line. On inquiry 1 found that every state- 
rooin was taken. But determination won the day. By 
paying seventy-five dollars extra I got the captain's 
room. The steamer must have carried a thousand pas- 
sengers that trip. The clearing was interesting. I en- 
joy looking at unknown faces. At four o'clock all per- 
sons not passengers were ordered ashore. Then came 
the last hurried words and embraces. The immense iron 
doors, which shut off the pier, were lowered, and the 
journey began. 

In the dining room that evening a lady with two 
daughters, one a vivacious, joyous girl of eighteen, the 
other an attractive child of five, had seats opposite us. 
Could we have looked into the future, we should have 
known that the three had come into our lives to remain 
during all the years given to us. I recall the names of 
only a few of our traveling companions: Father 
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Cronin of Buffalo, a newspaper editor and well known 
educator; Father O'Meara; Father Doyle; Ex-minister 
to Sweden, Thomas, on his way to Europe as corre- 
spondent for Harper's Magazine; Darwin, a gentle- 
man from Australia, who had many interesting facts to 
tell us about his country; Mrs. Dougan and her daugh- 
ters; and Mrs. Lynch, a typical Irish woman. 

During the voyage Mrs. Lynch told me several 
fairy stories, all 'true.' I remember two : A woman had 
a beautiful child just learning to talk. One day the 
child began to fret and soon it became a poor, wizened 
thing that cried all the time. Once, when the child de- 
manded bread, the mother had to go a mile or more to 
get it. The moment she was outside the door the hoy got 
pipes out of his cradle somewhere and began to play. 
He played long and loud till it was time for the woman 
to come, then he hid the pipes and began to cry. A 
neighbor was watching him through a crevice in the 
wall. When the woman came, she said: 'Faith, and 
that is not your boy at all, but a villain of an old man 
that the fairies have brought.' 

The next day the mother said she was going to a 
neighbor's. As soon as she was outside, the boy began to 
play, as before. She opened the door quickly and caught 
him. Then she knew that the creature in the cradle was 
a fairy. With the help of her neighbors she gathered 
hay and sticks to burn him. But he knew her intention. 
He flew up, out of the chimney, and off. In the cradle 
lay the woman's beautiful boy. 

The second story was about a woman, who had much 
to do with fairies. Still she always went to mass. In 
chapel one Sunday the priest told the people to give her 
neither food nor shelter. She was present when he gave 
this command. She spoke up and said: 'Faith ye'U not 
be here yerself today week.' 
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'Why, what will ye do with me V asked the priest. 

'Nothing, but ye'll not be here yerself to celebrate 
mass again/ 

And sure he was dead and buried before the week 
was over. The woman came when they were saying 
mass for his soul. 'Sure,' said she, 'ye needn't be cry- 
ing, for this moment he is saying mass in the fairy fort 
[naming the fort].' 

The second or third day of the voyage, Mrs. Lynch 
and Mr. Thomas became declared enemies. By mistake 
they bought the same steamer chair, and neither would 
give it up. A heated controversy ensued. At last Mr. 
Thomas, speaking to a third person, made a remark 
about the ignorance and arrogance of the 'newly rich.' 
Mrs. Lynch overheard the remark. Her Irish blood 
boiled up. Good manners were ignored, and Mr. 
Thomas was informed that he was 'no gentleman' as 
anybody could see by bis face. Mrs. Lynch kept the 
chair, and thenceforth Mr. Thomas avoided that side of 
the steamer. The concert for the benefit of sailors was 
amusing. Father Cronin recited 'Lord Ullin's Daugh- 
ter'; Dr. Powell described his friend Buffalo Bill; an- 
other gentleman told us 'the real Enoch Arden story*; 
and I related the story of Pan Tverdovski. There was 
considerable music, and a good deal of mirth. 

Monday the IS 1 " land was sighted and, at six o'clock 
that afternoon, together with the priests, Mrs. Lynch, 
and a number of other passengers, among whom was 
our friend with her two daughters, we were landed at 
Queenstown. The view from that magnificent bay could 
never be finer. The glow of a briUiant sunset was over 
the entire city. It was a glorious picture! Father 
Cronin, returning to his birthplace after an absence of 
thirty years, was carried away with enthusiasm. Speak- 
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ing of the size of the bay he declared that all the ship- 
ping of the world could find room there. 

At the landing we were greeted by beggars. One of 
Dickens' characters was there, a dwarf who took a 
Saratoga trunk on his shoulders and pushed througli the 
crowd. Americans have a distrust of railroad officials. 
Hence, there was general consternation when we found 
that no checks were given for our baggage. Only a few 
of us expected to see it again. While waiting for the 
train, Mrs. Lynch asked a man to bring her a glass of 
water, for she felt ill. This he did with the remark: 
'You are a strong woman to be so weak, but wait till 
ye have three blue duck eggs to eat. Faith they will 
cure ye.' 

Fourteen of our traveling companions went with us 
to the Royal Victoria hotel in Cork, and for a number of 
days we made excursions together, up the Lee, to Blar- 
ney castle, and other places of interest. One day, when 
at the station to see a friend off, I witnessed a pathetic- 
parting. An old, ragged, careworn woman was taking 
leave of her grandson, who had been ordered to the 
army. She made no effort to control her grief. She 
wrung her hands, cried aloud, and screamed with des- 
pair. At last her two daughters dragged her away 
screaming and cursing the queen. Tears were in the 
eyes and wrath in the heart of many of the onlookers. 
Not a few of us felt like joining the old woman in her 
curses. 

At Blarney castle attempts to kiss the Blarney stone 
caused much mirth. It was agreed that we would hold 
a certain young lady of the party by the feet while she 
reached down and kissed the stone, then each man would 
kiss her. She reached the stone, or professed to, then 
we drew her back, but, with female craft she kissed 
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Father Cronin, then declared that after kissing a priest 
it would be sacrilege to kiss an ordinary man. 

Near the castle are Dniidic places of worship which 
greatly interested me. Rock altars facing east and west; 
on the east morning worship; on the west evening wor- 
ship — pure sun adoration. While in Cork, I spent the 
greater part of three days with Dr. Sullivan, president 
of Queen's college, one of Ireland's celebrated Gaelic 
scholars, an intensely patriotic man. We talked about 
the political condition of the country. And he told of 
his career, and the obstacles that had been maliciously 
placed in his path. A grandchild, four years old, was 
making 'grandpa a visit.' Kathleen was a remarkably 
bright and intelligent little creature. When I asked 
where her home was, she answered : 'I am from County 
Mayo, God help me!' 

Queen's college, built on a low hill, overlooks the 
city. The grounds around it are extensive and beautiful. 
It is an ideal home for a scholar, but Dr. Sullivan was 
old, and his strength was failing under the burdens he 
bore. 

At this time William O'Brien and his friend Kil- 
bride returned from Canada. Crowds welcomed them 
with enthusiastic demonstrations of joy. While in Can- 
ada, O'Brien narrowly escaped death, but he succeeded 
in thoroughly exposing Lord Landsdown and his treat- 
ment of his Irish tenants. A reception was held for the 
patriot, and there was a banquet in the hall of commerce. 
The banquet began at eight in the evening and ended at 
two o'clock in the morning. There was a brilliant as- 
sembly. The leaders of O'Brien's party were present, 
and many of the important citizens of Cork and Dub- 
lin. There was speech making; wit and repartee sent 
telling shafts here and there; good feeling and patrio- 
tism prevailed. Toward the end patriotic songs were 
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sung. I was glad to make the acquaintance of so many 
of Ireland's patriots. 

From Cork to Tralee the country looks like a gi- 
gantic checkerboard. The blocks are of all sizes and 
shapes; the dividing lines are stone walls and earth 
ridges covered with moss. The land is mainly uncul- 
tivated. It is impossible for poor people to pay the ex- 
orbitant rent demanded by the landlords; hence, they 
go to America, or stay at home and, in many cases, die 
from lack of sufficient nourishment. At Mallow there 
was a delay of several hours' duration. I walked around 
the village and went into two or three houses. In each 
house I met a pleasant welcome. In the first was an 
elderly woman, her married daughter, and her daugh- 
ter's seven young children. The house consisted of one 
small room with an earth floor, a ladder led to the loft. 
In the room was a wooden cradle, a board bed, and two 
or three benches. The family had relatives in America 
and were interested in the politics of our country. In 
the second house was a feeble, old woman, who was 
petting a blind chicken. When I asked her if she knew 
anything about the fairies, she said : 'No, but my father, 
who lived when fairies and witches were in Ireland, 
once saw a firkin of butter walking along the road. 
When it was near a witch's house, a squad of soldiers 
met it, and one of the soldiers ran a bayonet through the 
butter. That stopped the firkin. 

'Faith, and my father saw this with his own eyes: 
One morning a neighbor came to our house, picked up 
a firebrand, and ran out with it. A man was sitting 
there who knew what that meant. He took a piece of 
burning peat and threw it into our butter firkin. If he 
hadn't done that, we would have been a whole year with- 
out butter. It would have been stolen from us, for it 
was May morning.' 
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In Tralee I stopped at Blcnnerhassctt Arms. Mrs. 
Lynch had told me so much about her three old aunts 
and their experience with fairies that the first move I 
made was to go to their home. Strand street is a street 
of straw-thatched houses, and in one of those houses I 
found Mrs. Lvnch and her aunts. The eldest aunt. 
when a child, had a fairy stroke. Running after cows 
she got so thirsty that she drank from a spring near 
a fairy fort. This angered the fairies, 'and from that 
day out she was blind.' I spent several days in Tralee. 
I was interested in the quaint, old town. I had met in 
America a good number of persons who had mentioned 
it as their birthplace and I found that nearly every fam- 
ily there had relatives in the United States. 

From Tralee to Ballybunnion was a pleasant trip 
by train and jaunting car. Ballybunnion was a dreary 
place then ; one street with a few shops and two or three 
business houses; a row of straw-thatched cottages, the 
roofs so near the ground that a man while walking along 
could pull straw from them. On a cliff of the seashore 
are the ruins of an ancient castle or stronghold; only 
one wall is standing, but it is the attraction of the town. 

The mouth of the Shannon is around a bluff not far 
from the old castle. The bluffs along the seashore are 
honey-combed with caves. At low tide it is possible to 
row from one into another. About one cave there is a 
story to which the inhabitants of Ballybunnion give full 
credence. An Irish king had nine daughters. He found 
that one of those daughters was in love with a man whom 
he hated, an enemy, and that she had given him the 
keys of the fortress. Unable to discover which one of 
the nine daughters it was, he had all nine pushed from 
the edge of the opening into the ocean below, and 
drowned. 
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I spent several hours rowing through the caves with 
Father Cronin and Father Godley. Father Godley told 
many amusing incidents that had come within his own 
experience. One was about a couple who came to him to 
be married. The groom in putting the ring on the 
bride's finger dropped it, and the accident made her 
so angry that she struck him a heavy blow on the side 
of his head, saying, meanwhile, 'Take that, ye fooll' 

The man did not retaliate. 'But/ said Father Godley, 
'I was very angry and I deeply regretted that I had 
already spoken the words which made them man and 
wife.' 

He told of a woman a hundred and five years old 
whom he had 'prepared/ The previous Sunday she had 
walked eight miles to mass and two weeks later she 
walked the same distance. She lived till she was a hun- 
dred and seven vears old. 

We had been in Ballybunnion a few days when Mrs. 
Lynch arrived with her little daughter and her maid. 
Then there was excitement. She hired pipers and in- 
vited the young people of the village to a dance. They 
gathered on the cliff, near the wall of the old castle, and 
had a merry time. The hotels of Ballybunnion were 
wretchedly kept. The servants received no pay, they 
simply 'took their chances,' that is, had what guests 
gave them. 

Ireland in 1887 was in a deplorable condition. Many 
laborers received for a long day's work only 'one and 
three pence' (about thirty-one cents), and with this 
pittance supported a family of eight or ten children. 
The poor lived almost wholly on what they called gruel, 
corn meal boiled in water. When they worked for land- 
lords, they were not given food. They got thirty-one 
cents and 'found' their own sustenance. Mill girls re- 
ceived twenty-five cents a day. It was only fortunate 
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people who could get plenty of potatoes and salt to eat. 
Walking one day with Father O'Conner, a priest who 
had twenty parochial schools under his care, we came 
upon a family of beggars sitting by the roadside — a 
man, his wife, and five children. When questioned, the 
man said he could find no work to do. To get enough to 
keep his family from starving he was forced to travel 
around and beg from house to house. 'This,' said Father 
O'Conner, 'is not an unusual ca.se. I am heartsick over 
the condition of my people.' A priest afterward told me 
that out of a parish of 27,000 people 10,000 were so 
poor as to be reduced to begging on the streets of Cork. 

I was in search of men who knew myths and could 
speak Gaelic. I found these men in Ballybunnion. In 
most cases they were Limerick farmers, who, not well, 
had come to the seashore to rest. The weather was too 
warm for pleasure out-of-doors, so I assembled the 
old men in a large room of the hotel, and each day they 
talked with me in Gaelic, told me of strange adven- 
tures, told their Iwliefs' (superstitions), and their 
myths. One of my myth tellers was O'Conner, a Limer- 
ick man. He knew the story of the battle fought at 
Bantry bay, 'a battle which lasted a year and a day and 
ended when only seven men of all the great forces were 
left/ 

O'Conner was a believer in fairies. He had many 
incidents to relate which had come under his own obser- 
vation. One was of a Protestant clergyman who bought 
land on which there was a fairy fort. 1 The clergyman 
had the fort leveled to the ground. 'But if he did, he 
was never well from that day out, and died inside of 
twelve months.' 

A feeble, old man told me a few myths which he 
knew. When his daughter came to help him home, I had 

''Fairy forts' are circular earthworks found here and there through- 
out Ireland. Probably they are of Druidie origin. 
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food brought for her. She refused to eat, but I insisted, 
and she yielded. Though forty years old, it was the first 
lime she had ever sat at a table covered with a cloth. 
Among other eatables there was fruit jam. The woman 
said she had not seen any since she was six years old 
when, for doing an errand, the landlord's wife gave her 
a slice of bread spread with jam. Not knowing 'what 
the dark stun* was,' she laid the bread down, she was 
afraid to eat it. The woman was so angry that she 
caught hold of her and gave her a shaking that she had 
never forgotten. 

One bright afternoon I went with Father Godley to 
a mountain two miles from Ballybunnion. The moun- 
tain is 880 feet above sea level, but the land slopes up 
gradually. On the mountain side were several vacant 
huts. Poor people built those huts and dug up peat till 
they had land enough to plant a few potatoes in. No 
sooner was that done than a landlord claimed the moun- 
tain and put such rent on the hitherto worthless land 
that the poor people were unable to pay it. They were 
.driven from their huts to the road to beg or starve. One 
old woman lived for weeks in a ditch, without shelter of 
anv kind. 

The poverty of the people of Ireland and the op- 
pression they endure is beyond belief. Father Godley 
told me that often when a man was at work for a land- 
lord who had cows, his wife went with him in the morn- 
ing; she milked. eight or ten cows and helped to skim 
milk and wash milk pails and pans. For this she re- 
ceived one quart of skimmed milk for her children. She 
did the same at night and got the same reward; giving 
from three to four hours' hard work for milk worth less 
than one cent— fresh milk was five cents a quart. He 
said that with the laborers of Ireland it was a question 
of living on the verge of starvation, or going to America 
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if they could find some one to pay their passage. If a 
tenant had children in America, the landlord was still 
more demanding. Most of the money sent found its way 
into landlords' pockets. 

One day when O'Conner and I were walking around 
a bluff, I looked down and saw several small, straw- 
covered hovels built as though out of the bluff among 
the rocks of the seashore. I asked why they were 
vacant and was told that poor people, unable to pay 
rent, got enough together, after a long struggle, to 
build those wretched homes. No sooner were they built 
than a landlord appeared who said he owned the bluff. 
He demanded rent. They could not pay. O'Conner 
himself saw their few household articles thrown out onto 
the sand. Another landlord said he owned the sand of 
the seashore. Whoever took a load of sand must pay 
for it. At last the priest brought a lawsuit against the 
landlord and won the suit, for he proved that the sand 
washed up by the sea could not be private property. If 
a tenant improves land, builds a thatched cottage, puts 
up out buildings, or in any way increases the value of 
the place he has rented, the landlord at once advances 
the rent. If the tenant" docs not pay the advanced rent, 
he is thrown out, and his labor benefits the landlord 
onlv. 

O'Conner told me that once when the old Duke of 
Sutherland was coming to visit his Irish estates, his 
tenants hired an old tinker to pretend to be a tenant. 
They dug a grave, made a coffin, put the old man into it. 
and formed a long procession. When the duke was on 
his estate and near home, the procession met him. As it 
was passing he asked: 'Who is dead?' 

'No one. Your Honor,' answered a tenant. 

'Whom have you in that coffin V 

'One of our old men.' 
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'What are you going to do with him?' 

'Bury him. Your Honor.' 

'What! bury him alive V' 

'Yes, Your Honor.' 

"Stop! instantly! What inhuman brutes you are!' 

'We can't help it. Your Honor. He is useless. He 
can't work, and we can't support old folks; we have 
nothing for them to eat. It is better to bury them.' 

'How is it that you haven't enough to eat?' 

'Your Honor, it takes all we can raise to pay the 
rent.' 

'This shall not be! Go home. Let the old man live. 
1 will see that you have plenty to eat.' 

The duke at once reduced the rent ten shillings on 
an acre. He was a 'soft.' old man and believed every- 
thing that was told him. His son was no such man. He 
would have said: 'Bury your oid men. but pay me my 
rent.' 

From Ballybunnion I went to Listowel by side-car 
and then to Newcastle West. A river, which can be 
crossed on stepstones, runs through that town, and there 
are many trees along either bank. The river and the 
trees make the place attractive. I was fortunate in ar- 
riving on the day of a cattle show, for I had a chance 
to talk with men from adjoining towns. It was a plea- 
sure to go around among the cattle. Reared on small 
farms and petted when young, they were tame and affec- 
tionate. It was also butter market day. The farmers 
brought their butter in small, hooped firkins, on a 
donkey-cart. They paid a penny a firkin to enter the 
market enclosure and 'take chances' of selling the but- 
ter. "While I was talking with a farmer who had a don- 
key load of hay to sell, he called out to a boy who was 
teasing the animal: 'Git away from that donkey or he'll 
ate ye.' I asked if the donkey wouldn't prefer to eat 
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hay. 'Indeed not, he'd rather the boy for he is cross/ 
said the farmer. In the crowd I met my Ballybunnion 
myth teller O'Conner and the following day I went to 
look at the farm he rented. I had never been in an Irish 
farmhouse and it interested me. The kitchen was a 
large, low room with rafters overhead. It had an earth 
floor and a huge fireplace where the cooking for the 
family was done. In a second, but much smaller room, 
there was a board floor, a homemade couch, several 
chairs, and a bed. 

O'Conner had asked an old man. an ex-schoolmaster, 
to meet me. He brought with him a manuscript a hun- 
dred and twenty years old. After patiently listening to 
a long story about the manuscript, I asked the old man 
if he could tell me a Gaelic myth. His answer was: 'I 
don't care to be telling lies that have been handed down 
from father to son. I care only for things that have been 
recorded and are authentic.' I told him that the manu- 
script contained myths which had been handed down 
for a thousand years or more but I couldn't reason 
with him. What was written was true. I went from 
Newcastle West to Knockaderry to look over the 
parish records. The old records were written in Latin, 
the ink was faded from age. I found only one item that 
interested me: the birth of a child to Diemetria Curtin 
and Joanna Curtin, bom Cronen. My grandfather's 
name was Jeremiah, but Diemetria is used in Latin for 
Jeremiah: my grandmother's maiden name was Joanna 
Cronen. 

A few days later I was in Dublin at the Imperial 
hotel, one of the worst kept houses I have ever stopped 
at. I wished to meet the Gaelic scholars of Dublin : Pro- 
fessor O'Looney, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Fleming, Canon 
O'Hanlon. and others, and to examine the Gaelic manu- 
scripts. Those manuscripts fill about 2,000 volumes and 
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are kept in the ltoyal Irish academy and the University 
of Dublin. This is the largest collection of myths in 
Kurope. Neither in ancient nor modern times had any 
nation on the mainland such a collection. 

During my stay in Dublin, I frequently visited Pro- 
fessor O'Looney at his Krumlin home. He was a man 
who loved his own Gaelic language, and the preserva- 
tion of it was the subject ever uppermost in his mind. 
The 17 U: of July, our anniversary, was spent with 
O'Niel, the sculptor, and we passed a delightful evening 
listening to Gaelic melodies of the old time. Mrs. O'Niel 
was a fine harpist. She not only had a magnificent mod- 
ern harp, but one of the finest of the ancient harps of 
Ireland, an heirloom. 

I again met William O'Brien and had long talks 
with him regarding the condition of the country. 

July 25 all Ireland, except one county, was pro- 
claimed under the Crimes act. It was an interesting 
time politically, but I was in Ireland to study Gaelic 
and collect myths and I avoided politics in as far as pos- 
sible. I spent several hours each day in the Irish acad- 
emy, or with old men who came to tell me myths. Eve- 
nings Mr. Fleming came to read Gaelic with me. 

I visited Professor Joyce at Bray, a delightful sum- 
mer resort on Dublin bay. A few days later I went, 
with Wakeman, the artist, to see the house where Tom 
Moore was born. In the lower part was a dramshop. 
Perhaps, there has always been one there, for the father 
of our world -renowned poet kept a dramshop. I saw 
the room where the poet was born and the room where 
convivial feasts were given by his mother when he was 
advancing toward manhood. I climbed the worn stair- 
case to the room where he wrote his first poems and read 
them to his comrades. I looked out of the same window 
that he looked from and I saw a bright-eyed little child. 
the first one born in the house since Moore's birth. That 
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same day I went to Howth hill. In the evening I was at 
a banquet given by the lord mayor. At that banquet 
I made the acquaintance of Patrick Collins, then our 
consul to England, later mayor of Boston, a man of 
most remarkable mentality. 

Before leaving Dublin, I visited Burke's birthplace, 
and the spot where Emmet, the martyr, was hung, 
drawn and quartered by the humane!! English, who try 
now to rouse the world against the Russians, profess- 
edly because they send Polish ''patriots' to Siberia. 

I spent a few pleasant hours with Canon O'llanlon. 
who was writing the I Avert of the Irish Saints; and I 
dined with one of the most interesting women in Ireland. 
Miss O'Connor, a descendant of the kings of Ireland, a 
cousin of our renowned advocate, Charles O'Connor. 
Though old. Miss O'Connor was still a skillful musician. 
She entertained as by playing on the piano and also on 
the harp, music of her own composition. 

From Dublin we went to Belfast. In our com- 
partment was an insane man. We watched him con- 
stantly, ready to defend ourselves should he attack us. 
Our relief was great when, after an hour's run, the 
train drew into a large station and stopped. I signaled 
to the conductor and changed compartments. 

From Belfast I set out to visit remote places in the 
West. On the way to Strabane I met an old gentle- 
man well acquainted with every part of the island, ex- 
cept the extreme West. When I told him what I was in 
search of, he said: 'I am afraid you will be unsuccess- 
ful. When I was young, I heard many a fine story of 
Fin Mac Cool and the kings of Erin. But the men who 
knew those stories arc dead and gone — dead from 
hunger, old age, or drowning in the sea — gone to Amer- 
ica, Australia, or elsewhere. You remember that we 
had a population of over 8.000.000. at the end of 1846. 
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and at the end of 1848 but 5,000,000 — 3,000,000 of 
souls gone in two short years. Of the 3.000,000, 2,000,- 
000 died of hunger. After 1848 came a systematic 
extermination of the Gaelic language and, when the 
language is gone, the stories are gone. The people are 
changed too, and 1 am a,fraid you will travel far and 
find but little of what you seek.' Reference to the per- 
secution of the language brought to mind what was 
told me by one of the members of the Gaelic society in 
Dublin. He said that when a schoolboy he was obliged 
to wear a sort of wooden collar around his neck; any 
person who heard him speak a word of Gaelic had the 
right to cut a nick in the collar and when he appeared at 
school the master gave him a flogging for each new 
nick. In spite of discouraging words I continued my 
journey. At Strabane we encountered what I called a 
rainstorm, but for the inhabitants of the place it was 
simply 'soft weather. 1 Every person I met had the same 
greeting for me: 'A soft day, Sir, a soft day!' 

On an eminence in the town of Donegal are the 
ruins of an old monastery. Here and there walls are 
still standing which show that the structure occupied 
a large extent of ground. Among the broken walls are 
the graves of many of the O'Donnell family. The 
monastery was destroyed by a desperate battle fought 
on the eminence. After the battle the monks crept back, 
built cottages among the ruins, and wrote The Annals 
of the Four Masters, one of the great books of the world. 

It is seventeen miles from Donegal, over the hills 
and along the bay, to Killybegs. In any other convey- 
ance than a side-car, it would be a pleasant ride, but 
a side-car is not adapted for easy riding over rough 
roads. Not successful in finding men in Killybegs who 
spoke Gaelic and knew myths. I went to Carrick. As I 
traveled east the land grew poorer and poorer, and very 
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rocky. Near Carrick is Slieve League, one of the high- 
est mountains in Ireland. The morning after my arrival 
in Carrick, I went to Teelin point to see the people and 
get an idea of their knowledge regarding myths. I had, 
as usual, to listen to tales of oppression. The proprietor 
of the hotel in Carrick 'claimed the ocean' and allowed 
no one to fish near the coast where fish were. He forced 
them to starve or go out in the sea where there was 
danger, and almost no catch. He kept men to guard 
the coast and drive the inhabitants away. I found later 
that these statements were true. Teelin point is two 
miles from Carrick. In the first house I entered I found 
a man, his wife, and seven children. The oldest child 
was fifteen years of age. The children, from five years 
up, were knitting socks and underskirts. For a pair 
of socks, two days' steady knitting, they received twelve 
cents! It was a house of two rooms, and a room for 
the pig. For the use of two acres of wretchedly poor 
land the man paid a rent of ten dollars. Until the pre- 
vious year he and his family had lived in a hovel. At 
that time the woman's brother died in America, and she 
inherited a share of his property. They built the house 
and then had what they considered a fine home. The 
roof of the house was made of straw and turf fastened 
down with straw ropes; the floors were of mother earth. 
In the living room, which was also the kitchen, there 
were two long benches, a deal table, and a cradle of 
home manufacture ; in the cradle was straw, and on the 
straw a child of six months was sleeping. I found that 
the owner of this house, Donald McBreearty, knew a 
good number of fine myths and later I spent many 
hours with him each day bringing my luncheon from 
the hotel. When dinner time came for the family, the 
mother hung a kettleful of potatoes over a turf fire. 
When the potatoes were boiled sufficiently, she turned 
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them into a basket pan and put the pan on one of the 
benches. The family gathered around as best they 
could, and, with the addition of a bit of boiled salt fish, 
made their meal. Then the mother swept the potato 
skins in for the pig. 

From a point not far from the house, two men 
were always on the side of a hill watching the bay so 
that no man, save the men employed by the rich owner 
of Carriek hotel. eo\ild fish near the shore. 

Where there is little food to cook in a peasant's 
house, there is not much work to do. Donald's wife neg- 
lected everything in order to earn a few pennies by 
knitting. Oppression is not an incentive to work. Don- 
ald was lazy and unkempt. It was a trial to sit near 
him; often both my head and stomach rebelled. One day 
when he was too indolent to work, I went to Carrigan 
head and there, among the hills and rocks, found a 
house. In the living room hung the carcass of a calf. It 
was to be sold to pay rent. In one corner of the room a 
live calf was eating from a pile of grass. When I hung 
Up my ulster, I disturbed a hen that was roosting on a 
beam. The owner of this house, Barror, an old man, 
told me a very good myth. 

One morning when we were walking to Teelin, it 
began to rain heavily. A man driving a donkey-cart 
overtook us and, whether he invited us or we insinuated 
that 'a lift* would be acceptable, we were made welcome 
and, seating ourselves in the end of the cart with our 
feet hanging over, we rode to Teelin. The man, Mike 
Byrne by name, was very talkative ; he was a fish dealer. 
He said that he made just money enough to furnish 
food for himself, his wife, and his donkey. He had a 
son in America, who helped him with the rent. That 
afternoon I went up the hill to Barror 's to have the old 
man tell me another mvth. On the wav I rested for a 
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few moments in a house where a pig that weighed at least 
200 pounds lay in the kitchen, stretched on his side in 
front of the peat fire. When I congratulated the woman 
on having such a fine, fat pig, her answer was: 'God be 
blessed, that's our rent.' While I was talking with 
Barror, two women English tourists who had been at 
Jiunglass, halted at the door and stared at the family, 
much as though they were some new species of monkey. 

One day I went to the top of Slieve League. High 
up on the side of the mountain men and women were 
digging turf. They were going to cany it, in baskets, 
to their homes: a wearisome task to walk so far, dig the 
turf, and carry down the heavy baskets. 

From the summit of Slieve League, which is 1,900 
feet high, there is a grand view of the ocean. We looked 
at the 'one-man path' around one of the highest peaks, 
but did not care to travel it- 

In a small house near the foot of the mountain I 
found a man, James McLaughlin, who told me a good 
myth, and I spent the following day at his house taking 
down what myths he knew. Work in a small, dark room 
where a peat fire is burning and hens are roosting is 
verv wearisome for one accustomed to fresh air and 
light. Donald thought there were old men in Glen 
Columbkille who knew about fairies, so I went there. 
J found no accommodations at the Public house; but 
was directed to 'The Lodge,' the landlord's house, which 
was used only in the hunting season. At other times the 
caretaker was permitted to rent it by the day or week. 
We were soon established with the caretaker to cook 
for us. A turf fire was lighted, and candles were 
brought. We were satisfied and cheerful till my wife 
discovered that we were to be alone in the house, and 
there were no locks or bolts on the doors. When I ar- 
ranged for the caretaker to sleep in the house, she was 
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less nervous. But he was a stranger, and she was un- 
easy till a heavy table had been moved against one door 
of our sleeping room, and a pencil put into the other in 
such a way that it would fall if anyone touched the 
door. 

During the week we spent in Glen Columhkille I 
talked with most of the old men living there and ob- 
tained a few excellent mvths. I visited the celebrated 
holy well and got a good photograph of it. The trip 
was interesting, and I returned to Carrick satisfied with 
its results. The next dav I went to Kilcar to examine 
a bog where turf had been cut down many feet deep, 
and a forest of tree stumps uncovered. Unquestionable 
proof that a thousand years ago, or more, there was a 
dense forest in that section. 

We left Carrick the last day of August. The coun- 
try was green and beautiful. It was the harvest season. 
Along the road and off in the fields were huge ricks of 
hay, thatched over as a protection from rain. Mowing 
was done with a sickle, the grass turned mostly by hand. 
Not even a fork was used or a rake. I spent two days at 
Enniskillen on Loch Erne where the scenery is very 
beautiful, but the old people knew no myths, so I went 
to Dundalk bay, the place where Bruce was crowned 
and lived in royal splendor for two years. There with 
his Scotch and Irish followers, he fought against the 
English. There he was killed and was buried. Later I 
visited Drogheda where Cromwell massacred people, 
for five days. The scenery along the eastern coast of 
Ireland is different from that of the western coast which 
is striking and in places grand. The scenery of the 
eastern coast is only beautiful. 

It was pleasant to be back in Dublin to talk over my 
adventures with Professor O'Looney, and the condition 
of Ireland with Major McHenery. who was a member of 
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the Land league that had just been proclaimed illegal, 
and its meetings forbidden- 
After a few days I went to Galway. The interesting 
part of the town for ine is the Claddagh. Till recent 
times the Claddagh fishermen governed themselves. In 
the old time they had their own king. I found an as- 
semblage of small stone huts in all stages of decay. 
They were near together and built, without regularity, 
wherever there was a sufficiently large plot of land. 

The second man I met was a sailor. I asked if he 
knew an old man who could tell stories. He said that 
he did and he conducted me to one of the houses where 
I found an aged couple sitting by a turf fire, their morn- 
ing meal, on a chair, in front of them. The meal con- 
sisted of a bowl of tea and some bread the woman had 
baked on the coals. They welcomed me pleasantly, and 
the old man told me a long myth. The following day 
there was a horsefair. It was held on the strand of the 
sea, but the streets of Galway were crowded till a late 
hour of the night. People had come from villages forty 
or even sixty miles away. I had a good opportunity to 
see the different types of Irish in County Galway. 
Among the people were men dressed as was usual a 
hundred years ago, in knee pants, and tail coats trimmed 
with brass buttons; the women wore immense cloaks 
made of long wool. 

I spent a week in Galway working each day, from 
morning till evening, with old men at the Claddagh. 
The trials of myth collecting were intensified by the 
misery of the people and the terrible condition in which 
I hey lived. Each house was. from necessity, a pigpen. 
If a pig was kept at all, it had to live with the family. 
In the house where I got the best myths, two pigs lived 
under the bed which was a high box affair, with some- 
thing on top which answered for bedding. When the 
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pigs were hungry, there was a fierce squealing. The 
woman tried to quiet them, but evidently they were not 
accustomed to confinement. They got desperate, broke 
into the room, and began to lick the pots and kettles 
which stood around the fireplace. 

I spent only three days in Athcnry, for the Public- 
house was dirty- almost beyond endurance. A sheep- 
fair was in full blast when I arrived, and I had a chance 
to get acquainted with some of the old farmers. There 
had been a heavy rain, and mud was nearly ankle deep 
in the streets. I drove to Ballinacrag and brought back 
an old man who knew myths. Under most unpleasant 
circumstances, for there was tumult and drunkenness in 
the rooms adjoining mine, I took down all he knew. 
Then I went to Limerick. I called on the mayor and 
found him a man fully alive to the condition and needs 
of the country. 

I went again to Newcastle West and to Knoeka- 
derry and out to the townland of Grange on the river 
Deel. In that township, I think, my grandfather was liv- 
ing when he decided to come to America. I visited an 
old cemetery below Knockaderry. Though there were 
many stones, I found but one legible inscription, that 
bore the date 1783. From Newcastle West I went to 
the Lakes of Killarney. I enjoyed the beautiful scenery 
but I found no mvths. Each boatman knew stories, but 
as a rule they were stories made to amuse travelers. In 
Mallow I collected a few myths, one or two from a man 
who lived in the dirtiest house I have ever been in. Four 
pigs were eating in the kitchen. I could not stay in- 
doors, so I went with the old man beyond a pile of 
manure which was just at the back door, to a little 
garden, and wrote down his myths. In Fermoy I visited 
a family of Furlongs, distant relatives of mine. Their 
beautiful home is on elevated ground and commands a 
splendid view of hills and old castles. 



XXIV 
Discovers Sienkiewiez 

September 21 [1887] we sailed from Queenstown 
tor New York, on the steamship Ohio. When we were 
three days out, a child died. The burial service was read, 
the steamer stopped for two minutes, and the body was 
lowered to the ocean. Sept. 26 ,h the fog bell rang from 
morning till evening and then all night. Waves washed 
over the deck, and the steamer groaned as it rocked 
from side to side. But gradually the storm abated, and 
the last days of the voyage were pleasant. On the morn- 
ing of the 30" the glad words went from passenger to 
passenger, 'The pilot is on board!* 

We were again in Washington. How fine, and calm, 
and bright the beautiful city looked that autumn morn- 
ing. It was a joy to be at home. The journey, though 
intensely interesting and instructive, had been in a way 
depressing and wearisome. 

I secured a pleasant apartment and excellent board 
at 1115 G street and again I was busy with bureau 
work. I began also to get my Irish myths ready for 
publication. I rose at five o'clock each morning, had a 
cup of coffee, and then wrote for two hours before 
breakfast. From four in the afternoon I wrote till 
nine or ten in the evening. 

Dec. 17 I spent with O'Connor and Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Irish members of the English parliament, 
who had come to America to tell people about the po- 
litical condition of Ireland. That evening there was a 
crowded and enthusiastic meeting at Masonic temple. 
Senators Sherman and Ingalls. presided; Springer of 
Illinois made a brilliant speech. He was ready for 

*Q7 
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America to seize arms and strike down the enemies of 
Ireland. His speech breathed war. His audience was 
sympathetic; he was cheered time after time. Fred 
Douglass, the celebrated negro, was present. When lie 
was called to the platform, he announced that he had 
'not come to make a speech but to lend color to the 
meeting.' This remark called forth laughter and loud 
cheers. 

O'Connor and Ksmonde described in plain, unex- 
aggcratcd terms, the wretched condition of Ireland, but 
they were too phlegmatic. Had there not been sympa- 
thetic, fiery Americans among the speakers., the meeting 
would have been a failure. The following day the two 
patriots were shown the city. I was in a carriage with 
Esmonde. He gave most of the time, not to sight-see- 
ing, but to discussing the political condition and per- 
secution of Ireland. 

Christmas week we were in Boston, and I went to 
Cambridge to see Fiske. He had changed in personal 
appearance; he had taken on many pounds avoirdupois, 
but his mind was never more alert. He was humorous 
and to converse with him when he was in a joyous mood 
was to laugh almost continuously. After luncheon I 
took my wife to see the rooms I had occupied when a 
student. 

December 24"" we went to Vermont. Our homecom- 
ing was a surprise. It was a happy Christmas. Unlike 
the proverbial son-in-law. I was very fond of my wife's 
father and mother. We left Warren the first day of 
January (1888). Usually in going to and from that 
town we crossed lloxbury mountain, but that time the 
road was under snowdrifts. It was necessary to drive 
through the valley to Middlesex, then go by train to 
Koxbury where at one o'clock in the morning we could 
get the night express for Boston. The ride from War- 
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ren to Middlesex was agreeable, the sleighing was not 
had, and I had a witty driver, who did his very hest 
'to shorten the road' for us. 

In Boston again I dined with Fiske, and after din- 
ner he said: 'My Ilieremias, I have a treat for you. 
We will take a trip to Kngland,* and, hunting up a 
journal, he began to read notes that he had written 
from day to day when we were living together in Lon- 
don. His quaint, original way of stating faets amused 
us immensely, and from time to time we indulged in 
hilarious laughter. His delightful way of recalling those 
joyous days in London gave us great pleasure. During 
that short stay in Boston I spent an afternoon and eve- 
ning with John Boyle O'Rielly, a man for whom I had 
the most sincere respect and admiration. 

Not long after my return to Washington, I was 
drawn into a controversy with Professor Gatschet of 
the bureau of ethnology regarding a certain tribe of 
Indians of southern California. I maintained that it 
belonged to one linguistic group, and he that it belonged 
to another. My opinion proved correct, but it took val- 
uable time to clear up the question. 

That winter we boarded at Strathmore Anns. Rep- 
resentatives La Follette and Caswell of Wisconsin, 
and Mason of Illinois, were at the same house. We had 
many lively after dinner chats. Mason was a jovial, 
good-natured man. La Follette impressed me as an un- 
tiring worker, a man who did not act upon impulse but 
weighed well the chances for and against. 

The winter and spring passed pleasantly. I read 
articles before different societies, one on Irish mythol- 
ogy before the Anthropological society. There were 
social duties, but I avoided them in as far as possible. 
Time was too precious to waste- There was always some 
language I wanted to learn. In June I was in Boston 
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to attend the twenty-fifth anniversary of my class. 
Sixty-seven men were present out of a class of 125. 
While in Boston I arranged for Little, Brown and com- 
pany to publish my Irish myths. I left in New York 
with Alden and company Taraa Bvlba, a novel I had 
translated from Russian. On my return to Washington 
I took an apartment on Capitol hill, thinking it cooler 
there than on G street. 

One afternoon when going home I noticed that a 
man who sat near me in the car was reading a Polish 
magazine. The car was not crowded, and I was soon 
able to get a seat at his side. When I addressed him in 
Polish, his face lighted up, and he was eager to know 
who I was and where I learned his language. Then, 
speaking of the magazine he held in his hand, he said 
that each month he anxiously awaited its arrival, for a 
story, written by Sienkiewicz, was appearing in it seri- 
ally. He offered to loan me the back numbers of the 
magazine and that evening he brought several to my 
rooms. The following day I ordered from Poland a 
copy of Sienkiewicz' trilogy: With Fire and Sword, 
The Deluge, and Pan Michael. As I followed the course 
of Slavonic literature with more or less care, I knew 
that the works of this author had aroused interest among 
Poles and Russians, and that they were voluminous, but 
when I saw thirteen volumes of more than 4,000 pages 
brought in and laid on the table, I thought : 'Here is a 
good deal of a good thing.' I had ordered this trilogy to 
read, not to translate, and I thought to put it aside for 
a season of more leisure. But on looking over With Fire 
and Sword the opening chapter seemed so vivid, and the 
style so striking, that I read the work through without 
delay. * American readers would be delighted with this 
hook ; they ought to have it. I will translate it.' That 
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was my immediate decision. A little later I read The 
Deluge and then Pan Michael. The splendid gallery of 
historical word pictures in those volumes caused me 
immense and keen delight. 



XXV 

California Again (1888) 

I had no time to spare that summer but I translated 
two chapters of With Fire and Sword just to break 
ground as it were. In September I received orders to 
proceed to northern California to study the languages 
and get vocabularies of the different tribes of Indians 
living in Humboldt county. We left Washington Sep- 
tember 28 ,K [1888] going to Vermont to say good-bye to 
the family. There had already been a snowstorm; Rox- 
bury mountain was beautiful. The boughs, branches, 
and twigs of the evergreen trees were loaded with snow. 
While in Warren, I wrote the preface of Taras Bvlba. 
Oct. 1" we started for Milwaukee. That was our last 
parting with one member of the home family. My 
father-in-law died the following July, some months be- 
fore our return. 

From Milwaukee I went to Greenfield and visited 
the familiar places on the old farm. As it was Sunday, 
I went to church to look for known faces. I found only 
three or four. 

On the way West I stopped in Minneapolis to see 
my mother and brother. 

Bismarck, Dakota [now North Dakota], surprised 
me. I had thought of it as quite a city. I found it a 
small prairie town built on a sandy sidehill. When we 
reached Washington territory, I was interested in the 
mountain scenery, and in the railroad, a wonderful ex- 
ample of skillful engineering. Near the summit of a 
high mountain we just escaped a fearful accident— a 
coupling broke. If a chain had not held, half of the 

*12 
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train would have sped down the mountain or gone off 
the track into a deep ravine. There was excitement 
when the passengers knew what danger they had been 
in. Oct. 21 we were in Tacoma. Not many years earlier 
the whole country was covered with a dense forest. At 
this time on one lot there was a fine house, on another 
immense tree stumps. In the business part of the town 
the hitching posts were stumps. There were many for- 
eigners in the place, and everybody had a 'just come' 
look. From the hill the view is fine on a bright clear 
day, but I imagine there are not many of those days 
in a year. The Tacoma house was large, but the service 
was wretched. 

When we reached a station six miles from Yreka, 
the first man I saw was Sam O'Neal [McNeal] the man 
who, three years before, went with us from Yreka to 
Pitt river. He was now driving a hack from the station 
to town. I employed him of course. Every few minutes 
he would laugh and say: 'Well, well, I never expected 
to see you again.' We had scarcely entered the hotel 
when Miss Cleland called with the message: 'Mother 
says you can not stop at a hotel in Yreka. You must 
come to us.' Each member of the Cleland family wel- 
comed us with great cordiality. It seemed like a home- 
coming. Three days later we went to Redding. I found 
there a new hotel. Judge Bush, who was called the 
'Father of Redding,' assured me the town had great 
possibilities. It seemed to me growing in size but also 
in wickedness. There were several gambling dens and 
two or three saloons in every block. The sand in the 
main street was over our shoe tops, and every unirri- 
gated lot was in the same condition as the streets. 

I crossed the ferry to Reed's and found that Wintu 
Mike was at the hatchery on McCloud river, fishing. 
Reed was greatly exercised over the politics of the 
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country; he was working to get into the legislature. I 
decided to go to the hatchery and find Mike. The air 
was cool, and the ride across mountains, manzanita flats, 
and through forests of scrub pine was pleasant. There 
was sand everywhere, except where there was irrigation, 
for the earth had been dry since June. When we reached 
Pitt river, we circled around a high mountain where 
many of the curves were so short that they were fright- 
ful. It was the old stage road to Oregon. At last we 
rushed down a mountain side into a ravine and there was 
McCloud river. The hatchery, at that time the largest in 
the world, was shut in by high hills. It was in charge of 
George Williams, an agreeable young man from New 
Hampshire. He had finished his education in Germany 
and obtained this government position. Connected with 
the hatchery was a store, a boarding house, and the sup- 
erintendent's home. When I inquired about accommo- 
dations. I was referred to the superintendent. I met 
Mr. Williams on the piazza of his house and, when he 
found that I was from the Smithsonian institution, he 
received us cordially and gave us rooms. Everything 
connected with the place was new for me, and interest- 
ing when described by a man who had made a study 
of the work. Salmon go from the ocean to spawn in 
fresh water ; when they get to the meeting of McCloud 
and Pitt rivers, they choose McCloud, for the water 
is colder. Afterward, those which are not caught, work 
their way back to salt water. Mr. Williams sent for 
Mike and old Norel-putas. They expressed as much 
pleasure at seeing us again as white men express when 
they meet old friends. Norel-putis gave me the Indian 
names of many places along the McCloud, the sacred 
river of the Wintus, about which there are many stories. 
In a San Francisco paper that I received Novem- 
ber 1" was a telegram from New York telling how Pat- 
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rick Forde. editor of the Freeman, had shown that Sen- 
ator Morgan of Alabama. Collins, and others, had tried 
to get an extradition bill through congress with a word- 
ing detrimental to the Irish. Forde would not have 
known of this bill till too late to act. had not a repre- 
sentative read it to me. I saw at once what the English, 
through West,' were working for; I secured a copy of 
the bill and sent it to Forde. I was glad that he had 
made such good use of it. 

At the McCloud I worked with Norcl-putis and 
Klencladdy, the two oldest men of the Wintu tribe. On 
the 11'* of Nov. a flag was raised which Williams paid 
twenty-five dollars for in San Francisco with the under- 
standing that if Cleveland was elected he would raise it; 
if Harrison was elected, Radcliffe, Williams' assistant, 
a Democrat, was to raise it. Radcliffe had to officiate. 
Nov. 14 I was in Redding at work with Wintu Indians. 
Evenings, and when it rained too heavily for the In- 
dians to come to my rooms, I translated Polish. I also 
wrote at this time the preface to Myths and Folk-Lore 
of Ireland, November 24" I received Tarns Bulba and 
was much gratified to see it in print. I had finished the 
manuscript some years earlier. The Nosas and the 
Wintus wanted me to tell the president what a homeless 
condition they were in. how white men drove them from 
place to place. I told them to find out how many of 
each tribe were living and draw up a paper stating their 
condition, and I would try and do something for them 
in Washington. 

Nov. 27 I was in San Francisco. I visited Comte 
and Judge Sharpstein, and Comte gave me a letter to 
Senator Stanford, for I wanted the Wintus and Nosas 
to have passes that would permit them to ride to and 
from the hop fields of California. December 2** we went 

Tin' reference obviously is to Ambassador Ixtrd Sackville-West.f 
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by steamer to Eureka. We had a disagreeable expe- 
rience in crossing the bar of Humboldt bay. The town 
of Eureka was at that time a rough place. There were 
wooden sidewalks; the streets were unpaved, and the 
mud was terrible. While there, I visited a mill where 
enormous logs of redwood were being sawed. The ma- 
chinery was so perfect that trees were handled as though 
they weighed but a few pounds. But felling such mag- 
nificent trees is a desecration. 

From Eureka I went to Areata. Just back of the 
village were many redwood stumps of immense size. 
Twenty or thirty years earlier the whole country around 
must have been covered with a glorious redwood forest. 
At the hotel I met Major Joice, 3 who was connected 
with the troops stationed in Hoopa valley. He was born 
in Galway, Ireland, and when I told him about my visit 
there, he became very friendly and assisted me in mak- 
ing arrangements for going to Hoopa. Our baggage 
was unpacked and put in boxes and bags which horses 
could carry, for the journey was to be made on horse- 
back. I had had no experience in packing for such a 
trip, but the landlord and Major Joice were very help- 
ful. 

While in Areata, I made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Walker, an old settler, and he told me much about the 
Indians of Humboldt county. In speaking of the mas- 
sacres that had taken place he said : 'With all the kill- 
ing, I never saw reason for shooting an Indian, but they 
were hunted and shot as though they were deer. White 
men killed Indians as they would game. I came to Cali- 
fornia to mine but found that I could make more bv 
building a ferry and carrying produce to mining camps. 
So, in partnership with two friends, I built a ferry. Not 
long after that a white man was killed on the mountains. 

'The reference, probably, is io .lamed Joyce.! 
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An Indian was accused of the murder, and soldiers were 
sent to hunt for him. They came to a rancheria near 
my ferry. When the Indians heard that soldiers -were 
coming to kill them, they ran away. Only one woman 
was left in the camp ; she was too old and feeble to es- 
cape. The soldiers killed her. After they had gone, I 
and my friends buried her body. 

'When the Indians came back they accused us of 
sending for the soldiers. They surrounded us, and when 
I tried to convince them of our innocence, they said: 
"We will find out. If you are guilty, we will kill you." 
The chief sent men to gather an herb which he called 
medicine. When it was brought, he said: "The smoke 
from this medicine doesn't lie. If you are guilty, it will 
tell us by going toward you." 

'I knew that at a certain hour each day a slight 
breeze came from the ocean. The question was how to 
keep the Indians from igniting the herb before the 
breeze came. We began to parley, to reason, and to try 
to buy our freedom. In that way we occupied the In- 
dians till I felt the breeze. Then I told them to try the 
medicine and see if we were guilty. The smoke went 
toward the mountains — in the direction from which the 
soldiers had come. The Indians were satisfied, and we 
were liberated. 

'In the fifties,' continued Walker, 'I made plenty 
of money. I got a dollar for each mule that crossed on 
our ferry and often crossed as manv as a hundred in a 
day/ 

December 4"' we went by rail to Blue Lake where a 
guide, with pack and saddle horses, was to meet us. 
The train had on one passenger car, a box affair with a 
long bench on each side. In the car with us was a woman 
who at once began to talk, and before we reached Blue 
Lake, she had given us an account of the principal 
events in her life. Dissatisfied with the climate of 
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Pennsylvania she and her husband, a lumberman, moved 
to Michigan where they found sand heaps in place of 
timber. When they had spent a miserable year in Michi- 
gan, someone sent them a pamphlet which stated that 
the finest land in the world, land covered with heavy 
timber, could be bought in Texas for twenty-five cents 
an acre. They went to Texas. The heat there was so 
great that they had 'to sit -up nights to eat watermelons. 
to keep cool, and rattlesnakes were so numerous that a 
person could never go outside the door without an axe 
or a club.' 

They spent one summer and one winter in Texas. 
Early in the spring, before snakes came out, they started 
for Oregon. She didn't favor the change, but her hus- 
band and son were determined, so she yielded, 'as a weak 
woman always does/ The men intended to buy tickets 
direct to Portland, but found they could only get them 
to San Francisco. Just before the train reached San 
Francisco, boys came on board and distributed circulars 
announcing that several hundred men were wanted in 
the lumber mills of Humboldt county. Her husband 
and son came to Blue Lake, and she came with them. 
They had been there three years, and she had shivered 
all that time. Moss grew on her house, and moths ate 
her kid gloves. Her son developed asthma, her hus- 
band rheumatism. The woman was witty, and her 
jeremiads shortened the journey for us. 

The horses were at the station, and we were soon in 
the saddle. We crossed a river and then passed through 
a redwood forest where giant trees had been felled, the 
branches cut, and the bark burned off the trunks of the 
trees — a spectacle of devastation and ruin! On leav- 
ing that wrecked forest, we rode through a magnificent 
forest still untouched by ruthless spoilers. There was 
no undergrowth. It seemed like riding between the 
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mighty columns of a vast temple. Occasionally we came 
to an open field. In one field a number of Indians were 
camped. A little farther on was the shanty of an old 
Irishman. There was no window in the shanty, the door 
answered for a chimney. The man, though seventy- 
eight years old, had just 'taken up a claim.' He was a 
sorry-looking person. His face was black with dirt, and 
his clothes were in rags. He could scarcely speak from 
asthma. It did not seem right to go on and leave him 
there. 

We lunched in Hungry Hollow. At that place the 
redwood belt ends; we began to climb pine-covered hills. 
The trail was bad, in places dangerous. The last part 
of the day's journey was down hill through a sombre, 
pine forest. At last, just as darkness came, we reached 
Redwood creek, and stopped at the only house there, the 
summer home of a man by the name of Biers, A China- 
man was in charge, and he soon had a good supper 
ready for us. 

I was anxious about the journey of the morrow, 
for Major Joice had stated that he was afraid when 
riding around the cliffs, especially at a place called 
Cape Horn. I thought that possibly my wife's courage 
would not be equal to the emergency. During the night 
she was nervous, for the wind blew, and the walls of the 
old house creaked, sounded exactly as though someone 
were walking cautiously across the floor over our heads. 
We were miles away in the mountains with only a 
Chinaman in the house. Our guide and a mule driver 
were sleeping in a shack somewhere outside. A few 
months before a man had been murdered at a spot not 
far from the house. The place was gruesome enough. 

We were up early and ready for the journey. It 
was a foggy morning, as most mornings must be in that 
little valley surrounded by high mountains. Mrs. Curtin 
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rode a mule, for it was considered safer, and I took her 
horse. The first pull was a climb of four miles up a 
mountain. We rode around bluffs where we could look 
down for hundreds of feet. The trail was barely wide 
enough for the mule to walk along the brink. The trail 
around a cliff on Pine creek was frightful. It was rocky, 
and nowhere wide enough for one mule to pass another. 
It was above a precipice, perhaps a thousand feet deep. 
There were a few shrubs growing on the side of this 
cliff, but later on we wound around a bare mountain 
side where all the naked horror of the depth below was 
visible. 

We came down over a narrow trail where there were 
rocks and roots of trees for the horses to catch their feet 
in. My horse was like an inclined plane of at least 45 
degrees. I had to brace back lest I might go over his 
head. There were miles of this sort of road. The day's 
ride was called fifteen and three-fourths miles; but there 
were five miles in one. 

At last we came to the crowning terror. Cape Horn. 
About a mile from the agency a mountain juts out in 
a sharp peak around which a trail has been cut. The 
earth looks as if it might slide at any moment, and the 
trail, in places, seemed to us not more than six inches 
wide. It is, perhaps, a thousand feet high. Fortunately, 
there are only about forty rods of this terror. Major 
Joice had described the spot, but I could not realize 
how frightful it was until I passed over it. Half an 
hour later we were at the hotel in Hoopa valley. As 
there were no other guests, we were given the parlor and 
nn adjoining room. The hotel and near-by store be- 
longed to Bier[s?], an Areata man, who supplied the 
agency and the fort and was evidently amassing wealth 
by managing affairs as he liked. 
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The day following my arrival, I began to hunt for 
Indians. The agency was half a mile from the hotel. 
As there was no one there to assist me in learning the 
Hoopa language, I went to an Indian village four 
miles beyond Trinity river. The village was interesting, 
for it was thoroughly Indian. To get into one of their 
'dugout houses' we had to lie down and crawl through 
a round hole from twenty-one inches to two feet in 
width. There was no other opening except at the top to 
let smoke out — enough smoke remained in to make one's 
eyes smart and ache. The passage was three or four 
feet long, then a ladder led to the bottom of a hole in 
the ground. Around this underground room were 
shelves on which were baskets, old blankets, piles of 
rags, deerskins, and all kinds of trumpery. On the earth 
floor, in the center, was the fire. 

In one house four old women sat on the ground, 
near the fire, cracking pine nuts; one was blind, and all 
were in rags. I found old Captain John, and he took 
me to his village where I counted seventeen of these dug- 
out houses. Each family seemed to have its own burial 
ground. In the village, among the houses, there were 
six or eight graves; over each grave was a large, conical, 
reed basket. In a gulch I saw rags and old garments 
hanging on trees. When I inquired why they were 
there, I learned that the Hoopas never wear the clothes 
of the dead. They hang them out to be destroyed by 
wind and rain. 

I got Indians to work with and began, in a few days, 
to learn the Hoopa language and take down the myths 
that the old men knew. I found the language easier and 
more musical than most Indian languages. All the eve- 
nings of my stay in Hoopa valley were spent in trans- 
lating With Fire and Sword. 
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At the fort in Hoopa, Captain Doherty was in com- 
mand. He was a fluent talker, and 1 enjoyed convers- 
ing with him though his ideas and mine differed rad- 
ically. The captain thought that one had only to look 
through the Lick telescope to dissipate all hope of a 
Hereafter. That the universe is held in place and per- 
forms its functions by an eternal balance. Born in Ire- 
land he saw no reason why the Irish language should be 
preserved; no reason why the Irish should have Home 
Kule. They don't know enough to rule themselves,' 
was Doherty 's statement. I spoke of the famine and 
how landlords sent food out of the country when people 
were starving; and while all the nations of the world 
were giving money and produce to relieve the terrible 
suffering, England remained stolidly indifferent. He 
defended even that dastardly meanness. But our dis- 
cussions were always carried on in a good-natured spirit. 

The moral condition of the people in that part of the 
country was beyond description, and it was caused by 
white men who, thoroughly degraded themselves, de- 
graded the Indians. Many while men lived with Indian 
women. There was no legal marriage. If a man wished 
to leave the reservation, he went, and the Indian woman 
he had lived with reared his children as best she could. 
While I was at Hoopa, there was a fight, with pistols, 
between two white men. a soldier and a blacksmith. The 
quarrel was about an Indian woman. The captain ar- 
rested the soldier, and there was great excitement for a 
few hours. This wretched affair cost the United States 
government several hundred dollars, and gave a number 
of the white men of the reservation one or two journeys 
to San Francisco. 

It was very evident that government officials were 
not in Hoopa valley to better the condition of the In- 
dians. The teacher at the agency school told me that 
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she was forced to sign pay papers for an industrial 
teacher, and there was no such teacher. When she ob- 
jected, she was told that it was all the same; the chil- 
dren worked in the garden occasionally. I discovered 
several such government swindles while in Hoopa. 

December 30"[3V] while 'watching the old year 
out,' we spoke of many things. The year with three 
eights was ending, and till 2888 — 1,000 years — the three 
eights would not occur again. I tried to conjecture how 
the world would change in that time. How many names 
of men of the nineteenth century would be known, if 
any, even from books. I think that our written language 
will change much; our books will look far droller than 
those of 200 years ago look to us now. 

New Year's day there was an almost total eclipse; 
only a rim, that looked about the size of a new moon, 
was left of the sun's disk. To celebrate the day Cheese- 
liorough, an Indian, told me a story in Hoopa, and T 
put it into English, a difficult piece of brain work. 
Januarv 8 I finished the translation of the first volume 
of With Fire and Sword — one fourth of the book. It 
had still to be corrected and copied. During that month 
I worked a good deal with Old Tom, a Chimariko, one 
of the last of a tribe that once inhabited the country be- 
tween Burntranch and Weaver on the Trinity. When 
gold was found in the bars of the river, the Chimariko 
were driven away from their home — the place where 
(for them) the world was created — and were killed by 
the miners. Probably not half a dozen of a large tribe 
remained. Tom was the only Chimariko at Hoopa; 
there was another on Willow creek. 

Often while at Hoopa, I watched with interest the 
incoming of a long pack train, with supplies from Ar- 
eata. The mules crowded up in front of the store, each 
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mule acting as though he were anxious to be the first 
one to get his load off. 

Of all the men at the agency, or fort, Dr. Polhemus, 
the array physician, was the most intelligent and con- 
scientious. He was a graduate of Yale, and a man who 
was interested, not only in medicine, but in the politics 
and literature of his country. The one attraction that 
Hoopa valley had for me was its beautiful fog pictures, 
the finest I have ever seen. Tufts of fog rose here and 
there, floated along, blended, became a wide ribbon, and 
extended across the mountain side, green trees above, 
and green below. Again, only the tips of trees on the 
mountain top were visible; or, bunches of fog rose, 
scattered in fantastic shapes, and, ever diminishing, 
sped to the mountain top, and away. I derived much 
pleasure from watching those rapidly changing fog 
pictures. 

After three months of hard work, I left Hoopa for 
Orleans Bar. I had learned the Hoopa language and 
through that medium had taken down a Chimariko vo- 
cabulary. Two thirds of With Fire and Sword was 
finished, and a good number of myths collected. I had 
also learned a great deal about the deceit and trickery of 
government officials when dealing with Indians. Leav- 
ing Hoopa on horseback we went up steep bluffs and 
down into deep ravines. In places the trail around the 
cliffs above the Trinity river was nerve-trying and dang- 
erous. Toward evening we descended a rocky mountain 
to the bank of the Trinity* where it met the Klamath, 
and found ourselves in a wonderfully picturesque spot. 
At this meeting of the waters was the Indian village of 
Weitchpee, part of it on the high bluff that pushes out 
between the rivers and part on the bank of the Klamath. 
At the foot of the bluff the rivers unite and flow away 
as one. The little village seemed to stand as a silent 
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witness, looking down upon the marriage of the waters. 
We crossed the river in a shallow boat, and, in spite 
of the rower's efforts, went onto the rocks near the base 
of the projecting bluff. Later, when bringing over the 
baggage, I watched the boat with anxiety. The manu- 
script in it was invaluable. If lost, the Indian material 
would, probably, never be collected again. Fortunately, 
the boat came safely to shore. Early in the morning we 
were again in the saddle. The narrow trail wound 
around high mountains with almost perpendicular 
slopes. At times the horse my wife rode was so fright- 
ened that he trembled, and it was necessary to lead him. 
Mountain travel in California is difficult, dangerous, 
and wearisome. 

When we readied the valley of the Klamath, we 
found the earth torn up by hydraulic mining. A large 
flat of excellent soil was being washed into the river. 
Only bed rock, deep gullies, and piles of stones would 
remain — a lamentable destruction of land that could 
have been tilled for centuries to come. Not far away, 
on an unpretentious one-story building, we saw the 
words 'Klamath house,' a most welcome sight. Near 
this inn were a number of small houses and a store. 
Perhaps a mile away, under a hill and near the bank 
of the river, was an Indian rancheria. The following 
day I visited the rancheria and among the Indians there 
found two who afterward worked many days for me. 
Three-Fingered Johnny assisted with the language, and 
Old Tom told what myths he knew. 

The inn afforded only a smoky kerosene lamp. I 
bought candles and continued my evening work on 
With Fire and Sioord* often translating twenty-five 
pages before retiring. The evenings and early mornings 
were delightful; the air was cool and invigorating, but 
from 10:00 a.m. till 4:00 v.yr. the heat was intense. 
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The whole interest of the valley was in placer and 
hydraulic mining. If the population had turned their 
attention to agriculture, they would have been happier 
and more prosperous. The fields were uncultivated. 
Cattle were not reared. Canned milk was used. Butter, 
brought from Areata, was in demand at seventy-five 
cents a pound. For some weeks Indians and white men 
had been praying for rain. They wanted water for 
mining purposes. At last it came. When the rain was 
over, I went with Old Tom to see 'the center of the 
world.' An eddy in the Klamath marks the spot. The 
eddy rises from the 'navel' of the earth. Afterward I 
went to the rocks, 'where Coyote lived when he was a 
man.' 

One morning handbills, announcing the arrival of 
an 'all star company of musicians,' were posted on the 
store. The stars appeared ; six cadaverous and ragged 
young men. I patronized their concert and the next 
morning, when the innkeeper threatened them with 
arrest, I aided in liquidating their bill. They came to 
California with the expectation of getting rich, but at 
the end of three years, to avoid starvation, they be- 
came tramp musicians. Many of the old settlers of 
Orleans Bar had a tale of misfortune to tell. The store- 
keeper, an old man. related how thirty years earlier he 
came 'around the Horn' to San Francisco, a sail of a 
hundred days. He thought that in two years he could 
make a fortune and go home. At the end of a year he 
was without a cent. He worked hard for several years, 
denied himself every pleasure, and accumulated a little; 
he could have gone home, but at that time a railroad 
across the continent was in process of building, and he 
decided to wait its completion. When the road was fin- 
ished, he was again destitute. And so, year followed 
vear, and he has never been back to his old home. 
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April 15 I finished the translation of With Fire and 
Stcord, and ten days later started for Soraesbar on 
Salmon river. Strapped to my mule was a roll of cloth- 
ing, and saddlebags contained manuscript and writing 
material. With us, in the capacity of guide, was a young 
man from Australia. He had come to San Francisco as 
a sailor, had deserted his ship, and made his way to 
Orleans Bar where he obtained employment as gar- 
dener. The innkeeper's dog. Bruce, followed us as far 
as the river. There, afraid of the water, he ran up and 
down the bank, howling, ready each moment to spring 
in, but not quite daring to. 

The trail from Orleans Bar to Somesbar was one of 
the most dangerous I have traveled over. Often, when 
approaching the bend of a precipitous mural cliff, it 
looked as if the trail ended mid only the abyss awaited 
us. It was a nerve-racking ride, and to add to our dis- 
comfort the heat was intense. At Somesbar was a long, 
low building, store and house together. The one other 
house in the narrow ravine was occupied by a half-breed 
and her children. The man in charge of the store gave 
us a room, and I began work. 

Salmon river enters the Klamath three miles below 
Somesbar. Near the junction of the rivers lived the In- 
dians whom I had come to investigate. The day follow- 
ing our arrival I went to the rancheria, which is in a 
wonderfully picturesque spot. A gigantic wooded bluff, 
the home of eagles, stands near the confluence of the 
rivers. Tumble-down shanties on the green, sloping 
bank of the Salmon add much to the picture. As I 
approached the shanties, an old man, perfectly nude, 
came out of the sweat house; the children playing 
around were nude. In that remote nook in the moun- 
tains it does not seem to matter much to the Indians 
whether thev are clothed or not. Near the rancheria. 
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but a little aside, was the house of a well educated, 
elderly white man whom I had met at Orleans Bar. The 
early part of his life was spent in Baltimore, Maryland. 
He had known many distinguished men, and he enjoyed 
talking about them and about polities. When at Orleans 
Bar, I spoke to him of the investigations I had to make 
at Somesbar. I was somewhat surprised that he did not 
ask me to call on him. My first visit to the rancheria 
made the reason clear. He was living with an Indian 
woman, Curley. She was old, untidy, and not pleasant 
to look at. • 

After the first trip, I went many times to the 
rancheria. It was a long disagreeable walk, hut to se- 
cure the services of the Indians I was obliged to go to 
them; they were too lazy to come to me. Curley, my 
white friends Indian woman, told me a good deal about 
the religion and medicine of her tribe. She was herself 
the proud possessor of two kinds of love medicine. She 
had used them and knew their power. She said: 'When 
my man went East last year, white people told me he 
would never come back, that he had gone to stay. But 
I didn't worry. I knew he had to come back. He 
couldn't help it; my medicine would make him come. 
The first thing he said when he got home was: "I 
wanted to stay, but I couldn't." ' She added: 'I sell the 
medicine to Indians and it always does its work.' 

At the store I met many squaw men who owned 
small mining claims near the Salmon. One of them, 
Merrill, a good-looking man of sixty, told me that in 
1853. with a party of a hundred and fifty men, he had 
destroyed a rancheria that stood where the present one 
stands. A white man was murdered by an Indian. The 
Indian came to his friends, and they refused to sur- 
render him. The rancheria was fired. From the top 
of the bluff the Indians watched the fire that made them 
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homeless. Half a mile below Somesbar a man by the 
name of Montgomery was seeking a fortune in a hole in 
the mountain. The gold craze is all powerful! Mont- 
gomery is a man in the prime of life; he is educated and 
could be prosperous. But the craze seized him, and at 
this time he was washing dirt panful by panful from 
morning till night. Jiving on bacon and black coffee. 
Some days he got out gold to the amount of a dollar, 
other days he found nothing, but he was always expect- 
ing to find a 'pocket.' 

Beyond Montgomery's claim, around a frightful 
chasm, was a trail, in places less than two feet wide. 
This trail led to Jake's ranch, where I often worked 
with the Indians. Nelson, a man from the Middle West, 
lived near the ranch. Married to a well reared half- 
breed, he had a pleasant, tidy home. He told me of 
Rosalenn. a Spanish-Mexican, who he thought could 
give me Indian information. I found the old man 
sitting on the bank of the river washing the sand for 
gold. Rosalena's wife was also his stepdaughter. Her 
mother had been his wife and had a son by him. When 
tired of the mother, Rosalena moved her into a wretched 
cabin and installed her daughter as mistress of his heart 
and his more pretentious cabin. Knowing the Indians 
well he gave me valuable information. A few years 
later I found this man in Mexico. His enemies had 
driven him away from Salmon river. Given but a few 
hours' time he had left his wives behind. He was ragged 
and hungry. I took him with me to Guatemala, 

I spent several days at Nelson's. Returning to 
Somesbar. I came near losing my manuscript of With 
Fire and Sword while crossing the deep and dangerous 
Klamath in a rotten eanoe. Had I lost it. I should have 
been sorely tempted to abandon the work. I was so 
wearied with translating while struggling with the In- 
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dians and the wilderness, it would have been no slight 
task to take it up a second time. 

At Jake's ranch was a very old woman who knew 
a good story. May 24 her granddaughter. Maggie, 
sent for us to come as her grandmother was ready to 
tell the story. So over the narrow trail we went, the 
temperature at 100° in the shade. Maggie was in her 
cabin, sitting on the ground by the fire. The old woman 
told her the story, and Maggie repeated it to us. We 
worked till midday, ate our luncheon, and began to work 
again. Suddenly Maggie screamed; childbirth pains 
were on her. In the intense heat of the midday sun we 
went back to the store. An hour later Maggie's hus- 
band came to tell us that she had a little boy. This was a 
new experience for me in Indian work. Two weeks 
later Maggie, with her baby on her back, came over the 
dangerous trail; she had another story to tell. Pay for 
the story and a gift of material for baby dresses made 
the poor woman happy. Several days in June when it 
was 101° in the shade, we walked to Rosalena's. It was 
so warm, and there were so many flies in his house, that 
we worked by a spring in the orchard, always on the 
lookout for rattlesnakes. 

June 20 we returned to Orleans Bar. The tempera- 
ture at that season from 11 :00 a.m. till 4:00 p.m. ranged 
from 102 fl to 110* in the shade. My wife worked from 
ten to thirteen hours daily copying With Fire and 
Sword. I worked with the Indians, especially with an 
old medicine woman who told me about medicinal herbs 
and roots. Kach herb and root has a story and a song. 
The glorious 4 n was a day of turmoil. The hotel was 
crowded with white men and Indian women. We spent 
most of the day in the annex, a tiny building often used 
as a wash house, correcting and copying With Fire and 
Sword. In the evening there was a ball. When the up- 
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roar of music and dancing ceased, we were kept awake 
by the hysterical shrieks of a jealous woman in an ad- 
joining room. Her husband had danced too often with 
a good-looking Indian girl. July ll" 1 I sent the first 
volume of With Fire and Sword to Alden, the New 
York publisher, who had brought out Tarns Bulba\ he 
wished to read the manuscript. A few weeks later he 
returned it stating that the subject was too unfamiliar. 
If some striking period of English, French, or German 
history had been treated in the same manner of With 
Fire and Sicord, the book would be a great success, but 
Polish and Russian subjects were too remote, too for- 
eign, in America. Then I did what I had intended to do 
at first, I sent the manuscript to Little. Brown and com- 
pany, who had already published my Myths and Folk- 
Lore of Ireland. 

July 17' to celebrate our anniversary I began to 
translate a magnificent novel, Yuri Miloslavski, think- 
ing to do a few pages each day. The weather was so 
warm that the only exercise we had was in the early 
morning when we crossed the river and walked to the 
Ferris ranch where I bought most delicious fruit — 
blackberries, such as I have never eaten or seen any- 
where else in the world, and apricots and peaches of 
unexcelled quality. Ferris was fond of agriculture. 
His home, cared for by a half-breed daughter, was tidy 
and attractive for that country. 

The last day of July we set out for Bluff creek, 
going by boat, to avoid a dangerous trail. But we found 
the river was as rough and quite as dangerous as the 
trail. The boatmen were constantly on the alert to avoid 
eddies, rocks, and places where hydraulic mining had 
almost dammed the river. When at last we reached 
the landing, Mrs. Curtin was so ill that she had to chance 
snakes and lie on the grass by the river bank while I 
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went to McFarland's, three quarters of a mile away, 
to see if we could obtain room and board. McFarland 
was starting for Martin's Ferry. We could occupy the 
house if we could board ourselves. When, with the aid 
of Indians, I got Mrs. Curtin to the house, an old 
mangy dog barred our entrance, growling viciously. 
Not thinking that such a wretched mongrel might be- 
long to the master of the place, I drove it away. I was 
somewhat nonplussed when I discovered that the dog 
was McFarland's pet. 

The first thing I did was to send one of the boatmen 
to Weitchpee for groceries. I did not quite like staying 
alone in a house so far from civilization, so when the 
boatman returned, I arranged for him to stay all night. 
About midnight someone rapped and hallooed ; then all 
was silent. In the morning I found that our 'halloo 
man 1 was Rosalena, who had come to cook for us. 

If we did not have mueh to eat, we had attractive 
scenery. The Klamath was not far away though an ele- 
vation hid it from view. A short distance below the 
house both the river and the creek were visible. There 
were wooded mountains on all sides. McFarland, a 
bachelor inured to life in the mountains of California, 
used his house as a place to camp in, and such it was for 
us. I sent for Indians and began to get words. We 
could not work out-of-doors, rattlesnakes were too nu- 
merous; from neglect the house was almost impossible. 
In our sleeping room there was a hole in the floor which, 
through fear of snakes, I closed with the only thing 
I could find that was large enough — John Fiske's Polish 
dictionary (a borrowed book). In my next letter to 
John I told him of the use I was making of his diction- 
ary, and afterward he referred to it many times. We 
spent a week in the house without removing our cloth- 
ing. We looked around, not for robbers, or for fleas 
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which were there in myriads, but for rattlesnakes. I 
killed two large rattlers in front of the house and one 
near the spring. 

Aug. 6' b my wife received a telegram telling her of 
the death of her father. His going was a grievous loss 
for me and an overwhelming affliction for my wife. 
Wishing to get out of the mountains as quickly as pos- 
sible, we started with only two beasts; a horse and a 
mule. Mrs. Curtin rode Rosalena's horse, and Itosalena 
and I shared McFarland's mule. I walked and rested 
Rosalena, then he walked and rested me. It was a weari- 
some journey. At Weitchpee, where we spent the night, 
J met an old gray-haired Indian whose face interested 
me greatly. I wanted his photograph but could neither 
persuade nor bribe him to let me take it. When I asked 
why he refused, he gave a peculiar reason: 'When I die, 
I don't want a part of my spirit to stay in the world.' 

From Weitchpee we went to Martin's Ferry by 
boat. There were large rocks in the river; several times 
we landed and walked along the bank while the boat- 
men worked their way through dangerous places. At 
midday we reached the ferry and climbed up the steep 
bank. Not far away was Dowd's orchard, house, and 
store. All the land in that little nook in the mountains 
belonged to Dowd. There were no buildings there but 
his, nor room for any. The house, kept by his daughter, 
a young half-breed, was in much the same condition as 
the one at Bluff creek; but a cleanly Chinaman was 
cook, and there was an abundance of fruit. We re- 
mained several days, for my wife was too ill to travel. 
Meanwhile, I worked with Indians who had a rancheria, 
three quarters of a mile away. One day when returning 
from the rancheria, I came unpleasantly near stepping 
on a large rattlesnake. Snakes detract much from the 
pleasure of mountain travel in northern California. At 
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Dowd's I met an old man by the name of Bond, a native 
of Orange, Vermont, a recluse, living in the mountains 
some miles from Martin's Ferry. He said that he lived 
alone but he had dogs and pigs and was happy. 

For the trip to Blue Lake we had plenty of horses 
and men. All day we rode up and down mountains. 
Apparently well when we started, we had not gone far 
when my wife developed a high fever. Often she dis- 
mounted and lay on the ground for a few minutes' rest 
but she would not consent to turn back or to camp. 
She was so anxious to get where she could communicate 
with home that she was ready to take any risk. The 
second day's journey was as difficult as the first, but 
when sunset came, we were at Blue Lake, in touch with 
the world. 

On the way to Areata we passed Warren on Mad 
river, a small settlement that interested us only in the 
combination of names. Warren on Mad river (Ver- 
mont) is my wife's birthplace. September 6, my birth- 
day, was spent in Areata. During our wanderings I had 
purchased many Indian baskets and curios for the Na- 
tional museum, and now I packed and forwarded them 
to Washington. 

One day in Areata an old man, Jasper Janes, called 
to see me. He said that his father gave Janesville (Wis- 
consin) its name and that he himself was the first white 
child born there. 3 Janes had spent many years in Cali- 
fornia. He was in poor health and evidently was not 
rich in this world's goods. He called in the interest of 
the Mad River Indians who he said were driven from 
place to place by 'claimers' of the land on which they 
located. Janes remembered when Indians were hunted 

'Bom Mav 15, 1838. Set Henry F. Janes, 'Early Reminiscences of 
.Tunchville,* Wis'. Ilitt. Coils., vi, 482. The first male child born in the 
place,* says the father.* 
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and shot down like deer, white men boasting of the num- 
ber they killed. 

September 9 I began to translate Prince Serebryani. 
The following day I went to Eureka and a day or two 
later visited the Pacific lumber company's mills. The 
president, Mr. Curtis, went with me to the forest where 
men were felling trees and hauling logs. Their method 
interested me, but it was sad to look upon the destruc- 
tion of one of the most magnificent forests of the world, 
giant trees many, many centuries old. Later I went by 
private conveyance to Blocksburg. All the forenoon we 
were winding around the hills above Vandeusen river. 
For, perhaps, fifteen miles the road lay through a grand, 
redwood forest. At dusk we reached Blocksburg tired 
and dusty from a wearisome ride of forty-four miles. 
I found rooms at the Overland hotel kept by Mr. and 
Mrs. MeLane, Mrs. MeLane being, as my driver in- 
formed me, 'the better man of the two. 1 Blocksburg, 
the founder of the town, was boarding at the hotel. 
Like many men in the mountains and the gold sections 
of northern California, he had had Indian wives. In 
an interesting way he described his life in the mines in 
the early fifties. Once when he was penniless and had 
walked many miles, he came to a miner's cabin. On the 
ground near the door of the cabin there was a pile of 
beans that had been burned in cooking and thrown 
away. He sat down and was eating the beans ravenously 
when the owner of the cabin came and seeing how 
hungry and destitute he was gave him food and shelter. 
Later, when he had accumulated a thousand dollars, 
and was ready to start for the East, he met an old 
friend who had a few hundred dollars and they decided 
to buy pack mules and establish a trading post on 
Fraser river. The mules were bought but soon were 
stolen, and again he was penniless. He worked a few 
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years longer and saved another thousand dollars. Then 
he bought a store and from that on he prospered. In 
speaking about trouble with Indians, he said that in 
his experience the white man was always the aggressor. 

AVe spent two pleasant days at Blocksburg; then, 
after much trouble in hiring a conveyance and getting 
our baggage packed into it — Mrs. McLane, her hus- 
band, and Mr. Blocksburg all assisting — we started for 
Round valley. At midday we had passed three cattle 
and sheep ranches, each ranch three or four miles long. 
The country was deserted, apparently; the grass was 
dried up. The eye rested on nothing that was pleasing. 
Late in the afternoon, while we were traveling through 
a forest, there was smoke and the odor of burning which 
increased as we went on. At last we came to a ranch in 
a clearing in the forest. All around trees were blazing. 
A long fence made of brush and wood was .also on fire. 
AVe left the road and went around the fire, but I was 
greatly afraid of being stopped by it. We passed near 
an immense tree blazing to the top, just ready to fall. 
In another place a tree was across the trail. We got the 
horses down a steep bank and came up beyond the tree. 
A forest on fire is a grand sight, but it should be seen 
from a safe distance. 

Just at dark we reached a little valley. In the valley 
was a log house, and in the house lived Mr. Gwin, the 
manager of a cattle ranch. We were given lodging and 
supper. That night no one slept. At midnight the wind 
began to blow, and it caused great alarm. The previous 
night Gwin and his family had fought fire from evening 
till morning. The fire was the red man's answer to in- 
justice. The manager of a ranch had promised Indians 
$200 if they would build a certain fence. When it was 
finished, he would pay them only $25. They set the 
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fence on fire: the fire spread to dry grass and trees, and 
the whole countryside was in danger. 

Leaving the fire region early in the morning, we 
reached Eel river at midday. It was hot in the ravine, 
and the water, covered with green slime looked so un- 
wholesome that I decided to climb the mountain straight 
ahead of us. Though it looked a short distance away, 
we had a long ride, and the heat was intense. Just be- 
yond the summit of the mountain, in a small valley, was 
a sheep ranch. In the house on the ranch there was an 
amiable woman who made coffee for us and, meanwhile, 
gave me a good deal of information. An easy ride of 
ten miles brought us to the Indian reservation of Round 
valley. A mile and a half farther on was the Round 
valley hotel. We had heard, for sixty miles back, that at 
this hotel we would find good rooms, but nothing to eat. 
The report was not untrue, we could not swallow a 
mouthful of the food placed before us. There were many 
rough characters in the house. In half an hour I heard 
more swearing than I had heard up to that time in all 
my travels in California. 

The next morning the Indian agent went with me 
to a private house where, as a favor, we were given 
room and board. Half an hour later we were pleasantly 
housed in a large room opening onto a broad piazza that 
faced an orchard. Mr. Updcgraff, the master of the 
house, was a widower with two daughters and a son. In 
1850 he crossed the plains with a party of 500 men and 
women. Before they reached California, their provi- 
sions gave out, and they were forced to kill their horses 
for sustenance. Nine of the party who had fallen a day 
behind their companions were attacked and killed by 
Indians; only one escaped. Updegraff told me an inter- 
esting story about Lassen the man for whom Lassen's 
butte was named. He said that being a good and 
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honest man Lassen was swindled out of many thousand 
dollars and his ranch, whicli was the largest one in Cali- 
fornia. 

I could do but little Indian work in Round valley, 
for the old men were away sheep-shearing. The agency 
was in a bad condition ; there was a great deal of drink- 
ing and gambling among the half-breeds, and, true or 
not, it was said that officials encouraged this dissipation 
in order to get the money the Indians earned sheep- 
shearing. October 8'" Mrs. Curtin finished copying 
With Fire and Sxcord, 1,400 pages. She had taken 
down the story from dictation so in all had written 2,800 
close pages. 

In Updegraff's library I found a copy of Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress. Mrs. Curtin read it aloud evenings. 
It recalled the days in the stone house where as a boy 
I first read this remarkable book. October 15" 1 I hired a 
private carriage and started for Ukiah. It was a plea- 
sant journey. Our driver, Robert Redwine, was glad- 
some and happy. On the 80" 1 he was to many a niece of 
Judge O'Ferrall of Virginia — a man whom I know 
well. 4 In a drive of thirty-five miles we passed only 
two houses. Toward night we stopped at a halfway 
house in a ravine called Scott's valley. The ride the next 
morning was enjoyable. It was mainly down grade, and 
our horses were excellent. At eleven o'clock we were in 
Russian valley. At midday we drove into Ukiah. 

Supreme court was in session, and the hotel was 
crowded. The proprietor found a room for us in a priv- 
ate house. At the hotel were two women who had spent 
twenty years in New Zealand and Australia. They were 
well informed, pleasant persons to talk with. In the 
afternoon I started for the Indian ranch, but, discover- 

'Charles Triplett O'Ferrall, 1840-1905. Sec Dictionary of Amtricau 

Biography, xiii. 4>88.t 
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ing that I had been given an unruly horse, I returned. 
1 went the following morning and found a settlement 
of possibly a hundred Indians. 

Oct. 18 we were in San Francisco. The following 
Sunday I attended service in the Russian church and 
afterward had a long conversation with the bishop. He 
had been in Alaska and in Japan and knew both coun- 
tries well. It was a delight to speak Russian again. 
Our next stopping place was Niles where the hotel was 
as dirty as any of the halfway houses in the mountains. 
I was disappointed in the San Jose mission ; all was new 
there except one long, low building then used as a wine 
cellar. The priest was an Irishman from Ulster. I ex- 
amined the old Spanish records but found no Indian 
information of value. Then I went to Newark to talk 
with a man said to know a great deal about Indians. I 
found him, like most of the men said to be wise on 
Indian subjects. I had, however, an opportunity to 
study an Indian mound, for there was a large one 
near-by from which many human bones and Indian 
weapons had been taken. 

On the 27 ,b we were in Redding at the Golden Eagle 
hotel. Again I worked with Mike and old Norel-putis. 
The Wintus and Nosas had prepared the paper they 
wanted me to place before the president. They assem- 
bled at Bob's ranch, and the paper was signed by all 
present. At least their crosses were made in presence 
of an attorney and a few white men who were friendly 
to them. 

The week following I went to Round Mountain. I 
found many changes. Buzzard's Roost was still ruled 
by Ensign; Mrs. Ensign was no longer living. Mr. 
Hendricks was glad to see us. He was not alone; his 
sister and nephew had come from Missouri to live with 
him. At Billy Bucket's ranch they had not grown rich. 
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At the end of a week's visit I sent to Redding for a car- 
riage to take me to town. It came, and the following 
morning we started in a pouring rain. 

At Blizzard's Roost the driver inquired carefully 
about the creeks, and was told that it was possible to 
cross them. We crossed Cedar creek, but when we came 
to it again, a mile farther on, wc could not cross; the 
water was level with the bank. We turned and drove 
rapidly back to the first crossing; the creek had risen so 
that the carriage box filled and the horses had to exert 
every nerve. When they attempted the landing the first 
time and failed, the driver was terrified. I snatched the 
reins and the whip from him; I lashed the poor horses 
and shouted at them. It was a desperate moment! Wild 
with pain and fright the horses sprang toward the bank 
and readied it. Had the water been a foot deeper, we 
should have been drowned. Each year people are lost 
in crossing the creeks in that part of California. Kven 
stages are swept away. Though it was raining heavily, 
1 decided to try to reach Redding by the way of Bull- 
skin mountain. At a ranch near the foot of the moun- 
tain, one of our horses had to be shod, and we lost valu- 
able time. When darkness overtook us, we had great 
trouble in lighting the carriage lamp. It was raining 
hard, the wind was blowing, and our matches were 
damp. At last the driver unhitched the horses, and I 
held them. He covered his head and the lamp with a 
blanket and succeeded in striking a match. We waited, 
meanwhile, in fear. If the lamp could not be lighted, 
we would be forced to spend the night out in the rain, 
for we were descending a rocky mountain where the 
road was narrow and a misstep would mean a frightful 
accident. When we started again, the driver walked 
ahead with the lamp which he had detached from the 
carriage, and I drove. At the foot of the mountain we 
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were made happy by seeing, not far away, the glimmer 
of a light. We went toward it, shouted, got an answer 
back, and found shelter for the night. The next morn- 
ing near Cow creek we met a man who told us that one 
of his horses had been drowned the day before in Churn 
creek, and the man driving would have drowned had he 
not been an expert swimmer. 



XXVI 

Study and Sickness 

We were very thankful to reach Redding in safety. 
In the mail waiting for us was the first package of the 
proof of my Irish myths. 

On Thanksgiving day we started for Washington, 
going over the Northern Pflcific. I spent a day with my 
mother in Minneapolis and a day in Milwaukee. De- 
cember 8'" I reported at the bureau of ethnology and 
the following day I went north for a month's vacation. 

In Cambridge I visited Lowell and Professor Child 
and dined with John Fiske. Two days later I spent a 
delightful afternoon with Lowell. Little, Brown and 
company were to publish With Fire and Sword and a 
volume of Slav folklore which I was at work on. We 
spent the holidays in Warren, Vermont. January 17, 
1890, found us in Washington pleasantly settled at 
1112 G street. About this time I began to translate 
John the Terrible, a fine book, but as yet I have not had 
it published. I enjoy translating Russian. I am fond 
of Slav literature. I find in it a strain of melancholy 
and of self-examination which pleases me. I like the in- 
tricate working out of the motives which cause the 
characters to act as they do in the drama of life. 

March 2"' 1 I finished Prince Serebryani. We were 
happy over the event, and to celebrate it I began a new 
book On the Hills, one of the finest pieces of literature 
in the Russian language, a novel of 3,000 pages in 
which character and human motives are worked out to 
perfection. When I had translated one third and writ- 
ten a synopsis of the remainder, I tried to find a pub- 
lisher who would promise to bring out the work when 

M2 
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complete. I failed. The part I translated is now packed 
away, but I hope some day to finish the book. March 8" 1 
my Irish book, Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, was 
put on the market. I was satisfied with its appearance 
and with its reception by mythologists and scholars the 
world over. I received a great number of congratula- 
tions, especially from England and Ireland. But the 
testimony of appreciation which pleased me most came 
from Charles A. Dana, editor of the Sun, who asked 
if I would consider going to Ireland under the condition 
that he would meet all expenses and give me $500 for 
every ten myths I could find among the Gaelic-speaking 
people of the country. He would publish the myths in 
the Sun, and afterward they would be mine to put in 
book form. I accepted his proposition and later carried 
it out. 

I spent the month of March in trying to get a gov- 
ernment school for the Indians of the Upper Klamath 
and in writing the preface of With Fire and Sword, 
which, as I wished to be perfectly just to both Poles 
and Russians, cost me considerable thought and labor. 
All the summer of 1890 I rose just as light was com- 
ing and went for half an hour's walk. At that early 
hour I could walk as rapidly as I chose. On returning 
I drank a cup of coffee, then worked till breakfast time. 
After breakfast I wrote till ten minutes of nine. At 
nine I was seated in front of my desk in the bureau of 
ethnology. 

In May I began serious work on Myths and Folk- 
Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Magyars. 
About that time I went to President Harrison with the 
petition drawn up by the Wintu and Nosa Indians. I 
described to him the condition of those tribes and inter- 
ceded for them. The president promised to favor the 
petition with his executive initiative. He did this with 
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such emphasis that an agent was appointed to find land 
for those Indians. The agent found land for them in 
various places, but within the radius of their former 
possessions. When I met the Indians, five years later, 
they expressed deep gratitude for the part I had taken 
in settling them in life. 

At the end of May, 1890, we were again in Vermont, 
this time to be present at the marriage of my sister-in- 
law. When we returned, my wife's mother was with us. 
We passed a happy summer together though I never 
worked harder, for I had three books under way. 
Sept. 21" the first proofs came of Myths and Folk- 
Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Magyars. 
Business in connection with this book took me to Bos- 
ton. I was away only two days but I found time to have 
luncheon with Fiske and spend a few wonderfully pleas- 
ant hours with Lowell. After my return I was asked to 
deliver a course of lectures at the Catholic university in 
Washington. The invitation pleased me, but I had 
other work planned; I could not prepare lectures. 
About this time an article regarding my books was pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly. I appreciated it highly. 
for it was written by Fiske, whom I considered one of 
the best literary critics in America. 1 

December 12"' Brown sent me the first copy of 
Myths and Folk-Tale* of the Russians, Western Slavs, 
and Magyars, and a delightful letter came from Pro- 
fessor Child, thanking me for dedicating the book to 
him. Two days before the coming of a new year, my 
physician. Dr. Dunn, died, after a short illness. I felt 
his loss keenly, for he was a man whom I respected and 
in whose medical ability I had the greatest confidence. 
.January 30 (1891) my mother died in Minneapolis. I 

' See Atfantto Monthly, Ixvi, 368-573. Review of Sfythi and Folk-Lore 
of Ireland, by Curtin. Unsigned, but evidenUy by Fiske, and highly 
tmidatory.t 
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went to Milwaukee to be present at her burial. Little, 
Brown and company accepted for publication Michael 
Zagoskin's Men of Two Centuries, a book I had trans- 
lated in London some years earlier. With Fire and 
Sword appeared; its success was immediate and strik- 
ing. It was received with so much enthusiasm that I 
began at once to translate The Deluge, a heavy piece of 
work, for I gave six hours of each day to work going 
on in the bureau of ethnology. During morning and 
evening I could dictate fifteen pages; when I chanced 
to have a full day, I dictated forty pages. 

In March, Vassili Vereshchagin, the Russian artist, 
a man whom I had known for many years, came to 
AVashington. I called at his hotel and gave him a sur- 
prise, for he had thought that I was in Europe. He 
greeted me with joy, kissing me, Russian fashion, on 
both cheeks. Not finding at the hotel a room suitable 
for a studio, he moved to a private house on G street 
where the rooms were 'just right.' The next morning 
he came to me greatly vexed. The house was noisy, and 
the food wretched. He had told the proprietor what 
he thought of the place, had paid a month's board and 
left. A second time he tried rooms in a private house. 
Then he returned to the hotel. Vereshchagin was an 
agreeable man when everything went his way, but the 
slightest pebble in his road made him disagreeable and 
grouchy. 

March I7 ,b I was ill and called Dr. Prentiss. For 
three days Vereshchagin was in and out constantly, 
bringing flowers, books, anything which he thought 
would amuse or please me. But on the fourth day, 
when Dr. Prentiss said that typhoid symptoms were 
present, Vereshchagin disappeared from my room. He 
sent flowers and letters, but I did not see him again. 
For two weeks I hovered between life and death, then 
came a slow convalescence. When I had gained strength 
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enough to sit up, Vereshchagin had left Washington 
where he had made some good studies, but had been, as 
he told me later, uncomfortable and unhappy. Xot till 
the 26'" of May did the doctor permit me to start for 
Vermont. When I had pure air to breathe, I gained 
rapidly and was soon able to take up my work again. 
That summer I finished The Deluge and corrected the 
proof sheets. 

I decided that I would go to Europe before resum- 
ing work at the bureau of ethnology and I arranged to 
leave Vermont September 19. Our trunks were packed, 
and we were ready to start when I was seized with a 
severe chill, and before the day was over pneumonia 
developed. For three weeks I was dangerously ill, then 
I slowly recovered. We left Vermont the 12' b of De- 
cember. In Boston I received the first copy of The 
Deluge, Work accomplished brings its reward. I al- 
ways welcome with joy the first copy of a new book. It 
rouses my mental energy. I think of the books that I 
want to write and of those I want to translate, and an 
unconquerable desire seizes me to crowd more work into 
each day. 



XXVII 
The Second Irish Period (1891-93 

The 16" 1 of December we sailed for Queenstown on 
the City of Chicago. Christmas morning the Irish coast 
was sighted. In Cork there was no conveyance at the 
station. It was 'Christmas.' At last I succeeded in 
getting two side-cars, one for ourselves and one for our 
baggage, two trunks and a heavy box of books. I 
thought the weight of the baggage would be too great 
for the poor, old horse, but evidently he was far stronger 
than he looked. At the Royal Victoria we were warmly 
greeted by Mrs. Wilson, the proprietress. Four years 
had changed her from an ardent O'Brien advocate to an 
enthusiastic Parnellite. We ate our Christmas dinner 
in her private dining room and met there Father Doyle, 
bishop of New South Wales, a well informed man over- 
flowing with mirth and wit. He had traveled in the 
United States and had seen the great trees of Yosemite 
valley, but they did not impress him. He had seen 
larger trees in the jungles of New South Wales. 

On New Year's day we started for Dingle. The 
weather was perfect; the country beautiful. From 
Tralee, where we spent the night, it is fifty miles by 
train to Dingle, but it took three long hours to make the 
journey. The only passengers in the car with us were 
four nuns and an Irish fop with an English monocle. I 
tried to talk with the nuns, but, though born in Tralee, 
they knew nothing about the country we were passing 
through. The views along the road were fine. In Ire- 
land the effect of sunlight and shadow is wonderful, and 
cloud views are magnificent. That day there was mois- 
ture in the air; while some of the hills were in sunshine. 
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on others, not far away, rain was falling. 1 saw a num- 
ber of rainbows. One, particularly beautiful, hung over 
the peak of a low hill near Tralee bay. It was very wide, 
and the shades of red and green were unusually bright. 
When going from the station in Dingle to the hotel, I 
saw a wonderful rainbow. One end was off in a field, the 
other came down to the sidewalk, not forty feet in front 
of us. It vanished. The pot of gold was not to be seen. 

There were two hotels in Dingle. I stopped at Lee's. 
After considerable trouble in getting a comfortable 
room and a luncheon, we went out to look around. 
Aside from the hotels, a bank, a Catholic church, a large 
convent, and many shops, the town is made up of 
small stone houses that are one-story high and con- 
nected. The floors in those houses are of mother earth. 
In front of the houses is a stone sidewalk, and beyond 
the sidewalk a ditch with running water. As I passed 
one of these houses, I saw a man weaving. Looking 
over the half door I asked if I could come in. 'And 
welcome,' was the cordial answer. The weaver opened 
the door, drove two pigs out, and we went in. He wished 
to tell me about his weaving and about the years he had 
spent in America soon after the Civil war, but the pigs, 
not accustomed to being outside, squealed so persis- 
tently that it was impossible to hear a word. At last the 
master of the house opened the door and let them in. 
On our way back to the hotel it began to rain. From one 
of the houses a man called, 'Come in, and wait!' To 
make room for us he drove out two pigs. Determined to 
get back they squealed viciously. The woman of the 
house let them in and to keep them quiet fed them, 
putting the food down on the earth floor. Several hens 
shared the unusual meal. 

I could not find men in Dingle who knew Gaelic 
stories. A man by the name of Ferriter told me many 
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interesting things -domestic tragedies, not myths. He 
had suffered much and had been three times in prison 
for serving his people and his country. While I was at 
Lee's hotel, the agent of the Earl of Cork arrived to col- 
lect rents. He came to that poor region twice each year. 
If a man's rent for house or farm was not ready, the 
agent gave him three months to get it. If he did not 
have it at the end of that time, a writ was served, and 
he was evicted- The agent was a burly, blustering mam 
said to be merciless. One farmer told him that his wife 
had been sick for months, and that a horse had died on 
him. The agent's answer was: 'If all your cattle die, I 
must have the rent.' ■■'■■ 

A good many men from surrounding villages came 
in to pay rent, others came to see what took place. 
Among the crowd I found a man, a Mr. Lynch, who 
knew a number of myths and was willing to tell them. 
His home was near Ventry strand. For several days 
lie came to me. Then, as he was very old, I decided to 
establish myself as near his village as possible. About 
this time I received an autograph letter from William 
K. Gladstone congratulating me on my knowledge of 
languages and on my success as a mythologist. His 
words had the ring of pure gold; they gave me deep 
gratification. 

In Dingle I became acquainted with Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, a man who owned a two-story house at Ventry 
strand and was willing to rent me the upper story. 
When I went out to take possession, the rooms were 
not ready. Fitzgerald's wife, two or three other women, 
and a mute — a beggar going from hoxise to house — sat 
around a turf fire in the kitchen. After a while the 
rooms were in order but they could not be heated till 
Fitzgerald sent to town for stovepipe. That night the 
wind blew fiercely, the house shook, the turf fire 
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smoked, the sleeping room was cold, the bedding was 
damp and musty. The price paid for ancient lore is not 
small. 

The next morning Lynch came, and story-telling 
began. A strong, willing girl was found to take care 
of the rooms and cook for us. Fitzgerald got the pipe 
and put up stoves. By evening our books were un- 
packed and we were quite cozy. Our landlord was a 
man who knew the whole countryside welt, spoke Gaelic 
with more ease than English, and held intimate relations 
with the oldest inhabitants. lie knew the Gaelic name 
of every field within two miles of his home, and the 
name of each hill, cliff, and mountain for many miles. 
In the Gaelic-speaking parts of Ireland, there is a sys- 
tem of naming any spot that needs to be distinguished 
from those around it. 

Fitzgerald believed in fairies though at first he did 
not acknowledge it, at least explicitly, and in words. 
'When I was a boy,' said he, 'nine men in ten believed 
in fairies and said so. Now, not more than one man in 
ten will say that he believes in them.' It was interest- 
ing to find a society with even 10 per cent of the mem- 
bers professed believers in fairies. Of the remaining 
90 per cent a majority were believers without profes- 
sion, timid believers, men who had not the courage of 
their convictions. 

The people of any purely Gaelic district in Ireland, 
where the language is spoken yet, preserve numerous 
remnants of pre-Christian belief. These remnants are 
in many cases very valuable though they may seem 
grotesque, naive, and baseless to most observers. I 
found more Gaelic-speaking people in County Kerry 
than in any other county of Ireland; especially were 
they numerous in the villages adjacent to Ventry har- 
bor. From prehistoric times Ventry strand has been 
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used for races. It was there that Fin Mac Cool and his 
men (mythologic characters) had races and games. 
Xear the strand is the 'Field of Blood' where mythol- 
ogy says a 'world-shaking' battle was fought. Fitz- 
gerald's house stood at the intersection of roads. Not 
far away was a chapel, and half a mile beyond was the 
cemetery. The position was a good one from which to 
observe the people of the district as they passed. Don- 
keys and their drivers amused me; the donkeys were re- 
markably small, and their drivers were often remark- 
ably tall, strong men. I enjoyed watching the school 
children. At the school in that remote district, the sup- 
ply of fuel was kept good by the children. Every morn- 
ing each child carried to school a block of turf for the 
fire. 

I saw a number of funeral processions pass. The 
procession, usually a long one, halted at the crossroad, 
The coffin, carried on men's shoulders, was put down on 
the middle of the crossing, and all the people knelt 
and prayed. The prayer finished, the procession moved 
on. This custom of kneeling at the crossroads is old; so 
old that its meaning is unknown. At Ventry the mem- 
bers of an entire family in direct descent, and generally 
one removed (first cousins), are buried for generations 
in one small, stone chamber in the earth: one narrow 
grave contains them all. It may be said of a man buried 
thus that he is 'gathered to his fathers' in the strictest 
sense of the statement. His bones and those of his near- 
est kinsfolk are finally mingled in one mass. Rest, how- 
ever, those bones have not, since they are brought to the 
upper earth whenever a new coffin arrives, for to this 
one belongs the lowest place in the stone chamber. At 
one burial I saw eight coffins taken out, as well as coffin- 
Iess skulls and bones. The new coffin was placed at the 
bottom of the grave, then each coffin in its turn was 
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lowered. The coffin that has been buried longest re- 
mains on top of all the others until it falls apart. Then, 
when the grave is opened for a new burial, the pieces of 
decayed wood are thrown out — the skull and whatever 
bones are left are placed on the last coffin and covered 
with earth. 

February 20" came the worst storm that even old 
men could remember. When we woke in the morning, 
our windows were dark from snow that had drifted 
against them, and the wind was howling fiercely. Down 
in the 10x12 kitchen was the family horse. lie had been 
found, in his little stall, trembling with cold. Snow had 
blown in around him till he stood knee-deep in it. He 
was led into the kitchen, hitched by the fire, and fed on 
the earth floor. Fitzgerald sat in my room most of that 
day. It was bright and warm and clean there; the only 
comfortable place in his house. He confessed to me, and 
I afterward found that it was absolutely true, that he 
would not go out alone after dark; he was afraid of 
fairies. 

The day following the storm, there was a cattlefair 
at Dingle. People were passing from early morning. 
At fairs in County Kerry marriages are arranged. The 
parents of the prospective bride and groom go into a 
public house and, over a glass of beer or whiskey, tell 
what they will do for the couple and, if possible to agree, 
'clinch the bargain.' At this particular fair, Fitzgerald's 
uncle and aunt were anxious to clinch a bargain for their 
daughter, mainly because she was determined to go to 
America. Fitzgerald tried to help them, but their ef- 
forts failed, greatly to the delight of the daughter. 

The morning of the fair, a tinker came to me with a 
pitiful story. His wife was sick, and he had no money 
to buy medicine for her. I gave him the sum he asked 
for, and he started off. The next day he returned — 
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the top was burned out of his cap, and his clothes were 
in rags. His appearance proved that Fitzgerald was 
right when he said the money I gave him would be spent 
for drink. This tinker, when twenty-five years of age, 
had married a beggar, the daughter of a beggar, and be- 
gun begging himself. In Ireland there are 'hereditary' 
beggars; generation after generation of the same fam- 
ily beg for a livelihood. Poor people who have a roof 
over their heads are kind to these beggars; kindness is a 
part of their religion. Fitzgerald said that in his father's 
house lie had often at night seen beggars 'so thick on 
Ihe kitchen floor that it was difficult to move around 
without treading on them.' When they ask in God's 
name for charity, it is seldom refused them. 

February 26'" was a perfect day. I hired a side-car 
and went to Smerwick harbor. The nearness of the 
harbor surprised me. From the top of a ridge, a short 
ride from Ventry strand, Smerwick, as well as Ventry 
harbor, was visible. Beyond Ventry harbor a range of 
hills adds to the beauty of the view. Smerwick harbor 
is made picturesque by long, narrow, rocky ridges which 
extend into the water. Smerwick's most interesting 
point, considered historically, is Dun an Oir (Fort of 
Gold), the place where Spanish forces landed to assist 
the Irish against the English in Queen Elizabeth's time. 
The site of Dun an Oir is at the end of a small headland 
that projects into the harbor. The whole peninsula on 
which Mt. Brandon is situated is extremely interesting. 
I went first to Ballyf erriter to call on the priest, for 
I thought he could tell me the names of old men in his 
parish who were likely to know Gaelic myths. I did 
not get much information, but he took me to a hill, not 
far from his house and pointing out picturesque views, 
said: 'On the west our nearest neighbors are the Ameri- 
cans ; from that promontory yonder to the North pole 
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there is not, in a direct line, another foot of land. And 
around Sinerwicfc we have the most interesting ruins 
in Ireland.* 

After luncheon I went to Kilmalkedar to see the 
ruins of St. Brandon's church. In that churchyard are 
some of the oldest headstones in Ireland. Half a mile 
beyond Kilmalkedar there aire three beehive cells. From 
the cells we drove to Gallerus, then walked across a field 
to the oratory of Gallerus. This oratory, though of un- 
known age, is nearly as perfect as on the day it was 
finished. Built of stone and roofed with the same ma- 
terial it is so firmly and symmetrically put together that 
it will stand for thousands of years if spared by men, 
lightning, and earthquake — a magnificent example of 
dry masonry. 

Another day I went to Blasket island. When we 
came in sight of the ocean, fog obscured the islands. 
The path to the water led down a cliff, at least a hun- 
dred and twenty feet high, to a narrow cove dug out by 
the waves. The canvas boat that took us to the island 
was so light that two men picked it up and put it at the 
water's edge. At the island Ave entered a cove similar 
to the one on the mainland. A curious, busy scene was 
before us. Boatmen, their boats loaded with shells used 
for enriching land, had returned from the rocks where 
the shells were gathered. Girls and boys were helping 
the men pull the boats in, unload the shells, and put 
them in baskets. Men carried the baskets halfway up 
the steep, rocky bank. There they emptied them, and 
boys and girls loaded them again into baskets for don- 
keys to carry. Donkeys could not bring the baskets 
from the water's edge, the cliff was too precipitous. 
From the halfway place the shells were carried to the 
few potato fields on the island and scattered. An im- 
mense amount of labor for a few potatoes! We climbed 
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to the top of the cliff, and there was the village; perhaps 
twenty straw-thatched cabins, the thatch held in place 
by a network of straw ropes fastened down with stones. 
In front of each cabin was a pile of manure. Cattle are 
kept in the cabin nights. Each morning the earth floor 
is cleaned by shoveling out the straw, but it is not taken 
far from the house. It accumulates all winter, and in 
the spring is carried to the potato fields. The school- 
house is the best building on the island. It has windows, 
and the outside walls were whitewashed. 

Kate, our faithful servant, found the cleanest house 
on the island and asked of its mistress the privilege of 
boiling a kettle of water to make tea. The wind blew so 
hard that a fire could not be built outside. She made 
the tea, but we could not sit inside to drink it; the house 
was too dirty. I asked a man on crutches if he knew any 
Gaelic myths. His answer was: 'I care more about 
getting the price of a bottle of whiskey than about old 
stoi'ies.' Another man said : 'If you'll give me the 
price of a bottle of whiskey, I'll talk about stories.' I 
got no stories. Our return trip was not without danger. 
The boatmen had to row against a heavy wind. Each 
time that a wave came toward us it looked as if the boat 
would fill and sink, but it rose, went down, and up on 
another wave. Mrs. Curtin and Kate were seasick. 
Fitzgerald, pale from fear, repeated, time after time: 
'God willing, this is my last trip in a canvas boat.' We 
were thankful when we reached the little cove in safety. 

On the way to Ventry a woman came out of a cabin 
built against a sidehill and told us her story of woe. 
She and her husband had spent eight years in New 
York. They had prospered, but her husband's health 
failed, and they came back to Ireland. Now they were 
so poor that they often sufFeFcd for food. We went into 
her little windowless cabin. She stirred up the turf fire, 
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brought rope chairs, and asked us to sit down. In a 
corner near the fire a donkey was nibbling straw. While 
the woman talked to us, she sat on the earth floor with 
four of her children around her. In a pile of ashes on 
the hearth stood a starved yellow and white kitten, its 
fur burnt in patches. The woman, noticing that I looked 
at the kitten with pity, said: 'When we had a cow, the 
kitten had plenty of food, but now it won't take even a 
sip of tea.' Later in the day I went to see a man who 
was a hundred and one years of age. I thought possibly 
his mind was clear and he could tell me something of 
the old time, but he had lost grasp of mental things. 

March 6" we rode around Slca head. From the 
highest point the view of the ocean and the islands, the 
Blaskets and the Skelligs, is remarkably fine. On the 
way we passed through Comneenoole, one of the poorest 
hamlets in Ireland. It is at the edge of a rocky gulch 
on the side of a hill that slopes to the ocean. The cabins 
are old and in most cases windowlcss. To pass through 
the village the horse was taken from the side-car, and 
men drew the car down into the ravine and up on the 
opposite side. A crowd of ragged children gathered 
around to watch our progress. How the people who live 
in Conmeenoole can get food enough to sustain life is a 
mystery. 

One day, when riding through Rahinn, I stopped 
to photograph the great rock that a giant from Scot- 
land threw over Fin Mac Cool's house. Fin's mother had 
told the giant that that was the way her son amused 
himself. A woman came near and seemed interested 
in our work. To be pleasant to her I asked if she liked 
to live in Rahinn. Her quaint answer amused us: *I 
have to like it, for 't is here I found the man.' Among 
the men who knew Gaelic myths was Edward Shehee. 
To tell me those myths he walked from Dunquin to 
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Ventry strand, four miles. Shehee was a hundred years 
old ; his hearing was perfect, and his eyesight good. 

Toward the end of May, when I had obtained all 
tile myths 1 could in County Kerry, we started for Dub- 
lin. The weather was perfect, hedges were green, and 
fields were white with daisies. We were glad to leave 
Ventry. Still I had accomplished work there impossible 
to do elsewhere. I had saved from extinction many 
Gaelic myths. It is not in homes of ease and wealth that 
ancient lore is found. 

The migration of 1892 had begun. At every station 
we saw sad partings; old men and women embracing 
and crying over their children and grandchildren who 
were going to America. Some of the young were kind 
and thoughtful of those whom they were leaving, others 
were indifferent and heedless. I thought: 'Soon life in 
America, with its manifold struggles and allurements, 
will absorb these young men and women; few of these 
sad-faced old people will ever again see the dear ones 
from whom they are parting today.' The thought 
caused me pain ; I felt the deepest sympathy for those 
agonized parents, who unable to shield their children, 
had to let them go out alone to buffet with the storms 
of the world. At a station near Limerick we witnessed a 
most pathetic scene. A woman, not less than eighty 
years old, was clinging to her grandchildren, or, per- 
haps, they were her great-grandchildren, a young man 
and woman, and was wailing as at a funeral. She rea- 
lized that she was seeing them for the last time. 

My first visit in Dublin was at the Irish academy 
where I was fortunate enough to meet two friends: 
Wakeman, the artist, and Count Plunkelt. From the 
academy I went to Krumlin to call on Professor 
O'Looney, whom I found ill and discouraged. Much of 
the work he had planned was still undone, and he feared 
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that life was nearing its end. After a few days in Dub- 
lin I started for a journey around the northwest coast 
of Ireland. 

In Donegal we waited at McGinty's hotel for the 
stage to Killybegs. For luncheon I ordered lamb chops 
and coffee. When served, the chops were so tough and 
the coffee so poor that I left them and went to the hotel 
opposite and ordered beefsteak. It was just ready to 
be served when we heard the stage horn. There was no 
time for eating. The stage was a long, open side-car- 
Soon after starting rain began to fall. When we reached 
St. [Mt.] Charles, we were drenched, and I was afraid 
to continue the journey. We waited at Mclntyre's hotel 
for better weather. From Killybegs I went to Carrick 
and then to Glen Columbkille to be there on the 9" of 
June when people from neighboring parishes assembled 
to pray at the stations of the holy well. Our baggage 
had increased to four large boxes and three heavy par- 
cels, mainly books. I started the baggage off on a don- 
key-cart, we followed on a side-car. Soon a tempest of 
wind and rain came upon us and did not abate till Glen 
Columbkille was in sight. It was a troublesome ride; 
with one hand I endeavored to keep the rugs around us. 
with the other to prevent the umbrella turning inside 
out. My mind was in turmoil, for I thought that my 
books and manuscript in the boxes on the donkey-cart 
would be ruined. The road was up-grade, and fast 
driving was impossible. There was neither house nor 
building of any kind wherein to take refuge. 

On reaching the Glen we stopped at the principal 
house in the village. On the ground floor of the house 
there was a grocery just large enough to turn around in. 
a kitchen with earth floor, a 'best room,' 10x12, with a 
fireplace and cupboard, and off from that a tiny cham- 
ber with two beds in it. The 10x12 room was used as a 
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storeroom for the grocery. Apparently the windows 
had never been opened or washed. The mistress of the 
house would rent this storeroom for five dollars a week. 
There was no choice. We must either take it or go hack 
to Carrick. Ellen, a good strong Carrick girl, was with 
us. The windows were opened and the room aired ; the 
sacks of flour and meal disappeared, and soon a bright 
turf fire was blazing on the hearth. We had brought a 
hamper from Carrick with food enough for one day. 
When we found that there was no fresh meat to buy, 
we decided to live on bacon and eggs. The next morn- 
ing Ellen came to us with a doleful face and complain- 
ing voice. How was she to fry eggs in a deep, iron 
kettle. She had fried the bacon in it but, if she put the 
eggs in, she couldn't get them out. We encouraged her 
to make the trial, which she did and succeeded in a 
way. Our landlady had kept house twenty years, and 
this iron kettle was the only cooking utensil she had — 
she baked, boiled, and brewed in it. She had reared four 
children and given them plenty to eat. 

I met men from surrounding hamlets and obtained 
a few good myths. Then I returned to Carrick and re- 
sumed my journey. The first halt was at Ardara, the 
second at Glenties. The country we traveled through 
was, as our driver said, 'Wild enough.' It was hilly, 
rocky, and barren. Beyond Dunglow the earth is al- 
most hidden under stones, boulders, and blocks of gran- 
ite. I thought there could be no more inhospitable and 
unattractive place in the world, but I have since been in 
Montenegro. In such a region one would not expect to 
see a house, but there were houses here and there all the 
way, and between boulders were small patches of po- 
tatoes. I supposed that Gweedore was a town, hut I 
saw only a large hotel with extensive grounds — a resort 
for English tourists. 
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From Gweedore there are many rocks and not a few 
bog fields, but the country is Jess desolate. When near 
Gortahork, we passed a cluster of six or seven thatched 
houses. It was Bedlam, where two or three years earlier 
several widely talked of evictions took place. When the 
poor people resisted, their houses were 'tossed,' torn 
down by the inhuman executors of English law. One of 
the houses is known as 'Donald's fort,' for Donald and 
his family fortified themselves inside and struggled 
against Fate, in the form of burly, 'hell bent' policemen 
and sheriffs, till the house was completely wrecked. The 
ruins of this hamlet are indisputable evidence of Eng- 
lish brutality and oppression. 

The village of Gortahork consisted of a church, the 
priest's house, the national school building, and the house 
and store of a Mr. Gallagher. When I asked for accom- 
modations, I was told that there was a town three miles 
farther on, but when I explained that I was going to 
Tory island and the village would be out of our way, 
Mr. Gallagher gave us rooms. After we were comfort- 
ably housed, I called on Father McFadden to whom 
I had a letter of introduction. Wishing to show us the 
country around Mt. Errigal, he proposed a ride and 
picnic for the following day. The next morning was 
bright and warm, and as soon as the Letterkenny mail 
was distributed, we started for the picnic. The priest 
and his sister with Father Kelly and Father Boyle met 
us at the crossroads. We drove to the base of Mt. 
Errigal, then east eight miles farther, and leaving our 
side-cars climbed the mountain till we found a spot level 
enough to answer for a table. While we were lunching. 
Father James McFadden, the McFadden, joined us. 
Love of country and hatred of injustice has caused this 
priest much suffering. He has been imprisoned for act- 
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ing against the government during evictions and for en- 
couraging his people to resist injustice and oppression. 

Two days after the picnic, we went to Tory island. 
It was six o'clock when our little boat was pushed away 
from shore. For a time the wind was favorable, then 
it dropped, and the boat moved slowly though aided by 
'goose wings' {a sail on each side). But at long last we 
came to land in front of the village on Tory. The island, 
two miles long and from a quarter to three quarters of 
a mile wide, is in a wild part of the Atlantic ocean, ten 
miles from the northwest corner of Ireland. During 
winter it is inaccessible for a month at a time; in sum- 
mer mail is carried over once a week. On the west side 
of the island there arc stupendous granite cliffs. Gi- 
gantic rocks, apparently disconnected from the island, 
stand near it, defying the waves which pound against 
them unceasingly. The scene is one of wild grandeur. 
At the head of the island there is a magnificent cliff 
called Great Tor, or Castle of King Balor. Several 
myths are connected with this cliff. 

The industry of the island is kelp. Along the east 
coast, which is low, waves bring in quantities of sea- 
weed. When the seaweed is dry and ready for market, 
sailing vessels carry it to the mainland. After a storm 
every man, woman, and child is busy collecting this 
weed. The girls of Tory are fearless riders. They sit 
on the rump of a horse and ride at breakneck speed, 
their only hold the long reins of the bridle. When the 
horse is loaded with a basket of seaweed on each side. 
the girl kneels on the horse's rump, and, leaning over 
between the baskets, guides him with the bridle reins. It 
is a peculiar sight. The baskets are large, but the sea- 
weed trails from them to the ground. To empty the 
basket, or kreel, as it is called, it is only necessary to 
draw out the bottom. 
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On the 4 ,a of July there was a tierce wind and rain- 
storm. Stupendous whitecapped waves threatened to 
engulf the island ; many times they came within twenty 
feet of the village, then lost force and fell back. For 
several days after the storm, it was unsafe to go out in a 
small boat. While waiting for pleasant weather and a 
calm sea, I visited all the places mentioned in myth or 
story. I saw Great Tor when waves were struggling to 
hide it under spray. I saw the rock that so frightened 
the people by opening and swallowing a dog that was 
about to attack Columbkillc that all, save one man and 
Columbkille, sprang into the sea and were drowned. 
In the churchyard there is a stone that kills whoever is 
foolhardy enough to meddle with it. 

I went to 'The Place of the Holy Clay.' The story 
is told that in Columbkille's time six men and a woman 
were washed ashore on Tory. Columbkille buried them 
in one grave. The next morning he found the woman's 
body lying on the ground near the grave. He buried it 
again, and again it appeared. This happened for three 
consecutive mornings, then it was known to Columbkille 
that it was the body of a saint. He dug another grave 
and buried the body alone. Then he gave to Dugan, the 
only man left on the island, and to his descendants, for- 
ever, the right of raising dirt out of the grave when it 
was asked for in the name of God and Columbkille. 
I found the Dugan who now raises the dirt and asked 
him in the name of God and Columbkille to raise some 
for me. The old man knelt on the mound, prayed a few 
moments, then reached his arm down in a hole and drew 
up a handful of clay. He told me that a few particles 
of this clay if thrown into the sea would calm the waves. 
July 9"" the storm abated, and we left Tory. We were 
three hours in reaching mainland. At one time a heavy 
fog enveloped us, the wind blew furiously, and our boat 
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was dangerously tossed by the waves. It was an anxious 
half hour not only for us but for the boatmen. When 
back to the newspaper world, we learned that the City 
of Chicago, the steamer we crossed the Atlantic on, had 
been wrecked on the rocks of Kinsale head. 

Mr. Gallagher had found old men who knew Gaelic 
myths, so I did not leave Gortahork till the 25" 1 of July. 
Four miles from Pettigoe. on an island in Lough Derg, 
is St. Patrick's Purgatory, a place annually visited by 
thousands of pilgrims. At the station in Pettigoe we 
encountered a throng of those people on the way to 
their homes. I saw no evidence that abstinence and 
prayer had resulted in spiritual profit. From Pettigoe 
I went to Galway. At Cavan there was a three-hour 
delay. The town seemed to be sleeping. In the middle 
of the main street two hens were brooding chickens. On 
reaching Galway I went to the Claddagh to see the men 
who had told me myths four years earlier. I found that 
the old man who related to ine 'The Queen of Lonesome 
Island' was in the poorhouse; his wife was dead. 

The following day, in a miserable craft, called a 
steamer, we crossed to Aranmore (or Inishmore) . The 
other cabin passengers were a man and woman from 
San Francisco, California. Born in Ireland, they had 
returned to their country 'to get acquainted with it.' I 
spent several days on the island talking with the people 
and studying the ruins supposed to date back to 1500 
li.c. Black fort is two miles from the village of Kil- 
ronan, and the road to it is mainly over a bed of lime- 
stone rocks. In places the rocks are flat and look as if 
laid down for a pavement; again they are in steps or 
narrow broken slabs. Here and there on the limestone 
bed are huge, granite boulders undoubtedly left there 
during the glacial period, for aside from those boulders, 
there is no granite on the island. The fort is a gigantic 
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wall made of heavy rocks and stretching across a pro- 
montory, the sides of which rise perpendicularly to a 
considerable height above the sea. In the narrow space 
enclosed by the wall are the remains of beehive houses. 

The most remarkable ruin on the Aran islands, or in 
Europe, is Dun-Acngus, though Black fort antedates it 
by 1,500 years. Dun-Acngus was once a mighty fort. 
On the landside, at irregular distances apart, are three 
enormous walls. Beyond them are rows of sharp stones, 
also a defense. The space enclosed by the walls ends 
in a sea cliff 300 feet deep. Archeologically considered, 
these forts are of immense interest. There are many 
ruins on the islands; I visited them all and the numer- 
ous holy wells as well. I took down what myths the old 
people knew. One aged man, afflicted with palsy, told 
me a number of 'true stories of the old time.' In relat- 
ing them he got so enthusiastic that he rapped on my 
knees or nudged me continually. 

While we were on the island, a policeman fell in love 
with Ellen, a Carrick girl who was with us to cook when 
we found hotels impossible, and in Ireland they are im- 
possible everywhere outside of large cities. He came, 
one evening, to ask me for her, saying that he must 
have ninety pounds dowry. At first I thought he had 
been drinking. When I discovered that he was sober 
and in earnest, and was proposing in the usual way, I 
referred him to the girl and her relatives. As Ellen 
was not in love with him, the affair ended quickly. 

From Aranmore we went by steamer to Kilkieran 
Cama in Connemara. I left my wife and Ellen on the 
pier in the rain and mud and started to look for rooms; 
there were a few whitewashed houses in sight. With 
some trouble I secured two rooms, over the store and 
post office, in the house of a Mrs. Cook. I had been told 
that there were many Gaelic-speaking men in Con- 
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nemara. I decided to stay a few weeks in Kilkieran and 
make a thorough search for myths. The first difficulty 
encountered was that of procuring food and drink. I 
sent to Galway for bacon and canned Australian mut- 
ton, to Cork for coffee, and to Russia for tea. Fresh 
meat was rarely for sale in Kilkieran. I was at work on 
Pan Michael, and every hour not occupied in obtaining 
myths was spent in translating. A rainy day, or a day 
when a story-teller failed to come, I translated from 
forty to forty-six pages. Beginning with August 30 ,k 
it rained for three consecutive days. I translated fifty- 
two pages each day. Then I undertook to finish the 
translation in four days, fifty-four pages each day, and 
I succeeded. 

With September came clouds and wind. It was 
almost impossible to keep warm. We filled the cracks 
around the windows with cloth, but it was not so easy 
to fill cracks in the walls and floor. Turf burns quickly 
and does not give out much heat. 

I found in Kilkieran several persons with whom it 
was a pleasure to speak Gaelic. A young man, by the 
name of Kneigh, had a remarkably fine accent and a 
pleasant voice. I employed him to talk with me eve- 
nings. Colman Goram knew many Gaelic myths. I 
took them all down. He was a ragged, dirty man with a 
large, red lump on his forehead. He was old but he had 
a good memory, and in childhood had been taught not 
from books, but from the lips of his grandfather. Goram 
and my landlady were enemies of long standing, and 
more than once I had to rescue him from the brutality of 
her son or her servant. 

There were many sad cases of poverty around Kil- 
kieran Carna. Half a mile beyond Mrs. Cook's in a 
windowless hut, 8x10, 1 found, sitting on the earth floor, 
a woman eighty-six years of age. Her niece, who was 
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'not so smart as another.' was incapable of working for 
wages. She did odd jobs here and there and got a bite 
for herself and her aunt to eat. I befriended the poor 
old creature, gave her food and money, but I could not 
induce her to leave the hut. It was her home. 

Only on Nov. ll lB [1892] did I learn that Cleve- 
land had been elected. The newspapers of Ireland 
seemed to have gone asleep for the ages. Christmas 
found us still in Kilkieran Carna. We had spent a year 
in Ireland. Before daylight Jan. lO'" we started for 
County Kerry, going to Galway by side-car. When 
near the hills called Twelve Pins, we encountered snow 
and a cold wind. At Mamcross we stopped at Peacock's, 
the public house. I went in and meeting no one went 
from dirty room to dirtier room till I reached the kit- 
chen. There I found a woman washing clothes. My 
wife and Ellen came, and around a turf fire we suc- 
ceeded in getting warm. Resuming our journey we 
did not halt again till we came to the picturesque vil- 
lage of Oughterard. When within six miles of Galway, 
the horse broke dowu. ITe was not strong enough for a 
journey of forty miles. Martin, the driver, was a brute. 
In spite of all I could say, he kept up a constant urging 
and whipping. I remonstrated and threatened, but 
words were lost on the wretch. I thought, as Ellen said, 
that Galway would never be in it. But at seven o'clock 
in the evening we were sitting by a cozy fire in a room 
in the Railroad hotel. The next morning, at a book- 
store kept by a maiden lady, 'not for profit, but with the 
hope of doing good,' I bought an old edition of Bunyan's 
PilgrhtCs Progress. 

By a slow train we traveled to Limerick and then to 
Cork. In a bookstore in Cork I found a copy of the Isle 
of Man bible in the original language of the people — 
a language similar to Irish—a book out of print. I was 
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wonderfully glad to find and secure such a treasure. 
From Cork we went to Killorglin, by railroad. The 
stationmaster at Killorglin amused us greatly. He was 
very inquisitive, and I indulged him. After each answer 
he exclaimed: 'Well, well! Are you Americans?* 

'We are.' 

'Well, well! From New York?' 

'No/ 

'Well, well! From Springfield then?' 

'No.' 

'Well, well!' 

'I am from Washington.' 

'Well, well! Like Ireland?' 

'Yes.' 

'Well, welir 

And so it would have gone on indefinitely, but the 
side-car for Cahirciveen arrived, and we were off. It 
was an interesting ride around bluffs and across rocky 
places. Again I had a driver who was a bitter enemy 
of a hotel proprietor, and arriving at Cahirciveen he 
took me to a place where he said I could get good ac- 
commodations. One glance was enough. Only when I 
refused to stop there, did he point out Fitzgerald's hotel. 

The hotel was noisy, and the food bad. Thinking it 
possible to find rooms I called on Canon Brusnahan, 
whom I had met in Dublin, and asked his advice. He 
put on his tall hat and cloak and went with me. With 
such a guide everyone was anxious to do the best he 
could. I found rooms in the house of Mr. Brennan, and 
with Ellen for cook, we were soon comfortably estab- 
lished. The canon was interested in mythology and 
he sent for old men who knew myths. I took down many 
that were worthless but with the worthless I got a few 
valuable ones. About this time I received a present 
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from Pobedonostsev, procurator of the holy synod, a 
beautiful volume of Pushkin. 

I spent eight months in Cahirciveen, studying the 
people, collecting myths and beliefs, which are survivals 
of Druidism or of a more remote period. I translated 
many of Sienkiewicz' short stories and took up a num- 
ber of East Indian languages. The people of Cahirci- 
veen interested me, for the greater number of them 
believed in witches and fairies. Those who were most 
sincere in this belief were devout Christians. A young 
woman who had been educated in a convent told us as a 
great secret, that the daughter of a woman who lived 
near her father's house was a witch. By her magic she 
stole butter from the farmers; she drew all the richness 
of the milk from their cows to her own churn. 

Our landlady was so devout that she spent several 
hours of each day in prayer. I asked her if she believed 
in fairies. She said : 'I think they may be fallen angels, 
for it is known that there are some in the world, and that 
they would have destroyed the world long ago were it 
not that they hope that on judgment day they will get 
back to Heaven. It is possible that these angels have 
been confounded with fairies.' One day I called at the 
house of an old man who had told me good myths. By 
the fireplace sat his daughter; she was perfectly help- 
less. Her father said : 'It is not the maid that is here at 
all, but an old fairv in her place.' He sincerelv believed 

this. 

The evening preceding Ash Wednesday, all the boys 
and girls from eight to fifteen years of age were out 
with ropes to lasso any girl of marriageable age whom 
they could find. If they caught one, they tried to drag 
her to the river and throw her in, because the time had 
expired and she was not married. There was a rescue 
and much sport. On Ash Wednesday crowds of people 
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went to Canon Brusnahan's church 'to be marked,' have 
a black cross made on the forehead. The Seneca In- 
dians when going out with a child, after dark, mark the 
child's forehead with a coal, 'to keep evil spirits away.' 

During the month preceding Lent there were many 
marriages and naturally much gossip. I found that it 
was not unusual for a couple to marry without being ac- 
quainted with each other; or what is worse, hating each 
other and loving someone else. Tuesday, just before 
the time for being married expired, a woman who had 
five children married a boy of twenty. There was great 
excitement in the village. The bridegroom's mother was 
frantic with rage; the bride's grownup son gave his 
mother a sound beating. No one interfered, for the 
sentiment of the people was, 'Well does she deserve it.' 
I asked a man on the street if the young husband had 
money; his answer amused me: 'Divil a bit, but to work 
around like another.' My favorite walk while in Cahirci- 
veen was to Carhen house, the birthplace of Daniel 
O'Connell near the beautiful little river of Carhir. In 
June I went to Ballinskellig where I met two pleasant 
men: Mr. Abbot of Dublin, who entertained me with 
his queer ideas about Gaelic mythology; and Mr. Cuth- 
burt, who assisted me in getting fine views. Early in 
September I visited Derrynane, and was entertained by 
the grandson of Daniel O'Connell, in the house where 
the great liberator lived and died. 

We left Cahircivcen Sept. 12 ,h 1893. The morning 
was glorious! As we rode along the inlet, the reflections 
in the water were wonderfully fine: hills, hedges, and 
houses were there as distinct as on land. This was the 
last stage trip from Cahirciveen to Killorglin. That 
day the first train went over the rails that had been laid 
between the two towns. The country was at its best, and 
the journey to Dublin was very agreeable. A few days 
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later we crossed the Irish sea, and the next morning, 
before the great city had wakened, we were in London. 
I spent three very pleasant weeks in the city. I had 
many things to look up in the British museum and I had 
old friends to meet, among others Patrick Collins, then 
consul general, and Sir Thomas Esmonde. Septem- 
ber 18" 1 was made glad by receiving the following let- 
ter from John Fiske: 

'Cambridge July 3/93 
'My dear Jeremiah: 

'I have delayed most shockingly my reply to your 
very welcome letter. I have a wretched habit of pro- 
crastination in writing letters; it is a vile habit, but I 
sadly fear I am too old to get over it. Yon must be 
having a fine time in ould Ireland ; it would suit me far 
better than the Indians of the Klamath river. 

'By the way, Hieremias, since you last heard from 
me I have been on a lecture tour which extended into 
California, Oregon, and Washington. I was at the cen- 
tennial celebration of the discovery of the Columbia 
river. May 11, 1892; at Astoria, where I made the ora- 
tion of the day, buggod! and afterwards I got on to a 
steamer and jerked the Alaska trip, by God [italicized 
words were written in Greek in manuscript], which was 
one of the most enjoyable things 1 ever did in my life. 
When I arrived at the Muir glacier, which was as far 
from Cambridge as I ever got, it wouldn't greatly have 
surprised me if I had beheld your honored form in the 
grey distance approaching through those icy solitudes. 
For of old, as thou knowest, Hieremias mine, it was 
only needful for me to go far enough from home in any 
direction, and lo, thou wert sure to turn up. 

'It was a dry journey, methinks, in one respect; for 
in Alaska beer is few and far between (Tunc dixit 
gubernator Carolina? Septentrionalis Carolina? Australis 
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gubernatori cum cachinnatione undulante. Damnatum 
longum est parumper inter pocula!) I asked one genial 
host where was his beer, and he took me into the back 
shed and showed me his brewery V. I could have loaded 
the whole concern on to a wheelbarrow. It was home- 
brewed beer, you bet, but being very dry, I found it not 
so bad, and I did even quaff thy health in the same, O 
Hieremias mine. 

'On that same trip to Alaska I did carry with me 
and did likewise read, With Fire and Sword, and eke 
The Deluge. And after returning to my Cantabrigian 
fireside, I did give the said books to my wife to read, 
and she did read them. They are the greatest stories I 
ever read; especially The Deluge. Nothing could be 
finer than the characters of Olcnka and Kmita, and the 
way their affairs are worked out. That last great scene 
in the church is the most stirring thing I ever read. As 
for Zagloba, he is one of the greatest creations since 
those of Shakespeare. Yea, verily, Jeremiah, my Polish 
dictionary was put to good use. I cannot forbear re- 
marking on the wonderfully beautiful English of your 
translations. The naivete, the poetic feeling, the wild 
flower fragrance of that half- primitive life is well pre- 
served in your exquisite English. 

'During the past year I have seen Shepard Gilbert 
quite often. He has had a neat little fortune of $100,000 
or so left to him, so that he can now jerk his otiwm cum 
dig. I expect to lunch with him and drink to thy health, 
next Saturday at the Old Elm. I spent Saturday two 
weeks ago at Westborough with Rev. Hercules Fay. 
He is confined to his room with acute rheumatism; his 
heart is also in a bad way, and I much fear that he 
will never go out of doors again until he goes with 
dirges due in sad array. 
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'I received Prince Serebryam but have not yet had 
time to read it. Accept my thanks for the same; many 
thanks also to thy good wife for the charming photo- 
graphs. 

'With warm regards from us all, I remain, O 
Hieremias mine, 

'Thy devoted 

'Johannes.' 



XXVIII 

Scotch Gaelic 

September 30" we went to Edinburgh. I found it a 
beautiful city. It was not the modern part, however, 
which interested me. I stopped at the Edinburgh hotel 
in the new town but from morning till evening I roamed 
around in the old town. While we were in Edinburgh. 
the Duke of York and his bride visited the city. The 
illumination and decorations were fine. The city seems 
planned for just such a display. From the old town the 
new with its banners, flags, welcomes, arches, and 
myriad of lights was like a gorgeous dream; from the 
new town the old was equally beautiful and brilliant. 
The local party arrived in the evening. A vast number 
of people had assembled to welcome the heir to the 
throne. The roar from a multitude of voices in ordinary 
conversation was a sound to be long remembered. 

A few days later I spent several pleasant hours with 
Professor Blaekie and his wife, persons who inspire a 
man with the feeling that he is better for having known 
them. I was sorry to say good-bye; they were old and 
feeble, and I knew that I should not see them again. 
Among the pleasant people whom I met in Edinburgh 
was Professor Kennan. I had a letter of introduction 
to him from the secretary of state for Scotland; with 
him I examined the Gaelic manuscripts kept in Advo- 
cates library. Sunday I tried to attend evening services 
in St. Giles's; finding not even standing room in the 
great edifice I went to a near-by church where there 
were not more than a hundred and fifty worshipers. 

From Edinburgh we journeyed to the historic old 
town of Stirling and then to Oban. The scenery in the 
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highlands is nowhere grand, but it is everywhere beauti- 
ful; and at no season of the year is it quite as beautiful 
as when autumn foliage is in its glory. One day, while 
1 was looking at a volume of myths in an Oban book- 
store, a man came in who I thought was a minister. 
Noticing the book I held in my hand, he came to me 
and said: 'That is an expensive book. It should have 
been gotten up cheaper. I collected those myths.' 

'Oh,' said I, 'then you are Mr. McDougall, and I 
have a letter to you from Professor McKennon.' 
[Kennan ?] 

After reading the letter, McDougall showed con- 
siderable uneasiness. He seemed to fear that I had 
come to Scotland to carry away material which belonged 
by right to him. When I said that I had read his book 
and thought it the best collection of Scotch myths that 
had been made, he grew more talkative. And later, 
when we met on a Loch Linnhe steamer, he was cordial, 
and I enjoyed his society, for he fully appreciated the 
value of mythology. 

Loch Linnhe, the hills and glens along its banks 
gorgeous with autumn tints, was wonderfully beautiful. 
1 had decided to spend two or three months in Fort 
William. I wished to study Scotch Gaelic and I thought 
that in that small town in the highlands there would be 
men who still spoke the language. Not finding suitable 
rooms at the hotel, I sought and found them in a private 
house overlooking Loch Linnhe. Just across the loch. 
in full view from our windows, was Corpach. There 
was a great deal of fog and rain at that season of the 
year but, when the sun came from behind clouds, I de- 
lighted in watching the dense fog which had hidden 
Corpach, by degrees lose its density, grow transparent, 
and float away. 
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As soon as we were comfortably settled. I began to 
study Scotch Gaelic and to hunt for old men to tell 
me stories. Sundays I attended the Free church, for 
the service was in Gaelic. Oct. 26°' Ben Nevis' was white 
with snow. I hired a carriage and went to Spean 
Bridge to get a good view of the highest of Great Bri- 
tain's mountains. A mountain whose imposing ap- 
pearance is wholly due to its isolation, for it is only 
4,406 feet above sea level. The view was fine: in the 
background a snow mountain, at the base evergreen 
trees, and in the foreground crofters' cottages. At the 
inn I met Father McDougal, the priest at Lochaber, 
a kindly, vivacious little man. I went with him to a 
crofter's cottage to talk with the owner who he thought 
knew Gaelic myths. The old man was sitting in a wheel 
chair, knitting a stocking; his mind was clear, but the 
myths he knew were of no value. Near the ruins of 
Inverlochy castle I met a little blue-eyed boy and I 
asked his name. 'Don Cameron, Sir,' was his answer. 
It amused me, for it recalled our senator, Don Cameron. 
The name, however, is one of constant recurrence in and 
around Fort William where there are many Camerons, 
and the Christian name is usually either Don or Angus. 

Nov. 2" was a typical highland winter day. The sun 
shone out bright and clear for a few minutes, then came 
a storm of wind which bent trees and rattled windows. 
On the loch waves rolled high, and sea gulls cawed; then 
again Corpach gleamed in sunshine, and the town and 
the snow-capped hills were pictured in the placid lake. 
For a few minutes the picture was perfect, then a drift- 
ing storm cloud neared the sun. Shadows began to 
creep along the hills, and soon deep gloom settled over 
the landscape; and again came wind and rain. The 
effects of sunshine and cloud were fascinating; I did 
very little writing that day. 
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• Thanksgiving day snow clouds came and went on 
the hills across the loch. At one moment a heavy storm 
seemed to be approaching, then on a sudden it drew 
back, sped to the hillside, to the mountains beyond; 
again the landscape was hidden by fog, and the moun- 
tains were only a shade darker than the water and sky. 
Twice that day I attended sen-ice at the Free church to 
listen to Gaelic. For two months I had spent an hour 
and a half each morning with Mcintosh, the Free 
church minister, reading Gaelic. He was a helpful man 
and he was anxious that I should have a correct pronun- 
ciation of Scotch Gaelic. The leading physician was 
also a helpful man and he was a willing looner of books. 
Following our usual routine, when no social duty inter- 
vened, Mrs. C. read aloud several hours each evening. 
When the books we brought with us were exhausted. I 
borrowed from Dr. Miller. 



XXIX 

A Tour of Italy (1894) 

January 3, 1804, we went to London and a few days 
later to Paris. It was cold, even in Paris, and I decided 
that this was the time to visit Italy. On the way south 
we spent a few days in the quaint, old city of Dijon. We 
crossed the Alps one bright, moonlight night. To the 
majesty of the mountains was added the majesty of 
night. It was a glorious ride. The mountain peaks 
stood forth all the more distinctly for being crowned 
with snow. In Turin it was cold. Every bough and 
twig was white with frost. Especially beautiful was 
the frost picture in the park near the hotel, where there 
were many trees and much shrubbery. From Turin 
to Genoa the country with its hills and vineyards at- 
tracted me greatly. In Genoa we climbed an immensely 
long staircase between rows of buildings to the top of 
a hill from which there is a magnificent view of the city. 
While we were descending the staircase, we met an old 
woman going up. She was panting heavily and had 
stopped to rest. I said to her in Italian, 'You are very 
tired?' 

'Yes,' she answered, 'these hills are terrible for old 
people.' 

From Genoa to Chiavari the sea, the mountains, the 
hills dotted with villas and villages, the orange groves 
loaded with yellow fruit were a delight to the eye. No 
wonder that part of Italy is famed for its beauty and its 
climate. In Pisa I was interested only in the baptistry 
with its echo which in musical tones repeats the voice 
three times, the cathedral with fts mosaics and paintings, 
and the Leaning tower. 
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Thursday morning January 18" we reached the 
'Eternal City.* Immediately after securing rooms at 
the Anglo-American, we went to St. Peter's. One pe- 
culiarity of that building is that it is light and warm in- 
side. The architect evidently did not know that vile air, 
dampness, and dim light roused awe in morbid minds. 
I was deeply interested in St. Peter's, for it recalled all 
the great events connected with the struggle of Christi- 
anity over Paganism. A thing which struck me forcibly 
was the inscription at the base of the dome: 'Thou art 
Peter, and on this rock I -will found my church ; and I 
will give to thee the gates of the region of Heaven. 1 I 
would like to have time to follow out the steps by which 
that colossal assumption was made whereby the head of 
an obscure community that concealed itself in catacombs 
claimed for himself a higher position and a greater au- 
thority than has ever been claimed by man before or will 
ever be claimed by man hereafter. 

From St. Peter's I went to the Colosseum which is 
the highest architectural achievement of aboriginal man. 
It is beyond description imposing on the mind. The 
greatest expression of the force of a society, before 
moral ideas have appeared, when it wants to see the 
reflex of its own power. It is as savage and wild as an 
Indian dance taken at the very height of its wildness 
and fixed there for the ages, ossified. The Pantheon im- 
pressed me as having an imposing individuality. The 
columns are borrowed from the Greeks, but the body 
and dome are not borrowed ideas. They are, I think, a 
copy of what we see in this world: the circular horizon, 
and the heavens as a dome. It is deplorable that the 
portico of so magnificent a temple was destroyed. 

I have never seen anything that gave me such an 
impression of a great and weighty public life buried, as 
it were, under a geological stratum, as the Roman 
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Forum. I spent much time there rebuilding the temples 
and listening to the debates of the consuls and senators 
of ancient Rome. Standing on Capitoline hill I recalled 
many of the triumphal processions which, with gorgeous 
show and grandeur, had marched on to that elevation, 
having in their train of prisoners sovereigns and noted 
warriors. Finding the woman who had charge of the 
Tarpeian rock, I gained entrance to a beautiful garden 
built above it. I stood on the edge of the rock and look- 
ing over saw the Gauls creeping up. I heard the sacred 
geese cackle, and saw the Romans rush to the defense. 
I often went to the Janiculum, for from no other emi- 
nence in Rome is there such an extensive view of the 
city and the Alban hills. Not far away is St. Pietro in 
Montorio, the church built over the spot where Peter is 
supposed to have been crucified. In the floor of that 
church, side by side, are the slabs which mark the graves 
of Roderick O'Donnell, and Hugh O'Neill of the 
Bloody Hand. Irish patriots should remove the ashes 
of their countrymen and honor them by burial in Ire- 
land. I spent many hours in the churches and galleries 
of Rome. Of all the famed paintings in the Vatican 
'Pity' and the 'Last Communion of St. Jerome' by 
Domenichino appealed to me most. 

I met many pleasant people. I was entertained and 
dined by Monsignor O'Connell, rector of the American 
college; by Monsignor Kelly, rector of the Irish college; 
by our American minister, William Potter of Phila- 
delphia; by Siemiradzki, the Polish artist and by Vedder, 
the American artist; by W. J. Stillman, once an 
Athens diplomat, but at that tune special correspon- 
dent of the London Times; by Countess Ressi; and by 
many others. 

At a reception given by Mrs. Stillman I met John 
Hay, afterward secretary of state. When Stillman in- 
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troduced us. Hay said: 'Jeremiah Curtin? I have 
known him for a long time.' Then he spoke understand- 
ingly and with appreciation of my Indian and Gaelic 
work and of my knowledge of languages. It was plea- 
sant for me to know that my work was valued by such 
a student as John Hay. I met many Poles, and each 
one expressed deep gratitude for what I had done for 
Poland by making its great writer known to the Kng- 
lish-speaking world. Bronislav Iazdovski, a friend of 
Sienkiewicz, told me, and some months later Sienkie- 
wicz confirmed his words, that Sienkiewicz felt that no 
author had ever had his books translated by a more con- 
scientious and sympathetic man — that I had caught the 
very spirit of his words. 

After a stay of five weeks' duration in Rome, we 
went to Naples. I was greatly disappointed at the im- 
pression that all Christian monuments made on me: 
not so much, perhaps, by the idea involved in them, as 
by the very bad and poor expression of the idea. In all 
monuments of ancient Rome there is directness, clear- 
ness. In the Christian monuments the means of ex- 
pression are poor, in many cases trivial, and in some 
cases absolutely false; while in the Pagan monuments 
there is a reality, a force, and a vividness which is par- 
alleled only by the ringing call of a trumpet to battle; 
no doubt; clear cut. A great deal in the Christian monu- 
ment is the value of the material, the costliness of the 
ornamentation; while in the old Roman monuments 
that element did not appear, the only idea seemed to be 
to express what was really in the mind. In an old 
Roman monument there is no hypocrisy or conceal- 
ment; its greatness is in its sincerity. 

The day following our arrival in Naples, we visited 
Pompeii and wandered around for many hours, going 
from street to street and from house to house. I^ater. 
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descending a long flight of stairs and going through 
dark passages, we stood in the pit of the theater in 
Herculaneum. I visited the historical places in the 
neighborhood of Naples and the pleasure resorts as well. 
One beautiful day I drove along the seacoast, getting 
grand views of headlands and islands, till I came to 
Posszuoli, where Paul landed when on his way to Rome. 
Going through the town and up the hill, I reached the 
theater where Xero entertained Tiridates. And then, 
continuing my climb, came to the crater of an 'extinct' 
volcano — a treacherous place, I thought. The earth 
trembled under my feet. Later I was at the grotto of 
the Cumam Sibyl on the bank of Lake Avernus. An 
old man met me near the entrance of the grotto, and 
with him I went through the dark narrow passages. 
Afterward I drove to Baiaj, Misenum, and Cunuc. I 
visited all the near islands of the Mediterranean and 
then returned to Rome. 

March 3" 1 the Pope said mass in the Sistine chapel. 
I had complimentary tickets, which was well, for the 
chapel is small, and thousands could only get admit- 
tance to the halls through which the Pope passed on his 
way to the chapel. The gaudy pageantry of the pro- 
cession astonished me. It is equaled only by the lord 
mayor's show in London. A survival of barbaric pomp 
and pride! The Pope passed near where I stood. His 
clear-cut, intellectual face was pallid as death, but his 
eyes were bright and expressive. Leo XIII was a Ro- 
man, a deep thinker, and a brilliant executive. Cardinal 
Ledochowski expressed a desire to see me. I called, and 
we had a long and satisfactory conversation mainly on 
the political and social condition of Russia and Poland. 
Ledochowski was a patriot, who never lost an opportun- 
ity to work for his people and his country. I was often 
at the Vatican, for the works of art in the galleries fas- 
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cinated me. Though I spent much time in studying the 
ruins of ancient Rome, and medieval and modern art 
and architecture, I still found time for literary work. 
I was writing the preface of my second Irish book and 
translating Children of the Soil. 

Towards the end of March we went to Florence. 
First I did what I had long had in mind : I visited the 
house where Dante was horn and the church where he 
was married; the house where Cellini lived, where he 
cast his famous 'Perseus,' and where he died; the house 
where Machiavelli died; and the tomb of Michelangelo. 
The days spent in Florence were for me days of great 
mental and physical activity. I visited galleries, mu- 
seums, and churches and drove to all the historical places 
in the surrounding country. There were many Ameri- 
cans at our hotel. I remember specially a man and 
woman who sat at table with us. Major Smyth and wife, 
from Atlanta, Georgia. One day when conversing with 
the major, I asked if he knew Henrj- W. Grady. Mrs. 
Smyth answered quickly: 'He is a neighbor of ours. 
He is a witty man but he has no respect for any one; 
he spares neither friend nor foe. I will give you an in- 
stance. There arc two women in Atlanta who were very 
kind to Grady when he was poor. They are homely and 
dress in bad taste. One day last summer Grady was 
driving a span of colts. A friend asked if they were 
steady. "O, yes," said Grady, "I passed so and so [nam- 
ing the two women] this morning, and they never 
shied." ' 

Grady's sins were many, when told by his political 
opponents, but he was one of the most brilliant men 
America has produced. 

From Florence we went to Venice. In the compart- 
ment with us was a loquacious English woman, who had 
spent thirty years of her life in India. She affably 'short- 
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ened the road' for us by relating adventures and describ- 
ing some of the peculiar institutions of India. She told 
of a (Hindu) convent where the nuns would not boil 
water for fear of destroying life; would remain in bed 
till a certain hour in the morning from fear of breathing 
in and destroying life in the air; and, for the same rea- 
son, when they retired for the night, or for meditation, 
they put a cloth over their mouths, removing it only 
after all was quiet in the building and outside. Com- 
mon sense plays a small part in some of the religions 
and beliefs of this world. 

At first the gaiety and excitement in Venice inter- 
ested me. There is a certain social life on those canals 
which streets can never have. I hired a gondola and a 
handsome gondolier — he was good-natured as well — 
and each morning and evening I spent hours on the 
water. Palaces and churches in Venice are somehow dif- 
ferent from palaces and churches in other cities. 

One dav chance led me to St. Michael's island. It 
should be called 'Cemetery island,' for only graves are 
there. Roaming around in that cemetery, which is one 
of the dreariest cemeteries on the face of the earth, I 
came to the grave of Eugene Schuyler. It is marked 
by a plain headstone with an assuming epitaph. Fol- 
lowing the name, comes the statement that he was a 
'Statesman, Diplomatist, Traveler, Geographer, His- 
torian, Essayist, at the time of his death Diplomatic 
Agent and Consul-General of the United States of 
America in Egypt.' As I stood by that neglected grave 
and read the epitaph, I wondered why the friend or rel- 
ative, who had such an exalted idea of the man's attain- 
ments, did not bury him in his own country, or cause 
his remains to be carried there for burial. 1 

• Docs tills pay Schuyler off for writing Clay he Is glad that Curtin 
'tan no more borrow money or get drunk' In Russia?! 
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At last I was weary of Venice. One chilly morning 
our gondolier took us to the railroad station, which 
seemed miles away as we rowed along between houses, 
turning sharp corners here and there and going from 
one canal to another; but at last it was reached, and we 
were soon on the train for Verona. From Verona to 
Milan the scenery is fine, for the Alps are in view. To 
see the original of 'The Last Supper,' I stopped over 
in Milan. From Milan to Lucerne I reveled in moun- 
tain scenery. When traveling in high places, I am al- 
ways exhilarated, roused to a certain degree. This jour- 
ney was one of continual dettght — snow-capped peaks, 
a wondrous play of sunlight and shadow. Here and 
there a village nestled in a rugged valley far below us. 
Kaleidoscopic snatches of magnificent scenery, as the 
train shot in and out of tunnels, kept me alert. At one 
time mighty peaks loomed above us, again we circled a 
mountain that overlooked a sea of mountains. 



XXX 

With Charles A. Dana 

In Lucerne I met Lady McGregor, wife of the gov- 
ernor of New Guinea, an observing and well informed 
woman. Through her descriptions, I became so inter- 
ested in the native people of New Guinea, their customs 
and superstitions, that I planned a journey to that 
country. To the present, however, the plan has not been 
carried out. I also met Rev. James Jefferies, a Congre- 
gational clergyman from Adelaide, Australia. He gave 
me much useful information regarding the economics of 
his country and the semi-savage races living there. 
When he saw that I was interested, he began to persis- 
tently urge me to go to Australia and buy a sheep ranch. 
'There is no money in literature,' said he. 'Why bother 
with it? Why spend time that spells cash in learning 
languages and collecting ancient lies?' To explain the 
question from my standpoint was useless; I did not at- 
tempt it. 

From Lucerne to Lausanne and then to Montreux. 
Naturally, I visited the much written about castle of 
Chillon, went into its so-called 'Hall of Justice,' the 
relic of a terrible past. I stopped at Lausanne for no 
other purpose than to visit the garden where Gibbon 
finished the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. In 
Montreux the air was cool, but there was no place where 
I could live quietly and work for a time. The hotels 
were thronged with guests. Geneva was too warm; I 
decided to go to London. The ride along the Rhone was 
a delight. The day was bright, and the river in places 
was as green as the foliage on its banks. Two days 
after leaving Geneva, we were at the Hotel de Louvre 
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in Paris and a week later at 67 Great Russell street, 
London — a quiet place where, when a leisure moment 
came, I could spend it in the British museum. Always 
when in London, I learn some new language. I have 
only to go to the bible house, obtain a bible in the 
language I wish to study, then go home, and, with the 
aid of an English bible, work it out word by word. I 
was at this time trying to acquire some of the languages 
of South Africa. 

April 21" Patrick Collins, our consul general, gave 
a dinner to Augustin Daly and invited twenty gentle- 
men, myself among the number. Bayard, the ambassa- 
dor was there; Justin M'Carthy; and T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Bayard's speech was a failure, but there were 
skilled speech makers present, and the dinner was dis- 
tinguished for flow of wit and repartee. Daly was a 
genial man and a good speech maker, and so was Justin 
M'Carthy. About this time Charles A. Dana and Mrs. 
Dana arrived in London, and during the few days of 
their stay Dana and I were together a good deal. Dana 
was a man of deep, insight, a man who roused and 
brought out all that was best in the mind of the person 
with whom he was talking. He made a life study of the 
problems of human government, hence could speak with 
authority; his %vords carried conviction. I never left 
him without feeling that he had given me new ideas, that 
I had learned much from conversing with him. 

While Dana was in London, I received a letter and 
package of books from Pobedonostsev — books lie had 
written himself. When Dana saw the books, he said: 
'For years I have had a great desire to meet Pobedo- 
nostsev, the man who controls church, and to a certain 
extent, state, in Russia, but I want to be introduced to 
him by someone whom he knows as intimately as lie 
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does you. Then he will have confidence and will, per- 
haps, talk with me freely.' 

I said: 'When you know what day you will arrive 
in St. Petersburg, telegraph to me. I will meet you 
there.' 

June 4' h the telegram came, and three days later 
Mrs. C. and I were en route for Russia. We crossed 
to Flushing; rested a day at Hotel du Nord in Berlin, 
then went direct to St. Petersburg. At the Russian 
boundary the sudden change of language is striking. 
All day you and those around you have been speaking 
German. The train halts, men and boys, with shirts 
outside their trousers, come in and ask if you have bag- 
gage to carry; they are speaking Russian. It is a de- 
light for me to hear the Russian language, a language 
which is as melodious and beautiful when spoken by a 
peasant as when spoken by a highly educated man. On 
that occasion I was so delighted that I not only handed 
over my suitcase but gave the man all the silver I had 
in my pockets. At that boundary station, twenty-one 
years earlier, we had met and lunched with Prince 
Gortchakov. The station was unchanged, but Gortcha- 
kov had been, for several years, 'in that other world.' 
Beyond the boundary are Lithuanian forests. The coun- 
try is sparsely settled. Here and there are peasant vil- 
lages. The houses are of wood and are straw-thatched. 
It is not unusual to see a stork's nest, a mass of dry 
grass and sticks, on the end of a roof; sometimes there 
is a nest at each end of the roof. Generally a stork 
stands near the nest. A curious sight! 

On the train was a Lithuanian-Pole. Finding that 
I spoke his language, he grew talkative. He tried to 
impress upon my mind the fact that nearly every Pole 
who had won distinction in the world was a Lithuanian 
by origin. He claimed Sienkiewicz, and later I discov- 
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ered that the claim was just. He spoke of Sienkiewicz* 
early life, his sojourn in Anaheim, California; his re- 
turn to Poland, his marriage, the death of his wife; and, 
after many years, his second marriage, followed by a 
divorce some six weeks later. He told me that it was 
already very warm in St. Petersburg. I at once decided 
to go to Zarskoe Selo, where the air is cooler and purer 
than in the city. 

It seemed as though half the streets of St. Peters- 
burg were being repaired. There was disorder every- 
where. Dana was at the Grand Hotel d'Europe. He 
was delighted with Russia and Russians. He had em- 
ployed a student to teach him the language. Russian 
church architecture pleased him immensely. I was glad 
of this, for I think there is no church in the world as at- 
tractive externallv as the Russian church. He had re- 
cently seen, in Moscow, the Kazan Mother of God 
carried in procession. Meanwhile, the real Kazan image 
was in St. Petersburg; the substitution amused him. 
In speaking of the religions of the world, he said that 
most of them were founded on mythology. When his 
children were young, he did not consider it wise to nar- 
row the power of judgment which they would have 
when men and women by rearing them under the in- 
fluence of any particular church. He taught them mor- 
ality and gave them a good education. When they were 
old enough, they studied church history. When they 
were men and women, two of the four became Episco- 
palians, and two chose to remain untrammeled by doc- 
trines and creeds. 'All four,' said he, 'became excellent 
citizens and good fathers and mothers.' Speaking of his 
travels he said that his journey in Egypt gave him more 
pleasure than any other journey he ever made; that 
watching passers-by from the window of his room in 
Shepheard's hotel, Cairo, had given him the keenest de- 
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light. He urged me to go to Egypt, stay as long as the 
weather would permit, and go as far up the Nile as 
possible. 

June 13 I went early from Zarskoe Sel6 to St. 
Petersburg, for at a certain hour Dana and I were to 
call on Andrew White, the American minister. I found 
Dana drinking coffee. We began to discuss American 
politics and we got so interested that when we thought 
of our appointment it was too late to keep it, so we 
went to the Hermitage to look at paintings. Along the 
street Dana asked frequently, pointing to a shop sign, 
*What does that sign say?' At last he said, in sport: 
'You know all these languages, but I can give you a 
word that will puzzle you.' He gave the Iroquois word 
for Great Spirit and was astonished, or professed to be, 
when I told him the meaning of it. When young, Dana 
was a clerk in a store in Buffalo. While there, he met 
Indians from the Seneca reservation, and being an en- 
thusiastic student of languages he learned more or less 
of the Seneca language. The next day we lunched with 
Andrew D. White, and I arranged to introduce White 
and Dana to Pobedonostsev. The hour appointed was 
10:00 p.m. We remained with him till midnight. Dana 
was greatly pleased with Pobedonostsev and with the 
way he was received by him. I asked Pobedonostsev to 
give Dana one of his books; he did so gladly and then 
gave him a most beautiful box in the shape of an Easter 
egg- White's statement regarding the procurator of 
the holy synod was that for the past twenty years he 
had made Russian history. 

By appointment I spent the next evening with 
Pobedonostsev. We talked till twelve o'clock about the 
political condition of Russia. He knew exactly what 
value to give to the friendship of Germany and to the 
friendship of France. I spoke of the Russian emperor 
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and what he might accomplish. Pobedonostsev's answer 
was: 'Yes, if there is only brain enough.' I shall never 
forget our heart to heart talk that evening. It was day- 
light when I left his house. A man must live long in a 
foreign country, learn its language, mingle with its in- 
habitants, and know their aspirations, their hopes and 
their fears before lie is competent to estimate the genius 
of the country and the wisdom of its great men. 

At Dana's rooms I met Mrs. McGahn, a Russian 
woman, the widow of our American correspondent dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war. We found that we had a 
common friend in Vereshchagin. the artist. Her de- 
scription of Vereshchagin was correct. She said: 'He 
is a genius but, like many a genius, he is on the verge 
of insanity. He is the greatest crank living. I was in 
New York when he came there to exhibit his pictures, 
and for four months he made my life miserable.' I en- 
joyed being in St. Petersburg but I found that many 
of my old-time friends were 'in that other world.' The 
city was unchanged, but on the streets I rarely saw a 
familiar face. Twenty years earlier I seldom walked a 
block without meeting an acquaintance. For the first 
time the buildings of St. Petersburg struck me as being 
false — a lie, in fact. They are constructed of brick but 
are stuccoed to look like stone. In that climate the 
stucco is continually falling and exposing the falsehood. 
The pavements of the city are the worst in the world; 
riding is a misery in place of a pleasure. June 16'* I 
spent the evening with Pobedonostsev, reaching Zars- 
koe Sel6 at 10:00 a.m. The ride from the station to 
the hotel was wonderfully pleasant. At first it was twi- 
light, then gradually the sky was illumed by the deli- 
cate glow which precedes day, and before I reached the 
hotel, the sun was above the horizon. 
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June 17 I lunched with Dana and White, and the 
following day we all went (Dana and Mrs. Dana, my 
wife and myself) to Terioki in Finland, where White 
and his family were spending the summer. Their cot- 
tage was in a pine forest near the shore of the Baltic sea, 
an ideal place to spend the warm months of summer. 
White is a most affable host, Dana was at his best. lie 
was a pleasant man, clear, incisive, positive; a strong 
American but also full of fun, one of the most charming 
persons it has been my good fortune to meet during a 
life which is now growing long. The visit was very en- 
joyable. On our return to the city, I gave a breakfast to 
Dana and General Chernyacff, the hero of Tashkent. 
I wanted them to know each other. 

Chernyaeff's personal appearance attracted Mrs. 
Dana; she thought he looked 'exactly as an old hero 
should look.' Always a remarkably homely man, he 
was at this time lame and decrepit, but he carried him- 
self with military dignity. By Dana's request he spoke 
of the conquest of central Asia. Afterward he very 
freely expressed his opinion of the Russian government. 
Chernyaeff was a radical oppositionist. 

On the 20" 1 we said good-bye to Dana and Mrs. D.. 
who were starting for America. Two days later I parted 
with Pobedonostsev, who kissed me on both cheeks, as 
he said, 'Dosviddniya' (until we meet again). Kissing 
on such an occasion is customary in Russia, among 
men who are intimate friends. 

At the station in Vilna I met an old friend, Genghis 
khan, a Russian officer, and a descendant of the Great 
Genghis, and we spent a few pleasant hours driving 
around the city. We went to the bank of the river and 
to the old fortress. 

At the Russian boundary I found that our passports 
were incomplete; the Zarskoe Selo official had failed to 
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state that we were going abroad. The only arrangement 
I could make was to send a telegram to that official and 
await an answer. This required, as it proved) a delay of 
more than forty-eight hours. We were in a small town; 
rain fell steadily, and time passed slowly. But at last 
the telegram came, and we were oif. 

Two hours brought us to Koenigsberg, the home of 
Kant, where we spent a day. In Marienburg we visited 
the famed castle of the Knights of the Cross. On a time 
all northern and western Europe was controlled by men 
living in this castle, men who from being simple monks 
became a great power in the world. Our next stop was 
in Rozendaal, Holland, a place where dogs, women, and 
sheep work. In Germany I had frequently seen a dog 
and woman drawing a cart, but in Rozendaal a sheep 
often takes the dog's place. The old city of Antwerp, 
on a time one of the largest emporiums of Europe, was 
interesting for me. I went to the historical places in and 
around the city and then to the exhibition. In the art 
gallery I saw many noteworthy paintings by Antwerp 
artists. One, the most attractive modern painting I saw, 
was called 'Defending the Herd.' It portrayed a buffalo 
killing a lion. The red glow of sunset illumed the sand 
and stones of the desert. The coloring was fine, and 
the action represented was striking. 

Again we were at Charing Cross hotel in London, 
but only long enough to meet a few of my acquaint- 
ances : T. P. O'Connor, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Dillon. 
and others. July 8 rt I spent the evening with Sir 
Thomas Esmonde and Dillon talking politics, over a 
supper on the terrace of the house of parliament. 



XXXI 
The Hebrides 

I thought I might find a good deal of Gaelic folk- 
lore in the possession of the inhabitants of the Outer 
Hebrides; hence.. I decided to go there. But first I 
went to Glasgow to see something of shipbuilding on 
the Clyde; and then by steamer to Oban. The weather 
being stormy, the passengers crowded into the small 
cabin, and there a self-satisfied woman took it upon 
herself to entertain us by describing the personal ap- 
pearance of the Duke of York : 'He was disappointing; 
shorter than his wife; he looked insignificant when 
standing near Englishmen of ordinary height.' She also 
expressed her opinion of his character and mental abil- 
ity. When the steamer reached the pier at Oban, a 
thunderstorm was raging. 

Early the next morning we were on a steamer 
bound for the Hebrides. Aside from my wife and my- 
self there were six cabin passengers ; an agent and sur- 
veyors going to the Isle of Rum. Rain was falling; I 
could not sit on deck but I watched the shores and if any 
particularly fine cliff or bit of landscape came in sight I 
ventured out for a better view. For hours fog hid the 
hills of Skye, but toward evening it lifted, and the hills, 
with their saw-teeth tops, stood out clearly. Rocks and 
boulders are so piled up on Dunvegan head that it looks 
like an enormous fortress. The evening was bright and 
clear, and I enjoyed that rare cliff scenery. Not far in- 
land is Dunvegan castle, the oldest inhabited castle in 
Scotland. In that castle is carefully treasured a flag 
which a fairy ancestor gave to the founder of the fam- 
ily. From Dunvegan our steamer crossed to Loch 
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Maddy. A few passengers from Skye were landed. 
Then, going a short distance out, anchor was cast. We 
must remain there that night and the following day, for 
it was after sunset Saturday, and no pious Scotchman 
will run a steamer on Sunday, even for the short dis- 
tance between North and South Uist. 

At midnight, or rather just after midnight, hence, 
Monday morning, anchor was raised and at 3:00 a.m. 
we were at Boisdale, South Uist. Fortunately, the hotel 
was near the landing. Early in the day I hired a 'trap' 
and, with the landlord for driver, went to a small village 
three miles away. The village consisted at that time of 
four or five stone buildings and a large number of 
thatched cottages which were peculiar in appearance, 
for the roofs sloped on four sides and ended a few feet 
from the ground. In this village most of the old, and 
many of the middle-aged, men spoke Gaelic. I engaged 
rooms of Macauley, a man who lived in a good-sized 
stone house. The next day I began to hunt for folklore. 

South Uist is as rockv as Connemara. Where there 
is any soil at all, it is" turf on a granite bed; were the 
rocks under the turf porous, the island would be un- 
inhabited, for there would be no water. There are no 
trees in North or South Uist. As soon as we were settled 
in our new quarters, we went out to look at the village 
and surrounding country. Here and there were small 
ponds. In one I saw some beautiful lilies. While I was 
trying to get two or three without wetting my feet, an 
old woman who had been 'minding' cows came and in- 
sisted on wading out and gathering a basketful. When 
I offered money in exchange for the lilies, she stoutly 
refused to take it. The lilies were for 'the lady.' The 
lady afterward went to the woman's cabin and found 
tliat she was very poor. 
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After talking with a number of old men and not 
finding one who knew myths, I decided to go to the 
island of Kriskay and see if the priest there knew any 
wise, old men. It was six miles from the village to the 
shore opposite the island. I hired a horse, a boy, and a 
'machine' for the trip: the horse was fat and slow, 
the boy 'not as wise as another, 1 and the machine was a 
springless wagon. The road was stony; the jolts and 
thumps we got were not easily forgotten. At the shore 
was a building called 'Kilbride post office' and a house 
which answered for an inn. A talkative woman came 
out of the inn and told me that it was Sunday and all 
the men were 'off somewhere.' There was no one to row 
me (o the island but, if I took a short cut to a hill be- 
yond the farmhouse and lighted a fire, a boat would 
come from the island and take us over. This seemed 
simple enough when she pointed out the farmhouse. 
But when we got to the hill. I found that there was only 
wet seaweed to start the fire with. After spending half 
an hour in useless endeavor, I sent the boy to the farm- 
house to bring me some pieces of burning turf; he came 
back with one piece. Then I went to the house and re- 
turned with a basketful of dry peat. A fire was started, 
and we sat down to wait — no boat came. We got hungry 
and sent to a farmhouse for a pitcher of milk and a loaf 
of bread. Another hour passed ; then we saw a boat leave 
the island. I asked the boy if he thought the boat was 
coming. 

'Oh, yes.' 

When I asked: 'Do you think it is coming for us?' 
he said : 'No, it's not coming/ His answers were amus- 
ing, if not reassuring. 

But the boat came to land and, after a dangerous 
walk over rocks and wet seaweed, we started for the 
island. When we got there, the tide was out; we could 
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not make the usual landing, so again we had a long walk 
over rocks and slippery seaweed. 

As nine tenths of the population of Eriskay are fish- 
ermen, the priest's house surprised me. It was large, 
well built, and nicely furnished. Father McDonald 
was hospitable and obliging. We dined with him, and he 
not only told me of old men who knew myths but prom- 
ised to send them to me. When we were ready to leave, 
our boatman was missing; when he was found, his dog, 
Tweed, took a notion to stay on the island, and had to be 
forced into the boat. Rowing was difficult, for the wind 
was against us. But at last we came to land near the 
farmhouse, then we walked through the fields to the 
post office where the fat horse and the machine were 
waiting. The odor of the fields with the evening dew 
on them was delightful. At 11:00 p.m. we were back 
at Macaulcy's. 

A few days later bad news came from Vermont; 
there was serious sickness in the family. We decided 
to start immediately for America. July 24" we left 
Macaulcy's at one o'clock at night to meet the steamer 
at Loch Boisdale. It was a beautiful moonlight night. 
I wished that some of my friends, John Fiske, for in- 
stance, could see us 'starting for America,' crossing the 
rocky island of South Uist in the moonlight, an old 
Scotchman guiding a horse that had to be urged at 
every step. As we reached the landing, the headlight of 
the steamer was visible in the distance. 

July 26" 1 we were in London. To get baggage I had 
left in Ireland we crossed the Irish channel and went by 
train to Cork. July 29' fc we sailed from Queenstown on 
a Cunarder. Among the passengers were Major and 
Mrs. George of New Zealand. Mrs. Sheldon, a woman 
who had recently written a book on Africa and was 
planning to establish a colony there — a very self-satis- 
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fied person. Mrs. Lockwood and daughter from 
Buffalo sat at our table. They had left New York for 
a protracted visit abroad. After a week in London, dur- 
ing which both mother and daughter suffered from 
homesickness, they decided to get back to the United 
States as quickly as possible, so sailed on the first out- 
going steamer. 



XXXII 

Mexico—A Bullfight 

August 8" 1 we were in Bristol, Vermont. Our dear 
one was recovering from what had been a dangerous 
illness. On the 25'" of August I went to Warren to 
work there for three or four months to finish Fairy 
Tales of Ireland and Children of the Soil, and to spend 
as much time as possible on the study of Oriental lan- 
guages. Sickness came, and I remained in Warren 
much longer than I had expected to. April 13, 1895, 
1 began the translation of Quo Vadis. As Sienkiewicz 
only gave the publishers in Poland a few pages at a 
time, it was slow work for me. 

We left Warren May 8". In Boston, by appoint- 
ment, I met Charles Bowditch, who urged me to under- 
take a 'linguistic exploration' in Mexico and Guatemala, 
having in view the deciphering of the hieroglyphics 
found on ruins in those countries. A society of Boston 
men would bear the expense, and the material I obtained 
would be published under my own name. I asked till 
September to consider the proposition. I spent a day 
with Fiske and dined with my old friend, Professor 
Child. In New York, in an after-dinner conversation 
with Charles A. Dana, I mentioned the work I had un- 
der consideration, and he immediately said : 'Jeremiah, 
I want to give you a letter to President Diaz,* and 
though I had not fully decided to go to Mexico, he 
wrote the following letter. 

'New York, May 15, 1895. 
'Sir 

'Permit me to present to you my friend and country- 
man Jeremiah Curtin, a scholar of extraordinary learn- 
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ing and a writer of most remarkable ability, who visits 
Mexico for the purpose of studying the Indian lan- 
guages and with the design of recording and giving to 
the world the treasures of primeval legends and tradi- 
tions which exist there and which as yet are but imper- 
fectly and vaguely known to the students and the phil- 
osophers of other lands. With such an object in view I 
think that Your Excellency will pardon my presump- 
tion in thus addressing you and in asking that you will 
kindly grant to my friend the favor of your all-powerful 
protection while he devotes himself to a study whose 
result can hardly fail to add to the attention paid by all 
mankind to the wonderful country over which Your 
Excellency presides with such distinguished success and 
with such lasting advantage to the interests and the pro- 
gress of the Mexican people. 

'I have the honor to remain, dear Sir, 

'Your very faithful friend and servant, 

'Charles A. Dana. 

'To his Excellency Senor Don Porfirio Diaz, Presi- 
dent of Mexico.' 

From New York I went to Philadelphia to visit 
Potter, ex-minister to Rome, in his beautiful home at 
Chestnut Hill. While in Philadelphia I spent several 
hours with a remarkable man, Alexander McClure, the 
publisher. I knew him through Andrew G. Curtin, 
his most intimate friend. When I was leaving him, 
he presented me with several of his own books, among 
them The Life of Lincoln. 

During the night.of May W as I lay awake think- 
ing, I determined to return to Vermont for June and 
July and then begin work in Mexico. Meanwhile, I 
would, as far as possible, study into the languages I 
needed, specially Maya and Aztec; and polish up my 
Spanish. I telegraphed to Bristol, and at 4>:00 a.m. a 
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carriage was awaiting us at Xew Haven Junction. It 
was a glorious morning! The fields were aglow with 
the freshness of spring; birds were singing, and the 
awakening of a life, which for long months had been 
held in abeyance, was felt in the air, bringing to one an 
indescribable sensation of rejuvenescence, a sensation 
never experienced in a warm climate where one season 
glides imperceptibly into another. 

Toward the end of August I went to Boston to 
complete arrangements for a protracted stay in Central 
America. Aug. 22 I dined with my classmate, Green- 
halge, at that time governor of Massachusetts; and the 
following day 1 lunched with hiin, as he wished me to 
meet a number of his intimate friends. A few days later 
1 was in Indianapolis, where my brother lived. I had 
not seen him for a long time, and our reunion was very 
pleasant. My next halt was at Salt Lake City, for in all 
my journeys to and from California I had not seen the 
world-famed Mormon city. Its beauty surprised me, as 
I think it does everyone who sees it for the first time. 
The tabernacle proves that the early leaders of the 
Latter-day Saints possessed great constructive ability. 

On reaching Redding, I found that my old friend 
Smithson was dead. Many of the Wintus were away 
picking hops. The weather was almost unendurably hot. 
I spent my birthday in Redding resting from the jour- 
ney across the continent. The following day I went to 
Kennett to see Mrs. Smithson. Her little home was on 
a hill overlooking the Sacramento, beyond which moun- 
tains came down almost to the river. Near the house 
flowed Backbone creek. The spot was very picturesque. 
Though alone, Mrs. Smithson was not unhappy, for her 
son lived in a near-by village. 

The weather was so warm that I thought it best to go 
to Sisson's for a few days. I never tire of that journey. 
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for the mountain scenery is .fine, and beyond Castle 
Crags there is a grand view of Mount Shasta. On the 
porch of Sisson's hotel I enjoyed cool mountain air and 
the view of Shasta and Black butte. Camped among the 
pines, a short distance away, were a few Yreka Indians 
with whom I worked when the spirit moved. Among 
the guests at Sisson's were Mr. and Mrs. Adams from 
Cleveland, Ohio. They were enthusiastic over a journey 
they had recently made in Alaska. Mr. Adams was a 
lawyer, a politician, and a fine speaker. The description 
he gave of our northern possession, its products, and 
its beauty was very instructive. We spent a number of 
evenings together, sitting in front of logs which blazed 
in a huge fireplace. Twice we enjoyed together an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful sunset. Shasta, for half the dis- 
tance down, looked as though on fire; below the brilliant 
red were clouds, and below the clouds was the dark 
green of the foothills. 

Sept. 13 Shasta was white to the timber line; snow 
had fallen during the night. With our new friends we 
visited the soda springs, but more interesting than the 
soda springs are the streams flowing from mountain 
springs and finding their way to the Sacramento. Two 
of these streams unite and tumble over an almost per- 
pendicular ledge of rocks some 400 feet high. The fall- 
ing water, the spray, and the green of the surrounding 
forest make a beautiful picture. September 16 I went 
back to Kennett to work a few days with the Indians in 
that neighborhood. 

A week later I started for Mexico. For fifteen 
years, or more, I had studied the primitive people of 
America, my object being to go as far back as possible 
in investigating the history of human thought. When 
the western hemisphere was discovered, North and 
South America contained the most varied and most ex- 
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tensive museum of the human mind in its earlier condi- 
tions that the world has ever seen. Over an area about 
3,000 miles in width, at its widest, and more than 9,000 
long, there were primitive peoples, kindred to each 
other, but speaking more than 800 languages which, 
though kindred, were not intertribally intelligible 
Those languages contained an amount of material for 
the elucidation of the history of speech development 
which had a unique value. Those various tribes had phi- 
losophies of life, accounts, of the origin of things, and 
systems of religion which resembled one another closely, 
but which were still greatly varied in detail, that is, the 
underlying ideas were mainly the same, but the working 
out and treatment varied from tribe to tribe. 

The same view of the origin of things prevailed ev- 
erywhere, and that view, judging from what we have 
obtained so far of Indian ideas, was substantially the 
same as that which the earliest aggregations of men held 
on the eastern hemisphere, whether they were of Aryan 
or other stocks. This being the case, it is evident that 
what the Indians held in their heads and what they had 
to show to the investigator of their social and political 
institutions were of vastly more value to mankind than 
anything else connected with them, or even than they 
themselves were if considered apart from what they 
knew. Instead, however, of understanding and study- 
ing this great accumulation of primitive thought, the 
Europeans who came to America did all that lay in 
them to destroy it. In Spanish America where hierogly- 
phic writing existed everything was burnt and destroyed 
with the most rigorous exactness; and in the America 
of the United States and Canada the great task was in 
spirit the same: to destroy what the Indian had in his 
mind and put something there which, as experience has 
shown, he could not understand. The endeavor was in 
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both cases the same. Fortunately, though treasures 
were lost, much that is of unique value remains yet 
in Alaska, in Canada, in the north and southwest of 
the United States, and in portions of Mexico. In the 
latter country, and farther south, there are grand monu- 
ments with hieroglyphic inscriptions unread, and there 
are aboriginal tribes which, perhaps, are still in pos- 
session of the mental inheritance of their ancestors. 
These ruins are found in Chiapas, Yucatan, and Hon- 
duras. The reading of the inscriptions on those temples 
is one of the difficult and seductive problems of the in- 
defatigable investigators into the early history of man- 
kind, whether that history be contained in monuments 
hitherto undeciphered or in languages, or in the great 
myths, or sacred narratives, not written down yet by 
any man, but held firmly in the minds of people who 
look upon them as the most sacred treasure on earth. 
I hoped to approach in Central America Indians who 
had so far held aloof from white men, to learn their 
language and take down their tradition, thinking that in 
this way I might get a clue which would lead to the 
deciphering of the hieroglyphics. 

We left San Francisco early in the morning (Oct. 3, 
1895), and all day were crossing a level country. The 
scenery was not attractive — sagebrush and sand with 
here and there a ranch where irrigation had made it pos- 
sible to plant an orchard or vineyard. The buildings on 
those ranches were so small as to give one the impression 
that the owners were experimenting, trying to discover 
if a living could be made in that arid country. The first 
large town was Fresno -then again level land, trees and 
shrubs covered with dust — sagebrush everywhere. Dur- 
ing the night we passed a low range of hills and early in 
the morning were in Los Angeles. The city disap- 
pointed me. There were many elevations, hut the main 
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part of the city at that time was on low land. The 
houses were one-story bungalows. There were, how- 
ever, handsome business blocks and a few beautiful 
homes. Palm trees and flowers are the glory of that 
southern city, and for people from the north, semi- 
tropical vegetation has a special charm. 

Soon after leaving Los Angeles we were in the cac- 
tus belt. The ugly plants are not unpleasing; their ugli- 
ness has an attraction for eyes weary of looking at sage- 
brush and stretches of sand. At Colton men and boys, 
with baskets of fruit, were awaiting the train and as it 
slacked speed and stopped they rushed forward show- 
ing no regard for one another in their mad scramble to 
find purchasers. The fruit was fine: oranges, grapes, 
and delicious peaches. When, after a five minutes' halt, 
the train moved on, the crowd of sellers was empty- 
handed, but happy. Their fruit had turned to money; 
the demand had been as great as the supply. 

For a few hours we looked out upon orchards and 
caught the fragrance of orange groves, then came the 
desert — sand, sagebrush, and cacti. Windows were 
closed to keep dust out, but it sifted in everywhere; the 
heat was intense. And this had to be endured, with 
slight variations in the degree of heat and the quantity 
of dust to be swallowed, not for a single afternoon, but 
till we reached El Paso. There General Mallory and 
Mr. Clifford, men whom I had not met before, were 
waiting at the station to conduct me to Hotel Vendome 
where a number of distinguished men had assembled to 
welcome me to their city. 

The next morning, while dressing, I was informed 
that a carriage had been placed at my disposal. As the 
weather was superb, I visited Juarez — adobe huts ; men 
and boys with wide-rimmed, pyramidal hats; the station, 
and groups of Indians boys and women were the princi- 
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fS^S^STfi Up ° n f etUming t0 the •«« the 
J aso met me with an invitation to a banquet, and in the 
evening twenty or more of the leading men assembled at 
tiie hotel. Alter a nne dinner and considerable speech 
making, we spent the evening- in conversation. I learned 
much of interest about local questions and listened to 
many opinions regarding our future relations with 
Mexico. The following day I was officially shown the 
city. One of the places visited was the hospital of the 
Sisters of Charity. It is a fine building, and the citizens 
of El Paso are proud of it. I have many pleasant recol- 
lections of my short stay in that southern city where 
I came as a stranger and was met with friendship and 
hospitality. 

Our first halt in Mexico was at Chihuahua, where we 
arrived at the unseasonable hour of one o'clock in the 
morning. A ride of a mile and a half brought us to the 
Robinson house. There Mr. McDermott, the proprie- 
tor, a heavy, old man with a long, white beard, was 
awaiting guests, and even at that hour he gave us hot 
coffee and a bite to eat. McDermott was an American. 
He had been a miner and still had mining interests. I 
found him a vivacious, jolly man with many amusing 
stories to tell. The hotel is built, as most Mexican houses 
are, with wide corridors where one can sit out-of-doors 
and still be protected from the sun, a style of architec- 
ture which pleases me immensely. In the court, or patio, 
were palm trees and flowers. 

The journey from San Francisco had been weari- 
some. I expected to find Chihuahua restful, but early in 
the day Mr. McDermott proposed a drive through the 
city, and as he promised to 'shorten the ride by story- 
telling,' I yielded. Soon we were speeding toward the 
Methodist college, an institution supported by the 
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Methodist ladies of the South. I was introduced to the 
principal and conducted over the building. Afterward 
we drove to a hill which stands in lonely majesty just 
outside the city and adorns Chihuahua as a beautiful 
tree adorns a lawn. The city, seen from the eminence, 
does not make a pleasing picture; flat-roofed, one-story 
buildings surrounded by walls are not attractive. Only 
here and there a public building, or the spire of a church, 
rises above the monotonous level. The view from the 
opposite side of the city, a view which includes the 
hill, is unique and pleasing. 

The memory of this long ride would be pleasant 
had we not passed an enclosure where a dozen burly 
Mexicans were lassoing bulls. The poor, half-wild an- 
imals had been driven into town the preceding day and 
were to be slaughtered. When the lasso is once around 
an animal's neck, it is tightened till the beast, bawling 
dreadfully, and choking, is pulled to the ground. A 
brutal scene ! We visited a number of churches and re- 
turned by the road following the river. There were trees 
along the bank, and through the foliage we could see 
women standing in the water and washing clothes on 
stones, as is done in many countries of eastern Kurope. 

In the afternoon Mr. Houston, editor of the Chi- 
huahua newspaper, called, and later on the governor 
came, a tall, broad-shouldered, very dark Mexican; a 
man who, I judge, would be able to meet any emer- 
gency. We were conducted through several schools and 
a kindergarten. In each school the regular exercises 
were suspended, and we were entertained by recitals 
and songs. Most of the pupils had bright, intelligent 
faces, and all were willing to do their best. Boss Shep- 
herd, the man who did so much to beautify our national 
capital and in return was bitterly censured — the world's 
gratitude! — owned a mine in the hills beyond Cbihua- 
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hua. The gold from the mine was at that time brought 
to the city in wagons. Brodie, the conductor of those 
treasure wagons, came to the hotel with a wagon drawn 
by ten mules. Brodie, a German- American, was . an 
interesting talker. He knew much about the flora of the 
country and had had considerable experience with pe- 
ons. I could not refuse an invitation to try the stage 
and see what speed could be gotten out of ten mules. 
The roads were dusty, but we got plenty of amusement 
and heard several good stories of mining life. 

The south-bound train left Chihuahua at midnight, 
and the station is far from the town, but the night was 
bright and so calm and beautiful that I did not regret 
loss of sleep. All that day we were traveling through 
a high country between two mountain ranges. We 
passed a few small villages, simply groups of Indian 
huts. At the stations were ragged children and people 
who seemed to have reached the limit of destitution. I 
had intended to spend a few days in the mining town 
of Zacatecas, but learning that typhus was raging there 
I decided to stop at Aguascalientes. I consulted the 
conductor, and was told that the train would arrive in 
Aguascalientes at two o'clock in the morning; that the 
town was more than a mile from the railroad, and I 
would find neither carriage nor bus at the station. This 
was annoying, for I had thought to travel slowly and 
visit several of the larger towns. There was no remedy, 
however; I asked to have my bed made and was soon 
oblivious of disappointment. About ten o'clock in the 
morning we were at Queretaro. The town boasts of an 
opal mine. As soon as the train halted, a crowd of 
ragged Mexicans rushed forward with opals for sale: 
opals in dishes, opals in rags, and opals in papers. The 
passengers, mainly tourists, were as anxious to buy as 
the Mexicans were to sell; and later, when the train was 
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again in motion and the excitement was over, many 
found that they had exchanged good money for worth- 
less stones. 

As we approached the city of Mexico, I noted an in- 
crease of cultivation; more and more frequently we 
passed well cared for cornfields and fields of the cactus 
from which pulque is made. There are cactus trees and 
cactus fences — cacti everywhere. During the afternoon 
we passed an interesting relic — the canal which Cortes 
dug to drain the lakes of Montezuma's capital. At six 
in the evening we were at the Iturbide [hotel]. 

I had come to Mexico with a definite object in view, 
the carrying out of which made needful a wide know- 
ledge of the country and its people. The morning fol- 
lowing my arrival, I began work by sallying forth to 
meet Indians; incidentally, I hunted up a bookstore. In 
the afternoon, to see a concourse of Mexicans, I went to 
that holy of holies, Guadalupe. It was the principal 
day of a festival, and many people were making their 
way to the shrine. Street cars, donkey-carts, and dray 
wagons were crowded with the lower class. The aristoc- 
racy were in carriages and on horseback, and there 
were thousands of pedestrians. For half a mile or more 
the road was arched over with strings decorated with 
strips of blue and of white paper, an original and at- 
tractive decoration. The shrine is on a rocky eminence 
at the rear of a large cathedral. On each side of the path 
peons were selling confectionery and nuts; and here and 
there women were frying tortillas over kettles of hot 
coals. I had a good opportunity to study the crowd. 
I found no evidence of devotion. It was a ceremony 
pure and simple, and each person was endeavoring to 
have as good a time as possible or to make as much 
money as possible. 
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After much hesitation, I decided that to understand 
the character of the people it was needful to see their 
national amusement, a bullfight. By nature a lover 
of animals and also possessed of the idea that we are 
near of kin, it required the exercise of considerable will 
power to be a spectator of that inhuman brutality which 
the Spaniards call amusement. The circus is crowded. 
There are many women present. Men on blindfolded 
horses ride into the arena ; a door is opened, and a bull 
rushes in. He halts as if astonished; capeadors ap- 
proach him ; he rushes toward them. They scatter, and 
each one swinging a red cape darts around the arena. 
They are here, there, and everywhere. The bull runs 
toward one cape, almost reaches the man with his horns; 
another red cape flutters near his head, draws his at- 
tention. He darts after that tormentor and is at the 
critical moment drawn off by a third cape. The nar- 
rower the escape of the capeador the greater the excite- 
ment and enjoyment of the spectators; they applaud 
wildly. The picador now takes part. The bull seeing a 
defenseless horse, bends down his head and dashes for- 
ward; the picador lowers his lance, and the next instant 
it is in the bull's shoulder. Wild with pain the bull 
drives his horns into the belly of the horse, raises the 
horse from his forefeet — the bull and the ground are 
covered with blood and intestines. Sometimes the horse 
springs away, but the bull follows and prods him again 
and again, till the dying beast falls carrying his rider 
with him. The picador would be killed by the raging 
bull were it not that under his gaudy dress he wears 
armor. The capeadors surround the bull, waving their 
red capes before his eyes. He leaves his victim and 
races after them. The picador frees himself from the 
horse and goes from the arena. 
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In a similar way several horses are killed. Each time 
there is great applause. Women become so excited that 
they rise from their seats and clap their hands. Once, 
after being enticed from a victim, the bull returned, 
raised the dead horse on his horns, and carried it half- 
way around the arena. After the picador come the 
banderillero8, each man holding two ribbon-decorated 
barbs — pointed darts. They circle around the bull, teas- 
ing him, threatening him. He rushes at one; the man 
does not flee. On the contrary he runs toward the on- 
coming bull, but just as it seems to an inexperienced 
spectator that there will be a catastrophe, the man 
dodges aside and as he does so lodges his darts in the 
bull's neck. A second and a third banderillero perform 
the same feat. The bull is frantic with pain. The mata- 
dor now appears. He is dressed richly and gaudily. He 
carries in his left hand a red flag, in his right a long 
sword. Time after time the bull tries to reach him, but 
he springs away. At last a moment comes when he 
seems about to be rent by the horns of the enraged beast, 
but that instant the sword to half its length is buried in 
the bull's neck. There is loud applause, a tumult, clap- 
ping of hands, and cries of, 'Bravo I bravo!* The bull 
groans, backs to the parapet, his knees bend under him. 
and he lies down to die. A man approaches with a knife, 
nnd the end has come. Four horses in red harness are 
driven in, straps are fastened around the bull, and he is 
drawn out. The bodies of the dead horses are removed 
in the same way. Then the play begins again. 

That day five bulls were killed and twelve horses. A 
matador came near losing his life, but so deep was my 
anger at people who could get pleasure out of torment- 
ing and killing, that I thought his life worth less than 
the life of one of those unfortunate horses. The thing 
which struck me most and over which I have meditated 
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many times — for men axe led astray by the same dull- 
ness of perception — was the stupidity of the bull that 
never once saw his true enemy and was continually 
drawn away by a false one — the red cape. Were it not 
for this stupidity, a bullfight would be impossible, for 
not one man would escape from the arena with his life. 
I was so greatly roused by pity for the horses and the 
poor, stupid bulls that I was ill. I left the circus wond- 
ering at this survival of barbarism. 

The Spaniards say that bullfights are not as brutal 
as our football games where men are killed or crippled, 
and such games are favored by clergymen and college 
professors. I see this difference : men play voluntarily ; 
the poor animals in a bullfight are unwilling but help- 
less victims of man's brutality. 

The American congress of scientific men was in ses- 
sion in the city, and I was invited to take part in their 
meetings. I accepted, for in listening to the papers 
which would be presented I hoped to obtain useful in- 
formation. 

The full-blooded Indians of the city of Mexico arc 
interesting though many are so ragged and dirty as to 
be repulsive. They are darker than our California In- 
dians, but many of them have intelligent faces. Some 
speak Spanish, but they are not anxious to talk with 
strangers. The half-breeds, and there are many, talk 
more freely; but, as everywhere among Indian tribes, 
they are less intelligent than the full-bloods and have all 
the vices of the white man. In most cases they have 
adopted the Spanish dress: a short, gray coat; gray 
trousers, seemingly as tight as the skin; and an enor- 
mous hat, with broad brim and pointed crown. Some of 
the well-to-do spend a good deal of money on a showy 
costume. The outside seams of their trousers are orna- 
mented with small silver coins, and their hat is adorned 
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with silver and gilt braid. Few know anything about the 
history of their country, but all are proud of Porfirio 
Diaz, for 'he is a great man and has Indian blood.' 

One morning I witnessed an amusing example of 
civic economy. Sixteen men were sprinkling and sweep- 
ing a street; two of the sixteen were apparently over- 
seers. One of the sixteen with a small dipper was taking 
water from a tub and throwing it as far as he could; 
thirteen were sweeping, meanwhile. This system of 
street watering was so peculiar that I intended to re- 
turn toward evening and see if the men had reached the 
end of the street. But that afternoon a furious rain- 
storm came, water was a foot deep in the streets. The 
courtyard of Iturbide hotel could not be crossed. 

The city of Mexico is about three feet above the level 
of the lakes. At this time there was no drainage; con- 
sequently, heavy rain brought great discomfort for per- 
sons whose business or social duties called them abroad. 

At a meeting of the 'Americanists' I was introduced 
to the representative from Germany, Professor Selcr, a 
thin, yellow-haired, pushing man, who evidently posses- 
ses a large amount of German aggressiveness; he is a 
scholar, however, and stands high in archeology. It was 
difficult to converse with him, for he is very deaf. I 
also made the acquaintance of an interesting American, 
Colonel Green, a man who was in the Mexican war and 
was present at the execution of Maximilian. After the 
war he remained in Mexico. Colonel Green knew much 
about the political economy of the country, and he was 
a willing and fluent talker. I met, too, the governor of 
Tlaxcala, that ancient capital wliich Cortes took pos- 
session of in 1510. The governor was a full-blood Aztec, 
of powerful body and active mind; a man ready to aid 
anyone who was interested in his people. President 
Diaz was doing all he could to make the congress of 
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Americanists a success. At a reception he made a very 
neatly turned speech in Spanish; then he greeted each 
guest separately, shaking hands and saying a few words. 
He was rather short, and not a handsome man, but he 
carried himself with great dignity. He had a masterful 
eye, and every feature of his face expressed determin- 
ation. His personality pleased me much. 
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Aztec Monuments 

From the palace I went to the National library to 
look for an Aztec dictionary and other books but I could 
not find them. Sunday a special train took the Ameri- 
canists to Coyoacan. The country is attractive, and the. 
trip was enjoyable, as the weather was superb. We 
visited Montezuma's palace, and the palace where 
Quauhtemoc was tortured, and his wife strangled by the 
brutal Spaniards. Then we went to Chapultepec where, 
through the hospitality of President Diaz, a fine lunch- 
eon was awaiting us. The host was Senor Rubios. who 
officiated by request of Diaz and in his place. The view 
from the piazza of the palace is magnificent. 

Tuesday, Oct. 21, I sent the president my letter of 
introduction written by Charles A. Dana, and early the 
following morning word came from the United States 
minister. Hansom, that I was to be received on Wednes- 
day at four o'clock. I invited Colonel Green, who 
knew Diaz well, to accompany me. Just as I had made 
this arrangement, an adjutant from the president ap- 
peared asking when it would be my pleasure to call, di- 
rectly, or the following day. Colonel Green advised go- 
ing at once, as the adjutant was to accompany us. 

At the palace there was no delay. The adjutant an- 
nounced our arrival, and Diaz appeared in the reception 
room. I was anxious to meet him, for I had long con- 
sidered him one of the world's great statesmen. He was 
very cordial. We conversed, perhaps, an hour. I told 
him why I had come to Mexico, that for a dozen years 
or more I had my eye on the country of the Lacandones, 
with the hope of working there at some future time, 
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but the expense of getting to that region was so great 
that I had not attempted it. Now a society of men who 
had already done much for scientific research had asked 
me to undertake the task of collecting mythologic and 
linguistic materials, and deciphering, if possible, the 
Maya hieroglyphics, and I was glad to make the en- 
deavor if I could be armed to begin the work under sat- 
isfactory conditions. 

The Lacandones live in the mountains of northern 
Guatemala. They are a people of Maya stock, who 
have never been conquered, have never yielded to Chris- 
tianity. Therefore, I thought it possible that they still 
preserved their ancient beliefs and customs. They were 
the people to whom my final efforts would be directed, 
for, per chance, there were men among them who could 
read the hieroglyphics. In any case, the Lacandones 
had the unbroken religious and social constitution of the 
most advanced and gifted native race of America. Their 
country was unexplored anti unknown; the one wonder- 
land on this continent, a land which might yield rich 
results and throw a flood of light on the Mayas, who 
had been conquered and subjected to Spanish influence. 
Two results might come from the work: first, a large 
amount of mythologic material might be obtained, ma- 
terial attractive in form and valuable in content; sec- 
ond, with a knowledge of the myths and with native as- 
sistance, Maya hieroglyphics might be deciphered. 

Within the Mexican lands of Chiapas and Oaxaca, 
in Yucatan, and Guatemala live, under various names, 
peoples of the Maya stock, each group speaking the 
Maya language but with interesting and, for science, 
valuable local variations. In the Maya territory are 
those wonderful ruins of cities, with statues and images 
in relief bearing hieroglyphic inscriptions which no man 
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has been able to decipher. If I could get into the Lacan- 
don country, this mystery might be solved. 

Diaz felt great interest in my proposed work and an 
earnest appreciation of its value. He asked questions 
and gave me information which showed that he had a 
thorough knowledge of the condition of every part of 
his country. He said that official instructions would be. 
not only useful, but indispensable; that he would fur- 
nish me with letters to all the governors on the west- 
ern side of the republic from Sonora to the Guatemalan 
boundary, and a document to all local authorities, which 
I could retain and use as occasion required. He also 
gave me a letter to the Mexican minister in Guatemala 
and to the president of that country and asked me to 
correspond with him directly, avoiding the secretary of 
state, so as to escape formality and save time, or to come 
to him should I need assistance. I could not have asked 
for a more whole-souled enthusiastic helper. The readi- 
ness with which he offered every aid surprised me. And 
no promise which he made was left unfulfilled. Besides 
Diaz' letter I had an American introduction to Presi- 
dent Barrios. 

I knew it would take me some little time to estab- 
lish personal relations with Maya people in Guatemala 
outside the Lacandon country, preparatory to entering 
the country itself. Friendly relations with Indians are 
indispensable to the man who intends to get information 
from them. The success of the work I had undertaken 
depended in no small degree on gaining the goodwill 
of the Mayas. 

So far as I could learn in Mexico, and I consulted 
Guatemalans who had gone along the boundaries of the 
Lacandon country, my best plan was to go to the city 
of Guatemala first. President Barrios was there, and I 
could get the necessary papers to officials along my 
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route, as well as letters to private persons and to priests 
who might aid me in case of need. The Chiapas way- 
seemed to be more difficult. My work in Chiapas would 
be in the south mainly, and near the Guatemalan boun- 
dary. 

In a French bookstore in the city of Mexico I met 
an interesting American, a Mr. Hunt. Hunt was born 
in New Orleans and was reared a Catholic. During the 
reign of Maximilian he joined the Mexican army; after 
Maximilian's defeat and execution, he was put in prison 
and kept there for a long time. In 1891, for the oppor- 
tunity of serving the Indians, with whom he was in full 
sympathy, he became a priest. He knew Aztec and 
could confess the people in their own language. He was 
a man who roused sympathy, and I became much in- 
terested in him and in his work. 

After visiting the museum and examining the won- 
derful relics of Aztec civilization, as well as curiosities 
brought from the Maya country, I went to a bookstore 
and bought Popol Vtih* the sacred book of the Mayas, 
and while in the bookstore listened to a complaint 
against the National museum, or rather the Smithsonian 
institution. Sefior Abadiano, the owner of the store, 
stated that he made casts of the Mexican dial and of 
many of the large relics of the Mexican museum, and, 
in 1885, took them to Washington. Mr. Baird, then at 
the head of the institution, received the casts and prom- 
ised to pay for them, but he did not do so, and Sefior 
Abadiano had not been able to recover a cent of the 
$2,500 the casts cost him. He had written many times 
and always received the same answer: 'There is no 
money to pay with.' The casts were still in Washing- 
ton, unpaid for. 

November 1 M , 1895, at 7:00 a.m. the Americanists 
left the Buena Vista station in a special car attached to 
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the ordinary train, en route for San Juan Teotihuacan 
to visit the pyramids of Kl Sol and La Luna, perhaps 
the most ancient of the prehistoric monuments of Mex- 
ico. The country we passed through was in the main 
uncultivated. For a time Guadalupe was in view; with 
the sky for a background, it made a fine picture. We 
passed near Lake Texcoco and saw the canals which had 
been dug to drain the land and the lake. Just before 
nine o'clock our car was switched off at the little village 
of Teotihuacan where carriages and saddle horses were 
in readiness to take us to the pyramids. Seflor Martinez 
Lopaz received the party and supplied the gentlemen 
with Mexican hats to be worn as a protection against 
the fierce rays of Sol. A detachment of 'rurales' was 
to act as escort. As I could have my choice, I preferred 
a carriage to an unknown horse and a Mexican saddle. 
We drove to the base of Kl Sol part of the way through 
an avenue of organ cacti which, planted thickly, had 
grown to be from ten to twelve feet high. 

Kl Sol, in the center of a field on which mounds in- 
dicate the site of ancient buildings, is 180 feet high and 
082 feet long at the base. It has every appearance of 
being a hill composed of loose stones of a volcanic na- 
ture, but it is artificial — the work of man. A gigantic 
labor! We ascended the hill and from the summit had 
a fine view. In the distance the steeples and buildings of 
the city of Mexico, Pefton buttc, and the waters of 
Texcoco were visible. In the foreground cornfields and 
cactus fields and the insignificant village of Teotihuacan. 
Here and there were prickly pear trees, the leaves 
ornamented with red fruit. I had an unpleasant expe- 
rience with that gaudy fruit. When I alighted from the 
carriage at the base of El Sol, I was choked by dust and 
heat. I helped myself to a pear. I had often bought 
them with the skin removed and I knew how juicy and 
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refreshing they are. But I had had no practice in tak- 
ing off the prickly skin ; consequently, I got a thorn in 
my tongue, and for a time it caused me pain and an- 
noyance. 

From EI Sol we went to La Luna passing on the 
way little stone heaps called tctetes, the origin of which 
is unknown. La Luna is like El Sol, but much smaller 
and not as well built. It was a hot day. Though curios- 
ity and enthusiasm had thus far made us forgetful of 
personal discomfort, we began now to realize that we 
were thirsty and hungry, and as this fact came to the 
mind of Senor Lopaz, he called the party together and 
escorted us across the fields to the celebrated cavern of 
'Gruta de Teotihuacan.' The grotto is rather low, but 
the room inside is large, and, as there are many side- 
openings, there is plenty of light. In this grotto lunch- 
eon was served on a table at which, perhaps, a hundred 
could be seated. Under an arch stood a band of native 
musicians who played American and Mexican airs while 
we ate. 

The surroundings were so romantic that they re- 
called stories I read when a boy about entertainments 
given by bandits and robber bands. We were all 'book 
men,' men trying to look into the future and into the 
past 'far as human eye can see,' and we had a very jolly 
time. Speeches were made by Senor Garcia Cubas, and 
by the minister of Guatemala. Only three ladies were 
present; Mrs. Curtin was one of the three. After lunch- 
con we went to the station and waited for the train which 
was two hours late. Sunday I dined with Mr. Breier, 
consul for Norway and Sweden, and at the same time a 
Mexican banker. He had invited the secretary of the 
Russian legation to meet me, and it was a pleasure to 
speak Russian once more. 
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A peculiar old Irishman, Mr. Mullens, lived in the 
city of Mexico, and by chance I made his acquaintance. 
He went to Mexico just before Maximilian's time. He 
entered the emperor's service and became greatly at- 
tached to the unfortunate man. When I met him lie was 
old, but his mind was clear, and he delighted in telling 
of Maximilian's virtues and his sorrows. The old man 
had a large collection of books and curiosities. I bought 
a grammar of him that I had been in quest of for many 
a day. Among other things he had obtained the original 
manuscript of the inquisition from 1583. He told me 
that for twenty years he had had the intention of taking 
his books and curiosities to Paris and disposing of them 
to the museum there, but he had not done so and now, 
old and feeble, he feared that he would never leave Mex- 
ico. 

Though I was filling my brain with the Aztec lan- 
guage and with Mexican ideas, my stomach was empty. 
I found very little food that I could eat. Bread, usually 
my mainstay, was dark and sour, butter was rancid, and 
meat was tough. Nov. 7'* we started with a few of the 
Americanists on a trip to southern Mexico which re- 
quired a week or ten days but it would be time well 
spent, for I could see and study some of the principal 
ruins of the country. With great liberality the Mexican 
government paid the expenses of the journey. 

The third station from the citv was Texcoco. There 
women crowded around the train to sell Mexican food. 
Colonel Green bought a basket of tamales — corn meal 
and chopped peppers boiled in corn husks — a Mexican 
daintv too hot for me. Soon we were at Otumba where 
the Spaniards fought such a desperate battle and were 
so near defeat when Cortes, by quick wit and bravery, 
saved the day and made Spain master of Mexico for 
000 years. Cacti everywhere as far as the eye could see. 
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A gentleman on the train told me that he had 8,000 
acres under the pulque cactus and that he paid $1,200 
n month for freight alone. 

We passed the station of Mazaba and could see the 
volcano and snow-covered peak of Orizaba. Hills and 
rolling country began. There were pines and cypresses. 
We were about 9,000 feet above sea level. We caught 
sight of the Cholula pyramid which is 177 feet high and 
twice as long as Cheops, the famed pyramid of Egypt. 
Cholula was reared, many centuries ago, to Quetzalco- 
huatl, and is surely one of the grandest monuments ever 
reared to a god. 

When we reached Puebla, a delegation was at the 
station to welcome us to the city and conduct us to the 
Garden, the best hotel in town, far better than any in 
the city of Mexico. We visited every place of interest ; 
the cathedral first of all. In the evening there was an 
elaborate banquet. Early the following morning we 
were en route for Oaxaca (pronounced Wahaka) . After 
ascending several hundred feet the descent begins. The 
country was more or less cultivated. There were many 
cornfields enclosed by cacti in place of stone walls or 
wire fences. The configuration of the country reminded 
me of northern Hungary. About ten o'clock we reached 
Carnero, a small but picturesque place — many little, 
steep-roofed shanties, thatched and surrounded by high 
hedges of organ cacti. There were mountains near-by, 
grass-covered, but without trees. At San Antonio, on 
the boundary of Oaxaca, a tropical scene met our eyes. 
Banana trees had been cut and planted for some dis- 
lance along each side of the railroad track. It was 
like traveling through a banana grove. A band of music 
greeted us at the station; there were fireworks and a 
multitude of people, mainly Indians. 
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Beyond San Antonio the mountains come near to- 
gether; between them run a small river and the railroad 
track. On the lofty slopes stood here and there organ 
cacti, straight as telegraph poles and about as high. The 
train winds around peaks and rocky bluffs, some of 
which look like ruined fortresses, others like huge In- 
dian gods. At Mexia the scenery is grand. The bluffs 
are high and of a reddish tint; enormous rocks stand out 
in fantastic shapes. There are immense boulders that 
look as though the slightest jar would precipitate them. 
In spite of intense heat, I remained on the platform and 
gazed at these marvels of nature. The little town of 
Tecomavaea is right among the mountains, and near it 
is a monstrous rock. On the face of the rock, so high up 
that it is a mystery how anyone could have cut them, are 
Indian characters. 

At Quiotepec a delegation welcomed Us, and a band 
of music came on to the train and played till we reached 
Tomellin where a dinner, prepared by Chinamen, was 
awaiting us. Tropical fruit, bananas, cocoanuts, and 
several fruits unknown to me till then were growing 
throughout this section of the country. There were no 
towns or villages in sight. The heat was so great that 
we did not care for food. Soon after leaving Tomellin 
we were passing through mountains ; the air was cooler. 
Off in a field sat a woman knitting and nursing a baby. 
She was naked to the waist. At Paran, an Indian vil- 
lage with a few thatched shanties, an American miner 
had a home. As there was quite a stop, I went to his 
shanty and talked with him. The building he lived in 
cost exactly eight dollars. He found it sufficient for his 
wants and he seemed to be happy. At the last station 
before Oaxaca the train passed under a triumphal arch. 
A platform had been erected and ornamented with 
wreaths and flowers. From this platform a group of 
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young boys welcomed us with songs. As the train drew 
away from the station, the boys ran to the ear windows 
and threw in tiny paper flags. 

At the Oaxaca station an immense crowd had as- 
sembled. All the people of the countryside appeared to 
be there. Bands played, and a large delegation of gen- 
tlemen came into the car to bid us welcome. When the 
ceremony was over, we were conducted to the National, 
a large hotel fronting the principal square. 

Saturday morning we were received by the governor 
of Oaxaca, who delivered a speech of welcome in Span- 
ish. Later we were conducted through the museum, li- 
brary, and market, and at midday went to the Young 
ladies' college. The large hall was festooned with flow- 
ers, and mottoes greeting our party in the name of 
science. We were seated on the platform and listened 
to a number of well written addresses in Spanish. One 
young lady spoke in English and spoke well. 

At three o'clock Archbishop Gillow received us at 
his palace. Though born in Mexico, the bishop is English 
by origin. He is a remarkable man. as I learned later, 
and is well known in every part of Mexico. To enter- 
tain the ladies, he had the church jewels brought and 
spread out for their inspection — magnificent emeralds, 
rubies, diamonds, and pearls in rings, crosses, and 
chains ; stones of great value. He showed us a robe cov- 
ered with embroidery in priceless pearls. Later the arch- 
bishop went with us to the cathedral joining his palace, 
a cathedral founded in 1550 and completed in 1630. On 
a time it was one of the richest church buildings in the 
republic, but the French wrecked and looted it. Among 
the loot were jewels to the value of 2,000,000 francs. 

In the evening there was an illumination and a ser- 
enade. Early Sunday morning we set out for Tide. 
Tlacolula, and Mitla, four persons in a carriage, each 
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carriage drawn by six mules. At Tule, six miles from 
Oaxaca, is the 'Big tree of Tule,' a tree said to be 2,000 
year old. Four feet from the ground the tree measures 
ninety feet and eight inches. Twenty-six men joined 
hands, and we could just reach around it. Many times 
Cortes feasted under the branches of that tree. In 1806 
Humboldt sat in its shade and carved his name on its 
trunk. There is a church near-by and at the end of the 
church a large tree called the 'Son of the big tree. 1 Our 
luncheon was served in the shade of the 'Big tree of 
Tule.' The governor had conducted us thus far. After 
luncheon he turned back, as did Sarogosia, the delegate 
from Spain, who was an old man and felt that he could 
not endure a long ride in the heat and dust. 

As we neared the town of Tlacolula, church bells be- 
gan to ring, and for a quarter of a mile we rode under 
triumphal arches. Houses and shops were elaborately 
decorated; on one building was the portrait of Diaz sur- 
rounded by flowers, on another was the portrait of 
Juarez. The decorations on the hotel and the large 
music stand erected in the plaza were made of cactus 
roots (which are perfectly white), and green leaves. A 
band composed of 182 Indian musicians greeted us. In 
the corridor of the hotel patio, which was hung with 
wreaths of evergreen, tables were laid and dinner was 
ready to be served. When evening came and the air was 
cooler, we were entertained by the Indian band and by 
the singing of songs. One little girl, not more than six 
years old, sang wonderfully well. We breakfasted by 
lamplight, and at five o'clock carriages were waiting to 
take us to Mitla, once the magnificent burial city of the 
Zapotec kings and priests. Two hours later we reached 
a small Mexican town in the valley of Tlacolula. It was 
Mitla. Bells were ringing and bands were playing. We 
stopped at the inn. brushed off dusl, drank a cup of 
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coffee, and then walked to the ruins followed by half a 
thousand people, mainly Indians. 

The famous ruins are in a valley, perhaps five miles 
wide; the mountains which shut in the valley are, or 
look to be, arid. On one side of the area covered by the 
ruins is a pyramid on which a chapel has replaced an 
ancient temple. On another side is the church of San 
Pablo de Mitla, built of stones taken from the ruins. 
The ruins of Mitla are the work of a highly civilized 
people. They are wonderful 1 The columns inside the 
main room of the so-called 'Palace of the living and the 
dead* are worthy of a place in the Roman Forum. 
Though I had read descriptions of the ruins of Mitla, 
they astonished me. I had not expected to see such an 
evidence of knowledge and of mechanical skill. The 
stone mosaics in this ancient ruin are unsurpassed in the 
world. On our return to Oaxaca the governor gave a 
banquet which, with speeches and music, lasted from 
one o'clock in the afternoon till four. The evening was 
taken up by an Indian dance at the archbishop's palace. 

Upon returning to Puebla I left the party and went 
to Tlaxcala to visit the governor, and Sefior Carran7,a, 
a Mexican friend. Tlaxcala is interesting, historically. 
There Cortes met with stern resistance from the intre- 
pid chief, Xicotencatl, who, with the greatest heroism, 
fought to save his republic and his people from the 
clutches of the invader, but was defeated, and later 
used as a tool in conquering Montezuma. The country 
around Tlaxcala is better cultivated than other parts of 
Mexico; consequently, is more fruitful. At Tlaxcala is 
the first church built in America. It is still in a good 
state of preservation. It contains the first altar from 
which the Catholic religion was preached in the new 
world, and the font from which the first Indian convert 
was baptized. 
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We dined with the governor, then went with Seftor 
Carranza to his home ten miles from TIaxcala. He had 
an estate of 2,000 acres. Saturday the governor came 
out and spent the afternoon and night. I found him a 
well read man, who had studied deeply over the prob- 
lems of life. Sunday we went to TIaxcala to take part 
in a banquet which lie gave in my honor. A hundred 
persons were present: senators, high officials, and men 
whom the governor wished me to meet. The speeches 
were so numerous and long that, although we sat down 
at one o'clock, we did not rise from the table till five. 
Half an hour later I was on my way to the city of 
Mexico. 

I had ordered a camera to be sent by express from 
Oaxaca to Santa Ana, where I wanted to use it; but 
on reaching Santa Ana, I found it had been forwarded 
as baggage and. as I had no check, it could not he given 
up. I sent to the governor asking him to have it re- 
leased. I waited all day in Puebla, then decided to go to 
TIaxcala and get an order. This 1 did, or rather I went 
to TIaxcala, and the' governor sent a man with an auto- 
graph letter to the station master at Santa Ana. I got 
the camera, but so much time had been lost in unwinding 
red tape that I returned to the city of Mexico without 
photographs. The next few days were occupied in 
unpacking trunks, which were to be stored, and putting 
that part of our belongings which it was absolutely 
necessary to take with us into drygoods boxes. On the 
stage trip which I contemplated only thirty-five pounds 
were allowed each person, for every extra pound there 
was a charge. My books promised to be quite valuable 
before I got them across Mexico and Guatemala. 

We left the city of Mexico Thanksgiving day, 1895, 
at eight o'clock in the evening. At seven the next morn- 
ing we were at Irapuato. the station where strawberries 
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are sold every day in the year, and the junction of the 
road to Guadalajara. An American from Los Angeles 
Was proprietor of the eating house at Irapuato. He kept 
cows and made butter for the railroad. Such butter! 
One taste was sufficient. There was an hour's wait, and 
I could have eaten a hearty breakfast but all I succeeded 
in doing was paying for one. On the Guadalajara train 
were a number of Americans, and one very peculiar 
Englishman. He was dressed in a Spanish costume: a 
large Mexican hat trimmed with gilt braid; a short, 
white coat; tight trousers; and a long, red sash; and 
white gloves. His name was Septimus Crow (The 
Seventh Crow). He was the youngest of fifteen Crows 
and the seventh male one, he informed us. 

Guadalajara is the cleanest town in Mexico. There 
are many attractive plazas ornamented with tropical 
plants- Along some of the streets are tall lemon and or- 
ange trees. On the principal street there are a good 
many two-story buildings. The cathedral and the gov- 
ernor's palace are imposing structures. In a way the 
people of the city are progressive. They have introduced 
electric lighting and street cars drawn by mules, but in 
1895 most of the carrying was done by men. When a 
train arrived, a long line of men left the station, each 
man with a trunk or a large drygoods box on his head — 
they were delivering baggage and freight. Milk was 
carried around in jugs, four on a donkey. The hotel got 
its supply of water in the same aboriginal way. I had 
intended to start for the coast almost immediately, but 
Mr. Shephard, a man from Buffalo, who was interested 
in the sugar manufacturies of Mexico, introduced me to 
a man who had just come from Culiacan, and he gave 
such a description of the dangers which beset the jour- 
ney — bad roads, vile water, and tropical heat — that I 
decided to remain En Guadalajara and try to find, by 
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letter, Uosalena, the half-breed Indian who, driven from 
California, was supposed to be living in Culiacan. I 
wanted him to go with me to the Lacandones. Mean- 
while, I could correct the Wintu and Nosa myths I had 
collected and send them to Charles A. Dana, who was to 
publish them in the Sun. I wanted also to translate 
what I had of Quo Vadis. 

The climate of Guadalajara is very agreeable. We 
had a pleasant room in, for Mexico, a good hotel, the 
Cosmopolcta — a hotel with a history. It was built for 
the city home of a rich Mexican. When finished, he bad 
it beautifully furnished and employed a large number 
of servants. At last the day came for the housewarming. 
An elaborate banquet was prepared, and many guests 
invited. With show and parade the man and his family 
drove in from the country to take possession of their 
new home and entertain their guests. Two hours after 
the master crossed the threshold he was no longer of 
this world. 'His hour struck!' Home and banquet were 
not for him. After his death, the house planned for a 
home became a hotel. Though it was December, our 
meals were served on the balcony overlooking a patio 
where flowers were in bloom and birds were singing. 
The meals were passable, except that, as in every hotel 
in Mexico, the butter was impossible, and one could not 
indulge in tea-drinking for none was served; coffee had 
no non-spirituous rival. 

All tne.days were bright and not too warm if one re- 
mained in the house or, when walking, took the shady 
side of the street. I walked but little, for I worked from 
seven o'clock in the morning till dark. One evening n 
negro wandered into the patio and entertained us with 
'Old Folks at Home,' 'Golden Slippers,' 'Dixie Land.' 
and other songs. His black face recalled Washington. 
and I made him happy with a liberal gift of silver. 
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Diaz had given me a letter to the governor of the state 
of Jalisco. The governor lived in Guadalajara, and he 
kindly undertook to find Rosalena by telegraph. I met 
many Americans, for Guadalajara was at the end of 
the railroad and was the place from which stage lines 
started for the gold and silver mines of the interior. 
There was usually a wait of a few days to rest from a 
long journey and make arrangements for going farther. 
One day Professor Frederick Starr of Chicago, who 
was on his wav to Central America, called and intro- 
dueed himself saying that he knew me well and had re- 
cently reviewed one of my Irish books. He is a social 
man, and we had many a good laugh. He is a delver 
after hidden treasures, but from the obstacles and diffi- 
culties which he has to overcome in the pursuit of know- 
ledge he gets amusement, for he sees the comic as well 
as the serious side of life. Among other stories he told 
several about inquisitive tourists whom he had met. 
Christmas passed as other days ; I wrote from morning 
till evening. If I had had the power of a magic word, 
we would have spent the day in Vermont. 

The last day of 1895 was rather chilly. A fire, for 
cheer, would have been agreeable. Out-of-doors it was 
bright and warm; roses and violets were in bloom, and 
on the streets boys were selling flowers. That afternoon 
I sent Dana ten Wintu stories. Later, in 1898. I pub- 
lished these myths in a volume called Creation Myths 
of Primitive America. The book contained twenty long 
myths taken down from Indians who know no religion 
and no language save their own. One of those myths, 
'Olelbis,' contains an account of the creation of the 
spirit home in the central blue — the highest point in the 
sky above. It also describes a great world fire which 
was extinguished by a flood and followed by a recon- 
struction of the face of the earth, which gave the form 
existing at present. The second great myth is 'Xorwan,' 
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which with an incomparably greater wealth of incident 
resembles the Helen of Troy story. It gives the origin 
of the first war in the world, not among men, however, 
but among gods. A woman is the cause, as in Homer's 
epic, but the woman is Norwan, light. The musical 
contest of the gods, the wanderings of Norwanchakus 
and Keriha, and finally the road of immortality be- 
gun by the Hus brothers and destroyed by Sedit will 
not be forgotten. 

These masterpieces of the primitive human mind in 
America antedate by many ages the earliest form of 
thought represented to us in the records of Egypt and 
Assyria. In other words, they present a system of 
thought which had grown obsolete when the first records 
of Egypt and Assyria were inscribed. If I was happy 
when I found these myths, I was equally happy when I 
had them ready for the press. 

New Year's day, 3896, was perfect, just the right 
temperature. I worked on Quo Vadis till evening, then 
went to Kip's for the San Francisco daily which was 
nearly a week old . when it reached Guadalajara. I 
worked each day to the limit of my strength. The pub- 
lishers, as usual, were in a hurry. I found that I would 
not have time to correct the proofs of Quo Vadis, and 
that troubled me not a little, for I hate to have a book 
leave my hands without the last polish. Doing the work 
from Polish newspapers,, which were often delayed and 
sometimes lost, making it necessary to send to Poland 
for another copy, caused me endless annoyance, but 
I was interested in the characters and enjoyed bringing 
them out as vivid and strong as a close translation would 
permit. The choice of a word often strengthens the 
power of a sentence. In Quo Vadis, as well as in the 
l>ooks which preceded it, I strove to be faithful in the 
strictest sense of the word, that is faithful to the letter 
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and the spirit. I tried to make a translation which 
would produce, as nearly as possible, the same effect on 
Americans as the original produced on Sienkiewicz' 
countrymen; the rhythmic flow of the sentences of a 
great master of speech; the lilt of the language which he 
uses must be preserved, as well as his statements. 
Idioms, too, should be preserved wherever it is possible. 
Before leaving Guadalajara, I sent 500 pages of the 
manuscript to Little, Brown and company, the pub- 
lishers. The original of the concluding chapters I re- 
ceived in northern Guatemala where I finished the trans- 
lation in the wildest of all wild places. 



XXXIV 
The Guatemala Adventure Begun (1896) 

Monday, January 20" we started for Colima and 
the coast. Itosalena had been found, but refused to 
come to the coast till he knew what was wanted- I dis- 
covered afterward that he was suspicious of the Mexi- 
can government and was afraid the officials were deceiv- 
ing him. As they had no order to use force, he remained 
where he was, and I had to go for him, that is, from the 
coast to Culiacan. The stage drawn by nine strong 
mules left Guadalajara at four o'clock in the morning. 
Our traveling companions were seven in number. Two 
Englishmen, one from California, the other from Man- 
chester, England, commercial travelers; a Jew from 
Paris; and four Mexicans, two men and two women. 
One of the women was of immense girth which means 
considerable when nine persons are sandwiched into an 
ordinary stagecoach. 

The heavy baggage was outside, but each person in- 
side had a box, bundle, or dress suit case deposited on 
the floor. Consequently, we were cramped and uncom- 
fortable. There was nothing of interest along the road, 
except occasionally a group of thatched houses or huts. 
But soon all care for scenery, or thought of discomfort 
vanished, and from ten o'clock till seven, although a 
tropical heat scorched us, and dust in dense clouds swept 
through the coach, we forgot everything but the danger 
we were in of being killed. The road was frightful — full 
of great ruts and deep holes. It was necessary to drive 
slowly and with extreme caution. Once we all got out. 
and the stage, with the strenuous work of two men and 
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the driver, was taken down through a terrible cut. I 
was positive that it would tip over, but it did not. 

It was an exciting day! We were constantly going 
up or down rocky mountains. Long ropes were attached 
to each side of the stage. When we came to a deep 
gulch, the driver's assistants caught the ropes and ran 
along the bluff. As the stage pitched down into the 
ravine, they pulled with all their strength first on one 
side and then on the other; whichever side the stage 
leaned to the man on the opposite side pulled his rope. 
In this way, with risk of death for the passengers, the 
stage was gotten out of one ravine to go into another. 
This continued for hours varied only by occasionally 
climbing a rocky hill. The mules were changed four 
times; hence, thirty-six were used during the day. The 
heat was intense. We ate what was called dinner at 
Santa Ana, a small town built around a plaza, and at 
seven o'clock stopped for the night at Zapolko. 

We were off again at Gve in the morning traveling 
through a country which appeared to be uninhabited. 
The road was near being impassable; the dust was 
stifling, terrible, and soon the heat was almost over- 
powering! The mules were changed five times. Forty- 
five were used that day. 

At five o'clock we reached Zapolan. The hotel was 
wretched. There were board beds with thin mattres- 
ses, but I was contented, for I thought the worst of the 
journey was over, a good example of the truth of the 
saying, 'Ignorance is bliss.' At Zapolan the stage line 
ended ; no stage or carriage could go over the road that 
lay beyond. Seventy miles had now to be traveled on 
horseback. Arrangements were made for horses, and 
here the selfishness of race was shown. As the two 
Englishmen and the Jew, who had been with us on the 
stage trip, were going to Colima, we planned to leave 
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together at five o'clock in the morning, but they were up 
and off at three, taking the best horses and ncarly 
everything that 'could be obtained in the hotel in the 
way of food. For our breakfast there was left a scant 
amount of bread, two eggs, and coffee without milk. 

For five miles the road was level but full of rocks; 
the horses picked their steps. A heavy fog wet us like 
rain. I had not been on horseback for two years; the 
saddle was too small, the stirrup only a strap, and soon 
the road "was bad beyond description. Up stony hills, 
simply ledges, and down the same, not one rod of pas- 
sable road. The horses were in constant danger of 
breaking their legs among the rocks. About nine o'clock 
we came to a barranca or canyon and had to go down 
a declivity as steep as a roof. My horse slipped contin- 
ually and with great difficulty kept from falling. Many 
times I nearly went over his head. It was seemingly 
miles down that terrible gulch. At the bottom was a 
river, and across the river there was a small house; the 
horses were fed there, and we got a cup of coffee. Then 
we clambered out of the ravine and, if possible, the 
ascent was more difficult than the descent. I walked 
most of the way, but the guide would not permit Mrs. 
Curtin to dismount fearing that her strength would fail 
and we should be delayed. 

That afternoon we came to a second barranca, worse 
even than the first. We dismounted and leading the 
horses picked our way down one mile into the bowels 
of the earth as the road goes, 2,500 feet almost perpen- 
dicular. The heat in those ravines is terrible. The climb 
out was a severe tax on the strength of man and beast. 
Again my wife wanted to dismount, she was afraid the 
horse would lose grip with his forefeet and go back- 
wards down the mountain, but the guide said, 'No.' It 
would be impossible for her to climb to the top, and on 
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such an incline she could not get into the saddle again. 
I have no pleasant words for a civilized people who have 
occupied a country 300 years and have built no roads. 
There was a third barranca. Besides these fearful rents 
in the earth, the road was rocky and hilly. 

At seven in the evening we reached Tunilc, a good- 
sized town, but the hotel was poor and dirty. A fat In- 
dian woman in chemise and skirt served our supper. 
The room we slept in was so dirty that we didn't un- 
dress. A cup of coffee and we were in the saddle by five 
o'clock. There were no barrancas that day, only gullies, 
rocks, and holes and fierce heat. With the exception of 
now and then a small Indian village, or a group of 
thatched huts, the country had every appearance of 
being uninhabited. When still a good number of miles 
from Colima, we got for a moment a view of the city and 
of the volcano which was puffing vigorously. When 

within a few miles of Colima, we came for the first time 
upon cocoa palms. Nearly worn out, smashed up, and 
melted I was happy when we reached Colima and our 
horseback journey was over. 

I found the 'city' unattractive. The buildings are 
in the main one-story, dull, dingy-looking structures. 
No one seems to care about keeping tidy or clean. The 
plazas, oi which there are several, redeem the picture in 
part; they are ornamented with banana, orange, and 
palm trees. The banana trees were at that time loaded 
with ripe fruit, and on the palms were large nuts. 
Colima is the home of the mocking bird. It was a de- 
light to listen to their songs. The hotel was called 
Jardin; perhaps, because there were two tall trees in 
the patio, so tall that I did not notice that they were 
lemon trees till I asked for a lemon and a servant took 
a long pole and knocked two or three from one of the 
trees. The heat there in January was as great as in 
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Washington, D.C., the hottest days of July or August, 
but the landlady informed me that I was fortunate to 
arrive just at that time, for in a couple of weeks warm 
weather would begin, and from that time till October 
the heat was very trying for foreigners. The people of 
Colima wear as few clothes as decency will permit. The 
Indian women, market women, and servant girls wear 
a short-sleeved, low-necked, white chemise and a dark, 
cotton petticoat; the men wear a cotton shirt and white 
linen trousers. 

While resting from the journey across Mexico, I 
was hard at work on Q?w> Vadis, for several papers had 
reached me. I enjoyed the characters. Petronius is cap- 
ital. Eunice is a splendid woman of her kind. Chtlo is 
a picturesque character and genuine up to his reforma- 
tion. I am not sure about the last acts of his life. They 
somehow seem out of harmony, forced. Ursus beats 
everything in the way of strong men given us by the 
author, and surely simplicity could not go much farther 
than his in dealing with the Greek. 

It was not easy to rest where the beds were of 
boards, the mattresses thin, and a heavy netting had to 
be put around the bed to keep mosquitoes away. Insects 
in that tropical country .are intensely annoying. Our 
room was lighted from an opening in the roof. The 
broad corridor around the patio was used as workroom, 
sitting room, and dining room. The food was almost 
repulsive. We could eat very little. 

The day following our arrival I photographed the 
volcano. At that time it was only smoking, but three 
years earlier it had burst forth with such fury that the 
vibrations of the earth were felt as far as Guadalajara, 
and the inhabitants of Colima, knowing how from time 
to time through the centuries it had dealt out destruc- 
tion and death, were greatly alarmed. 
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We spent six days in Colima, then went by train to 
Manzanillo. Heir Vogel, a German banker of Colima, 
was one of our traveling companions. He had a Mexi- 
can wife and three marriageable daughters, one of whom 
was with him. She spoke only Spanish. When I asked 
Herr Vogel why lie had not taught his daughters his 
own language, or English, he said : 'If one knows Span- 
ish, it does not seem worth while to bother with other 
languages, for with Spanish one can travel anywhere in 
the world.' I wonder if my face expressed my astonish- 
ment. I enjoyed the scenery. There were near and dis- 
tant hills, sugar plantations, cacti of every description, 
tangled undergrowth, groves of cocoa palms, banana 
groves, and also much uncultivated land. 

Manzanillo, four hours by train from Colima, is a 
small town built on a narrow strip of land between 
mountains and ocean. The situation is beautiful; high, 
rugged mountain peaks in the background and the sea 
in front. But there are drawbacks in that town by the 
sea; good drinking water is not to be found, and sand 
flies are a constant pest. It is impossible to sit in the 
open, no matter how one is suffering from heat. Herr 
Vogel's shipping agent had a home in Manzanillo, and 
he invited us to stay with him till the steamer left. At 
his office I met General Martinez, the owner of a large 
coffee plantation not far away. He served in the French 
army during the Franco-German war and had many 
stories to tell of army life. The steamer was in when 
the train arrived, but there was a long delay, for the 
captain had been hunting and had so badly injured one 
of his hands that amputation was necessary. Someone 
had to be found to take command of the steamer. At 
last the shipping agent volunteered, and we were off for 
Altata. 
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It was rough. The Mazatlan was a small boat and 
had poor accommodations; a day and a night were spent 
in going from Manzanillo to San Bias. At San Bias 
there is a bad bar. The steamer anchored quite a dis- 
tance out at sea, and the entire day was spent in landing 
freight. Leaving at six o'clock in the evening we were 
at Mazatlan at ten o'clock the next morning. Among 
the passengers was K. H. Lonergan, an Englishman, 
who owned an estate at Tepic. The old general left us 
at Mazatlan as did a Mexican woman, whom two little 
girls, dressed in red, came out in a boat to meet; evi- 
dently, they were her children, for they were very glad 
to see her. 

Mazatlan is a large town with a long, narrow plaza. 
The harbor is picturesque. Near land is an enormous 
hill which has the form of an elephant lying down; on 
the head of the elephant is a lighthouse, said to he the 
highest one in the world. There is also a second and a 
third hill in the harbor; on the second there is a coast 
guard station. In and beyond the town are many cocoa 
palms which give a tropical character to the beauty of 
the scenery. The boatmen of the Mazatlan are trained 
in trickery. I was ashore, I must return to the steamer. 
I could do so by paying a dollar and a half, not less. 
That evening a large steamer, the Willamette Valley* 
anchored near us, and an Englishman, a droll man, came 
aboard. He came to the dining room where I was writ- 
ing and approaching me said: 'Well, I suppose we are 
fellow travelers.' And then began a one-sided conversa- 
tion which soon grew irksome for me. He was selling 
pictures and was anxious to give me the most minute de- 
tails of his business. Suddenly I became so sleepy that 
I was forced to excuse myself for the night. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning we were in front 
of Altata and trying to cross the bar. Mighty waves 
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rolled up like mountains, leaving, as it were, deep can- 
yons into which the steamer pitched. It rose on another 
wave and again went down to the depth. This continued 
till the pilot refused to try longer. Steamers have been 
lost on that bar. He drew back and anchored to wait 
for the tide. At four o'clock we crossed and anchored 
inside the harbor, quite near land. Altata is, or was in 
1896, a village of basket huts, a queer looking place. 
The pilot had advised me to stay on board until the 
train was ready to start for Culiacan. There was no 
train till two o'clock the next afternoon. When I had 
seen the town, I was more than ready to take his ad- 
vice. Altata is the port for Culiacan and other towns 
in the interior. It is a great fishing place. I bought two 
large fish for six cents, and the Chinaman on board pre- 
pared them for our supper. 

After breakfast on the Mazatlan, I went ashore 
with the Englishman. Our boat had hardly touched 
land when a tall, lank fellow came up and began conver- 
sation by begging pardon for speaking to a stranger. 
He was fond of the English language and wanted to 
speak it whenever he had a chance. He had lived in 
California and could not forget the people of that coun- 
try. After following us around for some time, he and 
the Englishman began to dispute about something. I 
slipped away and went to a thatched house that was 
called a hotel. There I met several of the Spaniards 
who had been on the Mazatlan- and, while we were talk- 
ing, a man came up, leading a large cinnamon bear. He 
said that if paid, the bear would dance, throw heavy 
stones, and walk like a man. The bear passed his mas- 
ter's hat and, when we had contributed liberally, he ex- 
hibited his tricks. I was astonished at the agility and 
wisdom of the beast. When applauded, he seemed to 
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understand that we were pleased. This amusement 
whiled away an hour or so. 

At two o'clock we were at the so-called 'railroad 
station,' merely a platform. After a wearisome delay 
the train started. It consisted of a 'first-class' car, a 
second-class car, and a freight car. The second-class car 
was open ; rain or shine the passengers were exposed to 
the weather — tickets twenty-eight cents. The first-class 
car had no windows, simply openings which could be 
closed, but if closed, the view was shut out. One had to 
choose between sitting in a dangerous draft or seeing 
nothing of the country. Aside from being clean and 
having seats, it was hardly better than a cattle car — ■ 
tickets a dollar and twenty cents. The dust was suffo- 
cating. There were no mountains or hills, level land 
everywhere. About the only building I saw was a sugar 
factory near the Culiacun river. The station houses 

were simply basket huts. 

Some weeks previous to my journey a fierce storm 
had washed away the track along the river and broken 
the bridge. We had to leave the train and let boys carry 
our baggage to a flatboat on which all of the passengers 
crowded. The boat was overloaded, but we crossed with- 
out accident, and then in the heat plodded through the 
sand and dirt of a plowed field, climbed over a fence, 
and reached a waiting train. At six o'clock we were in 
Culiacan, and somewhat later at Ferro Caril, a hotel 
kept by Radovitch, a Slav. 

Early the next morning I ordered a carriage and 
driver; a canvas-covered wagon and span of mules were 
soon waiting. The driver was a good-natured Mexican. 
As I was likely to have a long ride, I took a light lunch, 
and a spirit lamp outfit so as to make a cup of tea. 
Guadalajara officials had discovered that Rosalena was 
at San Pedro, nine miles from Culiacan, so I went to 
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San Pedro. The ride had the usual discomforts: heat, 
dust, and a bad road. Between the two towns are sev- 
eral Indian villages; groups of basket houses, that is 
houses made of sticks woven together like a rough, 
coarse basket. Sometimes the basketwork is filled in 
with mud. Then again, the huts are open on every side, 
several posts driven into the earth a few feet apart and 
a roof made of palm or banana leaves, or of sticks. The 
Indian houses of that part of Mexico are the most prim- 
itive and the poorest houses I have ever seen. The land 
is practically uncultivated. 

San Pedro is an Indian village, but it has a small, 
brick church. I asked where the priest lived, and was 
told that there was no priest. I inquired for Rosalena 
and was directed to his sister's house. The house had 
but one room. His sister, an elderly woman, told me 
where her brother was and said that her nephew had 
written asking him to come home. .We drove to the 
village his sister mentioned and found the house where 
Rosalena was stopping, but he was not there. They 
would send for him. 

The driver fed the mules, and we sat down on the 
porch to wait. Meanwhile, the young woman of the 
house hung up blankets to keep the sun from burning 
us. In the one-room house lived the young woman, her 
husband and child; an old, blind woman, and a small 
girl. In a shed near-by the young woman was occupied 
in rubbing corn into meal. The corn is soaked till quite 
soft, then it is rubbed on a board or stone till it is a 
soft mass. Of this tortillas are made — a sort of pancake 
which is tough, and, owing to the way the corn is treated, 
often dirty. In the house, which was about 10 feet by 
12 or 15 feet, was a low board table adorned with lumps 
of dough of various sizes — the young man was the vil- 
lage baker. Beside the bread table there were two board 
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beds, on one of which lay the sick, blind woman. On 
a bench were the household dishes, and around the room 
were the clothes and blankets which composed the world- 
ly possessions of five or six persons. 

After waiting for an hour, I found that they had 
not sent for Rosalena but were simply waiting for him 
to come. The driver went for him at once and in a few 
moments he came. Seven years had passed since he 
worked for me on the Sacramento river. He was thin- 
ner, much more wrinkled, and his beard had changed 
from black to gray. The man was glad to see me. He 
asked me to look at his coat and shoes and see how 
ragged and needy he was. After living thirty years in 
California, he had been anxious to visit his birthplace, 
but upon coming back everything was different from 
what he had expected. His own country was strange to 
him. In California he had grown unaccustomed to pov- 
erty; at San Pedro one never had quite enough to sat- 
isfy hunger. On reaching Mazatlan, already homesick 
and lonely, he had married. The woman left him after 
a few weeks, and he didn't know what had become of 
her. (The old fellow had a wife and son in California.) 
He had spent all of his money and now was trying to 
keep soul and body together by doctoring the sick with 
herbs and roots. 

He was glad to go with me. I gave him money to 
buy comfortable clothing, and he promised to meet me 
at the railroad station two days later. The train to 
Altata ran only once in two days. I returned to Culia- 
can and rested till Saturday. Culiacan is a nice town, 
but it is away from the world. It was built by mining 
interests and is still kept up by them though the mines 
are now from sixteen to sixty miles away. At the time 
appointed Rosalena was at the station with his worldly 
effects in a coffee sack which he had slung over his 
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shoulder. He was melancholy. He had left all of his 
relatives crying, for they thought he was going on a long 
journey and might never come back. 

At Altata we waited two days for the steamer. Good 
Lord deliver me from such hotels, and such dirt!! The 
only light in 'the best hotel in town' came in at doors. 
Consequently, no matter how the heat poured in or the 
dust swept through, the doors must be open. I could 
have found a shady place to sit outside but was robbed 
of that comfort by sand fleas which are a terrible pest. 
The town is built in the sand. There were cots in the 
living room for people, who, like ourselves, were wait- 
ing for the steamer. The landlady, rich in flesh, went 
around in chemise and petticoat. Dresses and corsets 
are evidently tabooed in that country. 

The steamer, Willamette Falley, arrived early on 
the third morning, and I went aboard immediately. It 
was a comfort to be in a clean cabin. I did not realize 
how nearly starved I was until I was in front of a 
'square meal.' There were pleasant people on the 
steamer. The captain, a German by origin, was a patri- 
otic American. There was a bright, energetic, young 
man from St. Louis, graduated from Yale in 1890; 
and an American miner, whose home was in Mazatlan. 
He knew my friend, Colonel Green, who he said had 
been carrying on a lawsuit in Durango. Twenty years 
before, the colonel left a mining claim, another party 
took it up, invested $70,000 and, when on the eve of 
abandoning the claim, discovered a vein of gold, then 
the colonel wanted them to pay him for the claim. The 
rest of the passengers were Spaniards. 

At Mazatlan, where we were to take the steamer for 
Guatemala, there was again a wait of three days. The 
tickets for myself and wife were over $200. RosalenaV 
was $50. The trip took ten days, for the steamer called 
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at several ports. It was the Acaptdco, the largest 
and best steamer in the Pacific mail service. We sailed 
on the 15"\ There were only a few first-class passengers. 
Mr. White, a social man, manager of the house of 
correction at Dedham, Massachusetts, whose health 
failed, took the long sea voyage from New York to 
San Francisco; he was now on his way back. Mrs. 
Cuthbert, a vivacious woman, whose home was in Ocos; 
Mrs. Bury, who was going from Seattle to Guatemala 
where her husband was in business; two long-legged, 
long-necked, sandy-haired, young Knglishmen, who 
said they were Oxford graduates on their way to South 
America; Sutro, a young Jew from San Francisco; 
Ackland, a boy from Ceylon on his way to Panama — 
I nicknamed him 'Little Billec*' — and a number of com- 
mercial travelers. 

The fourth day out we anchored off Acapulco to dis- 
charge and receive freight. It is a dreary-looking place 
with barren hills in the background. The view was so 
unattractive, and it was so intensely hot in the harbor 
that we were thankful when the anchor was raised and 
the steamer sped on. The morning of the 21" we reached 
Ocos, a small town with a very long pier. We stayed 
there until evening. Mrs. Cuthbert left us. Her home 
was visible from the steamer. 

There was considerable excitement in taking on 
board a man and his wife. They came out in a launch 
with eight rowers and had great difficulty in getting to 
the side of the steamer. The waves were so heavy, they 
had to be drawn up in what is called 'a cage' — a pro- 
tected seat lowered by ropes. At nine o'clock in the 
evening we were at Champerico, where we stayed forty- 
eight hours. The heat was terrible. About midnight of 

*A character in Trilbv, a novel by George L. Du Maurier (New 
York, 1894)4 
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the 23 rt we were off San Jose de Guatemala, but there 
was such a dense smoke from the burning of forests and 
clearings along the coast that the captain failed to get 
his bearings; he had to wait till daylight. Then he dis- 
covered that he was several utiles beyond the port. At 
six o'clock we were wakened to drink coffee and get 
ready to land. It was nine, however, before the steamer 
anchored, and a tug, with a freight boat, came out to 
take us ashore. The passengers, half a dozen at a time, 
sat in the cage, and were lowered to the boat. To get to 
the cage we had to go down to the hold and out at the 
freight door. In the hold were sleeping Chinamen, ill- 
looking fellows, naked aside from hip pants. When at 
last we were in the boat, the sun poured down such 
scorching, burning rays that I thoxight I should be over- 
come by the heat before ail the people were aboard and 
we could pull away from the steamer. Most of the pas- 
sengers landed, for the steamer was to remain three 
days in port. 

On shore we were each required to pay two dollars 
'tariff to the country,' and a cent a pound for luggage 
over a certain weight; then go to the customhouse and 
have our trunks examined. 
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Delays and Difficulties 

At last we were on the train and off for the city of 
Guatemala. Though for a good many miles the country 
is uncultivated and apparently in great part uninhab- 
ited, palms, tropical trees and plants make it attractive. 
The Indians of Guatemala were a surprise to me. They 
are very dark but they have good forms, finely cut fea- 
tures, and bright eyes. They have none of that stolid 
look of our California Indians. Their dress is pictur- 
esque. The women wear a white chemise and dark skirt 
held in place around the waist either with a long, bright 
sash or a cotton apron woven in brilliant colors, similar 
to the aprons worn by the peasants of southern Italy. 

When well away from the coast, we began to pass 

pineapple and coffee plantations. At the stations were 
Indians selling tropical fruit of many kinds. I bought, 
for three cents, a luscious pineapple, better than any I 
had ever eaten before. There are mountains in the dis- 
tance, but fog hid the highest peaks. At five o'clock 
we passed a beautiful lake and soon after were in the 
city of Guatemala. 

At the Grand hotel I could not get a room; at the 
Grand Union there was only one. I was in luck. While 
I was registering, several of my steamer acquaintances 
came to ask for rooms. The Grand Union was as badly 
managed as any hotel in Mexico. For breakfast there 
was sour bread, and coffee with condensed milk — re- 
duced. In Guatemala, during the dry season, cows re- 
fuse to give milk and hens refuse to lay. Butter came 
from California, and, though it was seventy cents a 
pound, it was rancid. Cheese came from Switzerland 
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and was sixty cents a pound, bacon was thirty-three, 
sugar twelve, eggs were forty cents a dozen. Both 
freight and duty were high. 

The city is not as large as I had supposed. One 
might describe it as built between two ravines. There is 
the usual plaza ; on one side of the plaza is a long, one- 
story building, the president's palace. Not far away 
is a large cathedral. The principal market is in the 
center of the town and is a structure covering an entire 
block. Inside one can buy almost anything: dry goods, 
ready-made clothing, meat, fruit, etc. Indian women 
were in charge of most of the stalls. The buildings of 
the city, aside from churches and hotels, are one-story 
and have red, tile roofs. Not far from the city is a high 
mountain which in old times was an active volcano. 

The mornings and evenings were cool, but there was 
wind and dust all the time, and great heat from ten 
o'clock till four o'clock. The first morning I met at 
breakfast an entertaining old forty-niner, Mr. Gal- 
lagher. Born in Ireland in 1816, he was still a young 
boy when poverty drove him from home to America. 
In 1849 he drifted to California. The experience of 
men who were in California in that early day always 
interests me. Life there was a desperate struggle for 
existence: every man with the gold fever raging in his 
veins was an enemy of every other man. 

Barrios, the president, was away, and some days 
passed before I could present my letters and have an 
audience. Meanwhile, I met at our consul's. Professor 
Rock of Philadelphia, who had for several years been 
occupied in establishing boundary lines between Mexico 
and Guatemala. He had become interested in the in- 
dustries of the country and owned a large coffee plan- 
tation not far from the city. His wife remained in the 
states to educate their children — one son was in college. 
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and a daughter was finishing her education in Germany. 
He knew some parts of the country very well. He had 
a wide acquaintance with Indians and could give me 
much useful information. He thought my undertaking 
a risky one. On his recommendation, I left the hotel 
and went to the house where he was boarding. Among 
the hoarders were several Americans: Dr. Winthi'op, 
who had formerly practiced medicine in San Francisco; 
Mr. and Mrs. Underwood from Kentucky; Mr. Davis 
from Missouri; and others. One man left, thinking that 
lie must have better food. After trying all the boarding 
houses and hotels in the city, he returned, satisfied that 
bad as the table was he could find no better. 

Fleas are one of the curses of Guatemala, but flea 
powder is unknown. The natives use, when they use 
anything, what they call 'flower of pine,' but it is not for 
sale. A man must be sent to the mountains to get it. I 
went to the library which was small and had none of the 
literature I wanted. One of the librarians, who was 
anxious to speak English in place of Spanish, amused 
me by speaking of different celebrated writers, living 
and dead, as 'that fellow,' thinking, I suppose that 
'man' and 'fellow* were synonymous terms. 

March 5" there was a heavy thunderstorm. It sur- 
prised me, for I had been told that in Guatemala it never 
rained except in the rainy season which begins in May. 
Professor Rock, however, informed me that the storm 
was a forerunner of the rainy season, that usually the 
first storm is accompanied by an earthquake. There 
would be three or four storms in March, a few more in 
April. After that it would rain some part of every day 
for four months. 

March 23 I had an interview with President Barrios. 
I found him a very agreeable man. He spoke English 
fluently and was a good conversationist. He was boyish 
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in appearance, for he was small of stature. The military 
dress he wore made him look shorter than he really was. 
He was interested in the politics of the United States 
and of European countries, and apparently kept in 
touch with the world outside of Guatemala. I spoke of 
my desire to penetrate the Lacandon country. He 
thought it dangerous to even try to do so but promised 
to assist me as much as possible with letters and orders 
to officials. His idea, however, was that a military force 
should precede me. 

When I had been a few days at my new boarding 
place, Professor Starr arrived. Then there were many 
stories and jokes at the table. Mr. Davis of Missouri 
was also a jovial man. I recall one story over which we 
had a good laugh. It was told to describe the social po- 
sition of Missourians in Indiana. A Missourian travel- 
ing in Indiana passed a house, several miles outside of 
town. A woman was standing in the door; he halted 
and asked if he could spend the night there. The woman 
said that he must ask her husband, who was in the barn. 
The gentleman went to the barn, but came back and said 
that there was no one there but a negro, who was milk- 
ing a cow. 

'That is my husband,' said the woman. 

'Is it possible,' asked the man 'that you are mar- 
ried to a negro!?' 

'Yes, but my sister, why she married a Missouri 
man/ 

Professor Starr told how a Baptist minister going 
among a new congregation took a nut to describe the 
different churches. The husk of the nut, he said, was 
useful, but stringy and tough, that was the Congrega- 
tional church; the shell was hard, unyielding, and bitter, 
that was the Methodist church. Here he gave the shell 
a great crack. 'This, brethren,' said he, 'is the heart of 
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the nut; the Baptist church is like the heart.* And hold- 
ing the nut up, he pulled the shell apart. To the horror 
of all the faithful the nut was rotten to the core. The 
professor told this story with great gusto, and we had a 
hearty laugh over it. 

I bought supplies for ray journey north: sacks of 
flour, and sugar, bags of coffee, rice, and brown beans. 
1 think there is probably no place in the world where 
things cost as much as they do in Guatemala. Photo- 
graphic plates, 6Vfcx8V&, were twelve dollars a dozen; 
hyposulphite of soda which is eight cents a pound in 
New York was one dollar there. Of camping utensils 
I bought a coffee mill, tin cups, plates, and other dishes, 
knives and forks, hammocks, and blankets, a gun for 
Rosalena, and a pistol for myself. Rosalena found it 
impossible to get mules; the price charged and condi- 
tion exacted were ridiculous. Professor Rock kindly 
offered me mules, and sent to his coffee plantation for 
them. When they came, other things delayed me, and 
I boarded the mules at a heavy expense. The muleteer 
visited his family preparatory for a long journey. 

At last everything was ready for a start, but I was 
without the promised letters and orders. One would 
think that the people of Guatemala expected to live 
forever and thought it best to take things easy. When 
asked to do something, their answer is: 'Oh yes, I'll do 
that tomorrow (mafmna) .* When tomorrow comes, it is 
today, and again the task is put off till tomorrow. When 
at last the thing is accomplished, a great deal of time, 
valuable to a foreigner, has been lost. My baggage 
which was to be forwarded from Colima caused me 
much annoyance. I wrote and telegraphed many times. 
Finally, I traced it to Champerico. Why it should have 
stopped there, no man knew. 
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Rosalena spent most of his time in the patio, smok- 
ing and building air castles — castles made of willow and 
thatched. lie planned that at the end of a year he would 
have money enough to buy a piece of land and set up 
housekeeping in San Pedro. It would cost but a little 
to build there where each man was his own carpenter 
and mason. He planned to raise hens and get rich sell- 
ing eggs. The old man told me a pathetic story about 
his trials and losses. For years he struggled to save 
money enough to come back to Mexico; at last he had a 
thousand dollars. When ready to start, his Indian wife 
refused to come with him, so he left her behind. (I had 
been told that he was given twenty-four hours to leave 
California. ) At Mazatlan, while waiting for a steamer, 
he met a woman whom he fancied and he asked her to 
marry him. He had on new clothes and 'looked fine.' 
She thought he had plenty of money so she went with 
him to San Pedro. She lived with him a year but would 
not marry him. At the end of the year, she had spent all 
of his money. Then she stole away in the night, and 
he didn't see her again. For Indians, or half-breeds, to 
live without marriage is nothing in Mexico or Guate- 
mala. The priest has to be paid for performing the 
marriage ceremony, and few Indians have any money to 
spare. So men and women live together independent of 
church or state. 

There are many curious church ceremonies in those 
southern countries, survivals of the early Catholic 
church. I am told that similar ceremonies still take 
place in certain parts of Spain. On Good Friday there 
was a representation of the crucifixion. Christ (in 
eifigy) was carried through the streets nailed to a cross. 
At the cemetery he was taken from the cross and buried 
in a sepulcher. On Easter morning the resurrection was 
represented. Priests led the procession, and were fol- 
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lowed by four angels, figures larger than life-size, 
dressed in gauze, but barefooted. Silver wings were at- 
tached to their shoulders. Then came the Virgin, an im- 
mense figure with the face of a woman about twenty 
years of age and very self-important. She wore a full- 
Skirted, purple, velvet robe and held in one hand a 
golden chalice. Behind her was John the Baptist dressed 
as a woman. Behind John came a small, male figure 
with a crown on its head ; this figure was borne by young 
boys. Then followed Christ not life-size, however. The 
figure was adorned with flowers, and held a bouquet in 
one hand. Following this figure were men carrying a 
large canopy. Each image was firmly fastened to a 
platform, and each platform was borne by four men. 
A band of music and a multitude of people brought up 
the rear. At every street crossing the figures turned, 
went back, and made a bow to Christ. That is, the men 
bearing the images bobbed the platform up and down 
causing the effigy to sway somewhat; that done, they 
turned and ran back to their places in the procession. 
There is a religious mythology connected with cross 
roads. The resurrection procession went around each 
church in the city and ended by carrying the images to 
their respective churches, where, turned so as to face 
the crowd, they entered and resumed their places to 
have prayers said to them and candles burned before 
them for another year. 



XXXVI 
Hunting for the Modern Mayas 

At long last (April 27) we started for the Lacandon 
country. The delay had been exasperating. I had been 
worried by many things. There were reports of yellow 
fever at San Jose de Guatemala. In May the rainy sea- 
son would begin. Then, in a country without bridges 
and with canyons and terrible roads, travel would be 
impossible. The president had been, beyond example in 
my experience, dilatory in sending me the promised 
letters and orders to officials- But now I had every- 
thing, except my baggage, and I did not wait for that. 

About this time I learned that my classmate, Green- 
halge (governor of Massachusetts), was dead. From 
college days we had been the best of friends and his un- 
expected death was a sorrow for me. A better-hearted 
man never lived. Only a few weeks before we had dined 
together at the Parker house in Boston, and he had 
said many things that were pleasant for me to hear 
and had been greatly amused when I told him that he 
had made better use of what he knew than any other 
man in our class. Of my three intimate friends John 
Fiske, John Hudson, and Greenhalge, Greenhalge was 
the first to go to 'that other world/ 

We traveled Indian file. I led, on a black mule; then 
came my wife on a gray one. Rosalena, with a gun over 
his shoulder, followed. Then came three pack mules, 
followed by the driver on foot. The morning was hazy 
but pleasant, not too hot. Turning to the right from 
Callyon de la Luna, our boarding place, we rode the 
whole length of the city. Crowds of people, with bur- 
dens on their backs, were hurrying to market. Some of 
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the men were nearly naked, and all, without exception, 
ran on at a 'dog trot.' There are fondas on both sides of 
the city. Their names are striking: Fonda de la Ilusion, 
Fonda de la Abundancia, Fonda de la Providencia, 
Fonda del Paraiso, etc. As we went on, new groups of 
people came hurrying toward town. The country was 
level, and the soil looked rich. On the left was a splen- 
did view of Volcan de Agua. At ten o'clock we were 
in Mixco, three leagues from Guatemala. Our guide 
lived in that little Indian town. His wife met us in front 
of the church and asked us to go to the house for a cup 
of tea. Though the house was on a hill, reached by a 
steep rocky path, we went, for it was necessary to keep 
Bernardo good-natured. 1 regretted his complacence 
when his youngest child, frightened at Rosalena. 
screamed until it was in danger of convulsions. 

Soon after leaving Bernardo's, we began to climb 
mountains. Then I discovered that our gray mule was 
lazy and needed constant urging. At five o'clock we 
were in Xompango, and our day's journey was over. 
We stopped at the first house we came to; in Indian 
story: 'The house at the edge of the town where an old 
witch lives.' The witch was a surly old seiiora. an In- 
dian. She condescended to keep us for the night hut she 
couldn't give us anything to eat. While Rosalena went 
to the village to procure food, I examined the room we 
were to sleep in. There was a table, one chair, and two 
homemade bedsteads with planks on them; our blankets 
must serve for mattresses. Rosalena brought a few 
eggs, and with difficulty secured, by paying for it, a 
couple of quarts of water which the old seiiora said had 
been brought from a spring a mile away. Later we 
found that there were two large fountains near-by. I 
had brought bacon. Our supper consisted of bacon and 
eggs and coffee. 
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I was up at three o'clock in the morning to get an 
early start. The mules were gone ! I wakened Rosalena, 
who had slept on the kitchen floor, and he and the guide 
started off to track the beasts. I was annoyed at the 
delay and worried lest the mules had gone back to 
Guatemala. About eight o'clock five of the animals 
had been found, the sixth was still missing. While the 
search was on, I examined the town. As in almost every 
Indian village in Mexico and Guatemala, there was a 
large church near the plaza ; on one side of the plaza was 
a public fountain where women were filling earthen 
jars, which later they carried off on their heads. 

At nine o'clock the sixth mule was found. He was 
in the pound! I redeemed him, and we began to pack 
up for the day's journey. My favorite hairbrush, bought 
in London, and a large plate had been stolen. At one 
o'clock we were in ChimaltenangO, a good-sized town. 
A German merchant told me that there were 3,000 
Indians in the place, and 1,000 who called themselves 
white. The largest store was the size of a small room. 
There was an open market ! Some twenty-five persons 
sitting in a group, each person with a small quantity of 
produce in front of him. I bought eggs and bread, and 
tasted of lime, thinking it was cottage cheese. It amused 
the market women and men greatly. 

At a house, again on the edge of the town, Rosalena 
asked the privilege of cooking. In kindling a fire 
Rosalena used our hatchet; when we came to pack up, 
it had disappeared. He was in despair, for where an- 
other hatchet could be found was unknown — as a mat- 
ter of fact, during the whole journey we were not able 
to replace it. The seiiora of this house was affable; she 
had a good place, large cornfields, and quite a herd of 
cattle. 
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When we reached Comalapa, it was already dark; 
the ride across the town seemed endless. We crossed a 
plaza in front of a church that in the dark had a myste- 
rious, sepulchral look, and after riding through many 
narrow streets at last reached the 'hotel-' A narrow 
alley led to the main entrance of the enclosure. We 
found that the gate was not wide enough for the pack 
mules; the packs must be taken off outside the gate. 
One cannot help wondering at the strange perversity of 
mules. While the driver was arranging to unload the 
tired animals, one beast started off and came very near 
escaping with two boxes. In those boxes was most of 
my silver currency for the journey. I had to carry a 
quantity, for Indians, outside of large towns, will not 
take paper money in payment for work or produce. 

The hotel was a rickety, dirty house with a corral in 
the rear. We were given the best room. In it was a 
plank bed without pillows or covers. The landlady, 
in a train dress, met us with smiles. There was no 
sxipper, she regretted it greatly; but it was late, if we 
had come earlier— . 'No.' there wasn't any milk. There 
were cold beans ; she would warm them. With warmed 
beans, and coffee that Rosalena made over the spirit 
lamp, we appeased hunger. 

We were on the road at four o'clock in the morning. 
It was bright and cool. The roads were good, and the 
ride was pleasant. The hills were well covered with 
trees. When, some distance away, I turned to look at 
Comalapa, it was hidden in mist. The white dome of 
the church looked like a round, grayish rock sticking 
up in a sea; the rest of the town was invisible. 

Our next halt was at Hacienda Nueva, a small In- 
dian village. There was, however, a plaza, and beyond it 
an official building of some kind. After resting the 
mules and cooking breakfast in an Indian house, we 
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rode on till we reached Hacienda Vieja, a village com- 
posed of a dozen or more Indian houses. At the first 
two houses they absolutely, and rather rudely, refused 
to let us stop. The heat was terrible. We were ex- 
hausted, and the mules were likely to give out, but I 
resolved not to ask shelter again ; to ride on till we came 
to water, then camp and spend the night in the open 
air. 

We found water and were off the mules when 
Bernardo saw two houses not far away and volunteered 
to try his luck again. I reluctantly consented. We were 
given shelter. The ride to the house was through a 
grove of tall banana trees. One of the houses was placed 
at our disposal. There were several women sitting 
around, and a number of naked children. Indians usu- 
ally show little curiosity, but those women were inter- 
ested in us and in our baggage. Two young girls, whom 
I took to be eleven or twelve years of age, were anxious 
to help Rosalena build the fire and prepare the coffee. 
I joked him about buying one of them for a servant. 
Later, to our astonishment, we found that they were 
both mothers. They sat on a bench, suckled their babies, 
and picked insects from their heads. This done, they 
rubbed corn to make meal for tortillas. A good example 
of that chaos out of which cleanliness has not emerged 
— a bottomless pit of filth! The house was so dirty, and 
the odor so disagreeable that we could not stay in it. 
We tried to sleep under an orange tree, but the heat was 
too great and there were too many insects. About ten 
o'clock three men came. They got planks and put them 
on boxes'. I spread our blankets on the planks and again 
tried to sleep, but failed signally. I had yet to become 
accustomed to sleeping on a board. Then the men were 
such rough-looking fellows that I did not feel that we 
were in safe quarters. Rosalena and Bernardo were 
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came suspiciously attentive. He was sorry that Rosa- 
Jena was drinking, sorry that he was leaving us. I 
wanted to get horses for the Teturn trip to Cunen, but 
was put off from day to day. At last, Monday, Au- 
gust 10, horses and packers were on hand. There were 
no saddle cloths or bridles. "When these were obtained, 
two of the cargadores declared their packs were too 
heavy, and even after they were across the river went 
back and got a horse. I met Rosalena, but he had noth- 
ing to say. 

The ride was pleasant; Cunen, nestled in the valley, 
looked very attractive. Though but twelve miles from 
Sacapulus, it seems a long distance, for the ride is up 
and down a mountain. It was a hard day for our hen. 
She was in a net bag hung to the pummel of my 
saddle. When about a mile from Sacapulas, my wife 
called to me: 'The hen is out of the bag!* I looked 
around, and behold she was contentedly scratching the 
ground some distance away. I put her into the bag 
and tied it tighter. We had no further trouble, but she 
was a long time straightening out her feathers when wc 
reached Cunen. My first work was to get a few photo- 
graphs of the town. Moving around out-of-doors was 
troublesome. We got millions of fleas in our clothes 
and then had to work hours to get rid of them. 

Funerals in Cunen are gruesome. The bier is a 
shallow box with legs, the sides of the box painted blue 
and red. In this box the body is placed wrapped in old 
blankets. When the grave is reached, the body is taken 
from the box and buried. At crossroads they do as the 
peasants in Ireland do, put down the bier, but in place 
of praying the women scream and wail. Everyone tor- 
mented us for photographs, even Don Placido wanted 
one. I photographed a group of officials. The alcalde 
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the effect of water on a soft soil — and everywhere the 
soil is red. 

Bernardo went ahead to find quarters, and he suc- 
ceeded in getting a room in a long house with a store at 
one end. When we were settled, Rosalena went in search 
of fresh pork. As neither bacon nor salt pork could be 
bought in any village we passed through, we found it 
necessary to buy fresh meat and salt it to use for frying 
eggs. The seller of the pork had a long task weighing 
it out pound by pound. He had a brick which weighed 
half a pound. He succeeded in finding a stone that bal- 
anced the brick, then he had a pound weight, and he 
cut the meat in small pieces and weighed it. The price 
was the same as in the city of Guatemala, two reals a 
pound. The meat secured, Rosalena packed it in an 
earthen jar. 

Chichc is an Indian town and has, I was told, a 
population of 3.000. The church, built on a slight em- 
inence, is a barn-like structure, whitewashed on the out- 
side; consequently, visible for a long distance. Cruz 
del Quiche is three leagues from Chiche and is simply 
another and larger Indian town with the usual church 
and a multitude of one-story, tiled houses. The day of 
our arrival was the fete of Santa Cruz. Hence, we saw 
most of the inhabitants, not of the town alone, but of 
the country for miles around. 

We obtained shelter, as usual in a house at the edge 
of the town. In our room was a plank bed, a corn bin, 
and a barrel where during the afternoon a hen came and 
laid an egg and afterward kept up such a persistent 
cackling that I had to drive her off into the field. After 
resting a while, I went to nearly all the shops in search 
of articles to replace those that had been stolen; there 
was neither a hairbrush nor a hatchet in town. Later 
I called on the jefe politico to whom I had a letter from 
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President Barrios. He received me cordially and prom- 
ised letters to officials in Sacapulas and different vil- 
lages. The next morning, before starting on our jour- 
ney, I visited the ruins of Utatlan, Ancient Quiche\ a 
place celebrated in Spanish history. In 1524, when the 
Spanish invaders overran Central America, Utatlan 
was the most flourishing city in Guatemala, and there 
the king of the great Indian tribe of Quiches had his 
palace. The city, built on land surrounded by an enor- 
mously deep ravine, could be entered only at two places, 
at one by stone steps, at the other by a narrow causeway. 
Hence, it was defensible and, when the Spaniards at- 
tacked the place, the inhabitants fought with desper- 
ation. There was immense loss of life on both sides, but 
at last the invaders conquered. 

Only piles of stones and fragments of walls remain 
to mark the site of Utatlan, which is now used as a pas- 
ture, but the ravine is there as of old. On a hill opposite 
are the ruins of a tower where in olden times a watch 
guarded the city. 

Our onward journey was pleasant; we camped for 
luncheon on the bank of the San Pedro river and there 
discovered that Rosalena had left at Quiche the cooking 
tripod, a most useful article, almost indispensable. It is 
wonderful how valuable trifling things become when 
they cannot be replaced. ?f ear nightfall we came to an 
Indian house in the center of a large yard enclosed by a 
high, mud wall. Two old Indian women were caretakers 
of the place. There was no room in the house, but the 
porch could be occupied. We had no choice; night was 
settling down, and we might not find another house for 
miles. The women had a plate of black beans and four 
eggs to sell. We took the eggs, made coffee, and ate the 
last of our bread. There was a wide, roughly hewn 
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bench on the porch. It served for a bed. After a few 
weary hours we were on the road again. 

Near Chixoy, or Rio Negro, the mountain scenery 
is fine. The land along the river is low with semi-tropi- 
cal vegetation. Seen first three miles from Sacapulas, it 
gives the impression of a new kind of country. A little 
farther on the river, which is swift and is the longest in 
Guatemala, makes a wide bend, a semi-circle. At one 
place its high banks give the half of a mighty amphi- 
theater — a Colosseum on a grand scale. 

Not far from Sacapulas, and near the roadside, is a 
magnificent shade tree. People camping under it have 
made fires at the trunk and burned it somewhat, but not 
fatally; thoughtless treatment hut usual in a savage and 
primitive life, and not infrequent in so-called 'civilized' 
societies. A tree centuries old, without its equal in the 
whole region, large enough to give shade to all comers, 
and still people destroy it. 

I was constantly watching for a view of the town, 
but Sacapulas seemed far away that hot day. Every 
few minutes one or another of the poor pack mules 
would lie down, and with difficulty be gotten onto its 
feet again. We passed the ruins of an old church, cacti 
growing on top of the broken walls; a sudden turn, and 
Sacapulas was before us nestled at the foot of a high 
mountain. The view of the whole place was unfolded 
at once and near-by. In this it differs from most Guate- 
malan villages; usually a village is seen from some 
elevated place miles away. 

We turned to the left, then to the right, and came 
to the plaza, the center of every city, town, or village in 
Spanish America. There is a fine, old tree in the little 
plaza. Under it, sitting on the ground, were men and 
women each with a small supply of produce to sell. One 
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had red bananas; another sea salt, black and dirty; a 
third sugar, very dark, made of cane and unclarified. 

On the opposite side of the plaza is the official build- 
ing. We dismounted near the tree, and I went to the 
commandant to whom I had a letter. He was very polite 
and after trying in vain to find a possible lodging place, 
he gave me the schoolhouse just beyond the plaza and 
on the river side of the town, a roomy building but far 
from clean. School was in session, but he dismissed the 
pupils. It couldn't be said of those pupils that they 
didn't care whether school kept or not. It was evident 
that they were wonderfully glad to be free. I was 
pleased to see on the walls outline maps from the 
United States. The commandant sent over a bed made 
of poles strung together with rope. It was placed on 
the teacher's platform at the end of the room. Rosalena 
built a fire in the enclosed playground at the rear of the 
building. He bought fresh beef, eggs, and tortillas, and 
we had a feast. Asking the commandant about the road 
we were to follow the next day, he pointed to the highest 
peak of a mountain. range and said: 'Nebaj is on the 
other side of that peak.' He found a new guide for me. 
as Bernardo's knowledge of the country ended at Sa- 
capulas. 

Sacapulas, founded by Las Casas, is a picturesque 
Indian town. It is built on the bank of the Rio Negro 
and has high mountains on either side. Palm trees and 
tropical plants add to its beauty. The start from Sa- 
capulas was interesting. I rose at three o'clock. The 
night was moonlight and warm. Just before dawn I 
went to the plaza and sat down under the great tree. 
For a time, ten minutes, perhaps, the moonlight was 
perfect. Then a subtle change came, barely observable. 
The light became different, some foreign influence was 
in the air, another light was infiltrating like one liquid 
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gently poured into another. The mountains behind the 
village looked immense. 

We started very early, crossed the river, and im- 
mediately the ascent began; and it continued for three 
hours and a half. Of alJ the mountains we had crossed 
during the journey, this was the worst. The trail was 
narrow and rocky; sometimes the mules refused to climb 
and stopped where it seemed they could not possibly 
hold. The pack mules, whenever there was a spot wide 
enough, lay down in spite of the driver. We got so high 
up that we looked over a sea of mountains. Clouds were 
beneath us. The view was magnificent, wonderful! I 
wished that some great artist might paint it, but neither 
pen nor brush could give an idea of its grandeur. 

I feared the descent, but on reaching the summit 
saw, with pleasure, that it would not be difficult. The 
valley was much higher than the valley of the Rio 
Negro. We reached Chiul at midday. The place is high 
and cold. Though noted oil the map of Guatemala, 
there was no village; nothing except a long, low gov- 
ernment building and half a dozen Indian shanties. I 
had a letter to the official in charge, a barefooted Indian, 
who, maybe, had half a dozen drops of Spanish blood. 
He gave us shelter in the government building which 
was used as a schoolhouse and was so dirty that I con- 
templated continuing the journey without rest, but the 
condition of the mules prevented doing so. The people 
seemed wild at first. Many persons were drinking 
aguardiente, and a number of the men and women were 
intoxicated. All were friendly, however. 

The school teacher, a good-looking, young man, was 
lieutenant of police. He wore a suit of homemade flan- 
nel but, like the alcalde, was barefooted. He spoke 
Spanish well but no Indian language. There were men 
hewing blocks of timber to slide down to Sacapulas. I 
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asked how much was paid for the work. The alcalde 
said, 'Nothing, it is an obligation.' On the mountain 
I had seen fifty men starting one stick of hewn timber; 
half the men on one side, half on the other holding the 
timber with twig ropes. Antonio Tsarat, a young man 
who spoke both Spanish and Indian, went with me to 
two or three of the Chfril shanties, marvels of dirt and 
disorder. 

During the afternoon aguardiente circulated freely. 
About dark I made a bedstead by placing side by side 
half a dozen school benches. I had been lying on this 
bed about an hour when there was a great light and 
uproar. 'A bonfire!' I thought. Soon the tumult was so 
nerve-racking that I jumped up. Chiul was in flames! 
Three houses were on fire. The conflagration was great- 
er in proportion than the conflagration of Chicago, for 
of four nouses three were destroyed. It was a great 
calamity on a small scale. Among the persons made 
homeless were two women, one a full-blood Indian, the 
other a half-breed. The Indian woman, holding a 
chicken in her arms, and followed by a little boy and 
girl, walked around, wailed, sobbed, and complained. 
She put the chicken down and ran for a kettle that had 
been saved. When she had the kettle, she again broke 
into loud crying and complaints, roared as a professional 
wailer does at a funeral. The other woman bore herself 
calmly though her house was the best one of the three. 
A man chased a chicken in the dark, or on the edge of 
light and darkness, with as much persistence as though 
his life depended upon catching it. The thatched roofs 
went quickly, but the mud walls burned slowly, only 
the twigs in them burning. There were no means, what- 
ever, for fighting the flames. Had the wind been in 
the opposite direction, the government building would 
have been destroyed. The picture of burning Chiul 
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will always remain in my memory. The victims of the 
fire were lodged in the government building. Talking 
and confusion had not subsided when, at half past two 
in the morning, we prepared for the road. Bernardo fed 
the mules and went for water to make coffee. While 
away, one of the mules bolted, ran off without eating 
his corn. For two hours we hunted for him. Then he 
was found, and we started at seven o'clock instead of at 
four, as we had intended. 

Another long and mountainous ride. The hills were 
picturesque and green though many of them were too 
steep to be used for pasture. At last our guide, running 
in advance, halted and shouted back that from where he 
was standing there was a view of Nebaj.' We were 
soon on the edge of the semicircle of mountains which 
surround the town. Far down, and off in the distance, 
the place looked small. The valley was the greenest 
and freshest I had seen in Guatemala. The descent from 
the summit of the mountain to the valley was frightful; 
so rapid and dangerous that we could not ride, and 
walking was a severe strain on our legs and nerves. 
Though Rosalena, surer footed than the rest of us, was 
guarding my wife as much as possible, she fell several 
times ; I fell twice. The trail was not only terribly steep 
but was narrow and rocky, and in places slippery. I 
was sure that some of our mules would be killed. In one 
very bad place above a precipice, we were alarmed by n 
flock of sheep that crowded past going up. 

At last, weary, bruised, and almost breathless, but 
safe, we reached the foot of the mountain and a short 
ride brought us to the outskirts of Nebaj. We rode 
through a narrow street, with Indian houses on either 
hand, to the plaza on one side of which was a church 
extending into a long, low building. On the other side 

1 Pronounced Ncvak. 
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was the house of the cabildo, or village government, a 
low. one-story building containing the 'chamber of the 
judges.' a school for hoys, and two prison cells. We 
rode to this building, and I presented my letters. While 
the alcalde, who was on the verge of intoxication, looked 
for rooms, we waited in a room carpeted with pine 
needles. I settled with Bernardo, and he started for a 
nearby coffee finca, carrying a dress which his 'first 
woman' bought in Mixco and sent by him to his 'second 
woman.' who lived at the finca. When a room could not 
he found, Don Ignacio, the father-in-law of the com- 
mandant of Sacapulas. suggested 'the convent.' Main- 
years ago the Spanish conquerors built in that remote 
village a church and convent, and in a way Christianized 
the Indians. Xo care was taken of the so-called 'con- 
vent.' It was used as a home for a priest when one eame 
to Nebaj, but such visits were infrequent. 

The alcalde gave us rooms in the convent, and I 
hired two men to clean them. The doors of the rooms 
opened on to a patio, the windows on to the public 
plaza. The best room I took for my writing and sleep- 
ing room. It was 16 feet by 20. The low ceiling was 
of huge rafters and hewn planks. Rosalena had a much 
smaller room, and hevond that was the kitchen. The 
alcalde, to make me comfortable, set up a couple of saw- 
horses and put a broad, hewn plank on them to serve 
as a writing table. A second table of similar structure, 
but smaller, was for a dining table. The bed was made 
of poles fastened together with ropes; there was no 
bedding, blankets served for mattress, and overcoats 
and wraps for covers and pillows. There was. what is 
rare in a country of earth floors, a floor made of stones 
but the stones were of all sizes and were broken and 
worn with age and ill xisage. There were two fireplaces 
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in the kitchen, one on the earth floor, the other was a 
low, square structure made of mud. 

There was no bread in town, or even flour, for no 
one used flour. Four women came twice each day, two 
to grind corn, that is rub it into meal, and two to bake 
tortillas. It was the way the priest lived when there, so 
I had to submit to it. A fifth woman was water carrier. 
The water used in Nebaj is from springs. Women bring 
it in large earthen jars which they carry on their heads, 
as women did in bible times. 

Xebaj is a curious place! Picturesque to look at 
from a little distance. The alcalde said that it had a 
population of 4,000. It is the metropolis for Chajul, 
Cotzal, and other smaller villages. The valley is rich, 
that is. it has a fertile soil. Corn grows year after year 
in the same place. The old stalks are net removed ; the 
ground is not dug up. The seed kernels are simply 
dropped near the old hills. The tillage is the most slov- 
enly I have ever seen, but apparently it is successful. 
All the elements of prosperity are present, but pros- 
perity itself is not there. We found hungry men and 
hungry beasts. Every animal was ill-fed: horses, pigs, 
dogs, hens. I wondered why they did not die of starva- 
tion; they would had they been owned by people in 
other conditions. I saw a sow suckling pigs when she 
was so weak from hunger that she could scarcely get on 
to her feet. Dogs and pigs hunt their own food. Their 
main support seemed to be the excrement left on streets 
and in alleys and yards. 

The village is divided into a number of squares with 
narrow passages between. Every house has a patch of 
cultivated land — corn and beans are the usual products. 
There are a few fruit trees, chiefly peach. The people 
seem healthy, though the greater part of the men arc 
drunkards, and many of the women drink to intoxica- 
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tion, especially during festivals. Drunken people were 
a source of great annoyance to us. They would stagger 
into the convent patio and, perhaps, to the door of my 
room; or would go into the kitchen and annoy whoever 
was cooking there. 

One day the alcalde and his assistants, six in num- 
ber, came to call on me; only one man was sober. The 
alcalde, whom I never saw sober, is said to be the son 
of an Italian who in 1868 resided in Nebaj. He left the 
boy for the woman, an Indian, to support and bring up. 
The alcalde looked like an Italian. 

I was tormented by hungry dogs. Four were con- 
stantly in front of my door, and there were many comers 
and goers, the poorest creatures I have ever seen. I 
could not resist feeding them and, when once fed, I was 
never rid of them again. 

The people of the village were as curious as children. 
They would stand around the door looking at us, or 
crowd into the kitchen and ask to taste of the food 
Rosalena was preparing. One morning a man came to 
my door with a girl about twelve years of age. He said 
that he came because he wanted his daughter to see the 
gold in my teeth. Rosalena had great trouble buying 
meat. A man came with beef to sell but refused to sell 
less than eight pesos' worth (four dollars of our money) . 
Having no place to keep meat, Rosalena would not buy 
so much. Then the man said that he would sell it for 
two reals a pound, but he could not weigh it. Finally 
he borrowed a half-pound weight, and Rosalena took a 
dollar's worth of the meat- 
One day a man brought some ten pounds of pork to 
sell. When asked the price, to my amazement he said, 
seven pesos (three dollars and fifty cents United States 
currency). I said that I could not buy at such a price 
and asked how much it was a pound. "Thirty-five cents.' 
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He borrowed the half-pound weight and gave me four 
pounds for a peso and forty cents- I had about half of 
the meat he had demanded seven pesos for, but he did 
not seem to realize the fact. Rosalena tried to buy dulce 
(candy made of unclarified sugar). The woman would 
not sell for money; she would only sell for corn. Don 
Ignaeio interceded but could not get the candy. Ros- 
alena was forced to buy corn first, and with that buy the 
candy. Had corn been scarce, this demand would have 
been understandable, but corn was abundant every- 
where and for sale at a stand within a few feet of the 
woman's candy stand. 

Trade in Nebaj is to a great extent barter. Four 
cars of corn pay for four tomatoes, etc. Neither lard 
nor fat meat can be bought. All the fat of beef goes into 
church candles; the fat of pork makes soap, a great 
quantity of which is wasted, for clothes are washed on 
rocks in the river. There is no established price for any- 
thing. They have a weight for a media's worth (six of 
their cents) of almost anything. There was only one 
half-pound weight in Nebaj. When a person was trying 
to buy something, a score or more of Indians crowded 
around, and each one had more to say about the price 
than the seller did. A broom is unknown; twigs with 
leaves on are tied together and used as a broom. I could 
not replace our hatchet for all the chopping and cutting 
was done there with long, dull knives. There was not a 
grindstone in town, nor was there a dish of any kind for 
sale. There was not a cart or a wagon in the place, and 
one rarely saw a person on horseback. Nebaj is un- 
speakably dirty. The houses are windowless; conse- 
quently, dark and unventilated. Many of them are 
large, and with windows and cleanliness they would be 
inhabitable. 
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Not far from the church is a school for girls. The 
porch of the building was used for a market. At each 
corner of the plaza is a small, open building, a place 
to set up the image of a saint during festivals. The grciu 
events in the pueblos of Central America are the festi- 
vals of the church, and the local holiday, the day of the 
saint for whom the town or village is named. 

In Nebaj we had a good example of one religion 
destroying another. The Indians are Catholics, offi- 
cially, but all that is desirable in Catholicism is lost, and 
all that is desirable and of scientific value in the In- 
dian system is lost as well. I saw examples of the blend- 
ing of the two systems; one was an Indian dance and a 
church procession. Undoubtedly, the Spaniards, to 
convert the Indians, found it necessary to incorporate 
many of their ceremonies, and make the Indians believe 
that they were Catholic ceremonies as well. One morn- 
ing the church bell began to ring and drums to sound ; 
I went out to see what was taking place. There was a 
crowd of people. In front of the church steps six masked 
men were dancing. One had a large deer skin on his 
back; he represented a stag. His mask was a deer's 
head with enormous antlers. A man representing a fe- 
male was the stag's assistant. She carried a big, earthen 
dish in her hands. The four other dancers had stuffed 
birds and rabbits which they offered to the female — 
tried to put them in the dish she held. They threw ropes 
and tried to snare the stag, but he chased them away. 

While this was going on, a crowd of white-robed 
men came out of the church bearing the church emblems 
and two life-sized images of saints. The deer dancers 
and masked men headed the procession, and with music 
and dancing it went through the principal parts of the 
town. A strange medley I The stag dance was to bring 
luck in hunting. One day, climbing a hill to get a good 
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view, I found a man burning incense and praying as he 
put it on the fire bit by bit. 

On the third of June came the Corpus Christi festi- 
val. The deer maskers were out again; again they headed 
a long church procession. In the procession were many 
saints in effigy. These images were carried on plat- 
forms and followed by women with long, white veils on 
their heads. In the church women were kneeling in 
front of the altar; behind the altar were men (there was 
no priest). One woman was so intoxicated that when 
she rose to her feet, she would have fallen if a friend 
had not caught her. Two intoxicated women were led 
out of the church. At the government building the offi- 
cials were in such a helpless condition from drink that I 
could not get the mail which came in late the preceding 
evening. This was exasperating, for in that out of the 
world place mail came only once a week. Thursday, 
when the carnival was at its height, rain began to come 
down in torrents, and it continued during that day and 
the following night. It ended the festival. 

All the public life of Nebaj is on the plaza. The 
official life is in the council room and the church. There 
were six dramshops, the only shops in town. The only 
commerce in fixed places was that of liquor; the only 
liquor was aguardiente. Other commerce was carried 
on in the plaza and on the poTchcs of houses near the 
plaza. The amount of liquor sold was phenomenal. A 
man who owned a small dramshop told me that at the 
August festival he would sell twenty large kegsful, that 
is, ten mule loads. 'People.' said he, 'come from various 
places to drink in Nebaj because it is freer, and there 
are fewer arrests for drunkenness than in other places.' 

The only visit from outside officials during my so- 
journ in Nebaj was that of the commandant from 
Sacapulas and his attendants. Great preparations were 
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made for his arrival. Twenty-five girls, with jugs on 
their heads, filled a tank with water. Our yard and kit- 
chen were occupied. Both fireplaces were in use — over 
one was a kettle in which were many pounds of beef, 
over the other chicken was stewing. The plaza was dec- 
orated with bamboo arches, ornamented with evergreen. 
Red cloth was hung from the entrance of the yard to 
the door of the room he was to occupy. Barefooted offi- 
cials were around in great numbers, all fussy and im- 
portant. At one o'clock the church bell began to ring, 
and musicians to play. They have a peculiar musical in- 
strument; it is long, and several persons play on it at 
the same time. Soon a cavalcade of men appeared 
headed by an official whom I had met in Quiche. He 
came directly to my quarters, greeted me, and asked if 
everything had been done to make me comfortable. 
Then he took possession of the room assigned him in the 
convent and held a reception. The next morning he 
was gone. 

I had men come to me each day, the 'wise men* of 
Nebaj. They gave me their language word by word. 
They told all that they knew, but their stories and 
'myths' were perverted bible stories. The church has 
killed out the original lore of the tribe. I found only 
one Indian story. Men were willing to work for an 
hour, or so, then they would get sleepy and tired and 
try my patience to the limit. Don Ignacio, who knew a 
good deal about the country and people, told me that 
there was a tradition that the founders of Nebaj came 
from Chiapas in Mexico in times prior to the Spanish 
conquest. 

June 7" the festival of San Antonio began, and it 
lasted for eight days. On the first day the saint's effigy 
was carried in great state from the church to the gov- 
ernment building where it was set up and candles placed 
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before it. In a building beyond the plaza other saints 
were established, and in front of them dancing began. 
In each place six or eight persons danced at a time. 
Just in front of the holy images and the candles burning 
in their honor, sat a man with a bottle in his hand and 
a row of bottles near-by. From the bottle he poured 
aguardiente into a cup and handed the cup to the 
dancer who chanced to be nearest. The liquor was swal- 
lowed in a flash, and the cup given back to be filled for 
the next comer. When a dancer got too drunk too stand, 
he or she sank down, was dragged aside, and another 
person took the place. In the dance all exerted them- 
selves to the utmost; they whirled, leaped into the air, 
stamped, and circled round frantically. Crowds were 
looking on ; there was drinking and license everywhere. 
(I saw for the first time a person literally 'howling' 
drunk — a woman. Her husband and daughter were 
walking her back and forth on the plaza; she was 
screaming and howling at the top of her voice.) Our 
kitchen was the scene of much drinking and love-mak- 
ing. On similar occasions it had been used as a public 
cook house, and now, without making enemies, I could 
not assert my rights. 

During the festival no man or woman would do 
a stroke of work for anyone. So many were wild from 
drink and abandon, and such scenes took place that 
I felt that we were not altogether safe. But even had 
it not rained continuously, I could not have left the 
place for I could not have hired mule drivers or guide. 
June 13, after eight days of debauchery and drunken- 
ness, the festival ended with a procession of the Father. 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The viroixs!! of Nebaj, with 
white veils on their heads, and huge candles in their 
hands, took a prominent part in the ceremony. We had 
not slept for seven nights. Drums, and a musical instru- 
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ment on which sounds were thundered out that seemed 
to repeat *Hem-in-way! Ilem-in-way !' were played on 
in houses near-by. This constant noise, with the shouts 
and screams of revelers, made sleep impossible. These 
festivals are harmful. License prevails, and children 
witness all kinds of scenes of drunkenness and lewd- 
ness. 

The majority of the men of Nebaj are idle at all 
times. Only women labor; they weave from cotton 
thread all the cloth used for clothes. The men wear 
loose, white trousers and a red, cotton jacket. Around 
their heads they wind a long, white, cotton scarf and 
on top of it place a black, straw hat. Usually they carry, 
over one shoulder, a poncho — a brown, woolen blanket 
with a hole in the middle. In case of rain the blanket is 
put on over the head and dropped down around the 
body. Sometimes it is tied, fringe down, around the 
waist, much as a woman wears an apron. 

The women wear a sort of bag shirt cut in one piece, 
with openings for the head and arms. These shirts, 
always made of unbleached white cloth, are often elab- 
orately ornamented with designs put in with red thread. 
The skirt is a piece of cloth wrapped twice and a half 
around the body and so tightly that it is a wonder the 
woman can walk. A woven sash holds it in place. No 
shoes or boots are ever worn; officials, as well as others, 
go barefooted. 

On the 11" of May I received from Poland copies 
of three papers which had been lost and on the 25" I 
sent the last of the manuscript of Quo Vadis to Little, 
Brown and company. I could have sent it in three days 
earlier had the mail gone oftener than once a week. It 
did not go as often as that during the rainy season. 

I became convinced that I could get no aid in Kebaj. 
The people were cheerful and willing, but they knew 
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nothing. All their Indian lore was lost. I was anxious 
to get away, hut rain and festivals made it impossible to 
hire men. Patience and persistence won, however, and 
horses were found, and the day set for starting. The 
first point was to pay for my lodging, and it took two 
days to do it. I could not get the amount. At last I 
cornered the alcalde behind his table and paid him for 
everything including the use of five horses. I was to 
start the following day, but it rained from morning 
till evening. In early morning, however, three men. who 
were partly drunk, came to look at the baggage. They 
professed to be unable to lift the boxes, said that no 
horse could carry them; it would be necessary to re- 
pack and divide the things. They went to the alcalde, 
then ten men came, then a crowd which filled two rooms. 
They discussed the matter with as much noise and up- 
roar as a congress of crows. At last, losing patience. I 
seized one of the largest boxes, raised it to my breast 
and scoffed at the idea of its being heavy. They went 
away. Next a deputation of two came, one of those was 
Domingo Setto. a reasonable and friendly man. They 
went away satisfied; the horses were to come at once. It 
began to rain almost immediately, and the journey was 
deferred till the next day. 

The next morning early, men came, drunk as on the 
first day. They were followed by six cargadores. and 
declared that they could get only three horses. Five 
more cargadores were hired as relays for the other six, 
and all started off Indian file, cacli man with a box on 
his back held by a strap across his forehead. Then I 
was told that there were but two horses; Rosalena must 
walk. I went to the alcalde and very firmly told him 
I had paid for five horses; when those were not forth- 
coming, I had hired cargadores, but lie must provide me 
with three horses. I suppose lie was afraid I might re- 
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port him, for the third horse was soon found. And then 
I discovered that the two horses had been brought in 
two days earlier and had stood all that time unwatered 
and unfed. I could not beat the men who had been 
guilty of such criminal neglect, but I felt like it. I had 
the poor creatures well fed and cared for. There were 
two saddles and no bridle, but after long waiting 
bridles were found, and we rode out of town. Rosalena 
was carrying our pet hen, a bird that he had bought a 
day or two after our arrival in Nebaj and had found 
too poor to kill. He fed it till it became tame and such 
a pet that we could neither kill nor leave it. A starving 
dog just able to drag her legs had, soon after our ar- 
rival in Nebaj, come into the convent patio and roused 
my sympathy so that I fed her. After a hearty meal, 
she went away but soon came back with three half- 
grown, mangy pups and looked at me so entreatingly 
that I had to feed them. The pups stayed several days, 
then disappeared, but the mother remained. She grew 
attached to us and seemed to have no other home. I had 
been afraid that she would want to go with us. But 
either her affection or her strength was not great; she 
followed us to the outskirts of the village and then 
turned back. 

We were hardly started when it began to rain 
heavily. We had to climb the mountain we had de- 
scended with such peril when coming to Nebaj. The 
trail was washed out in places and was everywhere very 
slippery. Our horses were unshod, but at last we reached 
Chiul. As when we passed before, more than half of the 
people who were sitting around the alcalde's office were 
intoxicated. The secretary's wife from Cunen was there 
on her way back from Sacapulas, and she left with us as 
soon as our horses were rested. The country between 
Chiul and Cunen is hilly, but there are no high moun- 
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tains. The ride was a short two leagues. When about 
halfway, we saw the village in a valley rather deep 
down and closely surrounded by mountains which di- 
vided it from Cotzal on one side and the river Negro on 
the other. The valley is long, however, stretching 
towards Uspantan, beyond which mountains are visible. 
My first impression of Cunen was very pleasant af- 
ter Nebaj. The place was clean, devoid of offensive 
odors, and not crowded with starving pigs and dogs. 
Our cargadores had arrived and delivered our baggage 
in front of the government building. I gave my letter 
to the alcalde, a barefoot half-breed. He received me 
politely and said he would get me a room somewhere. 
1 had met in Nebaj Estrada Placido, a man who had a 
small shop in Cunen. The alcalde pointed out his house, 
and I called on him. He invited us to dine and said 
that we could have a room ia his house if we could not 
find a better one. Compared with any room we had had 
for weeks, it was comfortable. The next day I offered 
to pay Placido a large price for a room which joined 
the small room I had occupied. He said that he could 
not rent it, for he expected a guest, also that he could 
not rent me the small room. Our things were picked up, 
and we were ready to go when Senora Estrada {his 
wife) came and asked why we were going; said she 
could move things around and make the room comfort- 
able. I told her that Don Placido expected a guest. 
She went to talk with him but did not come back. After- 
ward she told Rosalena that her husband was to have 
a religious function in the house, a priest would come, 
etc. Why he changed his mind so quickly I never found 
out, but he had the reputation of being an unreliable 
and tricky man. The alcalde searched everywhere for 
a room. At last he cleared out the post office in the 
government building, and we moved into it — a cold. 
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windy room without ceiling. I could not work evenings 
for the wind blew the candle out. The kitchen was 
across the street. 

The day following my arrival I spent in getting ac- 
quainted with the people and the place. It was warmer 
there than in Nebaj, still the nights and mornings were 
chilly. The second day there was a bullfight, or rather 
bull teasing. The plaza was enclosed on all sides and 
three bulls were driven in, from the tierra caliente as 
we were informed. The plaza made a splendid arena 
as large as a section of the Circus Maximus, a much 
larger scene of action than the Colosseum, or Flavian 
Amphitheater. A more wretched exhibition of hull 
teasing would be difficult to imagine. First they pulled 
the bull up to a tree and tied his head to it, then they 
fired a torpedo near him. Of course, he tore away from 

the tree. They threw a lasso and brought him to the 
ground, then freed him. started him off, chased him. 
Meanwhile, men with red and black blankets were run- 
ning around inside the arena, and there was monoton- 
ous music. A second bull was brought in — a little fel- 
low. A drunken man attempted to ride him, and came 
near being killed. He got a cut above his eyebrow and 
would have been torn to pieces but for ready help from 
the crowd. 

June 29 I began to learn the language by taking 
down words, and to look for men who knew myths. 
The alcalde was obliging and rendered me all the as- 
sistance he could in sending for men, and trying to dis- 
cover story-tellers. The school teachers were also in- 
terested in aiding me. There was a boys' school and a 
girls' school. In each school there were about 50 chil- 
dren. A large number for the population of the place, 
which was given at 500. The language is entirely dif- 
ferent from that spoken in Nebaj. But there was no 
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great difference between the language of Omen and 
that of Sacapulas. While waiting for men who were 
coming to tell me all they knew, I was busy getting 
u vocabulary. 

About nine o'clock one evening the church bell rang 
furiously. There was a new moon! When there is an 
eclipse, the bell is rung and drums are beaten. July 2 a 
Catholic priest, who resided in Sacapulas, arrived in 
Cunen. He brought me a letter from the commandant, 
so I called on him. Finding that I was not comfort- 
able in the post office, he asked me to occupy the eoti- 
vento. I spent the day with him taking down Quiche 
words; the value of the particle ha appeared well il- 
lustrated. I was much interested in getting good ex- 
amples of it. July 3' d I moved into the convento. There 
was a chance to ventilate the rooms, and we were not so 
troubled by dampness. I hired a cook, for Rosalena 
had sore feet 'from those animals that get in around 
the nail and bore.' It rained fully two thirds of the 
time; there was endless mud, mist, and dreariness. A 
row of buzzards sat, as motionless as statues, on the 
roof ridge. The mountains were hidden by dense fog. 

At sunrise each morning a boy mounted the wall 
and, for half an hour, beat on an Indian drum. In the 
church, about sunset, women screamed out responses, 
said to be a kind of litany, but surely connected with 
sun worship. I made a great effort to get myths, for 
through them I hoped to find useful clues. With the 
help of Jose Gonzales I studied the language. I also 
struggled with photography, for every man and woman 
in the town asked for a retrato. I had to be complais- 
ant, for I wanted their friendship. The constant rain 
was depressing. We were annoyed by packers who 
<-ainped on the convento porch, crowded round our 
door, examined everything, and asked questions. Some- 
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times they had been drinking and were very objection- 
able. There were no wagons, or carts, or any mode of 
conveyance, except horses or mules. Nearly all burdens 
were carried by men. Sometimes a train of twenty 
or thirty of those packers would arrive from the city of 
Guatemala, or some other distant place. 

After a thorough investigation, I found that the 
Indian lore of Cunen, like that of Nebaj, had been 
destroyed by the church. 2 I decided to go to Saeapulas 
where I could spend a short time to advantage, as the 
people were more intelligent there. I thought I might 
find a man who knew something of the old time. With 
much difficulty, for men did not like to travel during 
the rainy season, I found men and three horses. The 
ride to the top of the mountain, and for some distance 
along the summit, was not unpleasant, and there was a 
fine view of mountains; but the descent on the Saea- 
pulas side was steep and long, and, as we approached 
the river, the air grew hot. It is four leagues from 
Cunen to Saeapulas. 

The commandant was away on an eight days' trip. 
but Don Ignacio, his father-in-law, gave us a room in 
the government building. I made a great effort to find 
myths or traditions but did not succeed. There are 
none of the kind I was in search of. One old man, 
Rosalio Karrios, trying to explain why there were no 
ante-Spanish myths, said: 'People now are the after- 
shoots or sprouts from the stumps of the trees cut 
down by the Spanish.' I visited the ruin of Chuteshtios, 
and finding that there was another not far away went 
to that. It was on so steep a hill that it was necessary 
to leave our horses. Hosalcna, always ready to lie 
down, stayed with the horses. My wife and I climbed 
the hill and found a remarkable place. I counted ten 

'Sis lines following have been rendered Illegible by someone.* 
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mounds where people even to this day build fires and 
pray to some unknown God. There was a splendid 
view: on one side a wild, dry country like Daghestan; 
on the other green fields like those of New England; 
to the west the pueblo of San Tomas, the land ap- 
parently rich and well cultivated. The hill commanded 
the country in every direction. 

There are many ruins around Sacapulas. I visited 
one on a hill very difficult of ascent. The ancient name 
of the place remains in the memory of men, Chutinimi- 
kot, the 'City of the Falcon's Mouth.' Don Ignacio 
went with us and in his desire to find a good road for 
his mule, took us by a longer and a worse road than 
the ordinary one. We left our horses at least a mile 
from the ruins, crossed a cornfield and climbed the 
long ascent, our faces to the burning sun. The ground 
was bare, and the heat was oppressive, but at the sum- 
mit the ruins and the view recompensed us. On the left 
was the Rio Negro, in front the Rio Negro and Rio 
Blanco met. Chuteshtios, the first ruin I visited, was 
visible. Chutinimikot had an immense ravine on the 
right behind a shallower one with two dome-shaped 
hills. 

Upon our return we witnessed a quarrel between 
two sisters, over the husband of the elder. They tore 
each other's hair, scratched, and screamed so terribly 
that the police arrested both and drove them to prison, 
one threatening and screaming and calling her sister 
by obscene names and dancing with [illegible] move- 
ments. In the government building there were two 
cells; both opened onto the street and were separated 
from it only by iron bars. The police put the sisters in 
those cells and they screamed /rod abused each other 
for hours. 



XXXVII 

Multiplied Distractions 

Sunday August 2"* a fiesta was in full blaze. It 
began the preceding Monday and from that time on 
noise was ceaseless. In the church the priest I had met 
in Cunen officiated at the altar. After service masked 
men danced before the church. No one would work 
during that fiesta. There was drinking and carousing. 
Rosalcna began to drink. One night he lost his hat, 
knife, and considerable money. I could not reason 
with him. He said he liked the people of Sacapulas 
and had decided to stay there, not go farther with me. 
This was a disappointment, for I had spent time and 
money in finding him and securing his services with 
the thought that he would be of great use to me in the 
Lacondon country, but I could not constrain him. The 
following day he was very drunk. I waited for him 
to get sober, then paid him ninety-two dollars. I was 
sorry to give the old man his money, for I was sure 
he would spend it at the dramshop. When I urged him 
to tell me what he was going to do, he said he could 
doctor and get along nicely. I thought that, perhaps, he 
had found another scftora. but later I discovered that he 
had been deceived, and that 1 lost him through Span- 
ish intrigue. 

I had a long journey to make, but it was impossible 
to move any distance until the rainy season was over. I 
was told that toward the end of August less rain would 
fall. I wanted to visit two towns north of Cunen dur- 
ing that lull. In September heavy rain would come 
again and continue till November, then it would stop 
and not a drop would fall till May. Don Ignacio be- 

382 
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came suspiciously attentive. He was sorry that Rosa- 
Jena was drinking, sorry that he was leaving us. I 
wanted to get horses for the Teturn trip to Cunen, but 
was put off from day to day. At last, Monday, Au- 
gust 10, horses and packers were on hand. There were 
no saddle cloths or bridles. "When these were obtained, 
two of the cargadores declared their packs were too 
heavy, and even after they were across the river went 
back and got a horse. I met Rosalena, but he had noth- 
ing to say. 

The ride was pleasant; Cunen, nestled in the valley, 
looked very attractive. Though but twelve miles from 
Sacapulus, it seems a long distance, for the ride is up 
and down a mountain. It was a hard day for our hen. 
She was in a net bag hung to the pummel of my 
saddle. When about a mile from Sacapulas, my wife 
called to me: 'The hen is out of the bag!* I looked 
around, and behold she was contentedly scratching the 
ground some distance away. I put her into the bag 
and tied it tighter. We had no further trouble, but she 
was a long time straightening out her feathers when wc 
reached Cunen. My first work was to get a few photo- 
graphs of the town. Moving around out-of-doors was 
troublesome. We got millions of fleas in our clothes 
and then had to work hours to get rid of them. 

Funerals in Cunen are gruesome. The bier is a 
shallow box with legs, the sides of the box painted blue 
and red. In this box the body is placed wrapped in old 
blankets. When the grave is reached, the body is taken 
from the box and buried. At crossroads they do as the 
peasants in Ireland do, put down the bier, but in place 
of praying the women scream and wail. Everyone tor- 
mented us for photographs, even Don Placido wanted 
one. I photographed a group of officials. The alcalde 
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wanted his alone, he was too important to be photo- 
graphed with small officials; barefoot aristocracy! 

One night there was an eclipse of the moon. The 
church bell was rung, and for an hour people howled, 
and whistled, and beat on drums. The howling and 
whistling was to drive away sickness. Their Indian 
word for eclipse means, 'the moon is sick.' In Cunen 
I learned that Rosalena left me because urged to it by 
Don Ignacio, who thought that he knew where there 
was silver ore, but he was not sure that silver was pres- 
ent in a quantity sufficient to make mining profitable. 
Kosalena had talked with him about mines in Cali- 
fornia, and he had an idea that Rosalena would be 
very useful for him. The old man was willing to leave 
me, for Don Ignacio promised him an interest in the 
mine. They would both get rich. Prospecting for gold 
or silver is a temptation hard to be resisted by an old 
miner. Rosalcna's only trouble was how he could break 
his contract with me and still get his money. Intoxica- 
tion was a plot to make me willing to part with him. 
Don Ignacio's officious protestations of friendship, 
bis helpfulness, his regret over Rosalena's conduct had 
simply been a mask; the plot was laid before we left 
Xebaj. 

August 80 the weather cleared somewhat, and I 
started for Cotzal. The officials and the teacher were 
up to see us off. I was nearly sick. That road is long 
to be remembered. It was wonderfully bad, worse than 
the abandoned road of the Caucasus. After an hour 
and a half of climbing, we reached a summit overlook- 
ing Cotzal which is in a narrow, hilly valley surrounded 
by a sea of mountains. The view was peculiarly attrac- 
tive. Descending the mountain we were in constant 
danger till within a mile of the village. I met with a 
pleasant reception. The alcalde, a young man, was 
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anxious about retratos. Photography cost us much 
labor and money, but it made people more willing to 
do things for us, to tell me all they could. They could 
not tell what they did not know, that is, along my lines 
of investigation. I was given a room in the govern- 
ment house. In all the town I could find but one bed. 
and that one was scarcely two feet wide. There was, 
however, a plank table in our room. I slept one night 
on the bed and the next on the table. Mrs. Curtin in- 
sisted that, as house-mistress, she was privileged to 
have the table every other night. 

I was in search of wise men, but they were not to 
be found, even with a lamp. I visited Chajul, and an 
Indian village six miles north of Cotzal. The road was 
good, and the country picturesque. In the valley a 
rushing stream rolls over large rocks and, within a 
short distance, meets several times its own branches 
and absorbs them. Chajul is beautifully located. 

I talked with many men, with old cargadores, as 
well as with officials. I talked with everyone who I 
thought might by chance know anything of the coun- 
try north of Chajul, toward the Lacandones; I found 
that there were no towns in that region and it was un- 
known if there were even little villages. It would be 
necessary to camp on mountains where, till January, 
every night, and many times during a day, rain would 
fall in torrents. The alcalde in Chajul, in Cotzal, and 
in Cunen told me that in the rainy season it would be 
impossible to find men to go with me over mountains 
which they did not know into a strange district which 
bore a bad name. 

I could not wait until the middle of January. Even 
then it was not sure that I could get men to go with me. 
I could not undertake a journey alone, for I might get 
astray and starve, or without getting astray starve in a 
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country where there was no food. I was greatly disap- 
pointed. I had thought to find Indians in Cotzal or 
Chajul who had intercourse with the Lacandon coun- 
try, and that with their aid it would be easier to get 
into the country on that side than on any other. I coidd 
not find such men and I was not foolhardy enough to 
undertake a journey which bid fair to cost me my life. 
After long hesitation 1 decided that in place of waiting 
there in uncertainty I would go to Comitan. San 
Cristobal, and Palenque; work down toward the La- 
cantun river, and find if it were possible to cross the 
unknown country between that river and the Negro. 
To Comitan would be a trip requiring at least eight 
days; not an easy journey in the rainy season. 

The Indians of Cotzal were in many ways like chil- 
dren. They were never weary of looking at us. Our 
coffee mill and camping utensils, as well as our shoes 
and our dress, interested them. Though they speak the 
language that the Indians in Nebaj speak, they are 
unlike them in character. The Cotzal Indians are in- 
dustrious. The women weave cloth, but the chief oc- 
cupation of both men and women is rope-making. 
Rope twisting goes on everywhere, even across the 
ends of the plaza; wherever I went, I had to bend to 
get under someone's rope. Officials sat on the porch 
of the government building, even in front of our door, 
and made twine by rolling cactus fiber on their naked 
legs, just above the knee. The cactus from which this 
fiber is obtained does not grow to any extent in Cotzal 
but some twelve miles away, lower down, where the 
climate is hot. The people of Cotzal work as industri- 
ously as the spiders in the storv of Norwanchakus and 
Keriha. 1 

'Jeremiah Curtln, Crenlion 3Stftl>* of Primitive America in Relation 
to the Religious History and Mental Development of Mankind (Bos* 
ton, 1898). 
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Every man and woman was crazy for a rctrato. 
While I was occupied in getting a vocabulary and in 
an effort to get information and myths, my wife was 
busy making people friendly by photographing them. 
There was a good deal of drunkenness in Cotzal, but 
not as much as in Nebaj. When I decided to go to 
Comitan, the alcalde told me it would be useless to try 
to find men till after Independence day, Septem- 
ber 15'°. Before the effects of that festival were over, 
the chief men of the village were called to Quiche on 
official business. The first alcalde was too intoxicated 
to start. Men in an effort to sober him walked him 
around the plaza for hours. It was amusing to see 
them plod along in the mud and rain. An orphan pup 
troubled me all of one day. Somebody gave the pup 
to an Indian who lived near our end of the plaza. He 
tied the little creature to a post and let it howl out its 
grief for home and mother. It howled till exhausted. 
I thought it unwise to interfere, for we were alone in 
the country and could ill-afford to make enemies. It 
was the usual way of training a pup. The next day I 
noticed that the animal was thoroughly domesticated. 

A serious annoyance now intervened: the carga- 
dores and the guide refused to go to Comitan. It was 
too far away; the weather was too bad for traveling 
and camping out; the Indians across the Mexican 
border were bad Indians. They would go with us to 
Nebaj. I knew that it would be impossible to get men 
in Nebaj where everyone was occupied in drinking 
aguardiente. I sent off, by cargadores, to be mailed 
in the city of Guatemala, 200 miles away, all the books 
I could spare — going and return required eleven days. 
1 gave our pet hen to a woman who promised to keep 
it till the day we came back, a day that I felt would 
never dawn; for now I knew that I could not get 
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Cotzal men to go with me to the Lacandones, for they 
were by nature timid. To enter the country on that 
side it would be necessary to have a large party of 
white men, a few would not do, for food would have to 
be carried, and the distance over unknown trails might 
be greater than supposed. 

My things were packed; the mules had been wait- 
ing three days. The baggage had been lifted many 
times, and as often declared 'too heavy.' The alcalde 
called the men together, talked to them, told them of 
their president's letter and instructions. At last, though 
very reluctantly, they took the money for the journey, 
and the affair was apparently arranged. The follow- 
ing morning the men walked into my room and placed 
the money on the boxes; they did not want it, they were 
not going. I told them to take the money to the alcalde, 
for I could talk onlv with him. Soon seven of the lead- 

w 

ing members of the squad appointed to go with me 
were in prison. There was great excitement! The 
whole town took an interest in the affair. Wives and 
sweethearts wailed and protested. When night came, 
rather than spend it in prison, the men promised to go. 
They were liberated, then came endless talking and dis- 
puting. The women had as much to say, or more, than 
the men. The alcalde stood by me faithfully. He 
threatened imprisonment and told the men what would 
happen if the president's anger met them. After a 
regular Odyssey of woes and difficulties, we were off 
for Comitan (Friday Oct. 9"). The alcalde. Don 
Patrocunio, and others accompanied us a mile or more, 
then took a demonstrative farewell. I was glad to part 
company with them, for they had been drinking 
heavily. 

I had twenty-two men; eight to carry my baggage 
and food, and as many more to carry the food for them- 
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selves and the packers — they would be nineteen days 
on the road. Their food consisted chiefly of corn meal 
cakes; the cakes were dry and hard, but heating made 
them soft. If broken in bits and dissolved in boiling 
water, they made an agreeable drink. I think that a 
certain number of the men went as company, or protec- 
tion, for the others. Kach man carried a long knife in his 
belt. The journey to Nebaj was toilsome; the air was 
damp and hot; the road muddy and washed by rain. 
One mountain was very steep, the mules rested fre- 
quently. Once my mule lay down so suddenly that be- 
fore I could get my foot out of stirrup, it was near be- 
ing badly injured. We reached Nebaj in a pouring 
rain. The alcalde was cordial and, strange to say, 
sober. Two of my cargadores were missing. After a 
time one of them came. He reported that the other 
man did not start from Cotzal, that he was not ready. 
I knew this statement was untrue. The men wanted to 
go on without the missing cargador, said that he would 
overtake us. When I would not consent to do this, 
they urged me to let them go back for him. Again I 
refused. In the morning the man was there with the 
others, but rain forced me to spend the day in Nebaj. 
Early the next morning we were in our saddles. 
The cavalcade moved forward and almost immediately 
began to climb a mountain which was just enough out 
of the perpendicular to make ascent possible. After 
riding for two hours, we saw Nebaj for the last time. 
We were so far above the town that looking at it made 
Mrs. Curtin dizzy. We walked down the mountain, 
and got thoroughly drenched. In a sheltered nook we 
found three beautiful fern trees, the first I had seen 
in Guatemala. After lunching near a spring, we trav- 
eled on till four o'clock when the men said they could 
go no farther. 
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In a depression was a rancho- -poles roofed over 
with straw; there we arranged to spend the night. The 
men made coffee with muddy water, and, with diffi- 
culty, fastened the mules so they could eat and still I 
could see them, for I felt uneasy. I was uncertain of 
my men. I watched continually. As I lay there, that 
windy night, in that grassy depression, a green island 
in a sea of stones, I thought of my journeys and ad- 
ventures; I thought of John Fiske and wished I could 
see him advancing toward me out of the mist. The next 
morning we started just before sunrise. Aguacatan 
was only nine miles away, but it seemed much farther 
for, as ever, in that country, there was a mountain to 
climb and there were deep mudholes where the mules 
were in danger of sinking till they could not pull out 
their feet. At ten o'clock we were in Aguacatan, which 
is a small place. The market was under a tree in the 
plaza. I bought limes anil a supply of bread. The 
men wanted to stay in Aguacatan until the following 
morning, but I insisted on going forward. All the 
afternoon we climbed a naked mountain side, the road 
in many places dug out by rain. It was a hot day, and 
I was thankful when rain clouds began to gather. 

Six miles from Huehuetenango we came to a ranch 
and going through a cornfield reached a house where a 
pleasant-faced, friendly woman told us we could sleep 
on the porch: but my men complained that the place 
was small, they could not all get shelter, and urged me 
to go half a league farther to a 'village' where there 
was grass for the mules. I consented, and we went 
down a long, ugly hill, at the foot of which were three 
small houses — the 'village* We passed the first house 
as impossible: at the second a beef creature had just 
been killed, I would not stop there; at the third there 
was no room. We went back to the first house, and 
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the owner, an Indian with a few drops of Spanish 
blood* arranged a bed for us. on the porch — the men 
slept without shelter. 

At ten o'clock the next morning we were in Hue- 
huetenango, a town which figures as the third city in 
Guatemala. The houses are low and have tiled roofs. 
The large plaza is used as a market. Kach seller sits un- 
der a huge umbrella, which is simply a square of straw 
matting, or of plaited palm, fastened on a long rod, 
the rod planted firmly in the ground. The umbrella 
gives protection to the man and his small supply of 
produce. 

I found a hotel, and was given a good room. The 
owner of the establishment was an inquisitive, talkative 
woman. My cargadorcs did not come; I went out 
many times to look for them. At last found they had 
camped on the opposite side of the plaza. I asked them 
to come to the hotel patio, but they refused. After a 
comfortable meal, I called on Don Molino, a Spaniard 
to whom I had a letter from the president of Guate- 
mala. I found him very pleasant, a man high in au- 
thority. Later he went with me to the government 
building and introduced me to the jefe politico to whom 
I presented my official letter. My cargadorcs were 
there with a complaint. They would not go to Comitan. 
The jefe politico asked if they had been paid. 

'Yes.' 

Then they must go. There was no way to avoid 
going, for they were sent by government. They went 
off grumbling. I asked then for a man who knew the 
road to Comitan and would go with me as guide. The 
jefc politico promised to find such a man and send him 
to the hotel. Then he gave me an 'order of arrest,' so 
if I had trouble with the men I could have them ar- 
rested in any small village. Every alcalde along the 
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road was ordered to see that I was not delayed. Molino 
went to the hotel with me; the cargadores followed, 
begging liim to have them released. He told them they 
inust go, he could not interfere. They went off, not 
resigned, however. Soon a man came who was ready to 
go to Comitan as guide. We could not agree on terms, 
and I told him to come again in the evening. He 
talked with the cargadores, and for some reason they 
changed altogether. They were willing to go; they 
even came into the patio to spend the night. I did not 
like the looks of the guide, but he was well recom- 
mended, and I employed him. 

We spent the evening at the house of Don Molino. 
That night, for the first time in seven months, we slept 
on a mattress. In the morning the men were in a hurry 
to start, so I let them go in advance and get their break- 
fast a league away in the little village of Chiantla. I 
waited an hour for the guide, then started on without 
him. We soon overtook a man on his way to a coffee 
finca he owned. His wife was sitting in a chair carried 
on a cargador's back-. The man spoke to me in English, 
and we traveled on together till he turned from the 
direct road to go to the finca. He had been in San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. When I reached 
Chiantla, my cargadores were camped on the pla/.a. 
The guide came an hour later. He showed me his rag- 
ged shoes and asked for money to buy new ones. I 
gave him the money, and in company with one of the 
cargadores he went to a near-by shop. When they re- 
turned, there was trouble. The cargador said he was 
sick, that he had a fever and couldn't go farther, that 
the other men would not go without him. When the 
'fever' racket didn't work, the men changed tactics; 
they went to the alcalde and complained of being over- 
burdened, they would not go to Comitan. The alcalde 
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telegraphed to Iluehuetenango, which was unneces- 
sary, as I had the paper instructing all alcaldes along 
the road to see that I was not delayed. After waiting 
several hours, the answer came : 'The cargadorcs must 
go on.' The alcalde summoned the men, read them a lec- 
ture, and told them not to repeat such a scene, that 
fhey were revolting against the orders of their presi- 
dent and would have serious trouble if they kept it up. 
That they should have regard for Guatemala, not give 
it a bad name in other countries. The guide was called 
and warned. 

It was by this time well along in the afternoon. I 
had lost a day. At four o'clock the next morning the 
men were ready to start. Immediately outside of the 
village is a new and expensive bridge, built by the 
order of President Barrios. That passed, we began to 
ascend a mountain. The summit of the mountain 
gained and the descent made, there loomed before us 
a second mountain and that has some of the rockiest, 
steepest bits of road in all Guatemala. We walked the 
greater part of the way; that mountain overcome we 
saw a village ahead. After passing the village, we 
climbed another eminence, one that is remarkable for 
immense landslides. From the height we had a glorious 
view; the finest in Guatemala, and the finest of the 
kind that I have seen in America, or in fact in the 
world. Nearly all of Guatemala was visible; Volcan 
de Agua and a volcano near Quezaltenango. There were 
mountains above the clouds and mountains and val- 
leys below the clouds. The picture was magnificent! 
glorious! From that height we came down into a valley 
where we found a spring. 

After luncheon we climbed a fourth mountain and 
after many windings came down to a level, open coun- 
try where the road was good and we could move on 
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quickly. Soon we were in a valley where there were 
juniper trees and a number of small, clear streams of 
water. Later we passed through cedar groves. At four 
o'clock the country around us was like an extended 
ravine. On the sides of the ravine corn was growing. 
Rain was pouring down ; we rode rapidly and an hour 
later were in Todos Santos, a little, sidehill village of 
thatched, mud huts, huddled together. There was a 
church, however, and a convento with a wide porch in 
front. The convent was an extension of the church, 
hack of it was a tangled garden. The alcalde took us to 
the convent and gave us the room that was occupied 
by the priest whenever he came to Todos Santos. There 
was a table, a chair, benches, and two desks in it. The 
room was ordinarily used as a schoolroom. Outside of 

w 

that room there was not an article of furniture in the 
convent. 

The cargadores started a fire on the stone porch 
where other fires had been built. The caretaker came 
and wanted the fire put out. I did not yield, for there 
was nowhere else to start a fire and there was a regular 
flood outside. I had the mules taken to what answered 
for a stable and paid four pesos (two dollars) for a 
small bundle of cornstalks for them. The next morn- 
ing I found that the stalks had not been given to the 
mules. I asked the alcalde for a bed, but there was not 
one in the village. I put two desks together; they were 
slanting and made a kind of trough. On such a bed 
sleep, or even rest, was out of the question. I was glad 
when daylight came. Todos Santos is a mountain vil- 
lage and is very picturesque, but I cannot recommend 
its accommodations. We started early in the morning, 
went down out of the town, then up, and then down to 
the river bank where we had to wait till the men filled a 
mudhole with stones. The road was terrible! There 
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were many slippery ascents and corresponding descents; 
dreadful mudholes; a succession of what the Russians 
call 'wolf ditches.' Often the mules went down almost 
to their bellies. Had the ditches been an inch or two 
deeper, more than one would have been impassable. 

Just before midday we reached San Marcos, a clus- 
ter of Indian huts on a hill. From a distance the place 
is attractive; it looks like an Italian hill town. At the 
foot of the hill on which the village is built a mountain 
begins. The ascent is long and difficult, steep, rocky, 
and muddy. It rained heavily all the way up that 
frightful mountain. For a moment, when we were in 
a very dangerous place, I thought the mules were go- 
ing to fail. The descent, after a good stretch of level 
road on the summit, was equally difficult. It continued 
to rain all the afternoon, adding to the difficulty and 
discomfort of the journey. About nightfall Jacalten- 
ango was in sight. Going into the town the guide lost 
the trail, and we were near being drowned in a swamp. 
Jacaltenango is quite a place; thatched houses, a large 
plaza, and many banana trees. The commandant gave 
me a good reception, and we bad the schoolroom for 
the night. There was no place for a fire inside, so we 
made one outside and tried to get warm and dry. In 
the evening the commandant called and with him was 
Kdward Cantor, a German, whose father had a ranch 
at Chacula. Cantor told us that Mr. and Mrs. Sailor — 
the German representatives at the Americanists asso- 
ciation — had recently spent two months at his father's 
house. They were collecting Indian curiosities. That 
night, as there was not a bed in the town, I slept on two 
school benches of unequal length, and my wife slept 
on a table. 

Along the road from the village were massive rocks. 
The descent was abrupt and muddy, but at the foot of 
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the hill, in a wooded ravine, is the most beautiful river 
of its size that I have ever seen. It is crossed by a 
bridge under which it runs with amazing velocity; 
above the bridge it rushes out of the ravine, sweeping 
around islets of reed-like pampa grass. The bed of the 
river is of great round stories only partly out of the 
ground; the water is not broken by them but sweeps 
over them with might irresistible, blue as the sky, ma- 
jestic, transparent, moving in curved lines. Xever have 
I seen water of that bulk exhibit such action, such 
beauty, such dignity. If the bed were of broken stones. 
the beauty of the river would be ruined. 

From the bridge we began at once to climb a moun- 
tain. On reaching the plain above, we overtook a 
train of mules, each mule carrying two kegs of aguar- 
diente. The owner had spent the preceding night at 
a ranch opposite San Marcos. Our next halt was at 
San Andres, a village of thatched houses. The village 
is on a hill and is visible for a long distance. The alcalde 
and secretary were Indians; they fed our mules and 
gave us wood enough for a fire which we built in the 
shade of a house. While we were eating our luncheon, 
the alcalde, who was braiding a straw hat, walked 
around watching us with child-like curiosity. About 
five o'clock we were in Nenton, a picturesque place in 
a hollow. In the center of the village was a large grove 
of banana trees, the largest and finest I have ever seen. 
They grew thriftily, and the leaves were not torn by 
the wind. Bevond the town, and forming a background 
to it, rises a high and rocky mountain. It was an at- 
tractive picture as we approached it. The comman- 
dant gave me a good room with a bedstead strung with 
cowhide cords. We found good bread and excellent 
grass for the mules. I left the place with regret. It 
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would have been pleasant to have rested there a few 
days. 

Crossing a broken bridge, just beyond the village, 
we began at once to climb the mountain. Had I been 
without a guide, many times I should have thought 
that I had lost the trail ; it was so wretchedly bad. We 
lunched at an uninhabited place, called Agua Escon- 
dida ('Hidden Water'), so called because the spring 
is hidden by an overhanging rock. The water was mud- 
dy, and we made coffee with the water we had brought 
in a rubber bottle. At two o'clock we crossed the Mexi- 
can boundary and at nightfall reached San Vicente, 
a small village where the wind blew terribly, roared 
like the ocean, but we were again in touch with the 
world; there was a telegraph office in San Vicente. 
The telegrapher was Sostenes Rosas Tebadu, a fine, 
young man. He had a pleasant wife, and the two did 
what they could to make us comfortable. In the only 
room of the 'hotel* an Indian woman sat on the floor 
making tortillas. Two or three naked children were 
playing around her. Tebadu gave us shelter and a bed 
and the next morning accompanied us two miles on our 
journey. 

There were no mountains to cross, but all day we 
were riding up and down hills. We lunched at Jun- 
cana, a little village belonging to a landowner, who had 
a church and an old-time Spanish establishment. The 
cargadores would not stop, for they thought if they 
lost no time, they could get to Comitan, eighteen miles 
away. A man with pack mules passed, and they fol- 
lowed him. Just beyond Juncana my guide took the 
wrong trail ; making quite a detour he got back to the 
right one but lost it again near El Valle, where we were 
to spend the night. We crossed the river at the wrong 
place, wandered around for a while, then recrossed. 
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My wife's mule got into quicksand, and, for a moment, 
she was in great danger. The crossing was safe, but 
the mule took a notion to drink in deep water. Having 
only a rone bridle without bits, Mrs. Curtin could not 
control him. Our halters and bridles were of rope, 
there were no bits of any kind; with a stubborn mule one 
was almost helpless. At last we reached the enclosure 
surrounding the house of Don Vicente Garcia a Span- 
iard. There was a great gate slightly ajar. Mrs. Cur- 
tin's mule was determined to go through; he made a 
rush and would have broken her leg had I not heen 
there that instant. It was all that the guide and I could 
do to hold the beast back till the gate was opened. 

Don Garcia was pleasant and sociable, that was all. 
He gave us a room in which there was a bedstead made 
of reeds. Near one corner of the room was a large 
basket; in the basket a turkey was setting on eggs. In 
the house there was no food either to sell or to give 
away. Though Spaniards do not lack welcoming words 
and will assure you that their house is yours, they are 
often selfish and inhospitable. Our cargadorcs, unable 
to get to Comitan, had camped at El Valle. We started 
early and about ten o'clock, from a sidehill more than 
a league away, Comitan was visible. An hour later 
we reached the city limits. Our procession, twenty 
cart/adores, guide, and two travelers attracted much 
attention. A customhouse official met us and went with 
us to the customhouse. I showed my letter from Diaz, 
and no examination was made of the baggage. The 
officials were very courteous; they sent a man to the 
hotel with me, and Melecio Mora, the proprietor, gave 
me the best room he had, the hotel sitting room. There 
were ten chairs in the room, and on the back of each 
chair a crocheted tidy. There was no window. When 
the door was closed, we were in darkness. Two bed* 
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were brought and a table. Breakfast was served at 
once, tough meat and fried eggs. 

The journey safely over, the cargadorcs were hap- 
py. I made each man a present of money and, after 
they had fed and rested the mules and bought Mexican 
hats, they started back. I think that as long as those 
cargadores live, they will have stories to tell about their 
journey to far off Mexico. We were eleven days on 
the road from Cotzai to Comitan and were nine days 
in the saddle. From glowing accounts given me in 
Guatemala I was justified in expecting to find Comi- 
tan, the largest city in southern Mexico, an attractive 
place, its suburbs equaling in beaut}', if not excelling, 
the hanging gardens of Babylon. I found, in fact, 
nothing notable about Comitan except its immense 
plaza and its horse market. The jefe politico of Comi- 
tan is a man of note. He is active, energetic, and rich- 
At that time he was building the finest house in the 
city. He was obliging and promised to do all he could 
for the advancement of my work. I planned to remain 
two or three weeks. My wife was sick — I placed her 
under a doctor's care at once — and I was suffering from 
a lame side and shoulder. I had to have a suit of clothes 
made, for I was literally ragged after the rough trip. 

Near the hotel was a small bookstore kept by a 
shaky, old man, a refugee from Guatemala. One day 
he asked if I had read Neron a Spanish novel by 
Antonio de San Martino. When I told him that I had 
not, but would like to, he said that there had been two 
copies in Comitan, but the priest had burned one copy; 
he would try to find the other copy and borrow it for 
me. He did so, and I paid fifty cents for using it four 
hours. My first copy of Quo Vadts came Nov. 3'*, a 
week earlier than I expected it would. We were very 
glad to see it. I spent most of that afternoon looking 
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it over. It read, if I say it, who shouldn't, 'as easy as 
slipping off a log.' In Comitan there is eternal sum- 
mer. There are two seasons, wet and dry. Day after 
day and week after week rain falls, then not a drop for 
months. 

At the hotel I met many Indians, a few Spaniards, 
and half a dozen foreigners, among whom was Don 
Juan Stephenson, and Don Jorge Potter, surveyors 
and contractors, pleasant men; and Julio Hanson, a 
young Dane, who owned a coffee finca thirty miles 
away. He had married a Guatemalan woman and, 
when I first met him, he told me that he had 'a boy 
forty days old.' I met also Julio Fischer, a young 
German, who had recently bought, in Tumbala, a 
coffee finca. He paid 35,000 pesos for 5,000 acres; 
some of the coffee trees were bearing. He expected to 
go to Germany the following year and bring back a 
wife. He had with him at the hotel a queer, little ani- 
mal called pisota. The creature sucked eggs and was 
very amusing. When Fischer left town the pisota rode 
on the pummel of his saddle. 

I wanted to visit some of the hill villages, but there 
was a fiesta in Comitan and while it lasted I could get 
neither mules nor men. The fiesta attracted a large as- 
semblage of Indians. People crowded around the 
hotel. They stood at our door and looked at us, even 
asked to shake hands. The meals became impossible. 
Only the kindness of the proprietor and his wife made 
the place endurable. Alas, there are niguas in Comitan 
(an insect that burrows in at the side of a toenail). 
And we had a continual struggle with even more re- 
volting insects. 

We left Comitan November 14", after a good deal 
of delay in getting mules. On the day of our departure 
we waited three hours for the man to come with the 
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mules, then I went to the jefe politico and he sent a 
policeman after the man. He came, strapped the hag- 
gage onto three mules in quick time, and we were off. 
We traveled rapidly over rolling, rocky land. The road 
was varied. For the first three or four leagues the 
country was thickly inhabited, farther on we saw only 
a few houses. At midday we stopped at a small ranch 
called Yasha. The 'ranch' consisted of a house and a 
little shop where aguardiente was sold. There were 
two kinds of liquor there, one made of sugar, the other 
from the cactus plant. When we were through lunch- 
eon and the mules had finished their cornstalks, our 
guide had the boldness to propose staying at Yasha 
all night — only twelve miles from Comitan. While we 
were waiting, a woman and her three daughters came; 
she had been visiting her finca near Ococingo. Tegocia 
Rosabra was very social ; she offered us pulque and told 
us about her finca and the Indians. The woman who 
owned the shop was also friendly; she treated us to 
preserved peaches and was sorry we could not spend 
the night at her house. 

Just beyond Yasha we climbed a stony mountain. 
All the afternoon we traveled over a rocky road. Only 
two or three times did we come to level places where 
the mules could trot. It was almost night when we were 
down the mountain; then we followed a trail filled with 
rocks, high bushes on one side, and a hill on the other. 
It was dark when we reached an open space in which 
there was a long, one-story house. An Indian woman, 
the care-taker, gave us a room, but we had nothing to 
eat till the pack mules came. The guide shouted and 
called. It was so dark, and the trail was so bad that he 
was afraid the man would get astray. At last he started 
back to hunt him up. Half an hour later the mules 
were in the yard eating cornstalks. It was cool at 
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Bajucu, and the place pleased me. At four o'clock 
in the morning we were up and ready to start. Then I 
found that the man in charge of the mules had gone off 
to buy a cow. It was after eight o'clock, and raining, 
when we started. 

When the men were saddling the mules, I discov- 
ered why they were continually lying down the day 
before; their backs were raw and bleeding. A crime 
to start with mules in such a condition! The man was a 
brute. At eleven we came to a house with a small shop. 
We dismounted, and the woman who owned the shop 
said we could have luncheon there. When I went back 
to get the lunch bag, behold the driver and the mules 
were gone! They were just getting out of sight over 
a hill. We had nothing to do but follow. We crossed 
a ravine and went up a stony hill around which we kept 
winding for some time. At one o'clock we readied a 
clump of houses. When the man with the mules came 
up, we found that he did not intend to stop anywhere 
for luncheon. lie said we could stop, and he would go 
on 'poco, poco* (little by little). Not wishing to lose 
sight of him, we went on, too, and soon found that there 
was a high mountain in front of us. Standing by our 
mules we ate a little bread and then climbed that moun- 
tain which was as rough as any in Guatemala. It be- 
gan to rain, and the trail became slippery. One pack 
mule fell, and had to be unloaded before he could be 
gotten on to his feet. Near nightfall we reached Men- 
doza, a few cabins and a house in which a Spaniard 
lived. I stopped at an empty house, a wayside inn, va- 
cated because there was no custom; then I went to the 
Casa Grande, as the Spaniard's house was called, to 
buy eggs and bananas. The dogs made a great fuss. 
An Indian woman drove them away. Then a man with 
n loud, cracked voice came to the door and asked me to 
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come in. I went and, though I only stayed long enough 
to buy some eggs and bananas, he nearly drove me 
crazy with questions. While the men were building a 
fire, I gathered pine needles to put four or five inches 
thick on a board that was in one of the rooms. The 
cracked-voice Spaniard, Rafael Alboras, came and 
talked until it began to rain so heavily that he was 
driven home. 

We started at seven o'clock. A splendid sunrise 
over a wooded mountain; a beautiful river of blue 
water; tall pine trees with great drops of rain on them, 
glittering in the sunlight. Beyond the river a splendid 
pitch pine forest, no underbrush, clean, level land. We 
enjoyed the ride greatly though we lost the road. The 
delight of riding through such a magnificent forest 
made me unmindful of pack mules and men. 

At midday we halted at a little place called San 
Carlos, then again rode through a pine forest. Early 
in the afternoon, from an eminence, we saw the hill 
village of San Mateo; some twenty thatched houses. A 
league farther on we came to a sidehill ranch, with half 
a dozen cabins, and waited under a large orange tree 
for the pack mules to come. After that, within two 
miles we crossed a small river twelve times; it wound 
round and round. At four o'clock we reached the 
Jatate river. Though a large river, it was low and 
there was no trouble in crossing. Then the trail led, 
for five or six miles, through a growth of tropical 
plants. About a mile from Ococingo a man on horse- 
back tried to pass the pack of mules and, although 
they were going down hill at the time, one of the mules 
raised his hind legs and gave the man's horse a sharp 
kick. I thought: 'Good for you! You are not dead 
yet.' To my astonishment the man called out to me in 
English. He said his name was Streeter, that his home 
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was in California, and his birthplace in Ohio; that he 
and a friend, Mr. Kelley, were at present occupied in 
surveying for the Mexican government. He was glad 
to meet an American, and we rode into town together. 
As the jcfe politico was away, Mr. Streeter found a 
house where I could live, and just across the yard a 
second house occupied by a very corpulent woman, the 
owner of both houses. We were now in what is called 
tierra caliente, the hot country. 

Ococingo is quite a place. The streets all branch 
off from a large open square, on one side of which was 
the church, on another a government building; there 
were three or four one-room stores, a bakery, and a 
butcher shop. Around the town were sugar cane plan- 
tations and coffee fincas. It was very hot. From ten in 
the morning till four in the afternoon there was little 
movement, everyone was at home trying to keep cool. 
And this was the cool season. I was told that the great 
heat began early in April and lasted till the end of 
June. 

When in Comitan, I telegraphed to the city of 
Mexico to discover who was elected president of the 
United States. The lines were down. November 17'* 
Kelley learned by letter that McKinley was elected, 
and England would not be enriched by free trade with 
the United States! At three o'clock one morning we 
started to visit a sugar plantation a couple of leagues 
away. When returning, a heavy shower came up; we 
dismounted and sought shelter under a tree. As soon 
as the shower was over, we started again, but the rain 
had made the road almost impassable. Kelley's horse 
went down, and soon Mrs. Curtin's horse fell. She 
sprang off quickly enough not to get caught in the stir- 
rup, or go over the precipice — a narrow escape. The 
horse fell three times before it could get a foothold. 
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On reaching home we found that our clothes were lit- 
erally covered with garrapatas, tiny ticks. And this 
was the beginning of much trouble with those insects, 
the pest of a hot country. Ants are also a terrible pest; 
they are so small that I had eaten millions of them he- 
fore I discovered that they were in our bread; after 
that, for hours, it seemed to me, that I felt them crawl- 
ing in my stomach. 

Don Guillermo, a Spaniard who was occupied in 
mahogany forests near the coast, gave me a good deal 
of information about the Lacandon country, and I 
decided to go to Tumbala. The jefe politico promised 
me men and horses for the 24". I had things packed 
and was up early, but neither horses nor packers came. 
It was after eight o'clock when Dona Emelia, our fat, 
good-natured landlady, bade us God speed. The two 
horses belonged to Don Primitivo Trujillo of Yajalon. 
One was a fairly good horse; the other was an atrocious 
brute, torpid, lazy, caring nothing for the whip. The 
first thing he did was to refuse to cross a stream one 
step in width, which was in a street of the town; one 
of the men had to lead him over. 

The road was slippery and muddy, and we ad- 
vanced slowly. After a league of level and rolling land, 
we came to a river. Half a league farther on was an- 
other river with a noisy cataract near the ford. The 
road beyond the second river was incredibly bad, hilly, 
and precipitous for about four leagues. Often we had 
to dismount and wade around deep mudholes, while 
we drove our horses through. At times the horses sank 
at every step, and the mud was so deep that it seemed 
doubtful about their getting their feet out again. Go- 
ing down steep declines the horses slipped with both 
hind feet. Often rain came down furiously. When 
the mudholes filled with water, they seemed almost 
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bottomless. Several times we labored across stone 
quarries where the horses had to be urged to venture- 
Again we came to a rocky descent down which it was 
impossible for the horses to carry us; there were huge 
rocks at the angle of the roof of a house. The horses 
were afraid and only by lashing them could we get 
them to advance. It looked as though they would 
break their legs. The trails in Guatemala were God's 
highway in comparison; and that was the only road 
from the interior to the coast, the road that Spaniards 
and others have traveled over for 300 years. 

We lunched near a beautiful stream of clear water. 
After luncheon we advanced over a better road, 
through a timbered country. The trees, pitch pine 
mostly, were rather far apart. There was grass and 
plenty of water. About a league outside of Bachajon 
we came on a party of sixty or seventy men making 
a road to Ococingo. Wonderful to look at I Many of 
the men had only sharp sticks to work with. A man 
dug up a small pile of dirt, then carried it away on a 
hand barrow made of two long sticks with shorter ones 
placed across them. In raising the dirt he used his 
hands instead of a shovel. 

We reached Bachajon at nightfall and found that 
Don Guillermo was there hiring men to go to the tim- 
ber country. The jefe politico gave us a good dinner 
and his office to sleep in, but we were so covered with 
tiny wood ticks that sleep was impossible. Adjoining 
our room was a liquor shop. The shopkeeper, a woman, 
sat on a mat on the floor, a jug of aguardiente on 
each side of her. and sold to whoever came. She had 
only two glasses to pour the liquor into; the purchaser 
had to wait his turn. The village is composed of reed 
houses plastered inside and out with mud, the roofs are 
of straw. There is an old church, a barn-like affair. 
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Inside, near the altar, are some strange-looking, very 
old, wooden images. There are openings for windows, 
as is usual in the churches of the interior of Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

The next day the road was no better than between 
Ococingo and Bachajon, and the air was hot. Going 
up a rocky, muddy sidehill the horse my wife was rid- 
ing gave a sudden spring, the saddle turned, and she 
went off. Fortunately, she wasn't hurt. Towards night 
we came to Chilon, an Indian village, and found shel- 
ter in the house of the school teacher, Pepe Roman, a 
half-breed, a kindly man. I asked if he were married. 
'No,' he was soltero (bachelor) but he introduced us to 
his amiga and his two children. The woman had been 
drinking, and she asked many questions but was good- 
natured. Poor Pepe refused to take pay for giving 
shelter to wayfarers, but I left money with his children. 
He told me that the church of Chilon was 300 years 
old. From Chilon to Yajalon the road is mountainous. 
We reached Yajalon at midday. The heat was tropi- 
cal. Our packers refused to go farther; they put down 
the packs and started back. Again I found shelter in 
a school teacher's house. There is nothing more weari- 
some and wretched in Mexico than waiting for men 
and horses, with no comfortable shelter, no bed to sleep 
on, and little to eat. Carrying a quantity of food re- 
quires men or mules and procuring them is most diffi- 
cult. 

At Yajalon Hcrr Kinski, a German who had lived 
in the United States, came to see me. He told me 'all 
there is to tell about coffee land.' He said he was 
'married and not married.' I could not get away for 
two days; it was impossible to find packers. This vexed 
me greatly, for the water was bad and the heat terrible; 
I feared sickness. Yajalon is a town of thatched houses; 
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there is a large church, and near the church the tallest 
palm tree in Mexico. It stands up against the sky 
majestically. The days of waiting passed slowly. We 
were too uncomfortable to read. Horses and men were 
promised for daylight Saturday, but it was ten o'clock 
before wc were on the road. We crossed a river and 
immediately began to climb a mountain. We were 
climbing all day, occasionally going down to go up 
again. When the road was not full of deep mudholes, 
it was steep and rocky. About one o'clock we came 
down to the Hidalgo river. Sometimes it is very deep, 
but that day we crossed easily and were soon at the 
little Indian hamlet of Hidalgo, a hamlet of thatched 
huts built on a sand-bar of the river. Seen from the 
mountain the place was picturesque, but near-by it was 
miserable enough. We were starting a fire to make 
coffee when Fischer came with another German, Fahr- 
holtz. Fahrholtz had lived in Indiana (Evansville). 
We went to the house of the principal man of the 
hamlet to get coffee without waiting to make it. An 
unkempt woman was sitting on the ground near the 
house, and naked children were playing around her. 

As soon as our horses were rested, we started up 
the mountain, climbed till we were literally in the 
clouds, 3,500 feet above Hidalgo. The growth along 
the trail was tropical; there were beautiful tree ferns. 
When within a couple of miles of the summit, a mile or 
less from Tumbala, we got a grand view of the coun- 
try off toward the gulf. We were tired, and our horses 
were so tired that it was almost impossible to urge 
them forward. At last we reached Tumbala. Why 
the name of the place is on the map of Mexico is a 
mystery to me. First, among the rocks there are a 
dozen or so of mud huts or shanties; riding on a short 
distance and down over rocks one comes to what is 
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called 'the town'; an old church that a few years ago 
was struck by lightning and is now, in part, a ruin; 
six or seven thatched houses, one occupied by the priest, 
another by the teacher who kept a drinking shop as 
well as school. We halted in front of the priest's house, 
and he came out to meet us. A five-minute ride brought 
us to Fischer's finca which is called La Alianza (Al-i- 
an-za). Fischer was building a large house and oc- 
cupied one which later would be used by his workmen. 
At one end of the house an old woman cooked for the 
carpenters. Fischer gave us his office which served as 
dining room and sleeping room. It was pleasant to be 
once more with intelligent white people, to sit at a 
clean table, and eat a good meal. 

The coffee grown at Alianza is said to be fine. The 
trees were loaded with berries in all stages of growth: 
some wera green, others partly ripe, and some were 
dark red showing that they were ripe. The pineapples 
grown there were delicious. The morning after our ar- 
rival, we walked through the coffee field and around 
the finca. Suddenly the country was enveloped in fog, 
and that was the last of sunshine during our stay at 
Alianza. A 'norther' set in with fog and more or less 
rain. It was chilly without a fire and so damp that 
matches would not burn, or cigarettes either, if left ex- 
posed to the air. We were above the clouds. Fischer 
said there was no really dry weather at that altitude 
and so near the gulf, except in March, April, and May. 
It was during those months that most of the coffee 
ripened. A coffee tree begins to bear when four years 
old. Kernels of coffee are planted and when the 
sprouts are six months old they are transplanted to 
land where timber has been cut and left to rot; the land 
does not have to be regularly cleared. The labor ques- 
tion is difficult. Government has to force men to work. 
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The laborers at Alianza wear only a loose cotton shirt; 
some of the cargadores only a breechcloth. 

We left Alianza Dec. V. It had rained so much 
that the descent to Hidalgo was dangerous. When we 
reached the river, it was too high to cross on horse- 
back. The man whom Fischer had found to go with 
me to talk Tumbala, unsaddled the horses and drove 
Ihem across by shouting and throwing stones. Then 
we crossed on a raft made of three logs tied at the ends 
with bark ropes, two Indians swimming and pushing 
it. We reached Yajalon at three o'clock and were 
again lodged in the teacher's house. I had expected to 
get fresh men, but my naked cargadores consented to 
go to Chilon. The man who had come with me for the 
purpose of translating Tumbala disappeared, and I 
did not see him again. On reaching Chilon we rode di- 
rectly to Pepe Roman's house. Fifteen boys were in 
the schoolroom, all studying together as loud as their 
voices would permit. This is the usual method of teach- 
ing in Mexico. 
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The Elusive Lacandones 

Our naked men started back with the horses, and 
then another search for men and horses began. Mean- 
while, I got a photograph of the 'tallest palm in Mex- 
ico.' We were more fortunate than usual; we got 
horses quickly and were soon on the road to Bachajon. 
At Bachajon all the men, except the schoolmaster, 
were at work on the new road to Ococingo. It was cold 
and wet; the teacher was stalking around with a red, 
flannel blanket over his head and shoulders. There 
was only one horse in the village; my wife would have 
to ride in a chair. Women afraid to travel those roads 
on horseback are usually carried in chairs, common 
wooden ones with long sticks tied to the sides and back. 
To those sticks straw matting is fastened* a piece of 
board serves for a foot rest, a strong rope, or leather 
strap, is attached. The woman sits down in one of 
those box-like affairs, the cargador stoops down for a 
man to put the strap of the box on his head ; he straight- 
ens up with the box on his back and off he goes. 

We spent the night at Bachajon. The following 
morning it rained, and the mountains were hidden by 
a dense fog; it was not safe to start. We wandered 
around all day, wrapped up in our blankets. The room 
was dark and, if we sat near the door, we were cold. 
A school examination was going on inside. 

That afternoon the teacher asked me where the 
United States was. I took a sheet of paper and a pen- 
cil and explained its geographical position; his wife, or 
rather amiga> one of the most inquisitive women I have 
ever met, was listening. After the explanation, she 
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said : 'That is too hard for me ; I can't understand where 
it is.' When I told her the distance from Bachajon to 
the boundary of the United States, her sympathy was 
aroused for my wife. 'Poor -nifla,' said she, 'why doesn't 
she stay with her mother?' 

At eight o'clock the next morning we started 
though the mountains were still hidden by fog. Three 
men had charge of Mrs. Curtin's chair; one carried it 
for half an hour, then another took it; I rode the one 
horse of the village. The road, washed by rain, was 
simply terrible. Mrs. Curtin's experience was disa- 
greeable. Going up a steep trail she was afraid the 
man would fail, or that the chair would slip from his 
head, and she would pitch forward down the incline. 
Going down the hill she had the feeling that the chair 
would surely go over the man's head. When night 
came, we were six miles from Ococingo. The men 
wanted to camp in the darkness and mud; I insisted on 
going ahead. The road was frightful I had to dis- 
mount and pull my horse along. At last we reached a 
river and crossed. Half an hour later we were on the 
bank of Grande river; my wife sat on the horse, and 
the men led it across the river, then came back for me. 
From there on I walked, as it was too dark for a man 
to carry the chair. Just before dark the men had gath- 
ered a few pitch pine sticks for torches. We lighted 
those, one at a time, and traveled on, a picturesque 
procession. In advance was a cargador with baggage 
on his back and a large torch in his hand. Behind him 
was the man with the empty chair; then followed Mrs. 
Curtin on horseback. I walked directly in front of her 
holding a torch as high up as possible so she could see 
to guide the horse, for he was inclined to leave the trail. 
We advanced slowly, for the road was dangerous. I 
thought we would never reach Ococingo. When our 
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torches were about to give out, the cargador halted, 
took off his packs, opened a box, and got out a few 
pieces of pitch pine which we had saved to start a fire 
with if necessary. With those pieces he went into the 
forest and cut some long sticks for torches; fortunately, 
he found pitch pine trees near-by. About ten o'clock 
we arrived at Dofia Emelia's. When the good" woman 
found we had been traveling in the darkness, she ex- 
claimed, 'Jesus Mary!' 

I made this long and tiresome journey simply to 
find an Indian who could speak Spanish and the lan- 
guage of the Lacandones which is a dialect of Maya, 
but still cannot be understood by the Mayas proper. 
I failed to find such a man and had to search elsewhere. 
Dofia Emelia was social and kind; she also had an 
inquiring mind. One of the many questions she asked 
was if Germany joined the United States. She bad 
no knowledge whatever of the different countries of 
the world, and nearly all of the people in that part of 
Mexico are as ignorant as she was. 

December 8" Don Henrique Bullness, a Spaniard, 
came from El Real to Ococingo to transact business, 
and he very kindly undertook to find such a man as I 
wanted if I would go to El Real. I decided to wait till 
he was to return, then go with him. Meanwhile, we de- 
veloped and printed the photographs we had taken on 
our journey to Tumbala. I waited nine days for Bull- 
ness, with the jefe politico's promise that I should have 
horses whenever I wanted them. When the time came 
that Bullness was to go, I could only have horses two 
days later. I was greatly annoyed. At noon, the sec- 
ond day after Bullness' departure, we started for 
El Real, with two horses and four cargadores. The men 
traveled slowly, rested often; the leader said he was 
sick, that he had been in Palenque where he 'caught 
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fever and ague.' Fortunately, we did not suffer from 
heat. In the afternoon we came to a small finca called 
Buleshbec. I had met the owner, Don Cruez, in 
Ococingo. I expected to spend the night at his house. 
but the old man did not appear overanxious, so we did 
not dismount. We stopped at Axshien, an Indian vil- 
lage of half a dozen thatched houses. Dona Sanchez 
gave us a room and a wide bench to sleep on, but, tired 
as we were, we could not sleep for Wacho, Dona 
Sanchez' brother, a half-witted mute, came into the 
room and began to roll cigarettes. It was dark there 
except when I struck a match to see what the fellow 
was doing. As he was evidently crazy, I was uneasy. 
We had been in the room an hour when two men, a 
woman, and several children came in, put a bundle of 
pitch pine on the floor and settled themselves for the 
night. There were nine of us in that small room. 

The next morning the sky was overcast. The road 
was good and the horses excellent, but the cargadores 
were impossible. The leader was either a good actor, 
or he was really sick. Every half hour he called a halt; 
the men took off their packs and rested. I did not wish 
to leave them behind so I waited. I was forced to carry 
silver to meet expenses. It was distributed in the packs 
they were carrying. I bribed the men to push ahead, 
but it made no difference. We lunched near the vil- 
lage of San Antonio. About four o'clock I saw that 
the leader was not sure of the road; on the top of a 
mountain he put down his pack and disappeared. I 
waited a good while, then began to shout to him. When 
at last he came, he said he did not know the road to 
El Real, but he knew it to a ranch less than a quarter 
of a league away. Night was coming, we were on a 
mountain and astray. The men acted so strangely that 
I was suspicious of them; I did not know but rascals 
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might live at the finca they spoke of. When we reached 
the foot of the mountain, I saw on an eminence, not far 
away, a good-looking, whitewashed house with several 
small houses around it, and large beautiful palm trees 
in front. Just then we met a man and woman, and I 
inquired where we were. The finca we saw in the dis- 
tance was El Paraiso (Paradise). The owner of the 
finca was employed by Bullness to get mahogany logs 
to the river. The man advised us to pass the night at 
El Paraiso, for the road to EI Real was bad and there 
were two large rivers to cross. He pointed out the 
irail and went on. 

In a clump of bushes we came upon a bad mudhole. 
Mrs. Curtin's horse, to avoid the hole, sprang suddenly 
to one side and carried her under the limb of a tree. 
For a moment I thought she was dead, but she revived, 
and, though badly hurt, was soon able to be lifted into 
the saddle. At El Paraiso the house was closed except 
one room. In that room was a table, two solid mahog- 
any chairs, and a bedstead covered with straw mats. 
On the floor were several bushels of coffee berries. We 
carried Mrs. Curtin in and placed her on the mats. I 
passed a wretched night; my wife was suffering, there 
was no physician within a hundred miles, and I feared 
she was injured internally. It was necessary to get 
her where she could have care, so the next morning we 
carried her to EI Real. 

We crossed the Naranjo (Orange) river and the 
Santa Cruz, which is broad and deep, and soon were 
on a wide, green field in view of El Real. Ten minutes 
later we were at the Casa Grande. Mrs. Bullness wel- 
comed us. She is a half-breed, so swarthy that at first 
I thought she had negro blood ; her two little boys cried 
with fright when they saw us. That day I cared noth- 
ing for the scenery but later I found the view was fine. 
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The country is 2,000 feet above sea level and is tropi- 
cal; the soil is rich. I rode through thickets and saw 
mahogany and rubber trees growing. The rubber tree, 
with its broad, glossy leaves, is very handsome. The 
parasitic growth on trees in that region is immense. 

Bullness sent for Lacandones. Three days later 
two came; tall, good-looking men with rather effemi- 
nate features. Their hair, cut across the forehead, hung 
in a tangled mat to their shoulders ; their only garment 
was a shirt, like a nightshirt, coming to the knees. The 
men were not as dark as the Indians I had seen hitherto 
in Mexico. They had full, not very black, rather pro- 
jecting eyes; a shadow of hair on the upper lip, and a 
trifle on the chin. They had long fingers and well 
shaped hands. They were alert, looked as if ready to 
spring away at any moment. They brought coffee to 
sell. I bought it, and Bullness paid with salt. Barter 
is the only kind of trade the Lacandones know any- 
thing about. I spoke to them in Maya; they did not 
understand. I tried Spanish; they knew, perhaps, a 
score of words of commerce. No one knew their lan- 
guage. Their village of a few houses is twenty-five 
miles from El Real. Before they left they bought 
aquardicnte and got drunk. Bullness had a fine place at 
El Real: a sugar plantation, a coffee finca, and ban- 
ana and pineapple fields. The company he was with 
evidently have a monopoly of the mahogany business 
of Mexico. 

Christmas day great preparations were made for 
dinner. Mrs. Bullness and her Indian servants, boys 
and girls, brought palm leaves and banana trees and 
decorated a little house used at other times for an 
office. Made it into a chapel and placed candles before 
a picture of the Virgin. In the yard fires were built of 
pitch pine, for it was dark outside. We sat at table 
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a good while talking about Indian names. Mrs. Dull- 
ness' brother's name was Achilles; the name of the 
nurse girl was Concha, the pet abbreviation of Con- 
ception. That evening the Indians prayed in the 
chapel, repeating a Catholic litany. Afterward they 
danced. The family had a midnight supper; tamales — 
and they were very nice, chopped chicken rolled in 
banana leaves and boiled. Mrs. Curtin and I on that 
Christmas day felt far away from the world; eighteen 
days from a railroad and that railroad the most remote 
in the republic of Mexico. I didn't like Bullness ; he was 
unkind to the Indians; looked upon them as cattle. 
There was regular slavery there. He told me of whip- 
ping an Indian because he let a boat get away. He said 
that fathers often sold their boys and girls for whiskey 
and once sold, they were never free again. The servants 
and workmen employed by Bullness received only a 
few cents a day and were given just enough beans and 
corn to keep them alive. He was a penurious man and 
a hard, overbearing master. (I was told that in 
Ococingo a servant was paid six cent9 a day.) 

It was Christmas and still it rained, especially at 
night. One day a Lacandon, brother of the first ones, 
came to the house. I gave him money and tried to 
make him friendly. He spoke no Spanish. Looking 
through a window into my room he saw a large spoon 
and by motions begged for it. I gave it to him, and his 
face lighted up wonderfully. In El Real the Laean- 
dones are known as 'Caribes.' I had several come down 
from the little settlement, but there was no one to talk 
with them beyond a few trade words. There was noth- 
ing in their village but thatched huts. To buy tobacco 
a man would sometimes venture to the Lacandon vil- 
lage, and occasionally a Lacandon came to El Real to 
exchange tobacco for salt or whiskey. But I could 
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not get a man to consent to go with me beyond that 
first village. They would go there and leave mc, but 
would not remain even one night. Xo offer of money 
tempted them. They said: 'The country is unknown, 
we would have to get a Lacandon guide, who would 
not understand what we said and might think we had 
come for an evil purpose; to get their land, perhaps, 
and they would kill us.' 

I talked with Don Guillermo whose finca, Aus- 
tralia, was near El Real, and he had lived many years 
in that part of the country. He thought that no one 
could go beyond the first Lacandon village, and even 
there it was uncertain what they might do if a stranger 
came among them. He thought that government 
should send men who, though they came as private 
persons, would be armed and able to defend themselves 

if attacked, I could not find a man able to carry on n 

conversation with the Caribes, or a man who would 
go with me to carry food. I spent days looking for 
such a man. Thinking maybe a large party would go 
more willingly, I tried to hire a party. The answer 
was: 'They are bad Indians; they don't want anyone 
to go into their country; they will kill us.* The days 
spent in search of information were dreary and unsat- 
isfactory. In El Real, as everywhere in that hot cli- 
mate, one could not move around in the forest, or 
along forest trails without getting covered with gar- 
rapatas (tiny leaf or wood ticks). 

Bullness, after Christmas, went to the 'Bush,' as 
he called the place where they were cutting mahogany 
trees near San Quintin. I think many things take 
place there which the company would not care to have 
exposed. One thing is sure : not a mahogany tree will 
be left in the country. The place is far from the center 
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of government and, if officials are sharp enough to see 
things, they can be easily silenced. 

Mrs. Curtin had not recovered from the effects of 
her fall. Don Guillermo said his wife was a good nurse 
and would cure Mrs. Curtin if we would spend a few 
days at their finca. The Australia finca is near the 
Jatate (pronounced Iletata) and the San Cruz rivers, 
and is wonderfully picturesque, a river in front and a 
high mountain behind and near-by. Just before reach- 
ing the finca there is a small Indian village. The 
daughter of the proprietor of the village, Martini, met 
us and conducted us to a boat which was pushed across 
the river by two small boys. Madame Guillermo 
greeted us with Spanish hospitality. The Casa Grande, 
for a rich man's home, was a curiosity. Don Guillermo 
owned 3,000 acres of land, a coffee finca, an interest 
in the mahogany business, and had a large salary as 
contractor for the company. Nevertheless, he and his 
family lived only a trifle better than Indians. In the 
center of a one-story house was the dining room, the 
floor covered with pine needles; a long bench at the 
wall, near the bench a table. Near the opposite wall 
was a bedstead covered with matting. In one corner 
was an image of the Virgin, ornamented with green 
boughs; one low chair covered with cowhide completed 
the furniture. Adjoining the dining room on one side, 
was the sleeping room of the entire family, on the other 
side was a room for coffee, drugs, etc. This room was 
given to us. It was partly cleaned, and the floor was 
carpeted with pine needles. By the removal of a sack 
of coffee an immense ant heap was disclosed. Live 
coals — in some ways an earth floor is convenient — and 
boiling water were brought to destroy the pest. 

Guillermo's wife was very talkative. She soon in- 
formed me that Don Henrique Bullness did not own 
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El Real. The finca belonged to his brother, whose wife, 
not loving misery (stinginess), would not live in the 
same house with Henrique's wife. Guillermo's eldest 
daughter was in charge of Paradise, but she spent a 
good deal of time at Australia. She was strong- 
minded; did not care for the clergy, but liked Masons 
and Spiritualists. I sent men for Lacandones; they 
returned with -word that only women and children were 
in the village, the men were off somewhere, probably 
at work in their tobacco fields. As I could not go alone 
to the Lacandones and could not talk with those who 
came to me, I left Australia as soon as Mrs. Curtin 
could travel in a chair. It was very hot; the cargadores 
walked slowly, resting often. I rode part of the time. 
We traveled by moonlight. The first night was spent 
at Axshien; the next morning we reached Buleshbec. 
Don Cruez, the inquisitive German, was away. His 
daughter, a pretty half-breed, who had not been taught 
to read or write, went with us to a ruin near the village. 
All we gained from the trip was a million or more 
garrapatas. That afternoon we reached Dona Emelia's. 
and I began at once to arrange for men and horses for 
the journey to Palenque. After a delay of three days, 
eight men came and camped on the porch; they were 
ready to start in the morning. They told Dona Emelia 
that they had been whipped for not coming a day 
earlier; they showed the marks of the whip on their 
backs. They did not want to make the journey, but 
thev were not ill-natured. 

We had nine men, eight cargadores, and a man to 
care for the two horses and bring them back. The road 
was bad, for rain still continued. The second day we 
halted at Pepe Roman's. His amiga was there, but 
Pepe was away. A neighbor of his annoyed us greatly ; 
he was either a fool or was drunk. He was verv dem- 
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onstrative. Within ten minutes he said good-bye three 
times. When we reached Yajalon, I made each of 
the men a present and sent them back. The next day. 
with fresh men and horses, we climbed the mountain to 
Hidalgo. As soon as we reached the little village, we 
were surrounded by a crowd of almost naked Indians. 
Their only garment was a short sliirt, the children were 
entirely naked. I asked for cornstalks for the horses; 
(hey were promised, but had not come when we left. 

To Tumbala was one long, wearisome climb; the 
road was wet and slippery. It seemed as if we should 
never reach the height, and, when we did, there was such 
a heavy fog that, twenty feet away, we could not see the 
church. As we were trying to find the path which led 
to the teacher's house, Fischer's welcoming voice called 
out to us through the fog. He was in the village on 
business and he insisted on our going to his finca. We 
were glad to go with him; it was like meeting a relative 
in a desert. He told us that if we would stay a week he 
would make a banquet for us. His father, a rich Ham- 
burg banker, had sent him 300 pounds of canned meat 
and fruit, and he expected it any day. 

Fischer was an only son and, while he was starting a 
new business in a foreign country, his parents did not 
want him to suffer for the necessities of life. He was 
an ambitious, young fellow; he expected that in eight 
or ten years his coffee trees would make him a million 
dollars or more. 

I could not wait for the promised banquet. When 
we left, Don Julio (Fischer) rode two or three miles 
with us, 'to see us off.' An Indian, a little, dried up, 
stupid fellow, called Guadalupe, went with us to care 
for the horses and bring them back. The road was fear- 
ful; there was fog all of the time. Along the road were 
many beautiful tree ferns. At midday we halted at a 
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cafetal called Parvenir. The trees there were the finest 
I had seen, but the berries were rotting. The owner of 
the finca was in Guatemala where he had cattle ranches ; 
he trusted the finca to persons who let the coffee go to 
waste. While lunching I threw away bits of bread. An 
Indian standing near picked them up. I gave him a loaf, 
he was delighted. 

At last, witli risk of life, we reached a finca called 
Primavera, owned by Guillermo Uhlig. Uhlig and his 
partner, Fritz Stetson, came out and welcomed us. In 
the living room of their little house they had a small 
box stove in which a good fire was built when night came 
and the fog settled down. Before dark a Mr. Morrison 
from Minnesota, who had a finca twelve miles away, 
called and with him was Albeit Huy, a man from Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, who owned a finca only four miles 
from Primavera. Constant rain forced me to remain 
two days at the Uhlig finca. Then the sky cleared, and 
we started for Mr. Iluy's, a man following with a chair 
to carry Mrs. Curtin when it was too dangerous for her 
to ride. Such a road!! I thought that no road could sur- 
pass in badness those I had been over, but this did. 
Never had I traveled over such rocks through such mud- 
holes and down such a mountain. The country was 
heavily timbered. Darkness came. Huy, who was with 
us, lighted candles. Men, stumbling along over rocks, 
carried candles on each side of the cavalcade, and a 
torch in the rear. At last Mr. Huy, who was in advance 
guiding us with the greatest caution, said : 'Ten minutes 
more and we shall be at the finca.' That moment we 
rode in under a roofed passage, and a bright light, from 
a cozy room, with a large, open fireplace where logs were 
burning, flashed up before us. Women and boys 
crowded around to assist us. It was a delightful wel- 
come for travel-worn wayfarers — easy chairs, plenty of 
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books, carpeted floors, and clean beds. Not once since 
leaving the United States had we been so comfortable. 
There were magazines: Harper's, Review of Reviezvs, 
and others, and newspapers, to read; a pleasant, culti- 
vated man to converse with. To this far-off place in the 
mountains he had brought books, silver, china, and 
many of the luxuries of life. 

The following morning was bright, and our host 
took us over his ftnea, which he calls Minnehaha. Most 
of his coffee trees were eighteen months old. (A few 
very young trees were under a shelter made of palm 
leaves.) The trees were in rolling, mountain land, but 
they seemed very vigorous. There was a grand view of 
mountains, and at one side a fine, timbered hill which 
was beautiful when the sun shown on it. Our host was 
a married man, but his wife was in Minneapolis at that 
time. It is seldom in life that one meets such a whole- 
souled, brotherly man as Albert Huy. We left the sec- 
ond morning, Ray, half-breed, going with us to act as 
guide, and to bring the horses back. The heat during the 
day was intense, and I did not dare to drink water. At 
nightfall we reached Salto del Agua, and I secured shel- 
ter at a house owned by Don Bruno Gutierrez, a half- 
breed. Again there was little to eat, and a board bed to 
sleep on. Mr. Sears, a man from Iowa, was stopping at 
the house. He was in the country looking for coffee land 
and thought he had found some which was desirable. It 
belonged to the Omaha land company. Sears was almost 
a giant. He called himself a 'hayseed,' and said he 
would like to see Bryan president. Though well along 
in years, he was sure that he could endure the hardships 
of that tropical country. I thought he would have many 
lonely hours, for he spoke neither Spanish nor German. 

I could not go on the following day, for men and 
mules must be procured. The heat was fearful, but 
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Sears was out hunting for land to buy. I had a f aithful 
promise that men would be ready early the next morn- 
ing. Nevertheless, it was almost midday when they 
came, and then they were unwilling to start. Said it was 
too hot for mules to carry packs; they would go early 
in the morning. I yielded, for I had learned from ex- 
perience that if men were forced to go anywhere, they 
took twice the time necessary for the journey. The 
next morning Mr. Sears, and a German, who worked 
for Fischer, came to the bank of the river and watched 
our boat cross with eight mules swimming around it, 
just their noses out of the water. The water was deep 
and a beautiful green. When saying good-bye, Mr. 
Sears's last words were: "My latch string is always 
hanging out for you.' He was a pleasant, old man. I 
hope he grew rich in the things of this world. 

A ride of two leagues brought us to another river, 
narrow, but very deep. About every hundred rods of 
those two leagues Ray, the guide, called a halt to 
tighten falling packs,-finding fault, meanwhile, with the 
man who had assisted in packing, and the man leading 
the bell mule. At the river the mules were unloaded and 
taken across in a boat, then the packs were taken over 
and up a steep bank. When all this was accomplished, 
it was three o'clock, too late to go farther, especially as 
Ray said there was no other place to camp where there 
was water and feed for the mules. Brush was cut away, 
blankets spread under a tree, and mosquito netting hung 
up. Besides mosquitoes there were ants and ticks. The 
next day we traveled over a timbered, nearly level coun- 
try till noon, then came into the open and rode through 
tall grass till five o'clock. A wonderful place for graz- 
ing, but no cattle ; the country seemed uninhabited. At 
two o'clock Ray wanted to stop for the night and when 
I refused he hurried the mules along and did not halt 
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for a moment till we reached San Miguel, a cluster of 
huts. We found an empty hut and passed the night 
in it. 

The following morning we got an early start, but 
there was no shade and, as the altitude was scarcely 400 
feet, we suffered with heat. At eleven o'clock we reached 
the little village of Palenque. La Croiz, to whom I had 
a letter, was away. We rode up to the government 
building: two rooms and a prison. Before I was off 
the mule, or had said who I was, a man handed me a 
large package of letters and papers — among them a 
bundle of Quo Vadu notices, the first I had seen. While 
an official was looking for a room for us, we sat on our 
boxes and read home letters. 

At last, unable to find a room, the official gave us the 
post office. A woman in a near-by reed house promised 
to board us- A few hours later La Croiz came; I knew 
at once that he wouldn't render me any service though 
he greeted me with, 'My house is yours.' His father 
came from France ; the son was reared by half-breeds, 
hence he speaks only Spanish. He is now an old man, 
the father of twelve children, middle-aged men and 
women. I arranged to go to the ruins the following 
day but, when morning came, I was sick. The secretary, 
Fernando Anzures, a kind, old man, did all he could to 
make me comfortable. Grass grows in the one street of 
Palenque. Most of the houses are made of reeds and 
have thatched roofs. The reeds are not woven com- 
pactly; if a man stood near a house, he could see all that 
was taking place inside. There is very little furniture in 
those houses: a table and two long benches. In most 
cases a hammock is used for a bed; it is cooler and 
free from insects. People in Palenque, as elsewhere in 
Mexico, live mainly on corn meal. Great heat makes 
everyone indolent- The Indian women wear only a 
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skirt, from the waist up they are naked and all go as 
lightly clothed as decency will permit. In that country 
there might be an abundance of pineapples, limes, or- 
anges, and of almost any kind of tropical fruit, but no 
one wants to work, so there is very little, if any, fruit. 
Rubber and cacao trees are indigenous. La Croiz sent 
ine one of the nuts of the cacao. It looked like a small, 
oblong squash; when broken open, there were thirty- 
four beans or large seeds the size of an almond. At- 
tached by a central fiber, the seeds can be drawn out al- 
together if the fiber is detached from the bottom of the 
shell; they arc covered with an edible pulp. The beans 
are of no use till browned. I was told that there are 
sometimes as manv as 300 of these nuts on a tree. 

The second day of my stay in Palenque a boy 
brought to our room a dead monkey. He said it was 
young, and the meat would be tender. No doubt, he 
thought I was a very cross man, for the idea was so 
repugnant that I drove him away from the door. A 
German living in Palenque told me that he had the same 
feeling about eating the flesh of a monkey that I had 
till he was off on a mountain and his food gave out. An 
Indian who was with him shot a monkey, skinned and 
cooked it and, although it seemed like eating a child, he 
ate for he was starving. 

After an unquiet night, for a man imprisoned in a 
cell at the end of the building kicked, screamed, and 
raved from early evening till morning, we started for 
the ruins of Palenque, six miles away. There were deep 
mudholes and steep eminences, but no real hills. The 
ruins are at the foot of a mountain. To get to the place 
two rivers are crossed, the Michol. and the Rio de Bano. 
a small branch of which runs through the erstwhile city. 
The water is pure and cool. Near the stream, in a little 
opening, we tied the horses and then we went to the pal- 
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ace which is on an artificial hill, not far away, but hidden 
completely by tropical trees and foliage. Because of 
this growth of bushes and trees, nothing is visible from 
any part of the site. The palace is a wonder! Mighty 
walls and long-arched corridors beautifully constructed 
are still standing. In the patio is a smaller building 
also with arches, and with wide, stone steps on the lifts 
of which are hieroglyphics, and on each side of the steps 
are huge carved stones. The stone steps at the rear of 
the palace are without ornamentation, but at the sides 
are separate stones on which huge figures are carved. 
To photograph the steps it was necessary to cut 
away brush and small trees. On a near-by, artificial hill 
there is a small, stone building, evidently the temple of 
some god. There are several of these stone huildings 
here and there among the ruins. This silent city, once 
the home of a multitude of people far advanced in the 
arts of civilization, a people who perished without leav- 
ing even a name, was wonderfully interesting for me. 
I remained several hours, but in the end was driven 
away by the heat which was overpowering. Two fine 
slabs taken from the ruins have been used to ornament 
the church in the village of Palenque, set in like win- 
dows, one [at] each side of the door. The stone is 
creamy white. What god the figures represent is un- 
known, as is all else connected with the ruins of Pal- 
enque. The slabs are of curious ornament for a Catholic 
church. 



XXXIX 

The Expedition Fails 

The authorities assured me that I could not get into 
the Lacandon country without soldiers, or without 
knowing the language. The distance over bad trails was 
long, and the water in many places, even between 
Palenque and the border of the 'unknown land,' was 
unsafe. They could not find men who would not leave 
me if the desire seized them. The priest, an intelligent 
man, told me that he and his men were lost for a whole 
day in the country between Palenque and the Lacandon 
country; he advised me by all means to get outside 
men to go with me. For when the men of Palenque came 
to a place they did not know, and near the land of the 

'wild Indians,* they would surely turn back. The offi- 
cials said they could not force men to go into an un- 
known country where they thought it unsafe to go. 
I talked long and insisted, offered large reward — noth- 
ing availed. I would have to go to the city of Mexico 
and get strict orders to the officials in Palenque and the 
men there and also bring men with me. 

I was disappointed and discouraged. Still I could 
not risk my life. At least I did not think it was worth 
the while to do so, by starting off with men who would 
desert me, and I could not get men, for any bribe what- 
ever, to agree to go with me beyond the boarder of the 
Lacandon country. I could have waited for orders to 
officials but I thought it better to talk with Diaz and 
nave ji fewjnen whom he could trust sent down from the 
city to go with me and hold the Palenque men under 
eontrol>* 
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The natives of Palenque are cowards; they are in- 
dolent as well and do not undertake any task willingly. 
Money is not such an incentive as in northern countries; 
people had rather eat little than exert themselves in any 
way. La Croiz, to whom I brought a letter from a man 
who said La Croiz was under great obligation to him, 
failed to assist me in the least. He kept a small shop 
and ran Palenque for his own profit. He seemed to 
fear innovation of any kind. 

As soon as I decided to go to the city of Mexico, a 
search began for horses to take us to Monte Cristo. It 
was impossible to get cargadorea, or pack horses. The 
only way was to pay a man an enormous price for a 
cart and oxen. At last I secured a man with a cart and 
four oxen — my first experience with oxen, or a cart or 
wagon of any kind in Mexico or Guatemala. In mak- 
ing ready for the journey I sold my gun and gave away 
salt, flour, and other provisions. The heat was over- 
powering, and the priest informed me that from Feb- 
ruary to June each day was hotter than the preceding 
one. 

I left Palenque February 23 [1897] at 1:00 a.m. 
the heat being so great that it was desirable to make 
as much of the journey as possible during night hours. 
The scnora with whom we had boarded was up and so 
was one of her boys. The rascal was waiting to pick up 
any trifle we might leave. I had given his mother many 
useful articles, but before starling I was sorry that I 
had not thrown them away. The baggage left half an 
hour in advance, carried on a small cart drawn by four 
white oxen. I shall always remember how the cart and 
oxen disappeared in the distance, lighted by the pale 
rays of the moon. We followed on horseback, accom- 
panied by a guide, who took us by a shorter route than 
the driver of the oxcart could take. 
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It was a perfect night. The moon was about three 
hours high. The trees and the old church looked very 
tall and grand. The details of the poverty and wretched- 
ness of Palcnque could not be seen by moonlight. The 
road was level; occasionally we went down a steep hank, 
crossed a small stream, and climbed the opposite bank. 
Once, in a dark forest, we lost the trail. Fortunately, I 
had candles. The guide lighted one, dismounted, and 
after a time found the right road, and we advanced at 
a brisk trot. About four o'clock we came to a narrow 
valley with a dense forest on each side, and soon a terri- 
ble howling began — such a howling as I had never heard, 
or imagined. At times it was like the bellowing of hun- 
dreds of infuriated bulls, again like the brawling of 
numberless cows; then it increased in volume till it 
seemed as if the forest were full of mad lions. And all 
this terrible howling was made by the monkeys which 
inhabit that tropical forest. Had I not heard it, I would 
not believe that monkeys could howl so, or that any 
number, no matter how great, could make such a fear- 
ful uproar. The Palenque monkeys are large, black- 
haired creatures. Their special time for expression of 
opinions is from four o'clock in the morning till six. 

At sunrise we were in the midst of a Tabasco forest 
of palms of many kinds, beautiful trees; there were also 
many tall, broad-leafed plants, and the plants and trees 
were in a tangle of tropical vines. Through this lux- 
urious growth was a narrow trail over which we trav- 
eled almost at a gallop, wishing to finish the thirty-six 
miles before the sun was high. Two hours brought us 
out of the forest, and the remaining ride of nine miles 
across an open plain was a severe trial. At ten o'clock, 
when nearly exhausted, we came to where there was a 
fine view of the Usumacinto, the largest river in Mexico. 
Monte Cristo was out of sight over a little hill, but we 
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reached it soon and rode along a street with thatched 
houses on either side. The town is small; there was at 
that time no hotel. We asked at different places where 
to find shelter. The government officials were away, and 
I began to fear that I should he forced to camp in the 
street. We rode to the plaza, a small grass plot in front 
of a wooden church that looked like a stable. At one 
side of the church was a school building from which 
came the sound of many voices, the children were study- 
ing aloud, or reciting together. I went to a shop and 
asked the proprietor if he knew of a boarding house, 
or a room where I could spend a couple of days. He 
did not but, fortunately, he had a customer who heard 
my question ; she said that she lived alone and we might 
come to her house. We followed her home and found 
that she had a clean and comfortable place. 

Threasia Forteius was a kindly woman, the most 
agreeable person with Spanish blood (she was one-third 
[sicl] Indian) that I met during my journey in Mexico 
and Guatemala. While we were resting in hammocks, 
she prepared a good dinner. We boarded with her for 
two days while waiting for the river steamer. Both 
mornings we were wakened at four o'clock by the howl- 
ing of monkeys in a forest across the river. Early the 
second morning after our arrival in Monte Cristo, we 
heard the whistle of the steamer, but it was eight leagues 
away and did not reach the pier till eleven o'clock. Our 
kind Threasia Forteius hurried to prepare luncheon. It 
was fortunate that we had time to eat, for the first meal 
on the steamer was served at six in the evening. Our 
hostess went with us to the boat, Tres Hermanos, to say 
good-bye. 

The heat on the little steamer, which was a poor 
primitive affair, was frightful, the accommodations 
wretched. I was given a cabin, hut it was so dirty that 
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we would not lie down or even stay in the room. The 
passengers were half-breeds; the captain, an Italian, 
who left Venice in 1858. He had sailed in English ves- 
sels on the Black sea and been in many parts of the 
world. Now he was there on the Usumacinto, with his 
family in Laguna. An hour after leaving Monte Cristo 
the boat stopped at a finca to take on wood. In three 
hours the Indians accomplished a task which railroad 
employees anywhere in the world, outside of Mexico, 
would accomplish in fifteen minutes. The captain vis- 
ited at the finca, and I suppose had a pleasant time. 
The passengers, meanwhile, suffered greatly from heat, 
dirt, and mosquitoes; the heat was almost beyond en- 
durance. To while the time away and see if there was 
any air moving, we climbed the bank. There was no air 
in movement and nothing to be seen but an expanse of 
level land, a low house, and.a cluster of Indian huts. 

As evening came, the air grew cooler. At eleven 
o'clock we reached the branching of the river where we 
were to change boats, but the boat was not there, so the 
captain Hied up' to wait. Soon the air was full of mos- 
quitoes, and from that time till morning we had a fight 
to keep from being eaten up. The captain swung ham- 
mocks in the dining room, but not a moment's rest could 
we get. At daylight we heard, with joy, the whistle of 
the boat we were waiting for and watched it approach- 
ing out of the haze and semi-darkness. The Cardefia 
was a much better steamer than Tres Hermanos. We 
had a clean cabin and we spent most of the day resting. 
The weather was cloudy and at times rainy and dark. 
The captain, a half-breed, was pleasant and social. He 
called us when the steamer was approaching the place 
where three large rivers unite and move on as one — 
a fine sight. About eight in the evening we were at 
Frontera. I could not get my baggage, for it must go 
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through the customhouse, but I found a comfortable 
hotel, El Parvenir, where we spent two days waiting 
for the Gulf steamer. 

Frontera had at that time a population of 8,000. 
It has a large plaza, with flower-decorated grounds 
around it. The houses are one-story, with tiled roofs. 
The wooden church, to deceive whoever stands before it, 
has a stone front. Strange to say there was no fruit 
in the town or in the country around. The excuse was: 
'There are no laborers; the natives refuse to work.' 
There was a fiesta going on; a band went through the 
street advertising a ball. After the band came a crowd 
of Indian women with red kerchiefs over their shoulders, 
and on their heads straw hats covered with red flowers, 
recently cut. The landlady informed us that they were 
'the prostitutes of Krontera.' There was a sham bull- 
fight — the bull, a man covered with white cloth. 

At the El Parvenir dinner table I listened to an 
animated discussion between a G-erman residing in New 
York and an Austrian who had lived eleven years in the 
United .States. The German did not like the United 
States government, the Austrian did. Both men were 
stupid, but the conversation was amusing. The Ger- 
man afterward told a story to illustrate how thick- 
headed the English are: 

A German entered a large restaurant and sat down 
at a table, lie wanted to be polite, so he said to the 

waiter, 'Wie gehfsV 

'Wheat cakes! All right,' said the waiter. 

'Nein> neinf* cried the German. 

'I can't give you nine,' replied the waiter, 'three are 
a portion. Do you want three portions?' 

The steamer was scheduled to leave at six in the 
morning, but it was eight before it started. It was 
large and well officered. There were not many pas- 
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sengcrs. Among them was a Dane, a tall, fine-looking, 
intelligent man who had been in the Argentine republic 
and many South American countries about which he 
told interesting things. lie hated Spaniards. Said: 
'They are a mixture of all that is bad on earth.' The 
following day we anchored at Coatzacoalcos, on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and the captain spent several 
hours discharging and receiving eargo. Many splendid 
rosewood logs were piled up on shore. Coatzacoalcos 
was a wretched, little town, but would soon be large, as 
it was to be the terminus of the railroad from the Pacific 
coast. Many American land agents, coffee speculators, 
and adventurers of all nationalities were there. The 
Dane thought that he would be delayed for a day or 
two but, after saying good-bye, he returned to tell me 
that there was a steamer leaving that afternoon for 
Laguna and he counted himself blessed, for the accom- 
modations of the town were wretched. 

We were glad to steam away. Most of the passengers 
of the previous day had gone in different directions and 
new ones had been taken on. Two were rather amusing: 
Mr. Smith of Meadville, Pennsylvania, a 'free silver' 
man; a Chicago man. who held that free silver would 
ruin the country. He had been looking for coffee land 
and was going home to get rich men interested in his 
scheme. I said the land was too low for good coffee. 
'That is true,' he answered, 'but a poor grade of coffee is 
in greater demand than a high grade.' The night was so 
sultry that it was impossible to remain inside. Everyone 
arranged to sleep on deck. Early in the morning we 
were at Vera Cruz where a fine, long pier was being 
built. The steamer anchored quite a distance out. and 
boats came from shore. I hired one, and a row of fif- 
teen minutes in the burning sun brought us to land. 
Again the customhouse torment! 
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Vera Cruz at this time was a dirty place with sewers 
through the middle of the streets. Hundreds of turkey 
blizzards were strutting around eating anything they 
could find. I saw one dying on the street, either from 
old age or sewer poison. The buildings were high and 
large and, evidently, business was prosperous. In the 
center of the rather small plaza there was a large booth 
stacked high with bottles of beer and wine of different 
kinds. I have never seen a similar open bar in a public 
park. The train for Orizaba left at one o'clock; I was 
glad of the delay for it gave time to see the city — a 
place to look at and get away from as quickly as pos- 
sible, before a fever or some other disease is contracted. 
The country between Vera Cruz and Orizaba is monot- 
onous. There were trees in blossom, some loaded with 
large, yellow flowers, others with large, red, lily-shaped 
blossoms. There are palms and other semi-tropical 
trees. 

It was already night when the train pulled into 
Orizaba. Mountains seemed to enclose the place. Ori- 
zaba, the renowned, snow mountain, loomed up twenty- 
five miles away. At one side and near, in fact right in 
the town, is a high hill and all around are hills and moun- 
tains. The scenery is remarkable. Orizaba would be a 
delightful winter resort. The buildings are good, and 
business seems thriving. I left at ten o'clock in the 
morning but by getting up early I saw most of the town. 
The scenery from Orizaba to the city of Mexico is 
grand. The ascent is for hours continuous. At one 
place, down in the valley below, was a little town which 
for three quarters of an hour was seen first from one 
side, and then from the other, as the train, hundreds of 
feet above, circled around in ascending. The scenery 
reminded me of the Alps, but in a way it is more pleas- 
ing, for the growth in the valleys is semi-tropical and 
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luxuriant. The mountain views are wonderful! For a 
person making the journey the first time, there is a sur- 
prise in store; naturally, I expected that after an ascent 
of several hours there would be a considerable down 
grade before reaching the city but there is none what- 
ever. From the summit the train moves across an open 
plain with cacti growing everywhere, and at nightfall 
the city of Mexico is reached. 

The Iturbide was crowded, but at the Hotel del 
Jardin I fortunately secured No. 41, a fine double 
apartment. Two days later I had an interview of an 
hour and a half with President Diaz. He was so inter- 
ested in the account of my journey and the troubles I 
encountered that during my stay two governors were 
refused audience. He said that when talking with me 
earlier, he had feared it would be impossible to move 
around, or even get into the Lacandon country without 
armed men. I should now have military assistance, for 
he was as glad to have the work done as I was to do it. 
We arranged how those men should be recompensed 

and their expenses paid. 

On returning to the 3iotel I found Charles Dudley- 
Warner waiting for me, a man whom I had never seen 
before, but whom I had long admired as an accomplished 
judge of English literature. He met me with such 
friendliness that I shall long remember his words. As 
he came without an introduction, he introduced himself, 
saying: I am Charles Dudley Warner. When I learned 
that you were in the city, I said at once I must see the 
man who has saved for the world so much that is of 
the greatest value for scholars of today, and for schol- 
ars who will appear in the generations to come; and 
who has also translated the Polish trilogy and given 
English-speaking people what undoubtedly they never 
would have had, those wonderful works of Sienkiewicz. 
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books which should become classic. Wonderful, wonder- 
ful books! and an equally wonderful translation.' That 
evening I met a very pleasant Englishman, Dr. Wheat- 
ley. He had traveled in many lands and. as a doctor 
of human ills, had a wide experience. He had spent thir- 
teen years in Portugal and many years in South Amer- 
ica where, as he said: 'Heat, dirt, and insects are inde- 
scribable/ But the most uncomfortable years of his life 
were passed on a ranch a few miles outside of San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Disturbing news came from Bowditch. His courage 
had not been equal to the strain; he withdrew from his 
part of our contract. This was unfortunate just as I 
had secured military aid and could, without any doubt, 
have explored the Lacandon country where much is 
looked for, but, perhaps, very little will be found. I had 
undertaken the task because I am deeply interested in 
investigating the history of human thought. 

When the western hemisphere was discovered, North 
and South America contained the most varied and ex- 
tensive museum of the human mind in its earlier con- 
ditions that the world has ever seen. Over an area of 
3,000 miles in width at its widest, and 9,000 miles length, 
there were primitive peoples, kindred to one another, 
but speaking more than 800 languages, which though 
kindred were not intertribally intelligible. Those lan- 
guages contained an amount of material, for the eluci- 
dation of the history of speech development, which had 
unique value. Those various tribes had philosophies of 
life and systems of religion which resembled one an- 
other, but were greatly varied in detail; the underlying 
ideas were mainly the same, but the working out varied 
from tribe to tribe. 

The same view of the origin of things prevailed 
everywhere, and that view, judging from what we have 
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obtained so far of Indian ideas, was substantially the 
same as that which the earliest aggregations of men held 
on the eastern hemisphere, whether they were of Aryan 
of other stocks. This being the case it is evident that 
what the Indians held in their heads and what they had 
to show the investigator in their social and political in- 
stitutions were of vastly more value to mankind than 
anything else connected with them or even than they 
themselves if considered apart from what they knew. 

But instead of under standingly studying this great 
accumulation of primitive thought the Europeans who 
came to America did all that lay in their power to de- 
stroy it. In Spanish America where hieroglyphic writ- 
ing existed everything was burned and destroyed with 
the most rigorous exactness, and in the America of the 
United States and Canada the great task was in spirit 
the same — to destroy what the Indian had in mind, and 
put something there which, as experience has shown, he 
could not understand. 1 

I had hoped to get into the Lacandon country among 
Indians still in possession of the mental inheritance of 
their ancestors. But Bowditch's failure necessitated de- 
lay and possibly abandonment of the undertaking, for I 
must go to New York in place of returning to Palenque. 

1 Cf. Curtin's Introduction to Creation ilpthi of Primitive Ameriea.t 
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Europe and Sienkiewicz 

I left Mexico March 27. On the train was Professor 
Lumholtz. As we were interested in like things, the 
day passed quickly. There were other pleasant people 
in the Pullman: Mr. Mallory, one of the owners of the 
Mallory line of steamers running from New York to 
Galveston, and his wife, a bright, witty woman; Miss 
Ponsefort [Pauncefote], daughter of the British min- 
ister to Washington; an Englishman, who had been 
consul in China and the West Indies, a man who called 
to mind my friend Septimus Crow; a gentleman from 
Butte, Montana, who had been at Salto del Agua buy- 
ing coffee land. On the third day we reached San An- 
tonio, the city Dr. Whcatley disliked so heartily. The 
country around Houston looked better than around San 
Antonio; wherever the ground was unploughed, it was 
covered with a mat of wild flowers. The houses are 
mainly on posts and are miserable affairs. I decided to 
rest in New Orleans. I found rooms at the New St. 
Charles, a fine building, and the management and serv- 
ice are excellent. 

The next morning I had an amusing encounter with 
a court official. I wanted to see the judge; court was in 
session. The official refused to take my card to him. 
It was against the rules to carry a card to a judge of 
the supreme court when he was on the bench. I insisted, 
and he reasoned. At last he yielded, and to his great 
astonishment the judge at once excused himself and 
came to the room long enough to give me a hearty wel- 
come. He called in the evening accompanied by a 
lawyer, Mr. Preot, a man fond of law books and other 
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books as well. He met John Fiske when Fiske was in 
New Orleans to lecture and had many amusing anec- 
dotes to tell concerning his stay there. John's quaint 
speech pleased everyone who made his acquaintance. 

The next morning the judge took us for a drive, 
starting at eight o'clock, as his duties at the court began 
early. We went through the old part of the city, the 
part historically interesting ; passed a monument erected 
in memory of a benevolent Irish woman; then went to 
the Jewish club. Meanwhile, the judge told how the 
shareholders of the club in making the contract with the 
builders forgot to include the roof; a lawsuit was the 
result, and he rendered the decision in the case. 

That evening we dined with the judge, who has an 
elegant home, judge Millar, Ex-Senator Blanchard, 
and Mr. Preot were invite*! to meet me. The ex-sena- 
tor is humorous and has many stories to tell, especially 
regarding things that occurred during his thirteen years 
in the house of representatives and the senate. 

Early the following morning we started for Wash- 
ington. For a good many miles after leaving New Or- 
leans, there are lakes, marshes, and swamps, and at that 
time many farms were under water. We passed large 
forests that were flooded, and it was still raining heavily. 
There were only a few passengers in the Pullman. I 
was much amused by a man from Virginia, who had 
been in New Orleans. He complained constantly of 
his stomach. Still he was eating most of the time from a 
capacious luncheon basket. He described his farm in 
Virginia, and, between doses of medicine, which his 
wife was careful that he should take every half hour, 
he gave me his family history and told about his service 
in the southern army. We dined at Mobile. All through 
the South vegetation appears to be poor and backward. 
The houses are mainly on posts and look as though it 
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would be easy to pull a post out and tumble the house 
over. There was a temptation to stop and try the ex- 
periment. Negroes everywhere, the women and girls 
wearing huge sunbonnets with a broad ruffle around the 
face. 

April 2 we were in Charlottes ville for breakfast. 
Never have I eaten so good a meal at a railroad sta- 
tion, and the negro waiters were active and polite. 1 ate 
for the first time what is called in the South 'spoon- 
bread' and I found it delicious. The farther north we 
went, the more wintry it looked. In Virginia men were 
ploughing the cotton fields; one negro and a mule man- 
aged a plough. Trees were not in leaf, nor was the 
grass green. At nine o'clock that evening we were at 
Willard's in Washington. It was so chilly that I was 
obliged to wear an overcoat, an article of apparel which 
I had not needed before for two years, unless when 
camping at night. The next day I called on my old and 
much esteemed friend, Senator Morrill of Vermont, on 
Senator Mitchell of Wisconsin, a friend from boyhood 
days. Librarian Spofford with whom I have had many 
a hunt through the corridors of the congressional li- 
brary received me with open arms, so to speak. 

A few hours later we were in New York where 
Charles A. Dana gave me a most hearty welcome. I 
was glad to see him, for of all my friends he was the one 
whose friendship I prized most highly. That evening we 
dined at his house, and after dinner I had a mental feast. 
He wished me to know McKinley and then and there 
gave me a letter to the president. In the morning I took 
Mrs. Curtin to see, opposite Grnmerey park, the house 
where I boarded after leaving Cambridge. In the eve- 
ning we went back to Washington. As I passed through 
city after city and thought of how great our country is. 
I laughed at the idea of Spain doing us any harm. 
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I had a long visit with Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
a fine man, an old-time southern gentleman. He was 
leading a fight in the senate to have Cuba recognized. 
1 know he worked for what he thought was right. He 
was a friend of long standing and a true one. I met 
Senator Hanna, and Senator Spooner of Wisconsin, 
another stanch friend. I had a pleasant dinner at Sena- 
tor Mitchell's and after dinner I asked him to let the 
children come to the drawing room so I could tell them 
a few myth tales. The eldest, a girl of seven, though 
she was deeply interested, looked incredulous; at last 
she asked: 'Mr. Curtin do you think that story is true? 
The younger ones asked no questions ; they looked very 
serious. 

The following day I had a pleasant interview with 
President McKinley, a courteous kindly man. But the 
man who at that time ruled America [Mark Hanna?] 
did not reside in the White House. After a visit of three 
weeks in Bristol, we went to Boston and to Cambridge. 
I enjoy going out there, looking at the buildings, walk- 
ing through the grounds, and freshening my memory 
of those days of long ago. 

Quo Vaftut had been a great success, and lavish 
praise was given to me, but there were troublesome 
questions with the publishers. They came out all right, 
but, at the time, were annoying. There were also trou- 
blesome questions with Bowditch, who not having lived 
through such trials and difficulties as are encountered at 
every step in countries like Mexico and Guatemala, was 
disappointed that in a year and a half it was impossible 
to accomplish what at first he himself thought would re- 
quire three years. I had had far more at stake than he 
had. Most of the time had been spent away from civiliz- 
ation, where sickness would most surely mean death. I 
had traveled over the most desperate and awful roads. 
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dangerous for man and beast. After the journeys of 
those two years, all roads seem good to me, and all places 
smooth. I had crossed the republic of Guatemala on 
foot and mule back. I had ridden and walked through 
Chiapas lengthwise, across deserts, through mudholes, 
quarries and mudholes in one. incredible places, inhab- 
ited by people living in a way to test any man's power 
of endurance. I had risked my life to solve a problem 
which may never be solved. But having secured military 
aid I should have been glad to have satisfied myself re- 
garding the Lacandon country, though I am of the opin- 
ion now that there are no descendants living of the build- 
ers of Palcnquc. 

While in Boston I dined with my classmate, John 
Hudson, a man as dear to me as a brother. From Bos- 
ton I went to New York to secure a stateroom on the 
Campania, for I had decided that only a sea voyage 
would rest me. At Dana's office I met Senator Lodge, 
a man whom I had not known Hitherto, but whom Dana 
liked. And again Dana urged me to dine and spend the 
evening with him. We had a glorious evening together. 
Our ideas regarding the politics of the Knglish govern- 
ment, past and present, were the same. When the sub- 
ject came up at dinner, and I expressed myself rather 
freely, Dana clapped his hands and called out, 'Damn 
them, Jeremiah, damn them!' Mrs. Dana mildly re- 
proved him, but within five minutes he repeated the 
words. He and Mrs. Dana were enthusiastic admirers 
of Russia and Russians; they had recently visited the 
country for the second time. The politeness and kind- 
heartedness of the people impressed them greatly. I 
have since been exceedingly glad that I let nothing in- 
terfere with this visit, for of the many and many plea- 
sant hours spent with Charles A. Dana those were the 
last. 
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At nine o'clock the following morning, May 22 
[1897], we were on board the Campania steaming out 
of the port. There were 300 saloon passengers, but, 
during the first days the ocean was rough and there was 
not much social activity on board ; many preferred their 
berth to the drawing room. The prime minister of New 
Zealand was one of the passengers, and the bishop of 
Mississippi was another. The bishop was born in Ire- 
land, but he said his 'native state' was New Jersey. 
When Grant was in the leather business in Galena, the 
bishop, on a lucky day, bought two trunk straps of him. 
He was also fortunate enough to meet Lincoln when 
he was a poor man struggling to establish a law prac- 
tice. He knew Cleveland and thought him almost as 
great a man as Lincoln. The bishop's acquaintance with 
presidents may have made him a trifle egotistical, but, 
nevertheless, he was a pleasant man to meet. On the 28 
we sighted land and soon parted with many of our fel- 
low passengers. A few hours later the steamer dropped 
anchor at the Liverpool pier and, after the usual an- 
noyances of a customhouse, we were on the express train 
for London, passing stations so rapidly that it was im- 
possible to see their names. 

At Bedford, the town made famous by Bunyan, 
there was a stop of a few minutes. Locked into the com- 
partment with us was an Englishman, who had just vis- 
ited South America and the Canary islands. Strong 
words gave expression to his hatred for the Spanish, 
'root and branch.' He gave a vivid description of the 
abuses in the islands, and stated that no matter how had 
an official was it took three years to recall him; 'mean- 
while, he raked in all the money he could.' As I was 
going to the continent, I stopped at Charing Cross 
hotel. I was given 112, a comfortable room where we 
could hear the chimes and look off over the city. 
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During the three days spent in London, we went to 
many places familiar to us. There are few changes in 
conservative, old England. As a place is today so, in all 
probability, will it be a hundred years from today. I 
spent some hours in the British museum where in years 
gone by I passed many and many a day, for there are 
books and manuscripts there not to be found elsewhere. 
Seats and stands were being erected, and there was great 
excitement and movement; London was getting ready 
for the Queen's jubilee (June 22). 

I called on Albert Nutt, the publisher, an old friend, 
and I talked mythology with him, for he was as deeply 
interested in the subject as I was. Then I went to the 
American consulate but found strangers; my friend, 
Patrick Collins, was no longer consul. A relative of 
President McKinley had his place but did not fill it. 
At the embassy I met an old friend, John Hay, at that 
time ambassador to the court of Queen Victoria. He 
urged me to dine with him and have 'a good American 
talk,' but I declined, for we were packed and ready for 
a start in the morning. That afternoon I spent an hour 
or two at the Zoological gardens, a place I always enjoy. 
I like to look at the animals and watch them; they 
amuse me immensely, for I see faces which recall cer- 
tain men. Before leaving America I had resolved to 
take a short outing in Switzerland and other quiet places 
in Europe. From London I went directly to Ragatz 
which was rather famed for hot baths of mineral water. 

In Ragatz I met Sienkiewiez for the first time. I ar- 
rived at the Quellenhof about the luncheon hour. The 
manager received me with that careful courtesy, for 
which some Swiss managers are justly noted and found 
for me. after some effort, just the room I wanted 
(No. 131), for from the windows there was a magnifi- 
cent view: in the foreground a small church with 
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slender spire, a few dwelling houses, and many green 
fields; in the background grand mountains. In the 
dining hall, much to my surprise and delight, the man- 
ager informed me that he would seat me at the table 
d'hdte next a Polish gentleman named Sienkiewicz, a 
writer. When Sienkiewicz learned who I was, he ex- 
pressed much pleasure and also much surprise, for I 
had appeared at his side unexpectedly, and, as it hap- 
pened, he was reading just then the American edition 
of Quo Fadis. The trilogy and other volumes, he had 
read sometime earlier. 

I shall never forget the first impression made on me 
by Sienkiewiez, for it was precise and definite. He 
seemed to me to be a man of a very sympathetic and 
sensitive temperament. After a while another expres- 
sion passed over his face, an expression of seriousness, 
even sternness, which gave way again to the receptive 
and sympathetic look. During our short conversation at 
luncheon a picture of the man was formed in my mind 
which further acquaintance merely strengthened. 

Sienkiewiez is a person whose feelings are phenom- 
enally strong. Were he a man of weaker character, 
they woidd sweep him away. He has in him the gov- 
erning power which has conquered, but which has had 
to fight for mastery. Physically, he is different from 
my mind's picture of him; he is shorter and smaller. 
His hair is iron-gray, and he is becoming bald. His eyes 
are gray; his voice low. He speaks English with diffi- 
culty, and his answers show that often he does not un- 
derstand. He speaks Russian in the same way — the 
gift of languages is not his. When in conversation with 
a person, he has a way of bending slightly toward them 
and looking them straight in the eye. He is always very 
calm; no matter what the subject is, he never gets ex- 
cited. He was working on Knights of the Cross. I had 
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a couple of books under way. We were busy and met 
only at luncheon and after dinner. There were many 
guests at the Quellenhof : Americans, English, French. 
Germans, Jews; and a few Poles, among them Count 
Tyshkevich, who went with Sienkiewicz on his African 
journey; and Countess Pototski, a descendant of Cath- 
erine II of Russia. The Hohenzollern was there, who. 
because of the Spanish crown, caused the unpleasant- 
ness between France and Germany which, through Bis- 
marck's careful nursing, resulted in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870. lie is a brother of the king of Rou- 
mania. In that throng of people Sienkiewicz moved 
about, worked, and lived as in a wilderness. He held 
aloof from society though he observed it. There is a cer- 
tain charm, at least for a time, in the freedom and lone- 
liness of a crowded hotel with all the comforts of civiliz- 
ation at hand. This charm Sienkiewicz enjoys, and he 
has done much work in hotels from the hotel in Los 
Angeles, California, where he wrote Charcoal Sketches. 
to the hotel in Nice where he finished Quo Vadts. 

Sienkiewicz' method of making a book is unique. 
First, he works out a detailed plan and writes it down 
carefully. He fixes this plan in his head and lets it 
'seethe and ferment' there, as he says. A remarkable 
case of mental grip and memory. When ready to begin 
work, he divides his time not into days, but into weeks. 
During the first week he produces a certain amount, a 
similar amount the second week, and so on, week after 
week. In case of publication in a daily paper those 
weekly parts are divided; there were 132 in Quo Va&ix 
as it appeared in the Cracow Cza$. Though the plan 
is elaborated carefully in advance, it is never followed 
strictly, from the 'seething and fermenting' come many 
changes. Sienkiewicz produces his weekly part and 
sends it to the printer; he never has any stock for the 
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future; he never makes a copy. The only manuscript he 
writes is that which he sends, and he seldom sees or 
corrects a proof. He has no secretary, no assistant; he 
is self-sufficient and alone. 

To write such books as he does without copying or 
correcting, create works like the trilogy and Quo Vadis 
by a series of efforts, each effort a finished part, and 
each part a flawless continuation of the preceding one. 
till the last, together with all the others, forms a com- 
plete and unbroken whole, is, perhaps, the most amaz- 
ing tour dc force in literary experience. He makes all 
literary research for himself; visits and studies the 
places he mentions and, when writing in Switzerland, 
Italy, France, or other countries, takes with him all the 
hooks he requires and shuts himself up with them dur- 
ing working hours which for him are from eight or nine 

till luncheon at one o'clock, and then a couple of hours 
later on. 

He told me, with something like regret in his voice, 
that he was the first one of his family who had not been 
a soldier, led a military life. His grandfather served 
under Napoleon I; his father took part in the upris- 
ing of 1830 and in that of 1863. Sienkiewicz is a very 
affectionate father. One day while we were at luncheon 
he told me that he had just received a telegram from 
Warsaw announcing that his son. Henryk. was first in 
his class for the year. He was greatly pleased, and 
I congratulated him and added: 'You are as glad, 
I suppose, as your father was when you passed examin- 
ation V 

'Oh,' said he. 'I hare more evident reason to be 
pleased than my father had. I did not stand high at 
school or at the gymnasium. I read too many novels. 
Often, while pretending to study, I was deep in a vol- 
ume of Scott or Dumas. The book I was supposed to be 
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studying was on the desk in front of me, the book I was 
reading was on my knee,' and he laughed. 

'That was no harm in your case,' said I. 

'No,' he replied, 'for me it was well. My bent was in 
that direction. With my son it is different. He inclines 
toward science; electricity attracts him. For him high 
rank seems in order; in fact, it is necessary. My daugh- 
ter, considering her age, thirteen, shows much power 
of narration. She has already written one story.' 

That day we spent considerable time in conversa- 
tion, and Sienkiewicz expressed himself at some length 
on literature and art ; later, I wrote down his words. He 
said: 'Of English novelists I like Dickens best, I am 
never tired of reading his books. I am charmed most 
of all by Daxid Coppei field. Dickens seems to me to 
have had a greater love for man and to have enjoyed 
various phenomena of human nature better than any 
other English writer of the century. He evidently de- 
rived immense pleasure from the people whom he de- 
scribed ; he had a true and vivid appreciation of unusual 
characters. In literature Shakespeare stands apart. 
His knowledge of man seems almost superhuman. I 
am amazed at his insight and his truthful vision, espe- 
cially when I compare him with other writers. Scott 
had an immense power of narrative, a power really 
phenomenal, but there is much in his novels that is not 
true; not infrequently he ornamented in his own way, 
beautified, as he thought. His account of the chivalry 
and knighthood of the middle ages does not correspond 
at all with reality. Still he was a wonderful writer. 
Thackeray was a great novelist, but he was tied down, 
enthralled — more or less — by society, mastered by it in 
a degree and to that degree injured as an artist. Tenny- 
son used beautiful language, but he was artificial; he 
was a poet, not of humanity, but of a class, and devo- 
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tion to a class always enfeebles an author. Of recent 
Englishmen, Kipling stands alone as a writer of short 
stories. Du Maurier was an artist by nature. In Trilby 
his description of Parisian artist life is fine, but the book, 
though entertaining, is fantastic; the end, especially, is 
unreal beyond measure. Itider Haggard I know to the 
extent of one novel, She. which I read and enjoyed 
while in South Africa. Though very extensive, Eng- 
lish literature is weak in one kind of mental creation in 
which it is not likely to be strengthened — the fable. In 
this field the Russians have surpassed all Europe; their 
Krylov is the greatest fabulist of modern times.' If he 
has said of all time, he would not have been out of the 
way. In speaking of art, Sienkiewicz remarked that 
Michelangelo's 'Moses' did not appeal to him ; 'the statue 
was more like that of a Roman god than of a Hebrew 
prophet-' 

Sienkiewicz was pleased with the success of his books 
in the United States. He said that most of the char- 
acters were real and though such a character as Roh 
Kovalski (The Deluge) might be declared exagger- 
ated, just such a man actually lived in that time. And 
as for Zagloba. he was not an uncommon character in 
Poland. He could introduce me to two Poles in War- 
saw who would remind me strongly of Zagloba. Of 
all his heroines Sienkiewicz likes best Marynia Pol- 
anyetski (Children of the Soil) and Basia (Pan 
Michael). I thought it would be interesting to have 
the trilogy illustrated with photographs of tlie leading 
characters, as oil paintings of most of them are in ex- 
istence. Sienkiewicz thought as I did that it would add 
to the historical value of the books. He told me where 
the portraits are. Some are in museums, others in palaces 
belonging to the nobility of Poland. Later I procured 
photographs of those portraits, but they have not been 
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used as the publishers thought the work would be too 
expensive. 

Pan Trzywdar Rakovski and his wife, friends of 
Sienkiewicz, were at the Qucllenhof. The 'Pan' was a 
talkative man, who thought that he spoke English flu- 
ently, as in fact he did, but it was English which was 
exceedingly difficult to understand. I listened to several 
amusing conversations between Sienkiewicz and Rakov- 
ski. One day in speaking of the condition in Cuba and 
Spain the old man, with many words and great enthusi- 
asm, spoke of the beauty of Spanish women. Sien- 
kiewicz listened long, then said very quietly and de- 
cidedly: 'I think the Spanish women are ugly; there is 
no intellect in their faces.' Of Cubans he said: 'They 
have been cruel tyrants in all ages. I dislike them.' 

I arranged to visit Rappcrswil with Pan Rakovski. 
When the day came, it was rainy and disagreeable. I 
thought the old man would not go, but he was an ec- 
centric person. Early in the morning he came to my 
room ready for a start. 'I was a soldier,' said he. 'When 
I plan to go anywhere, nothing deters me. I go rain, or 
shine!' Rapperswil, a picturesque little town on Zurich 
lake, an hour and a half by rail from Ragatz. was 
founded near the end of the twelfth century. In the 
courtyard of the old castle Polish exiles have erected a 
monument in memory of their struggle to reconquer in- 
dependence. In the halls of the castle they established, 
in 1870, a National Polish museum, which contains 
many things connected with the history of Poland; not 
only costumes of the Polish provinces, but portraits of 
celebrated men in the time of Poland's grandeur; and a 
library of more than 70,000 volumes, besides priceless 
manuscripts. The heart of Kosciuszko is buried in the 
castle. Hence, the castle is like a holy place to which 
Poles make pilgrimages. I was interested in the library, 
and especially was it agreeable for me to be there with 
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Pan Rakovski, who had himself spent much money in 
establishing the museum and collecting the books of the 
library. We were back to Ragatz just in time for din- 
ner. We found Sienkiewicz at table, somewhat annoyed. 
The editor of an illustrated Polish paper had printed 
an imaginary picture of Eunice {Quo VadU). 'It is 
ugly,' said Sienkiewicz. 'Not at all like the Eunice of 
my imagination. The man who made it is supposed to 
be a fine artist, but I could do much better myself. I 
think it far wiser to let the word description form a pic- 
ture in each reader's mind than to publish such a thing 
as this!' He felt much as he would had a real Eunice, 
a friend of his, been injured. 

There was no noise or hustle in the Quellenhof. It 
was like one long Sunday, an ideal place for literary 

work. One afternoon we climbed the mountain to 
Pfafers and reveled in the odor of new mown hay. 
The peasants were cutting grass on the mountain side. 
Evenings we listened to Tyrolese singers. I was trans- 
lating Hania. Sienkiewicz said it was his own story 
'more or less.' One morning in an English newspaper 
there was a long article about the Polish novels of 
Sienkiewicz. It was written by T. P. O'Conner, M.P. 
In the article O'Conner said many pleasant things 
about me. In speaking of the present condition of Po- 
land, Sienkiewicz asserted that 'if the old Yeremi 
{With Fire and Sword) had lived, he would have been 
made king and broken the magnates, but he died, and 
they made his son king. What a wonderful thing that 
such a father and mother should have a son who was 
nothing but a big stomach and a flabby face — no use 
to anyone! — The greatest king of Poland was Stephan 
Bathori.* 

June 25 we went through the gorge. Majestic rocks 
on both sides of a narrow river which dashes along 
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over its rocky bed with tremendous ferocity. Through 
the ravine a pathway has been made at great expense. 
In places it is formed of boards and seems to hang over 
the torrent below. In places the passage is almost dark, 
only far ahead could we see bright light at a spot where 
the cliff spreads apart. In one place a mighty rock 
hangs out over the path; in another there is a tunnel. 
Again the overhanging cliffs meet, making a natural 
bridge. Soon after passing under the bridge a spring 
of hot water is reached. The spring is ten feet deep, 
and water flows up so rapidly that besides supplying 
baths near-by it supplies those at the Quellenhof. The 
walk must be trying for a nervous person. If one were 
to slip on the wet boards and fall — the railing is not high 
enough to insure safety — a terrible death would fol- 
low, for not the slightest help could be rendered. The 
dark gorge reminded me of the cave of the Cuma?an 

Sibyl (near Naples), but it was also, for me, a perfect 

picture of the Inferno through which Dante emerged 
when he came from the region of darkness into the 
world of the stars and sun. The relief I felt when I 
issued from the narrow canyon into safety and day- 
light was very agreeable. 

The heat of the last days spent at Ragatz was trying. 
Sienkiewicz said that the best climate he had found 
anywhere in the world and the one he enjoyed most was 
not in Switzerland, or Italy, but in southern California. 
We often had a delightful conversation at the dinner 
table. Rakovski laughed at us, saying we talked and 
talked and forgot to eat; that we were about finishing 
our soup when the last course was being served. Sien- 
kiewicz and I agree in thinking that the highest art is 
language* and that the highest expression of that is in 
poetry; not that poetry which is simply a harmony of 
words, but that which places a vivid picture before the 
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eyes. This has always been my idea. I consider the art 
of language the greatest gift bestowed on man. Sien- 
kiewicz has not an exalted opinion of the mental power 
of woman. lie thinks that in every occupation where 
men and women have met the man has conquered, even 
in common domestic occupations in the kitchen as cooks, 
in the laundry, in shops, even in dressmaking. There 
were a few Jews at Ragatz, but they kept far away from 
Sienkiewicz; he lias said many sharp things about Jews. 
I had to leave Ragatz, for I had journeys and work be- 
fore me. Sienkicwiez made me promise, however, to 
visit him somewhat later at Zakopane at the foot of the 
Carpathians, no great distance from Cracow. I gave the 
promise and vanished from the Quellenhof. 

Our national holiday (July 4") was spent in Rap- 
perswil. The valley is broader than at Ragatz, and the 
climate is warmer. I decided to remain a few davs and 
obtain photographs of some of the Polish heroes of the 
commonwealth. Two pleasant Americans were at the 
Hotel du Lac. Mr. and Mrs. Patterson of Spokane 
Falls,' Washington. They were well along in years, and 
this was their first visit to Europe. The evening after 
our arrival Mr. Patterson asked if we had visited the 
Polish museum, saying that he had found it specially 
interesting, for he had recently read some remarkable 
books, and in the museum were portraits of many of the 
leading characters in those books. The books had been 
put into English by an American, who knew Polish and 
many other languages, Jeremiah Curtin. I smiled at his 
enthusiasm and. when he looked puzzled at what seemed 
rudeness, I explained that I was Jeremiah Curtin. Af- 
ter an acquaintance of a few days, we parted, with re- 
gret. Mr. Patterson seemed too feeble for the journey 

'The early n«mc of the p«s#nt Spokanct 
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he contemplated: Venice. Rome, and Naples. It was 
not the season of the year to visit those places. 

I was at work on Charcoal Sketches. Our surround- 
ings were very agreeable. At the Hotel du Lac we 
could feast on brook trout three times a day, if we 
wished, and for amusement we could, at least three or 
four times in a week, sit in the ballroom and look at 
a 'marriage dance.' The pale-eyed, flaxen-haired groom 
and bride, and all their pale-eyed, flaxen-haired rela- 
tives came to the hotel directly from the church; there 
was a dance, then a dinner, and away the happy couple 
went to contend with the world. And a hard world it 
is for the peasant and middle classes of Switzerland. 
Rapperswil has a fine climate. It is not hot there in sum- 
mer or very cold in winter; occasionally a fierce wind- 
storm raises a whirlwind of dust and sweeps the street 
to bedrock, but usually it is a calm, restful place. 

From Rapperswil we went to Lucerne which I 
found had changed a good deal in tliree years. The hotels 
were thronged with tourists; with some difficulty I se- 
cured a room at Hotel Eden. After two days in that 
beautifully situated Swiss town, so well known to 
American tourists, I went to Cracow on my way to 
Sienkiewicz' home in the Carpathians. The journey 
through Bavaria always interests me. It is a country 
where most men build their house and barn, as it were, 
under one roof. They paint the house white and leave 
the barn unpainted. The land is fertile, and the peo- 
ple are prosperous. We dined while crossing beautiful 
Lake Constance. 

From Vienna to Cracow the greater part of the 
country was under water; wheat and corn had been 
drowned out. and still it rained. Millions of dollars had 
been lost by the flood. In Cracow I stopped at Saski 
hotel, at that time a miserably managed house though 
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it was the best in the city. Cracow is connected intim- 
ately with many of the great historical events of Poland. 
But how have the mighty fallen! The city is now a city 
of Jews, a large number of whom are extremely ob- 
jectionable. Their great and insinuating shrewdness 
grasps all that the peasant cams. They wear side curls 
and heel coats, and cleanliness has no home with them. 
Still a few of the first families of Poland reside in 
Cracow, for their kings are buried in the old cathedral 
on the hill, and associations tie them to their erstwhile 
Polish city. They think also that there is greater free- 
dom in Austria than in Russia. 

In going from Cracow toward the Carpathians the 
railroad journey was wearisome; the scenery monoto- 
nous. Occasionally we passed fields where women were 
at work cutting grain with a sickle. The Polish peasant 
woman wears an unfitted bodice; a full skirt, coming 
somewhat below her knees; long-legged, heavy boots; 
and on her head a bright kerchief, either tied under the 
chin or made into a sort of cap. Many wear around 
their shoulders a garment which looks like a scant pet- 
ticoat. The men wear large, loose pantaloons, and a 
colored shirt tied outside the pantaloons. As a general 
thing the harvesters were barefoot. 

At Calvary station a crowd of men and women left 
the third-class ears. Each one of them had a pack or 
rather a bundle. They were pilgrims on their way to 
Calvary, a large church and monastery to be seen on a 
mountain side not far distant. The location is fine; a 
forest below and mountains behind. As the train moved 
forward, I saw many blind persons each one of whom, 
led by a man or woman, was traveling the road to Cal- 
vary. At Haburka we left the train, and were immedi- 
ately surrounded and beset by a crowd of peasant 
wagon men. There was a maddening uproar ( Twenty 
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or twenty-five wagons for five or six passengers, and 
each driver determined to get a passenger. The Polish 
wagon is a long, hay cart affair with basket sides and 
canvas cover; a seat inside for two persons and one out- 
side for the driver — a 'prairie schooner.' I was nearly 
crazed by the drivers but at last I drove all away except 
one, who the others assured me was the worst man of 
the crowd, and had the worst horses and the worst 
wagon. 

Almost directly we began to climb a mountain. Such 
tremendous jolting! Such shaking and pounding! As 
bad as in a California stagecoach. At Sucha, a little 
town built around a square, we stopped to rest the 
horses and have luncheon. We were at Zakopane at 
five o'clock in the evening. There were many guests at 
that summer resort. 

The village has no attraction except pure mountain 
water and pure air. It is half surrounded by pine woods 
and a new extension is entirely among the pines. On the 
open side are green fields along hill slopes; through the 
village runs a clear mountain river. From the main 
street the view of the Carpathians is grand. High above 
a pine woods, towers the naked ridge which forms an im- 
mense female figure lying face upward. The outlines 
recalled to me the White Woman of Mexico, the ma- 
jestic neighbor of Popocatepetl. Though smaller than 
the Mexican woman, the Carpathian woman has a cer- 
tain advantage; she is seen from near-by and presents 
very definite features. In mythologic phrase one might 
say that she had been petrified and raised to that em- 
inence at a period when the gods were struggling for 
mastery, each with some other, and preparing the earth 
for human residence. In every case that Carpathian 
figure, like a fair woman, is pleasing to the eye of 
the wanderer going up and down through this world to 
look at beauty if, perchance, he may find it. 
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Zakopane is much frequented by Poles. The place 
is animated but, being new, has few of the appliances 
which people seek at a summer resort. During my stay 
clouds, mist, and gloom predominated. People said 
the season was exceptionally bad, and I believed it, for 
(he year was exceptional in many parts of the world. At 
last came a glorious day, like a sunny island in a sea 
of dense fog. Sienkiewicz had been waiting for just 
such a day, and he took us to Charny Star (Black 
pond), a small lake in the heart of the mountains. The 
party included his son and daughter, Henryk and 
Yedviga, with a governess; Professor Sobieranski of 
Lwow; Sienkiewicz' nephew, a nice boy, a dozen years 
of age, perhaps; Mr. Gielgud, a Lithuanian of the Brit- 
ish war office, who speaks English as if born and reared 
in Ixmdon. 

Sienkiewicz had told me that during five generations 
he was the first man of his family who had not chosen 
arms as a calling. I saw now, by the order with which 
all was arranged for the party, and the ease with which 
everything moved, without hurry or halting, that the 
master of our picnic had the Wood and brains of a sol- 
dier. At an early hour country wagons were waiting to 
take us to Kuznitsa, at the foot of the mountain, 'the 
end of the civilized world' as Sienkiewicz said. At that 
point saddle horses were ready to carry us farther. With 
the horses were mountain men in good number to as- 
sist and entertain on the journey. Some of those moun- 
taineers had musical instruments. Most of them were 
excellent singers and could dance skillfully. They were 
robust, active, good-looking fellows. 

The trail had the variety of picturesque ravines and 
steep, rugged climbs through dense pine woods. As we 
ascended, the mountaineers took short cuts and gave 
music from places above and beyond us. When we halted 
at last, on a lofty, green plain, broad stretches of conn- 
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try were visible; far away were cultivated, hilly up- 
lands; nearer, but below us, were pine forests with large 
tracts of grassland, and small villages inhabited only in 
summer. On the other hand stood the central range of 
the Carpathians, immense and naked. Between us and 
it was a narrow rocky descent, then fields of large bould- 
ers, and at last thickets of dwarf pine, dense and tangled. 
Between those thickets and the Carpathian ridge or 
backbone is Charny Stav which lies in a kind of elbow 
or angle, dark and still, with a small island quite near 
the shore — a severe place, stern in summer. What must 
it be in the frost, storms, and gloom of autumn? That is 
the time when I would like to see it. As the lake is 
about eight miles from Zakopane, and the air was brac- 
ing, we all had a fair appetite when we reached the bank. 
Servants made a fire, and in good time we had an open 

air banquet, abundant and excellent. Even ice cold 
champagne had been brought so that the genial author 
of Quo Vadis could drink to the health of his guests. 
The mountaineers with dancing and music took their 
places before us at the edge of the water. The space 
was found too narrow, and Sienkiewicz directed the men 
to assemble on the grassy height where we had halted 
in coming up. At the lake two photographs were taken, 
one of the whole party, including the mountaineers, the 
other of Sienkiewicz and his children. The latter is in 
Hania and is excellent. The return was sounded, and 
we started toward Zakopane. On reaching the grassy 
height there was great animation. Henryk and Yedviga 
urged on the gathering of wood for a fire, and them- 
selves brought brush and sticks. No match, however, 
was put to the fuel as the place was too windy. The 
tire was for a 'robber dance' in which a whole party 
circle around a fire, and single ones leap through it, at 
short intervals. After two or three dances, we had the 
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robber dance. Zakopane fifty years ago was a robber 
nest. The people were not even formally Christians. 
The roads between Poland and Hungary were perilous 
in those days. All has changed now, and robbery on 
the highways exists only in stories, of which, as Sien- 
kiewicz informed me, there are good ones still extant 
iu the region around Zakopane. 

The robber dancers received a cheering cup to rouse 
them. Then they assembled around the pile of brush 
and sticks. Each man had an axe about the size of an 
Indian hatchet, the handle being as long as an ordinary 
walking stick. The circle moved from east to west, 
each man dancing, singing, and shouting, and at cer- 
tain intervals brandishing his axe. Action increased to 
wild excitement; men leaped as if through the fire, and 
all ended in a finale of enthusiasm and breathlessness. 
The whole action reminded me strongly of the fire dance 
of our Navajo Indians, and the war dance of the Seneca 
Indians of New York. It had something in common 
with both of those dances and, like all primitive dances, 
had been most import ant in the life of the people who 
formed it. 

From the height we went down, single file, by a 
steep narrow path on the edge of a precipice. We were 
on foot, that was no place for riding. Our horses were 
led along by another path. A small hoy of our company 
walking ahead looked like the dwarf followed by his 
brothers in Gustave Dore's picture. Far down in a 
partly wooded ravine, we mounted our horses and rode 
on . The route was different from that of the morning : 
on one side were dark pines, on the other high cliffs. 
Here and there a huge rock stood out like a broken 
statue. At one point while riding in the shade, for it 
was after sunset in low places, we turned a corner and 
saw ahead, hut at one side, a splendid cliff which looked 
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like a ruined castle. The last light of the sun was on it, 
creeping perceptibly towards its summit. At that mo- 
ment the music and song of the mountaineers burst 
forth. As we advanced, the light climbing the side of the 
cliff, reached the top and, when we were abreast of it. 
not a peak or a stone was in sunlight. 

About dusk we were at Kuznitsa where country 
wagons were waiting to convey us to Sienkiewicz* resi- 
dence. Horses were not spared, and that swift down- 
ward drive in the dark through a forest, with a roaring 
mountain stream at the roadside, was wonderfully plea- 
sant and in striking contrast with all that had happened 
since morning. On we rushed till suddenly the wagons 
stopped. 

'What is the matter?' called one. 

'Is anybody hurt?' cried another. 

'We are at home,' said Sienkiewicz. The house al- 
most hidden in the pine trees, was lighted up cheerfully, 
and the supper table was spread. We had come out of 
darkness, we were just tired enough, felt just hungry 
enough to enjoy that table with its food, its brightness, 
and its company. This picnic will long remain in my 
memory. The trip to Black pond was a masterpiece, a 
work of art like a poem, a beautiful tale, or a picture. 
That day two years before we had started for Central 
America. 



XLI 

Excursion in Poland and Russia 

When saying good-night Sienkiewicz handed me a 
sealed envelop to be opened when I reached my room. 
The envelop contained notes of his life, and a notice, 
which he requested me to publish in America, stating 
that he wished me and no one else to put his novels into 
English; that he realized how much I had done for 
him; how I had given to the English-speaking world 
both the letter and the spirit of his books. 

I met many interesting people in Zakopane, amon# 
others Sienkiewicz' father-in-law, a man who at once 
reminded me of Zagloba, and intimate friends of the 
family told me that he was Zagloba. He was a great 
talker. Early in life he was graduated from a Russian 
university. Hence, he spoke Russian as fluently as 
Polish. He was a kindly* man and was thoroughly de- 
voted to Sienkiewicz and his children. Sienkiewicz* wife 
had died when the little girl (now thirteen) was but a 
few months old. The grandparents reared the children, 
and Sienkiewicz' home had been theirs. The grand- 
mother was a Polish lady of the old time. Unless speak- 
ing to servants, she used the French language exclu- 
sively; her chief amusement was solitaire, and ncarly 
any hour in the day she could he found sitting by a table 
with cards spread out before her. I met in Zakopane 
Mr. Gielgud. He could not go to his birthplace in 
Russian-Poland, for his father was in the rebellion of 
1830, and he and his brother were counted by the Rus- 
sian government as dead. Gielgud was, in fact, as is also 
Sienkiewicz. a Lithuanian. Sienkiewicz' great-grand- 
father removed from Lithuania to the kingdom of Po- 
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land in consequence of a war with Russia - -a war known 
in history under the name of the Confederation of Bar. 

August 25" I said good-bye to Sienkiewicz and his 
family, and saw his kindly old father-in-law for the 
last time, for he was in 'that other world 1 before I met 
Sienkiewicz again. When the conveyance came, which 
I had hired to take us to the railroad station, the driver 
was a boy not twelve years of age, and the harness on 
one of the horses was too weak for even a level road. I 
sent the equipage away and waited till another could be 
procured. In those 'schooners' nothing is safe. There is 
a continual jolt and jar; everything that is breakable, 
breaks. I carried in my hands a box of photographic 
negatives, my wife managed the sac de voyage that con- 
tained our drug store outfit. About a mile from the 
station when I was getting uneasy lest we should be late 
for the train, we came to a standstill. A peasant blocked 
the road with an enormously long log. In a bend he had 
gotten the log into such a position that his horses could 
not move it; our driver assisted him in straightening it 
around, and after a time we went on. The train was two 
hours late. The canvas-covered wagons surrounding the 
station made a curious picture. I could imagine that a 
party of forty-niners was about to start on a journey 
across the plains. 

Sienkiewicz, wishing me to meet some of the liter- 
ary men of Cracow, had given me several letters of in- 
troduction. The first one I presented was to Count 
Tarnowski. who had just given the Polish people a beau- 
tifully illustrated book on Matejko, the great Polish 
painter. They had been schoolboys together. 'Our 
friendship,' said Tarnowski 'only ended when I placed 
him in the grave, but it did not end there, for I shall 
always retain my love for him.' 
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Count Tarnowski is the leading literary critique of 
Poland. His beautiful home is in the very heart of Cra- 
cow, but it is surrounded by extensive grounds and high 
walls that shut it away from all the noise and dust of 
the city. The countess, a descendant of a magnate of 
the commonwealth, is a charming woman, an enthusi- 
astic assistant of her husband in his literary work, and 
a devoted Catholic. In speaking of the characters in 
Sienkiewicz' novels she told me that one of the heroes in 
Tltat Third Woman was in Cracow connected with the 
church, 'a very holy man.* She considered On the Bright 
Shore only too true a description of a certain class of 
Poles. We dined at Tarnowski's, and I promised the 
countess to visit Czenstochowa, the holy of holies for 
all Catholic Poles. 

Many of Sienkiewicz' friends mentioned his second 
marriage. I was told that the young wife cared neither 
for Sienkiewicz* work nor his children. In breaking 
away from such a marriage — it endured only a few 
weeks — the man showed great wisdom and remarkable 
determination. But it has always been a mystery to me 
how Sienkiewicz, who had made character a study, could 
have erred so in selecting a wife. 

The country between Cracow and Czenstochowa is 
apparently poor, but it is level and open. I saw cattle 
and geese in great numbers. They were along the roads. 
in the fields, and on the hillsides, herded by barefooted 
children. Jews everywhere! Their picturesqueness, 
however, is gone as soon as the boundary is passed, for 
the Russian government, in an effort to make the Rus- 
sian-Jews more cleanly, has prohibited their wearing 
side curls and heel coats. 

At the Czenstochowa station (Czenstochowa is half- 
way between Cracow and Warsaw, about six hours' 
journey from either city) there was a throng of people, 
mainly peasants and Jews. The peasants were pilgrims 
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coming or going from the church on Vasna Gora 
(Bright mountain) ; the Jews were there to plunder the 
pilgrims. The only possible hotel was near the station. 
After securing a room I drove to Yasna Gora. Xcither 
the surroundings nor the church were as I had mentally 
pictured them. I had thought by the description in The 
Deluge, that Czenstochowa was a small town at the foot 
of a hill on the summit of which was an enormous church 
and fortress. It is at present a town of 50,000 inhab- 
itants; it is on level land and quite a distance from the 
lull. Many huge, ugly chimneys indicate manufactur- 
ing. Jews form a large proportion of the population. 
Most of the shopkeepers are Jews and they are always 
on the watch for possible purchasers of their wares. The 
moment a strange face appears the Jew spies it. He 
calls as you pass on the street in front of his shop. Pie 
is servile and insinuating. 

The principal streets of the town are wide enough 
for three. Paved with pebble stones they are terrible to 
ride over. The market place is as large as a good sized 
field. There were many wagons there; in the wagons 
were vegetables, and hens, and geese. I shall not for- 
get the geese of Czenstochowa, or of any other town I 
visited in erstwhile Poland. I had great sympathy for 
them. In the market place in Cracow I saw many hun- 
dreds of geese packed tight in wagons, others were in 
baskets, and still others lay in groups on the ground. 
Jew purchasers were always present, for Jews are fond 
of feasting on geese. I also saw a long line of men and 
women sitting on the edge of the market place. They 
were selling rabbits. Some had two or three of the little 
creatures in their arms, others had a large wagon, or a 
basket, packed with them. Customers took up one after 
another by the ears, pinched it to see if it was fat. asked 
questions, and at last carried away their choice. The 
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rabbits were perfectly tame. Czenstochowa extends to a 
park at the foot of Yasna Gora. a low hill on the broad. 
flat summit of which stands a church and a cloister. On 
the left, as one approaches the hill, is a flight of stone 
steps. Near the top is a large, bronze statue of Alex- 
ander II guarded day and night by two sentinels. A 
little farther on is a statue of the soldier priest, Kordet- 
ski, to whose determination and bravery Yasna Gora 
owed its deliverance. Turning to the right we climb a 
sandy hill. Along the way are many little booths where 
men are selling rosaries, holy pictures and 'relics,' also 
fruit and confectionery. A throng of peasants every- 
where! Such an uncleanly crowd that at first I thought 
1 would not get out of the carriage, but I did and went 
up the path; on both sides beggars, with tin cups or 
wooden boxes in their hands, soliciting charity of every- 
one who passes. The church is surrounded by a fifty 
foot, brick wall. It is one of the finest specimens extant 
of the old-time fortress church, the literal church mili- 
tant. By the earth works and masonry that still remain 
one can see how strong- it must have been when the 
Swedes attempted to conquer it. 

Going through a gateway, and a passage crowded 
with peasants, I reached the church door. There the 
throng was so dense that I could not push through; I 
turned and worked my way back to the carriage. The 
following day I went to Yasna Gora to present to the 
bishop Countess Tarnowski's letter of introduction. I 
pushed my way through a long avenue of beggars— - 
many of whom were dreadfully deformed — till near 
the church door. There I was met by an official, who 
conducted me through different corridors to the en- 
trance of the cloister. There was a throng of people in 
the church and in the corridors. In some corridors men 
and women were on their knees, or prostrated on the 
floor, before holy pictures hanging on the walls. In 
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other corridors they were singing and praying. I 
passed through as quickly as possible for the air was 
vile. The church is of the old time; badly ventilated and 
lighted, the windows small and narrow. 

In the church on Yasna Gora there is a wonderful 
image of the 'Mother and Child,' said to have been 
painted by St. Luke on a table made by Joseph the Car- 
penter; at that table Joseph and Mary and Jesus ate. 
The table has been in many countries. When at last it 
was brought to Poland, it grew so heavy at Czensto- 
chowa that men could not carry it farther. In this way 
the Holy Lady made it known that she wanted her im- 
age placed in Yasna Gora. Time has not added to the 
beauty of the painting; the faces are a dark bronze color 
and the whole icon shows great age. It was disfigured 
by the Tartars who shot arrows across the cheek of the 
Virgin. Attempts have been made to paint out those 
gashes, but they always appeared again. 

In Czenstochowa from May till October there are 
two or three church processions each day; thousands of 
people walking behind an image of Christ, or of the 
Virgin Mary. Kach man and each woman in the pro- 
cessions going toward Yasna Gora has a bundle on his 
or her back held there by a strap around the neck. The 
bundles contain provisions for the pilgrimage. The pil- 
grims come from all parts of Poland. Sometimes a 
priest leads his congregation ; again a person starts 
alone and joins others on the way. Not a few come be- 
cause they have made a vow to the Czenstochowa Mother 
of God. There has been sickness or misfortune, and for 
Her intercession they have promised a pilgrimage to 
Yasna Gora. There was a church festival on the Sab- 
bath I passed in Czenstochowa. It was estimated that 
100,000 pilgrims were in the church and on the grounds 
around. A visit to Yasna Gora means as much to a 
devout Catholic Pole as does a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
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The siege of Yasna Gora by the Swedes is magnifi- 
cently described in The Deluge. I have not a pleasant 
memory of Czenstochowa: Jews, dirt, robbery, and 
poor, wretched, starved, overloaded beasts of burden 
whose drivers and owners were so stupid and brainless 
that they did not know what compassion meant. There 
was no rescue for the beast but death. The method of 
watering the streets, which were very dusty, was amus- 
ing. A man went around throwing water from a ma- 
chine, a trifle larger, but similar to a garden sprinkler. 
This was one step in advance of the method in Mexico 
where men took water into their mouths and spurted it 
over the streets. 

We left Czenstochowa September 8" going direct to 
Warsaw. That evening we were installed in No. 115 of 
the Europa, a hotel where the rooms are comfortable 
but the food abominable. The bookstore of Gebethner 
and Wolff was near-by, and I found the Wolff part 
of the house agreeable and obliging. They were Sien- 
kiewicz' publishers. They assured me that Glowacki 
wrote quite as well as Sienkiewicz; that none of Sien- 
kiewicz' books excelled in plot or execution Glowacki's 
Faron (Paraoh and th< Priest is the title I gave the 
book) . Somewhat later I read Faron and found it so in- 
teresting and powerful that I decided to make it known 
in America. Several rainy days followed our arrival in 
Warsaw. When at last a bright day came, we went to 
Willameth, the home of Count Branitski, eight versts 
from the city. The palace was built by Jan Sobieski 
when he was king of Poland. It is an immense building; 
the rooms arc many and elegant The lawns and flower 
gardens are beautiful, kept in order by French gar- 
deners. A branch of the Vistula runs through the 
grounds. The count was away hunting, but the countess, 
a small, brown-eyed woman with a calm, sweet face, 
received us cordially. I find that in the higher class 
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the women of Poland are mentally superior to the men, 
excepting, of course, a few writers, artists, and musi-. 
cians gifted beyond other men. We spoke of the politi- 
cal condition of the country past and present, and I 
found that neither patriotism nor religion had warped 
the countess' mind; she understood clearly the causes 
which led to the absorption of Poland. In speaking of 
them she said the Poles had lost all that men valued 
most, even the power of educating their children in their 
own language, for the schools of the country were now 
Russian. 

We went through the palace grounds, and the 
countess pointed out the sundial made by Sobieski's 
astrologer, and also three great poplars planted 200 
years ago by King Sobicski. One has a grand trunk, 
and all three, in spite of age, are healthy. At luncheon 
I met Prince Czartoryski. His ancestors were promi- 
nent men in the commonwealth of Poland, but it was 
evident that he belonged to the class Krylov, the Rus- 
sian fabulist, described by geese whose answer, when 
asked by a peasant why they should not be driven to 
market, was, 'Our forefathers saved Rome.' On the 
following Wednesday we dined at Count Branitski's. 
Prince Granitski [sic] and his wife, a niece of the last 
King of Naples, were there also. The walls of the dining 
room are hidden by full-length portraits of kings and 
queens of Poland. After dinner the countess conducted 
her guests through the palace. We went to the king's 
apartments, the queen's apartments, to the magnificent 
library which fills several large rooms from floor to ceil- 
ing. There are many beautifully illuminated books. The 
cabinet presented to Sobieski by the Pope after the vic- 
tory of Vienna (1083) is there. We went through gal- 
lery after gallery of paintings, mainly portraits. Some 
of the rooms are furnished as they were 200 years ago. 
in the richest of damask. On the ceiling of two or three 
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rooms are fancy figures with the face of the queen, 
Sobieski's wife. Sobieski died in a little room now made 
into a chapel. When in death agony, he was carried, by 
his request, from room to room and in that room he 
suddenly breathed for the last time. To the end of his 
life Sobieski served Austria far better than Poland 
though not wishing to do so. The power of the church 
and the intrigues of his wife bore him away. He died in 
1696 complaining of this world in which, as he said, sin, 
malice, and treason are rampant. There is great wealth 
and magnificence in that palace of King Jan III 
(Sobieski). 

The weather was damp. I contracted a severe cold 
which necessitated my remaining several days in bed and 
gave me the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Dr. Benni, Sienkiewiez' family physician, an energetic, 
decisive man, who although he stands very high in the 
medical world, is a politician. I had to submit to what 
is considered in eastern Europe the proper treatment 
for a stubborn cold, cupping. Thirty-five cups were on 
my back at one time. During the days I remained in 
bed my wife read to me The Prisoner of Zenda, a novel 
of no worth; The Sorrows of Satan by Marie Corelli; 
and Cooper's novel, The Pioneers, which I had read 
many years before but now listened to with pleasure. 
When I asked Dr. Benni for his bill, he said that there 
was none, that I had rendered a notable service to Po- 
land by making Sienkiewicz known to the world, that 
though he regretted my illness, it had given him plea- 
sure to attend me. and the question of money could 
never be raised between us. His friendship was very 
evident, and his appreciation of ray work pleased me 
greatly. 

October 4<" I went to Cracow. In the compartment 
with us were two middle-aged ladies and a young girl. 
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I observed that one of the ladies was in poor health, thai 
the other was either her companion or nurse. The in- 
valid's face looked familiar. At last I asked her if she 
iiad ever lived on the Caucasus. 'Yes, for many years.' 
She had changed much, but I now recalled her name 
and spoke of her mother and uncle, both of whom she 
told me were dead. She was glad to meet me once more 
in this world, and we talked of the long ago until her 
voice gave out. I found that General Frankcna, a val- 
ued friend of mine, who said, when I was in Borjom 
and complained of the braying of donkeys, that they 
were 'the nightingales of Borjom,' had died two years 
before, in Florence. Field Marshal Mirski was also in 
'that other world,' and many another old friend. 

Early the next morning we were at the boundary. 
Of all the disagreeable customhouse officials in the 
whole world, the most disagreeable are the Austrian- A 
miserable, surly fellow, who was too ignorant for any 
occupation above ditch digging, was in charge. He 
acted as if he were Genghis kahn, and the passengers 
were captives, whom he intended to execute as soon as 
he had time. Why idiots should be placed where people 
who travel are forced to meet them is beyond my com- 
prehension. In the steamboat and railroad service there 
is many a man whose limited mind has been unbalanced 
by the office he holds, no matter how insignificent that 
office may be. At the Austrian boundary we parted with 
Madame Veissenhof, who was on her way to Venice. 
The morning was cold. As soon as we reached the hotel, 
I had a fire built jn our room, Xo. 16. This time I 
stopped at the Grand and found it a comfortable hotel. 
My cold was worse, and again I was in bed for two or 
three days but I kept at work on proof correcting and 
writing, as I had during all of that journey. In Switz- 
erland. Cracow, Zakopane. Czenstochowa, Warsaw I 
always had work on hand which I felt in a hurry about. 
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Oct. 8" there was snow in the air, and at times it 
fell quite heavily. During this stay in Cracow we saw 
a good deal of Count and Countess Tarnowski. We 
dined with them often and spent delightful evenings at 
their home. I had long conversations with Tarnowski 
regarding Spain and Cuba. He is a man who has read 
much and is familiar with the history and politics of 
most countries. I spent instructive hours in the Czar- 
toryski museum looking over the weapons and armor 
of olden times. Polish officers greatly valued ornamen- 
tation; there are gunstocks inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
saddles decorated with turquoise, even stirrups and 
bridles and scabbards ornamented with diamonds and 
other precious stones. Sometimes the monogram or 
coat-of-arms of the erstwhile owner is put in with dia- 
monds. I made the acquaintance of Kossak, whom I 
consider the finest animal painter Poland has ever pro- 
duced. I think there is no artist living who paints horses 
as well as he does. He is a fine-looking man, well along 
in years. His face expresses energy and determination. 
He showed me many of his paintings, and I had a long 
to be remembered visit with him. One morning while 
reading the London Times, I came upon an item speak- 
ing of the death of Charles A. Dana. I was never more 
astonished; the shock nearly overpowered me. Many 
times that day Mrs. Curtin and I said to each other, 'It 
is impossible!' I had lost another intimate and greatly 
valued friend. 

From Cracow we went to Lembcrg, or Lwow as the 
Poles call the city. I was present at the unveiling of a 
monument erected in memory of Fredro, a celebrated 
play writer. At this ceremony I met the archbishop and 
many of the leading Poles. The following morning 
there was a long article about my arrival and the state- 
ment that there would be a reception and demonstration 
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at the Polish club. I did not want this; in fact, I was 
determined that no demonstration should take place. I 
took my name from the hotel register and instructed the 
clerk to tell those who called that I was no longer reg- 
istered there. As this did not serve, and callers and re- 
porters found their way to my room, 1 went to bed and.' 
when the delegation came to invite me to a banquet, I 
was too sick to leave my room. I had good reasons for 
Ibis act. There is great political unrest in all the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. If you champion one national- 
ity, another nationality is your enemy. I did not wish to 
place myself in that position, for I had Russian friends 
as well as Polish; hence, I tried to avoid anything which 
newspaper men could clothe in a political garb. After 
a couple of days, when the people had become convinced 
that I was in earnest and wanted to remain quiet, I got 
well and spent several pleasant days in the city. From 

the windows of our room I could see the tower of the 
church where Jan Kazimir took oath to the peasants. 
Near the hotel is Hetman street, and not far away is a 
street called The Third of May. We dined twice at the 
house of Pan Sklepinski. a Pole whom I had met in 
Switzerland. On those occasions wc were treated to 
Zagloba mead, a liquor made from honey. It is so strong 
that a sip is sufficient to warm one's blood. While in 
Lwow, I became acquainted with Kubala, a celebrated 
Polish writer, a man of perhaps sixty years of age. I 
like him much. He is a man who has a goodly num- 
ber of enemies, simply because he has more advanced 
ideas than most Polish writers. His mind is not nar- 
rowed by that blind egotism often, and very wrongly, 
termed patriotism. There has never been a more truly 
patriotic man than Kubala. Lwow still shows traces of 
its siege by the Turks. In the old Jesuit church are pre- 
served cannon balls thrown from Turkish guns. 
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From Lwow we went to Kief, passing Tarnopol 
which is only two hours by rail from Zbaraz, a noted 
place in Polish history. Beyond Tarnopol the black- 
lands of Russia begin. Just before reaching the bound- 
ary it occurred to me that I had been abroad since my 
passport was put in order by the consul in Warsaw. I 
had forgotten that while in Austria and now I was un- 
easy, for I thought surely I would be obliged to return 
to Ijwow. How I escaped doing so, I have never been 
able to understand. But other annoyances awaited us 
at the boundary. In the customhouse half a dozen pea- 
sants seized our trunks and packages; threw out every- 
thing. Books, manuscript, letters, and photographs 
were carried and stacked up on a table in front of an 
official; clothing was pitched back into the trunk. My 
passport, which is a perpetual one. given by the United 
States government, should have protected me, but it did 
not. However, after my effects had been handled over 
two or three times — questions asked and answered — ev- 
erything was returned, and an hour later we were on the 
train going toward Kief where we arrived early the 
following morning. 

A wonderful place is Kief, 'the mother of Russian 
cities.' From a hill, not far from the hotel, there is a 
grand view of the Dnieper and the level country be- 
yond; near-by is the Vladimir monument. The base of 
the monument is high, and on it stands a statue of St. 
Vladimir (the prince who introduced Christianity into 
Russia) . He is looking toward the Dnieper; in his hand 
he holds a massive cross. My first visit was to the tomb 
of Yaroslaff in the church of St. Sophia. Though early 
in the morning, a number of people stood before the 
tomb. Several of them were praying. Externally, St. 
Sophia, with its golden domes and fine bell tower, is 
very attractive — the church bells of Russia are wonder- 
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fully musical, unlike bells in any other part of the world. 
On the summit of a hill is the church and monastery of 
St. Michael; a prince murdered by the Mongols. Later 
1 went to the monastery of the Catacombs, perhaps a 
mile and a half from the city. There are two or three 
churches in one large enclosure ; one church is compara- 
tively new. The old church is interesting. On the out- 
side illustrations of bible stories are painted. Bright 
colors on the white walls make the pictures attractive. 
Back of the church, through a broken wall and also 
through an archway, there is a fine view of the Dnieper 
and the villages beyond. Wishing to go into the cata- 
combs, I descended the elevation on which the churches 
are built till I reached a porch. On the wall of the porch 
there is a picture representing angels and devils. The 
angels are clothed in white, the devils in black. A second 

painting represents the resurrection. Good people, with 
a white cloth around their heads, have risen, to then- 
shoulders, out of the grave; their faces are radiant with 
happiness. Opposite are the wicked, with hell and devils 
awaiting them. At the end of the porch is a painting 
representing the rich man, naked and surrounded by 
flames, he is looking up and entreating Lazarus, who is 
not on the canvas, to save him; his face expresses great 
agony. 

I was obliged to wait for a guide, for there were 
many visitors. When a guide was at liberty, we bought 
tapers and descended into the catacombs. There are 
many passages. We went through the main one which 
is long, high enough to walk in, and wide enough for one 
person. Where the niches occur they are four or five 
feet deep and opposite each other. In each niche is a 
stone coffin without a cover, and in each coffin a body, 
or skeleton. Some of these bodies are covered with 
cloth, others with silk, or rich brocade. The guide often 
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lifted a corner of that covering, but I saw only some 
part of a shroud. In one niche is the skeleton of Nestor, 
a wise man and the first Russian historian. Possibly his 
skull is there, but nothing more, for he has been dead 
more than 700 years. When in this world, he was a 
monk in the monastery on the hill. In a stone wall the 
guide pointed out an opening where Holy Isaac lived 
for thirty years, and farther on we saw his skeleton. 

The story of Holy Isaac, the hermit of Kief, is in- 
teresting. I have translated it from the Russian Lives 
of Saints. He was a native of Toropets and was a trader 
by occupation. When the pious idea of becoming a 
hermit took possession of his mind, he distributed all his 
goods among the poor and withdrew to the hermitage 
of Kief, under the direction of Antony and Theodosius. 
The great Antony, seeing the lofty virtues of the man. 

invested him with the monastic habit at once. The new 
monk led a life of extreme mortification, ordinary as- 
cetic practice could not suffice him. He shut himself up 
in a narrow cell in one of the underground passages of 
the catacombs of Kief, where he wept and prayed to 
God. He ate but once in two days and then only a small 
unleavened loaf. Antony himself brought the food and 
passed it to the hermit through a window just large 
enough to admit a hand. Wearing a hair shirt and one 
garment of goatskin, Isnac remained in his cell seven 
years without leaving it once. He slept but little and 
then without lying down. Once upon a time, after he 
had prayed and sung from dusk until midnight. Isaac. 
being greatly wearied, put out the taper so as to obtain 
a little rest. Suddenly a bright light shone in the cell, 
dazzling the eye, and two devils appeared before him in 
the form of beautiful youths with faces shining like the 
sun. 'Isaac.' said they, 'behold Christ cometh with the 
angelic hosts!' 
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The laborer in the vineyard of the Lord sprang up 
and beheld a multitude of heavenly warriors, and one in 
the midst who outshone them all. From his countenance 
went forth bright rays, and a voice was heard saying: 
'This is Christ; fall down ye and worship him!' 

Not understanding the hellish trick, and, forgetting 
to guard himself with the sign of the Cross, Isaac wor- 
shipped the devil as Christ. Then the hellish legion 
raised a fearful cry and tumult, howling out: 'You are 
ours, Isaac!' Not only the cell but the whole passage 
was filled with devils. The false Christ ordered them to 
strike up music with pipes and drums so that Isaac 
might dance with the unclean pack. The devils seized 
hold of the hermit, galloped about, and danced with him 
till they left him half-dead in the cell. Having thus in- 
sulted the holy man, they departed. The next day Isaac 
was found apparently dead but, when he had been re- 
moved to the air and light and placed on a bed, he re- 
vived and after a long illness recovered. Again the 
devils attacked him; again he heard a voice which said: 
'You are ours, Isaac, for you did homage to our prince. 1 

He answered bravely: 'I fear neither Beelzebub nor 
his servants. If ye deceived me before, it was because 
I knew not your perfidy. But now by the power of 
Christ, my Master, and the prayers of Antony and 
Theodosius, I am able to overcome you.' In fact he 
drove away, with the sign of the Cross, legions of devils 
like so many insignificant flies. Then they afflicted him 
with fearful visions. At night it seemed to him that 
crowds of people were around his cell. Some having 
pickaxes and shovels, cried out: 'Let us fill in the celt 
and bury him here!' 

Others feigning compassion, cried out: 'Go hence, 

Isaac, they wish to bury thee alive!' 

But, making the sign of the Cross, Isaac answered: 
'If ye were men ye would walk in the light, but inas- 
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much as ye are darkness yourselves, ye walk in dark- 
ness.' The devils disappeared. At other times they tried 
to frighten him by taking the form of wild beasts and 
vile reptiles advancing upon him but they were unable 
to injure him. At last these devils cried out: 'Oh, Isaac* 
thou hast conquered!' 

'Ye once conquered me by taking on falsely the form 
of angels/ said he. 'Now ye appear in your true forms 
as wild beasts and filthy reptiles.' After this they left 
him, and he remained in peace, fasting and praying till 
he died. 

After a long walk in those depressing catacombs, 
we came out with pleasure to daylight and the world. 
We went a second day to visit the beautiful church, the 
exterior paintings of which pleased us so much. I met 
the monk Feognost, who is at the head of the art school 
in the monastery, and he conducted me to the archi- 
mandrite, a man acquainted with both Russian and 
Polish literature. He told me that his favorite book was 
Taras Bulba. I was glad to hear this, for I too value 
it highly. In 1889 I translated the book and dedicated 
it to Andrew G. Curtin, our old war governor, who after 
reading the manuscript said it was the best novel he 
had ever read. I think there was a good deal of old 
Taras' will power and stern determination in the gov- 
ernor himself. Perhaps, this was why the book pleased 
him so much. 

The archimandrite was anxious to learn about the 
real position of Cuba, also about the political condition 
of America. He is a social, companionable man. I*ater 
I went with Feognost through a building where they 
were making frames, icons, and plaster frescoes. There 
are many large houses near-by, which are for the use of 
pilgrims and are maintained by the monastery. As 
many as 30.000 pilgrims arrive each year about the 15 
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of August, and for two months afterward there is not 
a day when there are not thousands present. Their food 
costs them nothing. This is unlike Czenstochowa where 
pilgrims must stay out-of-doors or camp wherever they 
can find a place. 

A man stopping at our hotel told me a droll yarn 
ubout the Emperor Alexander. The Emperor Nicholas 
during the Crimean war borrowed money of the Kief 
monastery and gave a note for it. After his death the 
abbot presented the note to Alexander II, who took it, 
read it, and then asked: 'You know who I am, do you 
not?' 

'Of course, you are our emperor.' 
'Well, everything is mine in this country,' said the 
emperor, and he tore the paper into shreds. 'If you want 
anything, I will give it but not as pay.' These Kief 
churches own a large amount of rich land but they pay 
no taxes. The Vladimir cathedral is a fine building. It 
has seven golden domes. There are no exterior paint- 
ings, but the interior is literally covered with paintings. 
It is like an art gallery. Not only are saints and bible 
characters depicted, but the founders of Christianity 
and the princes instrumental in introducing Christianity 
into Russia. On the walls there is a regular church his- 
tory from the time of Olga and Vladimir. All these 
paintings are by celebrated artists, and some are very 
fine. 

On a bluff above the river bank stands St. Andrew's, 
the oldest church in Kief, and surely there are few 
churches in the world that command such a magnificent 
view of a great river and a famous city. In a terraced 
cemetery, above the river bank, is the tomb of Askold. 
the founder of Kief, who was murdered by Oleg of 
Novgorod a thousand years ago. There are electric cars 
in Kief, which fact shows that the old city is more pro- 
gressive than its rival on the Neva. 
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November 27 I was in St. Petersburg and glad to 
be there, for it is a city I always enjoy returning to. 
Not that the city itself has special attractions for me, 
but because it is the home of many a good friend of 
mine. It recalls old times to see men meet and kiss and 
exhibit affection for one another. Everywhere in the 
world outside of Russia, men meet with restraint; even 
friends curb any impulse they may feel toward a demon- 
stration of gladness. I remained only ten days in St. 
Petersburg, but that was long enough to greet and visit 
friends. I found that many and many a one had gone to 
'that other world.* My dear Paul Paulovich was of that 
number. Three years before I had visited Ambassador 
Andrew White, who was spending some time in Fin- 
land; Charles A. Dana and his wife and Bodisco and 
wife were of the party invited to that quiet summer 
home. Both Dana and Bodisco were now dead. Gen- 
eral Chernyaeff was still alive, but the old hero of 
Tashkent had evidently not many years to stay. General 
Comeroff. editor of the Sicrit (Light), gave me a Rus- 
sian greeting. With regret I saw that he was rapidly 
losing vitality, his face lacked the animation of three 
years before. He is an interesting man and has done 
much for the newspaper enterprise of St. Petersburg. 
He is one of seven brothers and he has seven sisters. 
Most of the brothers are prominent in the military serv- 
ice of their country. 

At the American legation, as secretary, I found 
Herbert Peirce. a Harvard man, whose father was. 
in my college days, America's most noted mathemati- 
cian. I was glad to meet Peirce, and glad to find that he 
is not mentally cramped by English prejudice. He is a 
broad-minded American, and as such has found much 
to admire in Russia. He was gathering information re- 
garding John the Terrible and his time and I trust will 
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give the English-speaking world a valuable book about 
that most remarkable man. 

Sunday the 14 rt was a very cold day. Though the 
(lay for calling, there was not much movement. I be- 
gan to translate Knights of the Cross, I had translated 
a couple of pages one day in Switzerland when I did not 
feel in the spirit of it. Now I began over again and went 
ahead rapidly. The following day we spent a few plea- 
sant hours in the Hermitage enjoying the works of the 
great artists Velasquez, Murillo, Titian, Rubens, Pau- 
lus Potter, and others. 

I like the Russian cuisine. The sturgeon of that 
country is, to my thinking, the finest fish in the world: 
and the Russians know how to prepare it for the table. 
Parisian cooks cannot equal the native cooks of St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. In preparing soup and salads 
they are a poor second. From St. Petersburg to Vilna 
is not a long journey. Vilna is emphatically a Hebrew 
town and extremely dirty. At other seasons of the year 
I have thought the odors and dirt fearful, but at this 
time there was slush and mud as well. I was glad to 
get away quickly. At Warsaw the weather was perfect. 
Sienkiewicz was in Italy, but I visited his mother-in-law 
and his children. They lived nicely but simply. Sienkie- 
wicz > 'den' was small; on one wall hung a large portrait 
of his wife, the mother of his children, opposite was one 
of himself. The wall againsr which his writing desk 
stood was decorated with a collection of ancient wea- 
pons and firearms. There were easy chairs, a couch, 
and a few books in the room. That workshop of a great 
writer was plainly furnished. 

During this visit in Warsaw I looked up many of 
the old buildings of the commonwealth: the Rernar- 
dines' church which Zagloba so gallant I v defended, the 
church of the Holy Ghost, the Dominican church, the 
Kazanovski palace, and manj' another place mentioned 
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in The Deluge. For it was in the 'Old City" that the 
Poles at last conquered the Swedes and humiliated Wit- 
tenberg, the old field marshal, who till that day had 
never been defeated. 

Only two trains connect the city of Warsaw with the 
city of Cracow: one left Warsaw at five o'clock in the 
morning, the other at midnight. Of the two inconven- 
ient hours I chose midnight. The station was crowded. 
I think twenty persons were there to see each traveler 
off. At Cracow we received bad news and we started at 
once for America, traveling by way of Berlin, Calais, 
and London. 



XLII 

An American Interlude 

At the steamer office in London I was fortunate 
enough to secure stateroom 103 on the Campania, sail- 
ing two days after my arrival. It was not a pleasant 
voyage. During the first days the weather was rough, 
and ail the days were cold. December 2 at ten o'clock 
in the evening we were off Sandy Hook and at noon the 
following day were on the express going to Boston. 
A Harvard man sat near me in the Pullman. We be- 
gan conversation by exchanging newspapers; from 
speaking of political events, we spoke of books and au- 
thors. All at once he mentioned my name, saying very 
pleasant things. When at parting I handed him my 
visiting card, the look of astonishment which came into 
bis eyes amused me greatly* I telegraphed to Bristol 
and found that our mother was out of danger. 

December 5 we were in old Vermont again, and now 
began serious work on the Knights of the Cross and my 
Indian myths. January 8 ,k I crossed Lincoln mountain 
to Warren and enjoyed a magnificent winter scene on 
the mountains, the finest I have ever beheld ; trees and 
undergrowth, both near-by and distant, were loaded with 
snow. Clouds, the tops of far off hills, and the snow 
made a wonderful picture. A few days later we were in 
Washington. The weather was mild and bright. While 
there, I was present at the Harvard dinner. It was well 
ordered and enjoyable. When the time came for 
speeches, the president of the dinner spoke well, without 
brilliancy or greatness, but very satisfactorily. John W. 
Foster, who was the guest of honor, spoke laboriously. 
Many interesting subjects were discussed. The thing 
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which struck me most was that there was much clever- 
ness without greatness; a good deal of cultivation, 
without that strong finish winch gives the might and 
effect to cultivation. Theodore Roosevelt, then assistant 
secretary of the navy, made an interesting speech, the 
intent of which was that men of education, if they did 
not want to be left out in American life, must get down 
into the crowd and obtain control of the political ma- 
chinery. I made a short speech, urging the annexation 
of the Hawaiian islands. Major Powell and quite a 
number of congressmen were present as graduates of 
Harvard. 

August, 1898, I wrote to Henry Cabot Lodge: 
'Thank God and his faithful servants, who in this case 
are Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, Senator Morgan 
of Alabama, and other patriotic senators, at last the 
good work is done; the Sandwich islands are annexed! 
This pleasant outcome of that tortuous affair, reminds 
me of the statement of the Russian historian, Solovev. 
that it is vain for any man, however great or powerful, 
to oppose the resistless current of history. Grover 
Cleveland, whom a strange fate made president, did 
what lay in his power to deprive us of those islands which 
are of great value, not so much for the intrinsic worth 
of the land (though that is not to be neglected) as for 
their commanding position. Cleveland undid the work 
of his predecessor and balked the country for a time, 
hut his efforts have gone simply to show the strength of 
the position which he invaded, and at present Americans 
prize Hawaii more than they would had those islands 
been annexed under Cleveland. The next work to be 
done by our government is to dig the canal at its own 
expense. This canal should be owned by the United 
States government exclusively', it should be open to the 
commercial marine of the world and closed to all war- 
ships but those of the United States. If other nations 
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wish to send warships to the Pacific, let them go through 
the Suez canal, or double Cape Horn. If we are wise, 
we will not let any private company on earth or any 
government save our own dig a canal from the waters 
of the Atlantic to the Pacific through any part of Cen- 
tral America. That is a position that we should be ready 
at all moments to defend by force of arms.' 

We returned to Bristol and remained three weeks. 
During that time I worked on Knights of the Cross. 
translating each paper as it came from Poland. I trans- 
lated For Bread, one of Sienkiewicz' short stories, and 
did a good deal on Indian myths. When I wanted to 
rest, I read Chinese or Japanese. I made a short visit 
in Washington, just long enough to see Senators Davis. 
Morgan, Mills, and a few others about a copyright bill. 
Then I went back to Bristol and worked for a few 

weeks longer. Over the telephone came an invitation 
to dine with John Hudson, my classmate in Boston. 
It seemed quite a journey to take for a dinner. But I 
could not disappoint John, so I went. I am glad that 
I did. It was John's last opportunity to show his af- 
fection for me. He invited as many of our classmates 
to meet me as he could find in the city, among others 
were Grinnell and Rodgers. There were several literary 
people, and the dinner was a great success. The suc- 
ceeding months were spent on my Indian book keeping 
Knights of the Cross along, writing a preface, and 
studying up India and its languages. 

Oct. 9 I went to New York and Philadelphia. Dr. 
Brinton had the manuscript of a Maya dictionary 
which he wished me to examine with the view of putting 
it in shape for publication. It was a difficult task with all 
the work I had in hand, but I thought that such a lexi- 
con would be of service to scholars. My interview with 
Dr. Brinton was satisfactory. He was to give his manu- 
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script to form part of a Maya lexicon to be published 
by the bureau of ethnology. This lexicon was to be con- 
structed by me out of all the materials collected by oth- 
ers and what I myself might add from my own collec- 
tion. The individuality of the manuscript in his posses- 
sion was to be preserved by printing the words in a 
special type. Dr. Brinton was to furnish a preface, giv- 
ing a history of the manuscript. Major Powell, who was 
at that time in charge of the bureau of ethnology, was 
satisfied with these arrangements. Dr. Brinton was go- 
ing to spend the winter in Mexico; I was going to 
Europe. The work was to be undertaken as soon as I 
returned. I was abroad exactly one year, and then 
returned to prepare for a journey around the world. 
Dr. Brinton died, and our projected work was never 
carried out. I do not know what became of the manu- 
script, but it is of great value, and I hope it will be made 
available. 



XLIII 
A New Kuropcan Travelogue 

That time we crossed the ocean on the Germania. 
We left New York on a cold, dreary morning. Rain 
was falling, there was a heavy fog, and the wind blew 
fiercely. The first hours of the journey were depressing. 
It was too cold for comfort, and nearly everyone was ill. 
As the steamer was leaving the wharf, a heavy swell 
caused it to pitch. Several persons fell, and a young 
girl was injured so badly that she did not recover con- 
sciousness; she died the third day out. All that could be 
discovered about her was that she had told a lady who 
stood near her just before the accident, that she had 
been several years in America and was going home to 
Ireland on a visit. Her trunk was put off at Queens- 
town. Whether friends were there to meet her, or not, 
the captain took no trouble to ascertain. 

November 16 (1898) I finished Creation Myths of 
Primitive America, at the Charing Cross hotel, London. 
I experienced a feeling of great and agreeable relief 
at finishing that book. First, because it is a good book, 
and, second, because a considerable time was occupied in 
finding due sequence and expression for the ideas con- 
tained in the introduction, which was of necessity brief, 
and which I was determined to make clear. The state- 
ments contained in it, founded on the myth tales in the 
volume, as well as other myth tales, and on statements 
made to me by persons not belonging to the two nations 
with which the volume is occupied, had to be properly 
connected. The evolution of those statements was some- 
what slow. Once the beginning made and the argu- 
ment outlined, the continuation went on swiftly, and 
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if I had had the time, I might have written a couple 
of hundred pages more easily than I wrote the few. 

The last roll of manuscript off I went to the bible 
house and got several bibles in the different languages 
and dialects of India. I was also interested in the lan- 
guage of the Zulus of South Africa, for 1 would like 
much to go there and collect their myths. Our passports 
put in order we were off for the continent. The peace 
commissioners were about to give Spain an ultimatum. 
J wished to be in Paris. Though the weather was cold 
and rain came down in torrents, the passage from Dover 
to Calais was smooth, and at six o'clock in the afternoon 
of Nov. 28 we were at the Continental hotel in Paris. 
I remained there several days and had many satisfac- 
tory talks with Senator Davis and other members of 
the commission. 

At a reception given by Davis, I was surprised to 
see a man whom I had known at an Indian reservation. 
A number of years had passed. Apparently he had be- 
come a more serious man than he was when I knew him. 
In those days at the Continental I met many distin- 
guised men: French, American, and Spanish, and 
passed pleasant and profitable hours in their society. 
The name which the Seneca Indians gave me, Hiwesas 
(Seeker of Knowledge), often came to my mind. From 
Paris we went to Cracow where on the evening of our 
arrival we made the acquaintance of three American 
ladies whom we met later in Egypt and did not lose 
track of for several years : Mrs. Holbrook of Yonkers. 
New York; Miss Whitney of New York City; and Miss 
Winslow of Buffalo. We were soon acquainted, for the 
Buffalo lady knew the family of Wheeler, my classmate, 
and also Dr. Tremaine, a valued friend; and all three 
ladies were acquainted with the Stillmans of Rome. 

During our two days* stay in Cracow many of my 
Polish friends called: Count Tarnowski — the countess 
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was in Hungary with her daughter, now Princess Ester- 
hazy — Axentovich the artist came, and Muczkovski the 
writer, from whom we learned that our friend Pan 
Sklepinski of Lemberg was in Italy on a bridal tour. 

Friday Dee. 9 I called on Sienkiewicz in Warsaw. 
He looked worn; with all his work he was occupied with 
the committee work of the Mickiewicz monument which 
was to be unveiled on the 24'\ He was very glad to see 
me, and we had a long talk. Knights of the Cross was at 
that time about half finished. When Yedviga, his daugh- 
ter, came to see me, I called her 'Danusia' which pleased 
her father greatly. He said; 'Yes, Yedviga has more 
or less of the characteristics which I have given that 
heroine/ He was much annoyed by some writer who 
said that he was not a Pole, but a Lithuanian. I knew, 
however, that his ancestors were Lithuanians. I re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Holbrook asking about Slav 
languages. Her son wanted to take them up. I ad- 
vised beginning with Russian. After mastering Rus- 
sian he should study Polish and Czech (Bohemian), 
then Serbian and Bulgarian. There are several minor 
varieties of the Slav language which are of scientific- 
value, such as the Slovak of northern Hungary; the 
Kashub, a variety of Polish found west and south- 
west of Danzig; the Lusatian spoken in the kingdom 
of Saxony by about 150,000 people — a little Slav island 
in the German sea -the Slovenian spoken northeast of 
Trieste. Anyone who wishes to know the Slavs well 
should become familiar with those variations of the Slav 
language, for no man can know another if he converses 
with him through the medium of a foreign language. 

December 24" 1 came the unveiling of the monument 
in memory of Mickiewicz, who was so fiery a patriot 
that he was not permitted to live in Warsaw. He lived. 
died, and was buried in Paris. The two most gifted 
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characters in Polish history were Lithuanians: Kos- 
ciuszko and Mickiewicz. The first was a sympathetic 
man of action; the second was the greatest poet of the 
Poles, and one of the two greatest poets of the Slav 
race; the Russian poet, Pushkin, being the other. Al- 
though Nicholas II had given the Poles permission to 
rear the monument, it was feared that the unveiling 
might be the occasion of a political demonstration. The 
police were out in full force, and with them a part of the 
army from the barracks. The streets were thronged 
with people, but only those having cards were admitted 
to the square. I had a card, and was given a position 
where I could observe all that took place. The people 
were under the control of the Russian army. There was 
no noise; no movement in the crowd. At the entrance 
of the monument grounds Sienkiewicz and Dr. Benni 
met us. Sienkiewicz looked haggard and sad. At just 
that time the clergy came, and then the bishop, a little, 
old, withered man wearing a long, purple robe. The 
committee, among whom were the doctor and Sienkie- 
wicz, stood on the pedestal of the monument. Not a 
word was uttered. The ropes began to loosen, the can- 
vas to move; as it was slowly drawn down, the band 
played a funeral march. The bishop said a few words 
in Latin. I could not catch them, for his voice was weak. 
A priest stood on the pedestal and sprinkled holy water 
in different directions. Not a word was said. The cere- 
mony was over! 

That silent unveiling of a hero's monument in the 
presence of a multitude was more effective than any 
words could have been; tears were in the eyes of many 
persons. Speeches had been prepared and submitted to 
Russian censorship; they were returned with so much 
blotted out that the Poles decided to unveil the monu- 
ment in silence, aside from the blessing of the bishop. 
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Christmas came on Sunday, and we passed it quietly. 
We were reading Carlyle's French Revolution, which 
is a remarkable book, but it is not easy reading; it is 
much like jogging along, in a springless wagon, over 
stones and stubble, then going back halfway and over 
them again. 

A few days later Sienkiewicz, to protect his books — 
there being no copyright between America and Russia, 
or England and Russia — signed the following paper: 
% Henryk Sienkiewicz, do hereby give and convey to 
Jeremiah Curtin the exclusive right to translate all my 
works from Polish into English, and to have those trans- 
lations published in America and the British Empire 
and the colonies of the British Empire. I further agree 
to furnish Mr. Curtin with the original Polish manu- 
script of each and every hook of mine in convenient 
parts periodically, in proportion as I write it, and thus 
to continue till each such work is finished, and not to 
publish said work in Polish till it is published in a maga- 
zine or some other serial form in Curtin's English. On 
completion of this serial publication I shall have the 
right to begin immediately the serial publication in 
Polish of said book and continue till it is finished, but 
the time occupied in publishing it is not to be counted 
as less than that already occupied in publishing the 
English translation. Till the expiration of that time I 
will not publish said work in book form in Polish. 
'Henryk Sienkiewicz, Warsaw, Dec. 27, 1898.' 

Of course, I entered into an agreement regarding 
the sum Sienkiewicz should receive from my transla- 
tions. He also gave me authority to have all his books, 
except Knights of the Cross, dramatized. A Pole had 
permission to dramatize that book. The greater part of 
Knights of the Cross was already before the world; 
hence, the contract could not take effect till a new novel 
was written, but Sienkiewicz sent me the last chapters 
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in manuscript, and 1 was able to publish the complete 
novel before it was stolen. 

If the contract entered into so willingly by both 
Sienkiewicz and myself had been carried out, much 
could have been accomplished but, when two or three 
parts of On the Field of Glory were written, Sien- 
kiewicz wrote to me in Naples that he had given out a 
chapter or so of the novel because he had long ago prom- 
ised the editor that he would give him something for his 
magazine, and as the magazine was losing ground rap- 
idly, he thought it his duty to aid the publishers. But 
he would give only a small number of pages and would 
then stop, and those pages would be rewritten and 
changed and the whole given to me according to con- 
tract. I am sorry to say that he continued publishing the 
book, and corrections were not made. I had no corres- 
pondence regarding the broken contract. Sienkiewicz is 
a man of genius, and as such must be pardoned much, I 
am a busy man with no time for contention. But this 
happened long after that day in Warsaw. At that time 
I took upon myself new tasks. The Poles were anxious 
that the works of their much esteemed writer Alexander 
Glowacki (Prus) should be given to the American 
world, and I promised to translate Pharaoh and the 
Priest* a powerful novel, well conceived and skillfully 
executed. The author is a deep and independent thinker. 
1 also promised to put Count Pototski's Journey in 
Abyssinia into Knglish. 

Xew Year's was spent in Cracow. I was at work : 
when I tired of translating my Indian book, I worked 
on Chinese, or some of the languages of India. The 
second day of the New Year we dined at Count Tar- 
nowski's. and I promised to put his Study of the Writ- 
ings of Sienkiewicz into Knglish. It is a well written 
and interesting book, one distinguished writer's ideas of 
the work of another distinguished writer. The count 
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said many pleasant words regarding my knowledge of 
his language and my power of preserving the spirit of 
the original, words which I value, for he is a judge of 
literature. I did not fulfill my promise. Upon com- 
ing to America I found that publishers thought that, as 
only scholars would buy the book, they could not make 
it profitable; hence, did not want to take the responsi- 
bility of bringing it out. 

From Cracow I went to Budapest. It was too cold 
for enjoyment out-of-doors. I did, however, drive along 
the Danube. In a small, open space near the bridge is a 
handsome monument to De6k, the greatest of Hunga- 
rian statesmen. On a high pedestal sits a large figure in 
an enormous chair. It is one of the few monuments in 
the world that I like. There had been a notable change 
in the city since I was there twenty years earlier; there 
were fine buildings, and electric cars were moving in all 
directions. After a few days I went to Belgrade, the 
capital of Serbia. It was cold; the streets were covered 
with ice and snow. I wondered why the place was so 
quiet, why the shops were closed. Then I remembered 
that it was Christmas O.S. The city is small; the palace 
looks like an ordinary government building. I did not 
feel much interest in it. Perhaps, if I had known that 
soon one of the most terrible of political murders was to 
take place within its walls, I should have looked at it 
with more curiosity. 

It was long since I had spoken Serbian. I enjoyed 
talking with the people; hence, the short time I spent in 
Belgrade passed pleasantly. The T* of January was 
a bright cold day, just the right weather for traveling, 
and we set out for Constantinople. The Balkan moun- 
tains are not high, but the scenery is pleasing, especially 
when the wide valley of Bulgaria is reached and in the 
distance snow-capped peaks are seen. The city of 
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Philippopolis is wonderfully picturesque. There arc 
three hills; on one is a fortified castle. The city was 
founded by Philip of Macedon 360 years before Christ. 
There was a glorious sunset; the upper edges of the 
clouds above the sun were golden, the clouds lower down 
were like fire, and above all was a golden cloud in the 
form of an enormous alligator. 

Again I was in the heart of the Mohammedan world, 
Constantinople; again X was among the 'unspeakable 
Turks,' as Carlyle so aptly called them. The pleasure 
of reaching a destination after a wearisome journey was 
destroyed by the red-fezzed customhouse officials, who 
not only pulled over all my effects, but took possession 
of my photographic plates, some of which were exposed, 
but not developed. Naturally, I was worried and an- 
noyed, as they were pictures which I could not replace. 
They promised to return them uninjured, but I was 

skeptical. At the Continental the clerk assured me all 
would be right in the end, but I might be obliged to 
wait two or three days, as in fact I did, and then got the 
plates only after sending for them several times and 
paying a heavy duty. From the windows in our rooms 
we could look off on to the lower town and the Golden 
Horn. The weather was superb. The city, coveted by 
many nations, looked its very best. 

Constantinople to my thinking occupies the most 
favored position of any city in the world and is one of 
the most interesting. There is no lovelier scene on earth 
than meets the traveler's eyes as he approaches the city 
from the Sea of Marmora — a picture rich in color. The 
entrance to the Bosporus reveals a scene of incompar- 
able beauty. If some day Constantinople becomes the 
home of a progressive people, it will surpass in wealth 
and magnificence all other cities of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Xature has given lavishly of her beauty to adorn 
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its site. At present it is not easy, and, to a certain de- 
gree, it is dangerous to move around on the side streets 
of the old city. I wished to visit the Hippodrome. I hod 
been there on a time and as I speak Turkish I deemed 
a dragoman unnecessary. The hotel clerk called a car- 
riage, and I told the driver where I wanted to go. 
Occupied in pointing out places to my wife, who had 
never been in Constantinople and was attracted by the 
strange things she saw, I paid no heed to the driver 
until suddenly it occurred to me that we had been out a 
long time, and looking around I saw that we were driv- 
ing in the wrong direction. I called a halt and inquired 
where we were going. 

'To the Hippodrome.' 

'Then why are you driving in the opposite direction ( 
Turn at once and go direct/ He turned but drove 
through alleys and narrow, crowded, back streets, stop- 
ping twice to ask the way. His behavior made me sus- 
picious. I got out of the carriage. Immediately a crowd 
of red-fezzed men surrounded us, all talking and ges- 
ticulating. There was no policeman in sight. At last, 
threatening the driver with exposure at police head- 
quarters, I ordered him to drive back to the hotel. We 
reached there in safety. Afterwards, when going to the 
Mohammedan part of the city, I took a dragoman. The 
hotel clerk said that similar things often occurred and 
were supposed to be the result of a plot between drivers 
and dragomen. 

The following day I visited St. Sophia, the most 
beautiful of all Greek churches (now a Mohammedan 
mosque). Like the early Roman basilicas it is simple 
externally. The interior is artistically perfect. It is 
stated that the first time the Emperor Justinian en- 
tered the finished church, he exclaimed: 'Glory to God. 
who has counted me worthy to complete such a work. 
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Solomon, I have surpassed thee!' And he built better 
than he knew, for for thirteen centuries artists and archi- 
tects have pronounced his work good. Externally the 
Turks have destroyed the symmetry of the building, 
and have erected minarets at the corners of the church. 
The crescent has taken the place oi the cross. 

I have studied deeply into church history ; hence, for 
me Constantinople is particularly interesting as the 
early home of the Greek faith. It is more than 900 
years since Vladimir sent envoys to examine the re- 
ligions of Europe and select one for Russia. After 
visiting other countries, those envoys visited Tsargrad 
(Constantinople) and returaing to Kief, reported: 'We 
went to the Greeks and, when they led us into the place 
where they serve their God, we knew not whether we 
were in Heaven or upon earth, for in the world there is 
not such beauty. We know not how to describe it. We 
only know that it is there that God meets man. Their 
service is beyond the service of all lands.' 

I visited many of the churches and mosques and the 
cemeteries of Scutari. A Turkish mosque with its lofty 
minarets is for me an attractive building. The mosque 
of Ahmed is especially magnificent. Meanwhile, social 
duties were not neglected. We dined with Straus, the 
American minister; lunched with Dickerson, the con- 
sul; and met many pleasant people, among others a 
professor from the American college whose acquain- 
tance I had made when in Constantinople twenty years 
before. 

Xew Year's day 1899, which like Christmas came 
twice for us that year (O.S. and N.S.) , we were present 
at the reception held by the American minister. The 
next morning, on board an Austrian Lloyd steamer, we 
were crossing the Sea of Marmora (Propontis) . As we 
passed the famed fields of Troy, I wondered what would 
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have been their fame were it not for some man's love for 
myth and folklore. 

Landing at the Piraeus I was soon in the world- 
renowned city of Athens. Renowned for the greatness 
of its men of ancient times, men whose words and deeds 
have been, for more than 2,000 years, familiar to all 
scholars, and will be to all scholars for tens of centuries 
to come; renowned also for the ruins of the magnificent 
buildings erected by the city in its golden era, unrivaled 
monuments of ancient art. The days spent in Athens 
were marvelous days for me. I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with Homer, Pericles, Sophocles, Euripides. 
Demosthenes, and many another glorious Greek. I 
stood at the foot of Mars' hill and in imagination heard 
Paul speak to the Athenians. Paul whose labors for the 
establishment of Christianity were inestimable and who 

(but for church policy) would have received the honor 
given Peter. I visited the site of Plato's academy and 
the olive groves where he walked and taught the youths 
of Athens and Rome, and I wished the nineteenth cen- 
tury could boast of such a teacher. I reconstructed the 
Parthenon in its matchless beauty and listened to the 
slender, pale-faced Demosthenes as he stood on the bema 
pleading with his countrymen to avoid war with Persia. 
The Athens of today, aside from the ruins of its ancient 
gilory, has but slight attraction. Some of the customs are 
peculiar. I witnessed the funeral of an army officer. A 
band of music preceded the bearers who carried the dead 
man in an open coifin. the torso and head raised above 
the edge of the coffin. I have only once seen a similar 
thing and that was in Asiatic Russia. 

Mr. Rockbill, the American minister to Greece, is 
a man who reads much and has written some interesting 
books. We dined with him and his daughter, and later 
Miss Rockhill presented us with a book which caused 
me many a hearty laugh, Mr, Doolcy in Pence and 
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War. One cloudy, windy day a long and dusty ride 
over an uneven, miserable road brought us to the sea- 
coast and a small boat took us out to the Russian 
steamer, Tsarcvich, bound for Alexandria. The weather 
was beautiful and, though the steamer was small, there 
was scarcely any movement, and the journey across the 
peerless Mediterranean could be enjoyed by everyone. 
Among the passengers was an old Russian doctor with 
whom I became well acquainted and whom I met later 
on many times both in Egypt and Russia. Early the 
next morning we were steaming along in sight of Crete. 



XLIV 
Egypt and the Nile (1899) 

At four o'clock in the afternoon on the 29" 1 of Jan- 
uary [1899] the steamer was working its way between 
ships of many nations, toward the quay at Alexandria. 
I watched our approach to the African shore with im- 
mense interest. When the landing was reached, a rabble 
of long-skirted Arabs; fezzed and turbaned Turks; 
Greeks, Kgyptians, Jews, and representatives of many 
a land, with great turmoil and screaming, crowded 
around. There are few places in the world where such 
a motley throng of men can be seen. The throng was 
fascinating to look at from a distance but, when I at- 
tempted to go ashore, the insistence of the strangely 
costumed and dirty crowd was so annoying that I de- 
cided not to go to a hotel but to keep my stateroom on 
the steamer till the following day. Then, to see the city, 
I secured a Syrian dragoman, in baggy trousers and 
embroidered jacket, and a carriage, and incidentally 
a donkey and his owner. The dragoman rode the don- 
key; the owner, who was garbed in a long, blue robe and 
wore a turban which had once been white, ran on behind 
his donkey to punch him from time to time. Both donkey 
and owner kept up with the carriage though it went 
ahead rapidly. 

I visited the site of the famed Alexandrian library, 
the so-called tomb of Alexander, and a good number 
of places which the dragoman thought it necessary for a 
foreigner to sec. Modern Alexandria is not interesting, 
nor do I think that the ancient city ever excelled in 
beauty. It was a great emporium, whose school and 
library made it more renowned than aught else. Egypt 
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is, perhaps, the most interesting of all the countries of 
the world. More than 6,000 years ago when central 
Europe and America, if inhabited at all, were inhabited 
by cave dwellers, or still less-developed savages. Egypt 
had advanced to a high civilization. Her wise men had 
made astronomical observations and had measured tune. 
They bad built dams, dug canals, and made reservoirs 
that none of the water of the sacred Nile should be 
wasted, and they had erected gigantic buildings in honor 
of their gods. These great works required a thorough 
knowledge of geometry, mechanics, and architecture. 
This knowledge, which we know those people of six or 
seven thousand years ago possessed, places between 
them and their savage ancestors many and many a cen- 
tury, for mental power evolves slowly. 

The position of Egypt is unique, not in one, but in 
every sense. To begin at the very foundation of life in 
that country we find that the soil is unlike any other on 
earth. Every acre of fruitful land between the first 
cataract and the sea has been brought from inner Africa, 
and each year additions are made to it. Out of this mud, 
borne down thousands of miles from the great fertile 
uplands of Abyssinia, by rivers, grows everything 
needed to feed and clothe man and nourish animals. 
Out of it also is made the brick from which walls, 
houses, and buildings for various uses are constructed. 
Though the soil of this narrow strip of country has al- 
ways been rich, in the old time it could be utilized only 
by the unceasing coordinate efforts of a whole popula- 
tion constrained and directed. To direct and constrain 
was the task of the priests and the Pharaohs. Never 
have men worked in company so long and successfully 
at tilling the earth as the Egyptians have, and never 
has the return been so continuous and abundant from 
land as in their case. The Nile valley furnished grain to 
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all markets accessible by water; hence, Rome, Greece, 
and Judea ate the bread of Egypt. On that national 
tillage was founded the greatness of the country, for 
from it came the means to execute many works. 

In it began that toil, training, and skill indispen sable 
in rearing the monuments and doing those things which 
have made Egypt famous forever, and preserved to us 
a knowledge of the language, religion, modes of living, 
and history of the wonderful people who held the Nile 
valley. No civilized person who has looked on the pyra- 
mid of Gizeh, the temple of Kamak, and the tombs of 
the Pharaohs in the Theban region, can ever forget 
them. But in those monuments are preserved tilings of 
far greater import than they themselves are. In the 
temples and tombs of Egypt we see on stone and papy- 
rus how that immense work of making speech visible was 
accomplished, that task of presenting language to the 
eye instead of the ear, and preserving the spoken word 
so as to give it to eye or ear afterwards. In other words, 
we have the history of writing from its earliest be- 
ginnings to the point at which we connect it with the 
system used now by all civilized nations excepting the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

In those monuments are preserved the history of re- 
ligion in Egypt, not from the beginning of human en- 
deavor to explain what the worlol is, and then what we 
ourselves are, and what we and the world mean together, 
but from a time far beyond any recorded by man in 
other places. Egyptians had the genius which turned 
a narrow strip of Abyssinian mud, and a triangular 
patch of swamp at the end of it, into the most fruitful 
land of antiquity. They had also that genius which 
impels man to look out over the horizon around him, see 
more than the material problems of life, and gaze into 
the beyond, gaze intently and never cease gazing till he 
finds what his mind seeks. It was the possession of these 
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two kinds of genius and the union of the two which made 
the position of Egypt in history unique and unap- 
proachable. 

The greatness of Egypt lay primarily in her ideas, 
and was achieved tlirough a perfect control over labor 
by intellect. While this control was exerted, even ap- 
proximately in accordance with the nation "s historical 
calling, it was effectual and also unchallenged. But 
when the exercise of power, with the blandishments 
and physical pleasures which always attend it, had be- 
come dearer to the priesthood and to Pharaohs than 
aught else on earth, then began the epoch of Egypt's 
final doom: foreign bondage and national ruin. The 
beginning of the end came when the intellect of Egypt 
became dual, and when between the two parts of it, the 
priests and the Pharaohs, opposition appeared clearly- 
defined and incurable. The native Pharaohs lost power 
through the priesthood whose real interest it was to 
support them, but fate found the priests later on and 
pronounced on them also the doom of extinction. Egypt 
is a wonderful land to visit. The ruins of Greece and 
Rome compared with the remnants of ancient civiliza- 
tion in Egypt are as Venus compared with Hercules, or 
a frail and beautiful woman compared with a man of 
gigantic size and marvelous strength — and the ruins of 
Egypt predate those of Greece and Rome by thousands 
of years. Between Alexandria and Cairo there are 
many Arab villages, mud mounds looking like huge, 
mud baskets turned upside down. In each village a rude 
minaret marks a little mosque. A few villages are a 
trifle more advanced; their houses are square, mud boxes 
with straw roofs. Moving around here and there are 
long-skirted men with erstwhile white turbans on their 
heads. Occasionally a man is seen riding a donkey, his 
feet and long, blue skirts nearly touching the ground. 
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One would think the man could carry the donkey easier 
than the donkey the man. 

Palm trees make the landscape attractive. In most 
instances they are date palms. On one side are the Nile 
and the Libyan hills, on the other the desert. In Janu- 
ary the fields along each bank of the river are green and 
beautiful. OceasionahV there is a cotton factory and a 
large storehouse, showing that the foreigner is there. 
The streets of Cairo are thronged with people from all 
parts of the world. Among them are Arabs, Persians, 
Syrians', Armenians, Bedouins, Abyssinians, Copts, 
Turks, Nubians, and Greeks, each easily distinguished 
by his dress. There are women wrapped in what looks 
like a sheet ; there are women with a yellow metal, hollow 
tube reaching from the middle of the forehead to the 
middle of the nose. Around this tube are rows of more 
or less sharp points which press into the flesh to remind 
women of their marriage vows. To the lower part of the 
tube is fastened a bag-like veil which hides the face, so 
that only the eyes are seen ; over the head and wrapped 
around the body is a long, black garment. 

There are Abyssinian women nearly naked; and 
women gowned in Paris dresses. Solemn, long-striding 
camels are there; donkeys adorned with copper coins, 
bells, ribbons and paint, their saddles bright with velvet 
and embroidery; unadorned donkeys with backs sore 
from the burdens they have carried; carriages drawn 
by swift horses. In front of each carriage, with a long 
rod held erect, flics a gaily dressed sa'is, strong of limb 
and graceful. He runs lightly, as though it were a pleas- 
ure, and as he runs he calls out to clear the way for the 
carriage; the water carrier, bending under the weight of 
the burden he is bearing (a goatskin full of water) ; 
swarthy Bedouins are there; donkey-boys and donkey 
owners; Turkish merchants in rich costume; the brown- 
skinned Kgyptian, proud that he is neither black nor 
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white; laborers; beggars; tourists from every country 
under the sun. Charles A. Dana once told me that some 
of the pleasantest hoxirs of his life had been spent sitting 
on the piazza of Shepheard's hotel in Cario 'and watch- 
ing the world go by.' 

My first visit in Cairo was to the Arab library where 
I knew there was a large collection of different editions 
of the Koran. Some of those editions are very old and 
not to be found elsewhere. Later my Arab guide took 
me to the mosque of Tulun, erected by Ahmed Ibn 
Tulun, who in 868 usurped the sovereignty of Egypt 
and founded a dynasty which endured only thirty-eight 
years. The arches in that mosque are of much interest 
to students of architecture, for they show that builders 
in Egypt used the pointed arch hundreds of years be- 
fore it was introduced into England. But the Kufic in- 
scriptions interested me. According to Arab tradition 
that mosque stands on the spot where the ark rested, 
and where the ram was sacrificed by Abraham. 

Weary from the day's labor we went to the Gizeh 
Palace hotel on the opposite side of the Nile and drank 
tea with Dr. Polotebneff, my steamer friend. This hotel 
was on a time the khedive's palace, and the grounds 
are very beautiful. The following day I drove to the 
site of the famous city of Heliopolis. called 'On' in the 
bible, marked now by a single obelisk. The city, and 
the gardens near-by where Cleopatra planted balsams 
brought from Judea, have vanished, leaving scarcely 
a trace. Not far from Heliopolis my guide pointed 
out the sycamore tree where the Holy family rested 
after the flight to Egypt. The tree is, perhaps, 300 
years old. but it stands, it is said, where another very 
old tree stood. 

A long instructive day was spent in the Gizeh mu- 
seum, a treasure house for all who are interested in 
Egyptology. I gazed at the face of Seti I, father of 
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Kameses II, the 'Pharaoh of Oppression'; and studied 
the fine, sharply cut features of Thothmes III, the 
conqueror of Assyria, a renowned leader of armies, an 
Alexander living more than 1,500 years before Christ. 
It is wonderfully weird to see those bodies of men and 
women who lived 3,000 years ago and more. It makes 
threescore years and ten seem as a breath. 

February 7 'we went to the desert cemetery to see 
those monuments of human labor, the pyramids — mar- 
velous tombs the ancient Egyptians built. Would mon- 
arehs of our day build equally marvelous ones if they 
could command the labor of a vast multitude of people? 
Possibly, they might, but the tombs would not be as 
enduring. What architect would undertake to erect an 
enormous structure so substantial and faultless that at 
the end of more than 6,000 years, but for the destructive 
hand of man, it would need no repair? To those ma- 
jestic structures, built on the edge of the desert, 'a 
thousand years is as a day.' Now that the hand of the 
human despoiler is arrested, 10.000 years from today 
those who live in that faraway time will travel thither 
to gaze at those pyramids as we have done. Very likely 
they will go in air ships in place of by sea and by rail, 
but they will go. They will gaze at the Sphinx as we 
have gazed and wonder as we have wondered what idea 
was in the sculptor's mind. As a mighty sentinel the 
Sphinx stands on a rocky eminence at the very rim of 
the desert. Its eyes fixed somewhere beyond the horizon, 
watching, waiting for something; who shall say for 
what! The Sphinx was already of unknown antiquity 
when Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. There is a 
stone in the Bulak museum from which we learn that 
in the time of Khufu of the Fourth dynasty (4235 b.c) 
the Sphinx, 'and its recently discovered temple.' were 
restored. This proves that it was then of such great 
age that the existence of the temple had been forgotten. 
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Though a hundred centuries, or more, may have 
passed while civilization was evolving from savagery, 
from the era where we find Egypt building gigantic 
temples and tombs, Egyptian civilization, which is as 
though it had always been, predates by thousands of 
years the Mosaic era of the creation. From the Book 
of the Dead, and other sources, we know that the wise 
men of Egypt had thought deeply over 'questions which 
still occupy the minds of men. Undoubtedly the idea 
of the one God and the doctrine of immortalitv and 
of judgment beyond the tomb were evolved by the 
priests of ancient Egypt and Assyria and were adopted 
by Moses, who was reputed to be skilled in all the wis- 
dom of Egypt, or by some man who preceded Moses; 
a man who was so placed that the secrets of the E- 
gyptian religion were either revealed to him or discov- 
ered by him. The inner doctrines were at all times care- 
fully hidden from the uninitiated. The idea of the one 
God was without doubt of slow growth, but we find it 
far back in the monumental records of Egypt. 

Great knowledge and mental activity were possessed 
by the men who established the hieroglyphic calendar, 
and correctly calculated the movements of heavenly 
bodies. As far in the past as it is possible to know any- 
thing of Egypt, it is old; and its priests and wise men 
are in possession of the art of writing, a system of 
hieroglyphics, and the ideographs have passed into the 
form of phonetics. All of which indicates to us a period 
of time illimitable. 

The other pyramids of that ancient cemetery are 
much smaller than Cheops and, though marvels, they 
are completely overshadowed by their magnificent rival. 
Just before sunset I started for Cairo feeling that I 
had been nearer the mighty past than ever before. The 
coloring of the sky was glorious. The palm trees and 
the green fields — camels and donkeys, and long-robed 
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men in the foreground, and far away — made an Egyp- 
tian picture never to be forgotten. Early the following 
morning we were enroute for Memphis and Sakkara. 
It is an hour by rail from Cairo to the tiny, whitewashed 
station of Bedreshcn. There are date palms here and 
there along the road in groups and in groves. The up- 
roar at the station was deafening. There were half a 
dozen donkeys and donkey-boys for every traveler. The 
turmoil ceased only when each person had selected a 
donkey and agreed to pay seventy-five cents for the use 
of the animal during the day, including the services of 
the boy. Donkey-boys, with their few words of English, 
are often very amusing, for many of them are well 
trained in repartee. My boy was curious to know what 
coimtry I came from. 'England?' he asked. 

'Xo.' 

'Russia?' 

'No, America.' 

'Oh. Yankee Doodle!' 

'Yes, Yankee Doodle,' I admitted. He at once be- 
came very solicitous for ray welfare. I have an idea that 
Yankee Doodle and backsheesh are synonymous terms 
in that boy's mind. 

Bedrcshen is a collection of mud huts but is made 
attractive to the eye by the majestic date palms which 
surround it. A crowd of children, with quite a number 
'of larger growth,' followed us out of the hamlet, cry- 
ing, 'Backsheesh! backsheesh!' The more pennies we 
threw to them the faster they ran and the louder they 
shouted, 'Backsheesh! backsheesh!' till at last the don- 
key-boys come to the rescue and with' their sticks drove 
them away. It is not far to the palm groves. In and 
near those are the mounds which mark the site of Mem- 
phis, that city which excelled all contemporary cities, 
and, if we give credence to Herodotus, all cities of to- 
day. It was a city of temples and palaces. The district 
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which it adorned was called Sekhet-Ra, the 'Field of 
the Sun.' When Herodotus, the father of history, saw 
Memphis, 400 years before the Christian era, it had 
reached and passed the acme of its glory. Not many 
decades later a rapid decline began, hastened by the 
growth of Alexandria. Later, stones from its ruined 
edifices were taken to build up Cairo, and today only 
a few barren mounds indicate the place where 6,000 
years ago the city of Memphis stood. Near-by is a 
colossal statue of Rameses II, the conqueror and 
builder, who reigned for sixty-seven years, and whose 
embalmed body now rests in the hall of the royal mum- 
mies in Gizeh museum. The statue was lying on a plat- 
form surrounded by walls. I ascended the wooden 
steps and looked down at the gigantic figure. The face 
is remarkably fine. I studied it long but I saw in no fea- 
ture an indication of cruelty. Not far away another 
colossus is lying on the ground. 

Riding over a road, with green fields of cotton on 
either side, we soon reached the little Arab village of 
Sakkara, beyond which lies 'Blessed Immortality,' the 
famous cemetery of Memphis, extending four miles or 
more along the inner edge of the desert. Fertile land is 
very precious for the Egyptians and has been since the 
beginning of life in the Kile valley; for that reason es- 
pecially the ancient Egyptians buried their dead in -the 
desert and reared their mighty monuments there. Sand, 
like waves of the ocean, lies between the rim of the valley 
and that most remarkable of all the mortuary monu- 
ments of Egypt, the step-pyramid. A mythological 
reason is given for desert burial. 'As the sun always 
disappears behind the western hills, the Egyptians im- 
agined that in the far west lay the entrance to the hid- 
den land ; hence, they built their tombs and buried their 
dead on the edge of the western desert/ 
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An eminent German Egyptologist (Erman), states 
that from the time of the old empire to the Christian 
era from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 human beings died 
in upper Egypt alone, and most of them were buried in 
the narrow strip of desert which bounds the fertile 
land for 450 miles. The step-pyramid was without 
doubt built by Uenephes II, the fourth king of the First 
dynasty; hence, in all the world it is now the oldest 
monument reared by human hands. According to 
Mariette, the great Egyptologist, its years are 6,800. 
When we find high civilization predating the Mosaic 
creation by many hundreds of years, and geology is as an 
open book wherein to learn of the enormous age of the 
world, it seems passing strange that in the twentieth cen- 
tury there are men who still cling to such a myth as the 
biblical account of the creation. 

We lunched at the house built in 1850 for Mariette 
when he was excavating the long lost mausoleum of the 
sacred bulls of Memphis. Mariette states that he was 
led to the discovery of this remarkable tomb by the 
words of Strabo of Amas. Strabo, in describing the 
temple of Serapis, said that it was situated in a place 
where the sand was so drifted by the wind that the ap- 
proach to the temple was in danger of being over- 
whelmed, that the sphinxes on either side of the great 
avenue were already more or less buried. 'If Strabo 
had not written those words,' says Mariette, 'it is prob- 
able that the Serapeum would still be under the sands 
of the necropolis of Sakkara.' Mariette's labor was great, 
but the result was proportionately great. 1 The ruins of 
the temple and the avenue of sphinxes are again buried 
under the drifting sands. Should the mausoleum be 
buried as well, still will his labor not be lost, for the 
power of the written word is enduring. 

' Several of the Egyptian sacred bulls were brought to America. 
They are exhibited at the museum of ihe New York historical society.! 
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We entered a vestibule long, wide, and high, with 
vaulted roof. It was dark, lighted only by the taper 
which the guide carried. The air was warm and op- 
pressive. At last we came to a wide corridor, on each 
side of which were large, vaulted rooms, their floors 
six feet or more below the level of the corridor. In 
the center of every room, or recess, stands an immense, 
granite sarcophagus, and each sarcophagus once held 
the embalmed and richly decorated body of a bull, a bull 
which when alive was worshiped in a temple and oc- 
cupied a palace in Memphis. It is supposed that the 
early Christians pillaged this mausoleum. The sar- 
cophagi could not. be moved, nor could the enormous, 
granite covers be taken off; but in every case they were 
pushed a little aside, and the body of the bull pulled out 
and destroyed for the gold and jewels with which it was 
adorned. They destroyed the temple but they left as 
worthless what for science is more precious than gold 
or jewels : 500 votive tablets, each recording the name 
and rank of a distinguished visitor, and giving, with two 
or three exceptions, the name and year of the reigning 
Pharaoh. Most of the sarcophagi are polished, but at 
length we came to a room containing a sarcophagus on 
which there are hieroglyphics. There are wooden steps 
down into the chamber, and then a ladder leaning 
against the side of the enormous monolith of black 
granite. I climbed that ladder and examined, as well as 
I could by the light of a taper, the hieroglyphics which 
are inside. I hope that the time Mill come when this 
wonderful subterranean mausoleum will be lighted by 
electricity, so that those who go there with a desire to 
study the place will have an opportunity of doing so. 
It was pleasant to come out of that rock cavern into the 
wholesome air and the light of day. Afterward I visited 
the tomb of Ti, a priest of the Fifth dynasty. The tomb 
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is extremely interesting, but my mind was so occupied 
with the step-pyramid and the Apis mausoleum that I 
did not fully appreciate its beauty till later. 

Returning to Bedreshen we were forced to wait 
three hours for the train. To while away time we strolled 
up to the village but turned back quickly, for the dirt 
and odor were unendurable. The odor was as from an 
ill-kept pen of those quadrupeds which the Arabs con- 
demn. A crowd of young and old followed us to the 
station begging for backsheesh. One young girl, with 
the Egyptian type of face of olden times, followed more 
stubbornly and begged more insistently than others; 
once giving did not satisfy her. Upon reaching the 
hotel, mail was awaiting me; among other letters was 
one from Henry Cabot Lodge, and one from Secretary 
John Hay regarding my recent Indian book and the 
value of my work among aboriginal people — very pleas- 
ing letters. 

February 12, 1899 we set out for Thebes. We went 
by rail, for by water it is difficult to get away from tour- 
ists who are 'doing the country' and guides who are 
cramming them with all kinds of yarns. The remnants 
of an ancient civilization interest me intensely, and I 
wish to be alone with them, or as nearly so as possible 
The most remarkable ruins in the world are undoubted- 
ly those of ancient Thebes. Built on both sides of the 
Nile it must have been a very large city, but its temples 
and its tombs are all that have withstood, to some degree, 
the havoc of time, and their immensity is overwhelming. 
The columns that are still standing remind me of the 
gigantic, redwood trees of California. The columns in 
the great hall are magnificent beyond description, the 
grandest architectural work ever designed and executed 
by man. There are 134 of those giants, the 12 central 
columns being somewhat larger than the others; but 
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each one of the 134 is in itself a marvel, sculptured with 
royal names, figures of gods and Pharaohs, descriptions 
of wars, and symbols of the Egyptian religion. I stood 
in awe before the work of man. The beams which once 
held the roof of that hall, which is 170 feet in length by 
329 in width, are enormous monoliths, extending from 
pillar to pillar. They arc deeply carved and are painted. 
Far greater than Pharaoh or high priest was the archi- 
tect who conceived and carried to completion that 
mighty work. A statue, supposed to be his, is now in 
the museum at Munich. The inscription on it gives the 
history, to some extent, of the labor of that remarkable 
man, Bak-en-Khonsu. In the reign of Seti I of the 
Nineteenth dynasty, he was a high priest of Anion. 
Then he became chief architect and received a royal 
commission ; later he superintended the building of many 
temples and tombs. 

But that hall of gigantic pillars, beautifully carved, 
is only a small part of the vast ruin of Karnak. In the 
city of old an avenue of colossal sphinxes connected the 
temple with the temple of Luxor. That avenue was a 
mile in length, and the sphinxes sat close together on 
either side— a few remain to our day. A similar avenue 
extended from the temple to the Nile. Within the tem- 
ple grounds there were several temples. Massive py- 
lons; forests of statues; obelisks, two of rose granite 
covered with hieroglyphics, were erected by Hatshepset, 
sister and wife of Thothmes II, a Pharaoh of the 
Eighteenth dynasty, after whose death she reigned alone 
for many years as regent for a young brother and then 
seven years with that brother. From an inscription on 
one of the obelisks we learn that it was quarried at 
Aswan, carved, brought to Thebes, and set up in the 
short space of seven months. 

Hatshepset, who lived more than 1,600 years before 
Christ, states, as a religious woman of today might if 
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she had built a church or completed some work con- 
nected with the worship of God: 'I have done this from 
love for my divine father Amon. I have entered upon 
the way in which lie conducted me from the beginning. 
All my acts are according to his mighty spirit. I have 
not failed in anything which he hath ordained. I was 
sitting in my palace, I was thinking of my Creator when 
my heart prompted me to make for him two obelisks — 
whose points should reach into the sky. Ye who see my 
monument in the course of years and converse of what 
I have done, beware of saying: "I know not, I know 
not why these things were done." Verily the two great 
obelisks which My Majesty has wrought, are for my 
father Amon, to the end that my name should remain 
established in this temple for ever and ever.' 

There" is the hall of ancestors; there are many other 
chambers containing columns. The temple of Mut near 
an artificial lake is wonderful. I spent a good deal of 
time studying its curious statues, many of which arc 
broken. I photographed several. of them. One is sup- 
posed to be that of Tutankhamun, a son-in-law of 
Amenhotep IV, the Pharaoh who tried to change the re- 
ligion of Egypt, a son of Amenhotep III and Queen 
Tai, who is thought to have been a Syrian princess. She 
reared her son in her own faith and, when he came to 
the throne, she influenced him to repudiate the religion 
of his people, a religion which had endured for centuries. 
and introduce the worship of the Sun, as the one god. 
lie called this god Aten, the 'Sun Disk.' But the 
change was official only. He tried violence and failed. 
The priests and people remained steadfast. In the tem- 
ple of Mut and in other temples the name Amon was 
erased from many of the inscriptions. Bitterly opposed 
by the priests he withdrew from Thebes and founded a 
new capital, 'Horizon of the Sun's Disk,' near the mod- 
ern Tell-el-Amarna. There he built a temple in honor 
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of Aten. Of ail the old gods of Egypt he retained but 
one, the goddess Mut, the symbol of abstract Truth. The 
story of the devotion of the Pharaoh, his mother, and 
his wife to the new faith is interesting. After his death 
the religion of the heretic disappeared. Tutankhamun, 
son-in-law and proselyte, succeeded to the throne, but 
was set aside by Ilaremhab, who put an end to the re- 
formation. 2 

I visited the ruins of Karnak often, and each time 
with greater pleasure, for each time I drew nearer to 
the men who lived when Thebes was in its glory. The 
temple of Luxor, built by Amenhotep III. and 
Rameses II, whose long reign gave him an opportunity 
to erect magnificent temples and monuments to glorify 
the gods and to beautify the country, as well as to 
make his own name famous for the ages, to be fully ap- 
preciated should be seen before Karnak. It would seem 
as if a considerable time must have elapsed between the 
building of those two temples, and during that time 
something of the gigantic, the awe inspiring in archi- 
tecture, had been lost. 

The night hours of out stay in Luxor were spent at 
Karnak hotel, which is pleasantly situated near the bank 
of the Nile. The house, like many Mexican houses, is 
one-story high and extends across three sides of a large 
garden. In that garden are orange and lemon trees, 
beautiful flowers, and stately palms. 

There is no pleasure, hut much vexation, in mov- 
ing around in the village of Luxor, for one is beset 
by beggars, antiquity dealers (in most cases the an- 
tiquities which they sell are manufactured near-by), 
donkey-boys, and dirty, sore-eyed Arab children scream- 

1 Howard Carter's discovery of the tomb of Tot-ankh-Amen (or 
Tutenkhamon, Tutankhamun) on the fourth of November, 1922, and it.* 
Investigation by the Carnarvon expedition, of which he was leader. Is the 
Wat known episode of recent Egyptology.* 
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ing for backsheesh. Every third donkey is Yankee 
Doodle, or Prince of Wales, and each one is 'the best 
in Luxor.' 'Won't kick!' 'Very fast!' 'Good donkey, 
good donkey-boy!' Driven nearly frantic one is inclined 
to take any kind of a donkey so as to be away at the 
earliest, but this is a mistake, for, when a day's ride is in 
prospect, a good donkey is invaluable. 

Passing through a gateway at the foot of the hotel 
garden and descending a few stone steps, we seated 
ourselves in a boat and ten minutes later were ashore on 
the opposite bank of the Nile. A donkey ride of a few 
minutes' duration across green fields brought us to the 
desert from which rise the Libyan hills. Hills without 
a particle of soil, hills which look from a distance like 
enormous billows of sand. We rode for an hour and a 
half between and around those hills; occasionally there 
is a high, picturesque bluff, otherwise the ride is mo- 
notonous and wearisome. The heat was intense, and 
even a slight breeze set the sand in motion. Flies bit 
maliciously; only with a palm leaf switch could they be 
kept away. We remembered the dirty, sore-eyed Arab 
children in Luxor and treated each fly as a dire enemy. 

I scolded the donkey-boys for giving us lazy animals. 
They declared that the creatures were dry and could not 
travel fast. I was thirsty, and, perhaps, the donkeys 
were really in need of water and traveled as fast as they 
could, but my desire to escape from the scorching rays 
of the sun made me think that thev scarcelv moved.- At 
last I saw two small openings in the sand hills ahead 
and knew that under the sand were mighty rocks extend- 
ing deep into the bowels of the earth, and in those rocks 
were rooms, corridors, and funereal vaults. 

Much has been written about those wonderful tombs 
Each Pharaoh during his reign labored to prepare a 
worthy resting place for his body after death, a place 
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where it was to lie until the resurrection. This sepulcher 
was not made to be seen of men, hut was excavated in 
the rocks of the Libyan bills. Its rooms and passages 
were made beautiful by sculpture. The events in the 
life of the Pharaoh were depicted on the walls, as were 
the different scenes through which he was to pass after 
death, many of which are written down in the Book of 
the Dead. The tomb of Seti I. who lived about 1400 B.C., 
is more interesting than any other yet excavated. It 
is not only larger and more beautiful in sculpture, but 
a room called the second hall was for some unknown 
reason, very likely the death of the Pharaoh, left un- 
finished, and by this chance the method of Kgyptian 
drawing is explained to us. We find that then, as now, 
a wall was prepared for bas-reliefs by dividing it into 
small squares. This was, perhaps, always done when an 
exact copy was to be made. It is seen that the picture 
was sketched in with red; then the master artist cor- 
rected the drawing with black ink, thus preparing it 
for the chisel of the sculptor. Other figures are sketched 
in with bold lines, each line made with a single stroke. 
Those also were corrected by the master hand. I was im- 
pressed by the fact that those artists who lived so many 
centuries ago understood, as we do today, the benefit 
derived from division of labor. Then, as now, a model, 
or sketch, was given to a sculptor or painter. The copy 
was made, then the touches which gave expression and 
life'were added by the master. The length of that tomb 
is not less than 470 feet, its depth is considerably more 
than 180 feet. 

In one room of the tomb of Rameses III domestic 
life and the culinary art are depicted on the walls: the 
kneading of bread, the cooking of meat, all of the work 
in a kitchen of ancient Egypt. In another chamber is 
the celebrated picture representing two blind musicians 
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playing on an instrument not unlike a harp, but far 
more elaborate in structure. In another room chairs 
and couches of elegant design exhibit the skill of the 
cabinetmaker. Xot infrequently those ancient people 
used chairs and couches made of ebony and inlaid with 
ivory or precious woods, some were upholstered with 
leopard skin. 

Much is to be learned in the tombs of the kings re- 
garding the civilization of Egypt, much which makes a 
thoughtful man realize that the progress of the cen- 
turies which have intervened between 1400 or 1500 B.C. 
and 1900 a.d. has been snail like indeed, and that if 
the progress of civilization has been equally slow from 
the beginning, as it has beyond a doubt, an immense 
period of time lies between now and then. 

Returning from the tombs we visited the temple of 
Deir-el-Bahari built by Queen Hatshepset at the edge 
of the western mountains as the funerary temple of her- 
self and family. That queen was an energetic and able 
woman. Evidently she reigned wisely and well though 
it seems probable that she obtained power by murdering 
her husband, who was also her brother. Then, to dis- 
honor him and cause him to be forgotten, she had his 
name erased from monuments and inscriptions. When 
Deir-el-Bahari was built, the Pharaohs had already car- 
ried their conquests as far as the Blue Nile and the 
Euphrates. Queen Hatshepset had sent an expedition 
to investigate the incense country of Punt (South 
Arabia). It returned with many gifts, and later she 
caused 'thirty-one growing incense trees' to be brought 
from Punt. Her sea ships, sixty-five feet in length and 
provided with thirty rowers, are the only ancient ships 
of which we have any representation. All these events 
are depicted on the walls of Deir-el-Bahari ; Senimit was 
the architect, a man of humble origin but a genius. He 
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obtained an education, as it seems, for he held many 
high offices and was a tutor of the queen's daughter — 'a 
man of colossal talents.' 

Medinet-IIabu, erected by Raineses II and Hame- 
ses III, must have been a magnificent building. But. 
aside from the temple of Karnak and the tombs of the 
kings, two immense statues of Amenthotep III, which 
for more than thirty-four centuries have sat guarding 
the western plain, impressed me most. They have been 
sitting there so long that the sacred Nile has deposited 
earth around them, until where it was once sand there is 
now seven feet of soil. Those gigantic statues seem sym- 
bols of majestic tranquillity, sitting with hands on knees 
waiting for the ages to pass. We know the name of the 
sculptor who was able to give such wonderful expres- 
sion to enormous monoliths of sandstone. We have 
also his own words regarding his labor: 'I have im- 
mortalized the name of the king, and no one has equaled 
me in my work. I have completed two portrait statues 
of the king, astonishing for their height and width. They 
dwarf the temple tower; forty cubits is their measure, 
cut from the splendid sandstone mountain on either side, 
the eastern and the western— -they will last as long as 
heaven. A joyful event was it when they were landed at 
Thebes and raised in their place.' He evidently realized 
that a God-like gift had been bestowed upon him, that 
he was not as other men, but joy might have over- 
whelmed him had he known that for many and many 
centuries men would come from all parts of the earth 
and stand in awe before his work. 

The last day of my first visit in Thebes I hired a 
donkey, called Alexander the Great, and went to look 
once more at the lotus columns of Karnak. Mrs. Curtin 
rode a donkey whose name was Columbus. Someone 
had remarked his propensity to wander away and had 
given him that name. My next trip was to the granite 
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quarries of Aswan and the ruins of Phila; — by rail a 
day's journey from Luxor, for the train creeps along. 
In the neighborhood of Luxor there are sugar-cane 
plantations and occasionally a sugar factory. There are 
few towns along the way; the villages are built in the 
sand of the desert. From a distance it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish a village from the desert itself. The people, 
who swarm around the little stations, are very dark. 
The men wear turbans on their heads, and a long, rag- 
ged garment wrapped around their body; each woman 
is arrayed in a dirty, black garment, similar to a shawl, 
which covers the head and reaches to the ground. Many 
of the children are in nature's garb, as naked as they 
came into the world. At one station a little negro boy, 
his forehead shaven, and thick wool on his 'pole,' as the 
Slav's call the back of the head, amused me greatly. He 
was a bright little fellow. His only garment, a dirty, 
short-sleeved, low-necked shirt would have come to his 
knees if let down, but he had some treasure in the skirt 
and held it drawn up tight to his waist. He was anxious 
for backsheesh and ran from window to window, hold- 
ing out his hand. We had a luncheon basket with us, 
and I threw him an egg. He managed to catch it and 
was so delighted that I gave him another, and then threw 
out small coins for the pleasure of seeing him hunt 
around, and, when he had found them, look up with a 
bright, expectant face. 

Most of the day we were in sight of the Nile; at 
times we traveled along the bank. Cultivation gradu- 
ally disappeared; the hills came nearer and nearer the 
river. In places there were only a few palm trees be- 
tween the river and the desert. Villages are built among 
the rocks of the low, sandy hills. In some villages camels 
were roaming around. The mud huts, the camels, and 
the desert were of one color. 
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Night came before we reached Aswan. As the tram 
pulled into the station, a crowd of donkey-boys sur- 
rounded it calling for patrons. I was astonished to find 
that the only way of getting to the hotel, unless one 
wished to walk, was to ride on a donkey. An officiou ; 
hotel clerk selected donkeys for us, and a Nubian took 
our baggage on his head. The donkey ride by moon- 
light, in that ancient land with mystery all around, was 
weird but pleasant. 

Arriving at the hotel just in time for a late dinner 
we were seated at table with a Russian gentleman and 
his wife. It was agreeable to hear the language again. 
They were from St. Petersburg, and in a few minutes 
we were no longer strangers. He knew of me, and I had 
met a number of his friends. The next morning, from 
the windows of my room, I saw the island of Elephan- 
tine known to me from the days when I was reading 
every Greek and Latin book I could find, but seen now 
for the first time. It is a beautiful, green island made 
even more beautiful by contrast with arid Aswan. There 
are palm groves and fields of the castor bean, and all 
around it flows the sacred Nile. In ancient times Abu 
(Ivory town; Greek Elephantine} was the capital of 
the province. It was there that the Nubians brought 
elephant tusks, ebony, and monkeys to exchange for 
the products of Egypt. Then there was a flourishing 
town, now there are two small Nubian villages on the 
island. 

Aswan is uninteresting. There are cafes and bazaars. 
There are Nubians and Abyssinians, Turks and negroes, 
and, I should think, representatives from half the tribes 
of Africa. There are camels and donkeys, and every- 
where the sand of the desert, for beyond Aswan the 
Nubian valley begins which is only from five to nine 
miles wide in any place, and often sand hills reach the 
very bank of the river. The Egyptian atmosphere is 
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lost; somehow, one feels that he is in a different coun- 
try. It is already Nubia. Scantily dressed Nubian boys 
insist on selling you spears, bows, arrows, bracelets cut 
from elephant tusks, beads strung on leather, and girdles 
soaked in castor oil. 

Many of the Nubians have bright intelligent faces. 
From a crowd of young men I selected one and, with 
the aid of an Arab interpreter, took down a good many 
Nubian words, and as much as he knew of several 
myths. I should have been glad to have worked on the 
language for a few weeks, but it was late in the season ; 
there would soon be great heat. I spent considerable 
time among the ruins of Phihe. The island is a rocky hill 
surrounded by the Nile. The ruins of its noble temples 
rise from the very bank of the river and cover the en- 
tire hill. Much has been written about this sacred island, 
the reputed burial place of Osiris, the most revered god 
of Egypt; the place where the resurrected god was 
adored according to the mysteries of the Egyptian faith 
— -a place of pilgrimage but so holy that no pilgrim 
could set foot on it without permission. But at last a 
destructive power appeared, a power which had no ven- 
eration for the grand or beautiful, no respect for the 
handiwork of men with God-given genius, no regard for 
any myth, but its own. And later came the Turk. 

The ruins of Phila? are not as massive as those of 
lower Egypt. The architecture is of a lighter style and 
shows the influence of Greek art. Two long rows of 
columns are specially beautiful; the painted portico 
deserves all the fame that authors and artists have given 
it, with pen and brush. In one of the high pylons there 
is a winding staircase. Just before I reached the top 
of that staircase, I saw my own name — with the addi- 
tion of an initial H —standing before me deeply carved 
on the wall of the pylon, H. J. Curtin 1817. It seemed 
so odd to me that a man of mv own name and race had 
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eighty-two years before stood where I was standing that 
day that I had the name photographed and brought it 
away on a sensitive plate. We lunched in the great 
temple, a fallen column serving for a table. It was 
a glorious day, and many tourists were wandering about 
in the ruins; among others a large party of personally 
conducted Germans. 

More travelers than usual visited upper Egypt that 
year, to see Phila?, for the rumor was abroad in the 
world that the dam which the English were building 
would cause the sacred Nile to undermine the ruins on 
that beautiful island. 3 After descending a dungeon- 
like passage to study the Nilometer, I took a boat and 
went to Beghe island from whence there is a grand 
view of Philffi. 

The famed red granite quarries of Aswan are not 
very far from the town, but in the heat and the glare 
from the sun beating down on the sand, the ride, on a 
slow donkey, is wearisome. During the trip we en- 
joyed several fine desert pictures. One, of a large band 
of ladened camels moving with swift strides across the 
sand, I gazed at till it vanished on the horizon. An- 
other was a group of young camels standing near a 
date palm grove with granite hills in the background. 
The great awkward creatures seemed part and parcel 
of the desert. I hardly knew when we reached the quar- 
ries; the stones are so hidden by the sand. 

The Aswan quarries were worked even in the time 
of the old empire. There is an account of how King 
Mcrcnre (3703 B.C.), sent Una, a favorite of the late 
monarch, to obtain that beautiful, red granite to orna- 
ment his pyramid. Una employed for the work twelve 
ships and in his autobiography says that he required 

■ The Aswan dam, completed in 1902. has inundated the Island 
except when lite water i* let out of the sluices of the dam during a couple 
of months in the rcar.t 
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but one warship ; from that statement we know that at 
that time the frontier of Nubia was. not considered safe. 
The statue of Kameses II, the largest statue in the 
world, was cut from one block of .Aswan granite. It 
now lies in fragments in the Rameseum at Thebes. 

In those quarries the process by which the stone 
masons of the old empire cut out immense monoliths is 
before our eyes. They chiseled in the rock, holes usually 
about six inches deep and six inches apart. They drove 
wooden wedges into those holes ; then, by saturating the 
wedges, caused them to expand and split the rock. The 
same method is employed today to some extent. The 
unfinished obelisk lying in the Aswan quarry is a mys- 
tery not to be solved. The under-cutting has never been 
done; the obelisk is still a part of the rock from which 
it was being cut when work was suspended. It is as 
(hough some all-knowing power, foreseeing that in the 

centuries to come men would seek to discover the meth- 
ods used of old, had caused this obelisk to be left as an 
object lesson. A groove with wedge holes indicates 
where and how it was to be tapered tow*ard the top. 
Other chisel holes show where it was to be reduced, and 
by beinff left uncut it is explained how the upper part 
was cut before the lower was separated from the rock. 
One can imagine reasons for the abandonment of this 
monolith whicli was to have been the highest obelisk in 
the world: the death of the monarch, and the indiffer- 
ence of his successor; or, perhaps, some dread disease 
appeared and the laborers scattered never to return ; or. 
maybe, tribes from the desert swept in upon them. 

From the quarry we went to the cataract, across a 
country of sand and granite boulders. Here and there 
were Nubian villages; the houses were apparently 
closed. Most, if not all, of the villagers were sitting on 
the ground, in the sun, gossiping, probably. Certainly 
they were not at work. From each village at least a 
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dozen naked children pursued us for half a mile, or 
more, screaming, "Backsheesh! backsheesh! 1 

The so-called cataracts are simply places where for 
a few miles there are large boulders and small, rocky 
islands in the river. The passages between those rocks 
and islands are narrow, rough, and dangerous. We saw 
a large dahaheah, which two Frenchmen had hired for 
a trip to the second cataract, start up the river. There 
was great excitement among the river Arabs, and the 
Xubians. whose business it was to tow boats through 
that labyrinth of rocky channels. The work was done 
by rope and muscle. The rocks were swarming with 
men. They shouted to one another, scolded, gesticulated, 
screamed. Ropes were carried from shore to the boat, 
and from the boat to the nearest island, where they were 
firmly fastened to the rocks. The men on shore and 
those on the boat, perhaps in all sixty or seventy, ranged 
themselves along the ropes. A signal was given, and 
double hauling began, by means of which the boat ad- 
vanced slowly. When up one incline, the men rested; 
then again advanced in the same way. After watching 
them for an hour or more, we rode to the top of the hill 
from which there is a fine view: on one side the sand 
hills of the Libyan desert, on the other the Arabian 
desert stretches to the horizon. In front is the cataract- 
the Kile studded with rocks and islands. I gazed at the 
desert and regretted that I could not go to the Sudan 
and to Fashoda. But time was limited, and the railroad, 
although it extended a long way beyond Aswan, was 
not open farther for travelers. It could only be used 
for transporting soldiers to terrify the French, if pos- 
sible. 

The next morning, just before dawn, donkeys were 
ready. A ride of half an hour's duration brought us to 
the station where in the chill of early morning we waited 
for a train which was more than an hour late. At three 
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in the afternoon we were back at Luxor, in our rooms at 
the Karnak hotel, where a welcome awaited us from our 
Canadian friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wallis, travelers like 
ourselves. The following day I again visited the ruins 
of Karnak and passed some hours in the temple of Mut, 
where I succeeded in getting fine photographs of the 
.tatues which interested me most. By invitation we 
spent the evening at the Mission school, with the prin- 
cipal and his wife. Their home was in Ohio, but they 
had lived ten years in Luxor and had many things to 
lell regarding the customs of the Arabs, Egyptians, 
and Nubians. Girls among the natives marry very 
young. A girl of fifteen is considered too old to marry. 
Often they are mothers when but ten years of age. The 
mother of the girl usually selects the bridegroom. Per- 
haps the girl sees her future husband for the first time 
only a few hours before her marriage. A large number 
of the children die, for they receive no care, are neg- 
lected in every way. An Arab has as many wives as 
he pleases; nevertheless, he seldom has more than one 
at a time. When he tires of the woman he is living with, 
he simply declares that he has divorced her. A laborer 
in Luxor rarely receives more than from ten to fifteen 
cents a day, but on that he can support a family of five 
persons. Life, among the lower classes in Egypt, is 
cheerless and wretched. In company with a missionary's 
wife Mrs. Curtin visited several of the native homes. 
The first was a mud house with only one room roofed 
over. Three women were sitting on the floor; aside from 
two chairs there was no furniture whatever in the house. 
A lamb was there, and also a dozen or more hens. In 
one corner was a mud oven. In another very dirty house 
there were two rooms, one without a roof, the other 
roofed with sugar-cane straw. A woman sat on the floor 
sifting wheat for bread; two female friends, who had 
called, were sitting near her. Each had a young child. 
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Flies were swarming everywhere. The missionary 
pointed out a stupid, lazy-looking man of about thirty- 
five years of age, who the next day was to marry a girl 
of thirteen. He was buying an Arab dress, for the bride- 
groom must furnish the bride's outfit. The missionary 
had made a strenuous, but unavailing, effort to prevent 
this marriage, for the groom's father was a leper. 

One more day at Thebes; one more visit to the tombs 
of the kings; one more glorious sunset on the Nile, 
clouds as red as fire, clouds as yellow as gold; a ma- 
jestic river, calm and beautiful, and in that river the 
reflection of clouds and palm trees. There is a pe- 
culiarity about desert coloring at sunrise and sunset 
that cannot be seen elsewhere in the world. The last 
day of February we returned to Cairo, making the jour- 
ney from Luxor in the night. A night to be remem- 
bered, for, toward morning, we actually suffered from 
cold. On going to the American legation, I found not 
only many letters awaiting us but a copy of Creation 
Myths of Primitive America* an old friend in a new 
dress and with new surroundings — a work accomplished 
is dear to the heart. 

Returning from a call on Dr. Polotebneff. who was 
still at the Gizeh hotel across the Nile, we met a clergy- 
man and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Payge. There was a 
steep path leading from the road to the boat lauding. 
As we stood on deck waiting for the boat to start, we 
saw an old gentleman carefully helping down the hill a 
woman who looked younger and stronger than lie did. 
The moment she stepped on to the boat she exclaimed : 
'Oh, dear! I can hardly move!' Taking it for granted 
that a white person must of course speak English, she 
turned to me, and said: 'Monday I went to the top of 
the Great Pyramid and I have not rightly had the use 
of my legs since.' 
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Thus the conversation began and it was kept up till 
we reached Cairo, for after crossing the river we took 
the train back to the city. Their home was in Chicago 
where for many years Mr. Payge had been in charge 
of a church. He was seventy-five years of age and very 
feeble. Mrs. Payge was seventy. It was amusing to 
listen to their account of the trip to the top of the pyra- 
mid. Mr. Payge insisted on making the ascent, and she 
decided to accompany him, for she could not go back 
to Chicago and, when asked if she had been to the top of 
the pyramid, tell her husband's parishioners that her 
courage had failed. She made the ascent as others 
make it, two natives pulling her up each step, while two 
supported and pushed her from behind. But coming 
down she was terrified; each time she sprang forward 
for the guides in front of a step to catch her, she thought 
that she would land at the foot of the pyramid. It is a 
difficult feat for even a young person to accomplish. 
I was astonished that people of their age should be so 
unwise as to tax their strength in such a way. Later I 
met them in the Holy Land and I felt that it was doubt- 
ful if Mr. Payge lived to return to America. He had 
lost flesh and strength but he was as enthusiastic as ever. 
A few days later I met a vivacious American lady ; she 
was in trouble. The friend who had traveled with her in 
the Orient had refused to go to the Holy Land, assert- 
ing that her religious ideals would vanish if she heard 
drivers and donkey-boys shouting, 'This way for 
Jericho!' 

As I was about to leave Cairo, I discovered Mr. 
Watson, the man to whom I recited in Latin when at 
Carroll college preparing for Harvard. Egypt had 
been his home for more than thirty years. We greeted 
each other with pleasure and talked long of the men 
whom we knew in the old time, and of the changes which 
have taken place in Wisconsin. March 5'" I went to 
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Ismailin and later to Port Said; a very monotonous 
journey — desert ail the way. I have never had such an 
experience as at Port Said: the carriers and hackmen 
behaved like wild men; snatched at our hand bags, 
caught hold of our clothes, screamed in a dozen different 
languages, seemed ready to tear us to pieces. I con- 
gratulated myself when at last we were in a carriage; 
but my congratulations were premature. The man drove 
at a gallop, turning corners with such speed that I 
thought we should be thrown out and killed. I shouted 
at him, but it was useless; he paid no heed whatever. I 
was thankful beyond words when we came to the water's 
edge. Again a turmoil and struggle which ended only 
when we were stowed away in a boat. On reaching the 
steamer I could not secure a berth. Mrs. Curtin shared 
a stateroom with three Finnish ladies who spoke Rus- 
sian, and I camped on the wall sofa in the dining room. 
The accommodations of the steamer were wretched. 
For hours the waves ran high, but toward morning the 
wind went down, and the sea became calm and smooth. 
There were many Americans on the steamer, among 
others Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson of Michigan City, 
Indiana, who with their son. William, were returning 
from a journey around the world. They came into our 
lives that beautiful morning and today are valued 
friends. There were eight American priests on board, 
jovial men who enjoyed traveling. 



XLV 
Visit to the Holy Land 

About noon we were in sight of the low, sandy coast 
of Palestine. From the cape on which Jaffa is built a 
reef of rocks stretches into the sea. The so-called 'har- 
bor,' which is not a harbor at all, is so studded with rocks 
that steamers cannot reach shore. Half a mile from 
land passengers are lowered into boats, which rowers, 
with difficulty, guide to the landing place. In stormy 
weather even that method is impossible, and the steamer 
proceeds directly to Haifa. Jaffa, built on a hill, is 
picturesque from the sea, and is made attractive by its 
vineyards and orchards, for on the coast of Palestine the 
pomegranate, olive, orange, lemon, banana, plum, and 
apricot grow to perfection. Travelers often spend a day 
in Jaffa, for they are interested in its biblical history. 
It was, and still is, the seaport of Jerusalem. There 
Solomon (1030 n.c.) received the celebrated cedars sent 
from Mount Lebanon for the building of his temple. It 
was there that Jonah was swallowed by the whale. The 
house of Simon, the tanner, is still shown to the credu- 
lous traveler. 

Jaffa lias fought many a battle. It has been in the 
possession of the Crusaders, the Phoenicians, the Ro- 
mans, the Jews, and the Saracens. In 1196 the town 
was stormed, and the garrison slaughtered by Saif-ed- 
din, brother of Saladin. The journey of thirty-three 
miles from Jaffa to Jerusalem is wonderfully interest- 
ing. We cross the Plain of Sharon and the brook where 
David found the stones to sling at Goliath and, after a 
ride of about twelve miles, were among the barren hills 
of Judea. In places there are high cliffs on both sides; 
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on some of the hilltops are the ruins of fortresses and 
towns. There were not windows enough in the car to 
accommodate the passengers. We were approaching 
the Holy City, and each object was of intense interest. 
There were clergymen and students on the train, men 
who pointed out and described each place that we 
passed. At last we issued from the hills, and before us 
lay Jerusalem. We saw the walls and the gates of the 
city; the beautiful mosque of Omar, and the Mount of 
Olives, and had a magnificent general view of the most 
venerated city of the world ; but a city which, without its 
biblical and historical associations and the halo which 
myth has woven around it, would be one of the least 
attractive in the world. 

Mr. Hutchinson had secured rooms at the Olivet, an 
English boarding house, and lie urged me to go there 
before going to a hotel. I was fortunate; — the house 
was full, but a large and pleasant apartment was found 
in the Mission building across the way. 

Our first walk was through the Damascus gate to 
the old town where, in the narrow streets, no carriages 
are allowed. We did not go far, for the sun had set, and. 
judging by the people who passed and the beggars who 
followed us, I felt that a stranger might not be safe 
after dark in that part of the city. The weather was 
perfect, the mornings and evenings were in fact chilly. 
Our rooms were about eight minutes' walk from the 
Jaffa gate, just the right distance away from the city. 

The morning after our arrival we set out, in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson and a guide, to 
get a general idea of the city, calling first at the Ameri- 
can consulate, where letters were awaiting me and n 
cablegram from Little, Brown in regard to publishing 
In Vain. Then we went to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. Although I do not think that the church 
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stands where the crucifixion took place, for that spot in 
the center of the city could never have been on a hill out- 
side the old walls, still the church is of deep interest, 
for millions believe it to be the identical place and be- 
lieve that the tomb which is shown is the one where 
Jesus was laid. The street is very narrow. Xear the 
entrance of the church is a small space where venders of 
rosaries and religious symbols ply their trade. The 
exterior of the building is extremely plain; it lias no 
architectural beauty whatever. Just beyond the thresh- 
old stand Moslem policemen to keep Christians from 
quarreling. The first object of interest is the Stone of 
Unction on which the body of Jesus was anointed for 
burial. Around that slab a large number of pilgrims 
had assembled that morning. Many were sobbing, not 
a few were crying aloud. I noticed that they were Rus- 
sian peasants. For those people, church history is won- 
derfully real. 

Xear the Stone of Unction is the spot where Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, stood while her son's body was be- 
ing anointed for burial. From there we went directly 
to the chapel of the Scpulcher. The space in front of 
the chapel was thronged with people. In advance of us 
many were standing in line, and the line extended far 
behind us. Each person in that line was impatient for 
his turn to come to cross the sacred threshold; many 
were weeping as bitterly as though they were about to 
look, for the last time, upon the body of one very dear 
to them. The chapel is divided into two rooms: the 
first, and larger, represents the spot where the angel 
appeared to Mary, and contains the stone that the angel 
rolled away from the sepulcher; the second is only 
6 feet wide by 7 long. In that small, marble-lined room 
is the tomb of the rich man where the body of Jesus was 
buried. On a platform, 6 feet long and 2 feet wide, is 
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a marble slab which covers the place where His body 
lay. The air was very oppressive, for in that tiny room, 
from the ceiling — which I could reach with my hand — 
forty-three golden lamps are always burning. Thir- 
teen of those lamps belong to the Greeks, thirteen to the 
Latins, thirteen to the Armenians, and four to the 
Copts. There was but a moment to spend in the chapel, 
or at the tomb, for other persons were pressing for- 
ward. We had brought many rosaries for, if placed 
even one second on the marble slab over the tomb, the 
blessing is thought to be infinitely greater than any 
blessing by priest or Pope. Our rosaries were to be 
given to Catholic friends in America — we had just time 
to place them on the slab and take them up again. 

In the church are many chapels and altars, desig- 
nating places connected with the crucifixion and with 
the finding of the true cross. There is a chapel of the 
Apparition, where Jesus appeared to Mary after his 
resurrection; a chapel of the Parted Raiment, over the 
spot where the garments of Jesus were divided among 
the Roman soldiers ; a chapel where Jesus was crowned 
with thorns; another where he was nailed to the cross. 
In the chapel of Crucifixion one can see the Rock of 
Calvary, with the rent made in it by the earthquake 
which occurred at the time of the execution. There is 
the chapel of St. Helena marking the spot where 
Helena, the aged mother of the Emperor Constantine. 
prayed while under her guidance men sought for the 
true cross. Descending fifteen steps the cave is reached 
where the cross was found after having l>een buried, or 
lost sight of, for more than three centuries. But, more 
marvelous than aught else, we have under the roof of 
that church the grave of Adam! the first man created 
by God. 
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Those chapels and altars, too numerous to mention, 
belong to the different churches and to brandies of 
those churches: the Greek, the Latin, the Abyssinian, 
the Armenian — the grave of Adam belongs to the 
Greek church. The division causes so many fierce dis- 
putes that, strange as it may seem, the constant presence 
in the church of an impartial Moslem guard to check 
quarreling and fighting is an absolute necessity. No 
Jew is allowed to cross the threshold of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. 

From the church we went to the hill which Gordon, 
the English scholar, soldier, and traveler, pointed out 
as the hill where, in all probability, the crucifixion took 
place. It is a long, rocky mound, or hillock, a short 
distance beyond the Damascus gate. On one side in the 
rocky foundation of the mound is the cave where the 
prophet Jeremiah is said to have written his 'Lamen- 
tations.' Just across the highway are the quarries of 
King Solomon, where immense blocks of limestone were 
cut for the temple. On the height of the mound there 
is at present a Moslem cemetery. Almost at the foot 
of the hill, on the side toward the city, there is a stony 
space overgrown with bush and bramble, and in the low 
cliff on one side is what is now called the 'Garden tomb* 
or 'Gordon's calvary.' The tomb cut in the rock is small : 
one room with a very low partition. On each side of one 
ot the divisions made by this partition there is a low 
bench or platform of rock; perhaps, intended for the 
resting place of a body, for on one there is a stone 
pillow, the other is un6nished. A number of the schol- 
ars of England, men who have spent much time and 
labor in the study of Judea, are convinced that that is 
the very sepulcher in which the body of Jesus was 
placed after the crucifixion. 

The hill, from the configuration of the cliff on 
the side of the grotto of Jeremiah, might have been 
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called 'Golgotha'— the 'Place of the Skull'— for two 
immense holes in the cliff — cave entrances — not far 
apart, might suggest the eye sockets of a skull. At all 
events that hill is the only place in Jerusalem which 
answers to the description given in the bible. 

The most beautiful building in Jerusalem, and one 
which has few rivals in the world, is the mosque of 
Omar, or the 'Dome of the Rock,' so-called, because it 
was built to protect the rock of the covenant — on the 
very summit of Mount Moriah — for it was there that 
the ark of the covenant rested. It was on that hill, 
which evidently had long been a place for sacrificial 
offerings, that Abraham offered up the ram in place 
of his son Isaac; it was there that Solomon built his 
magnificent temple. For more than a thousand years 
the Jews venerated the spot; for another thousand years 
it has been held sacred by the followers of Mohammed. 
That wonderful, living rock which has been revered for 
twenty centuries is 56 feet long, 40 feet in width, and 
rises 8 feet above the level of the floor of the mosque. 
The mosque is an octagon 155 feet in diameter. The 
dome, of elegant proportions and great beauty, is 96 
feet in height. 

The Jews' 'wailing place' is on the west side of the 
harem enclosure. It is a wall built of huge blocks of 
stone a few of which are beveled. The Jews are con- 
fident that these beveled stones once formed a part of 
the wall enclosing Solomon's temple; hence, the more 
devout go there each Friday afternoon to wail over the 
loss of their temple and their city. It is a curious sight 
to see men and women standing with their faces to a 
wall, sobbing and weeping. Among the wailers there is 
occasionally one who has a copy of the old testament 
and is reading passages from it; there are others who 
with little sticks are pushing into the crevices between 
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the stones prayers written on tiny pieces of paper. A 
narrow dirty street and passage leads to this part of 
the wall. 

I was at the wailing place twice. The second time an 
old man who at first had his face to the wall and was 
praying turned and looked at me. Then, approaching, 
asked who I was; when I gave him my name, he recog- 
nized it, saying that he had heard his son, who was a 
writer, speak of me. I asked the son's name and was 
astonished to find that I was speaking with the father 
of Zangwill, the author of The Ghetto and other Jewish 
novels. He was a pleasant old man. After a short con- 
versation, he told me where his home was and asked me 
to call, and I did so a few days later. I went through 
several narrow streets and then turned into a street oc- 
cupied wholly by Jews; there were small shops on each 
side. I entered the rear yard of a house, ascended an 
outside staircase to the second story, and there in a 
small room, containing little aside from a bed, I found 
Zangwill's father. He gave me a pleasant greeting and 
showed me Jewish books now out of print. He spoke 
of his home in England and of his family, stating that 
much against their wishes he had come to Jerusalem to 
await his death as he thought every devout Jew should 
do if it were possible. The Jews consider that it is a 
fortunate thing to die in Jerusalem and be buried on 
the southern slope of the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
for there Gabriel will appear to blow has trumpet and 
waken the dead. 

As the house where the old man lived was near two 
of the principal synagogues, I visited them. They were 
very dirty, and the air was oppressive. In the second 
synagogue I met a Pole, a student who told me he was 
living in 'the colony' for the purpose of learning Eng- 
lish; his tutor was an English Jew. Wben I spoke of 
the locality as being dirty and unsanitary, he invited me 
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to the house where he was boarding, stating that it was 
as clean as any house in Poland. Out of curiosity I 
went. The owner is a Spanish Jew, the son of a rich 
money changer. The house was, in fact, scrupulously 
clean. From the Jewish colony it is but a short walk 
to the tower of David, one of the oldest and strongest 
towers of the walls of Jerusalem. From the top of the 
tower there is a fine view of the city and the country 
around. 

A day or two later we went to Bethlehem. The 
weather was superb, and the ride was enjoyable. The 
highway crosses the valley of Ilinnom and passes near 
the hill of Evil Counsel; the tomb of Rachel, a small 
structure with a whitewashed dome, marks the spot 
where Benjamin was born and his mother died. Near-by 
is the place where Judas hanged himself; the country 
house of Caiaphas, the high priest; the well where the 
wise men, stooping to draw water, saw the star and 
followed till it stood over where the young Child was. 
In the distance is the place whence Saul went out to 
search for the asses gone astray on the hills. The field 
was pointed out where sowers refused to give Jesus of 
the peas and beans which they were planting, and he 
turned the peas and beans to stones. As we passed, 
boys rushed after the carriage begging us to buy some 
of those very stones, which they said they had just found 
in the field.' 

Bethlehem is picturesquely situated on the east and 
northeast side of the ridge of a hill running east and 
west. On the north and on the south of the hill there 
is a deep valley. The low. flat-roofed houses and the 
gray olive trees so blend with the Jura limestone of the 
hill that at a distance the only building which stands out 
distinctly is the Church of Nativity, the oldest Christian 
church in the world. As we approached the city where 
David was made king of Israel, we were assailed by a 
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mob of beggars and venders of olive wood, rosaries of 
ivory, crosses, and trinkets of various kinds. They were 
so disagreeably persistent that without spending any 
time in the town we went to the church, leaving our 
tormentors behind to victimize other travelers. The 
edifice is not unusually high, but it occupies a very large 
space of ground. There, as in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, Mohammedan soldiers are stationed to keep 
peace between Christians, for certain parts of the build- 
ing belong respectively to the Greek church, the Latin, 
and the Armenian. Each church fears encroachment 
and is quick to guard its rights. Descending a flight 
of steps and going through a narrow passage we reached 
the grotto of Nativity which 1,900 years ago was, per- 
haps, a cave used as a stable. It is now lined with marble, 
and a silver star marks the place where the manger 
stood. Lamps, which arc ever kept burning, illuminate 
the grotto and the altar. Near the grotto of Nativity 
is the tomb of St. Jerome, who died in 420, and the 
room, or rather cave, where while enduring hardship 
and privation, he made his name immortal by trans- 
lating the books of the old testament into Latin. The 
imagination of the early fathers and, perhaps, tradition, 
connected each event which could have possibly oc- 
curred at the birth and childhood of Jesus with some 
particular spot. Hence, we are shown the place where 
the ass was tethered; the Milk grotto where Mary 
nursed the young child; the fountain where she washed 
its clothes; and the place where the three wise men knelt. 
Upon leaving the church we went to the edge of the 
(own and. looking from the hill into the valley below, 
saw the fields where Ruth, the widow of Mahlon, to 
gain the favor of Boaz. the rich kinsman of her husband, 
gleaned after his reapers. She became his wife, 'and 
Boaz begat Obed. and Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse 
begat David.' king of Israel. 
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March l " I finished the preface to In Fain, for by 
early rising, though I devoted a good deal of time to 
sight-seeing, I found a few hours each day for writing. 
The following morning, in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutchinson, we started for one of the most interesting 
trips it is possible to make, though, owing to barren 
hills, dusty roads, and great heat, it is wearisome and at 
times monotonous — the trip to Jericho, the Jordan, and 
the Dead sea. Bethany, the first place we pass, Is a 
wretched, little hamlet on the eastern slope of the Mount 
of Olives, a mile and three quarters from Jerusalem. 
There we halted long enough to visit the house of Mary 
and Martha, and that of Simon the Leper, as well as 
the tomb of Lazarus, though we did so with great dis- 
comfort. The children and youth there are wild. Their 
demands for backsheesh could not be satisfied; the more 
we gave, the more persistently they followed us. On the 
hill opposite the hamlet Martha met Jesus and told him 
of Lazarus 1 death. A large convent has been built on 
the spot where that meeting took place. Not far away 
is the well of the Apostles. 

After winding around barren hills for an hour or 
more, we reached a roadside inn, supposed to stand 
where once stood the inn to which the Good Samaritan 
brought the wounded man and ministered unto him. 
We passed the deep ravine where Elijah dwelt by the 
brook Cheritb. and was fed by the ravens. Near the end 
of that ravine we leave the Judean hills and enter the 
valley of the Jordan, a valley which is from seven to 
twelve miles wide and extends from the source of the 
Jordan, the only big river in Palestine, to the Dead sea. 
A short distance from the roadside we saw a hundred 
men, or more, moving around swiftly. We could not 
imagine what was taking place. Mr. Hutchinson sug- 
gested that we had come upon a crowd of whirling 
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dervishes. On making inquiries we discovered that those 
men were employed by government to destroy the lo- 
custs that had recently appeared in vast numbers in 
that locality. 

We reached the Jordan hotel in Jericho at midday, 
just in time for luncheon. The hotel was crowded with 
travelers. A large party, personally conducted, was 
a few minutes in advance of us; another party had been 
to the Jordan and had stopped at Jericho for luncheon. 
Tents had been erected to accommodate those for whom 
there was no room in the hotel. Three or four small 
hotels, a Russian hospice, a Mohammedan mosque, and 
a group of Bedouin huts compose modern Jericho, and 
hack by the hills a few huts mark the site of ancient 
Jericho, a city which for 2,000 years was celebrated for 
its magnificence and wealth. It is impossible to under- 
stand how there could have been a great and flourishing 
city in that narrow arid valley. But we are told that 
the walls of the city were so broad that houses were 
built on them; that it was world -renowned for its pal- 
aces, gardens, and palm groves. So beautiful was it in 
Roman times that Antony thought it a fitting present 
for Cleopatra, his fastidious mistress. In the vast am- 
phitheater of Jericho the news of Herod's death was an- 
nounced to an assembled multitude. Today, on the site 
of that erstwhile great city, there is nothing except a 
Mohammedan tower and the huts of a score or more of 
ragged Bedouins and Arabs. 

At two o'clock we started for the Jordan and the 
Dead sea, a long, slow ride across an arid, undulating 
plain. Seen from a distance, the Dead sea looks like a 
small lake with low hills on one side. A blue haze is on 
the hills; the water of the lake as beautifully blue, restful 
for eyes weary of gazing at sandy expanses. But the 
truth of the words: 
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Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hut;, 

is fully illustrated there. I think that in the whole 
world there are few places, if any, so dreary and desolate 
as the Dead sea and the Jordan. The sea fills the deep- 
est known depression on the surface of the earth. It is 
seven times saltier than the ocean. On its sterile shores 
only dead things are found: locusts which have touched 
the bitter water, fish which have been borne by the 
Jordan into this death-dealing sea. No living thing is 
ever found in its waters or is washed ashore by its waves. 
The low hills, which, seen from a distance, are tinted 
with blue, are sandy, rocky ridges — nothing more. The 
atmosphere, even in early spring, is oppressively hot 
and debilitating. 

The place is pointed out where Lot's wife was turned 
to salt, and the transformation no longer seems a mir- 
acle. It is undoubtedly a myth survival, for in primitive 
times many a myth must have originated in that region. 
We picked up a few dead, salt-preserved locusts for a 
souvenir and with pleasure left the place of desolation. 
Disappointment awaited us at the Jordan. That river 
of such great biblical interest is not a majestic river, but 
a stream from thirty to forty feet in width. Nor are 
its waters clear and beautiful. On the contrary, as the 
river nears its dreary destination it is dark with mud. 
The pool where Jesus was baptized of John is some dis- 
tance from the Dead sea ; willows and bushes growing 
along the bank hide the whole river, except the pool. 
The opposite bank, the boundary of the Promised Land, 
is formed by a line of rock, a few feet in height, that 
looks like layers of sand. 

To the pool thousands of pilgrims go each year to be 
baptized or immersed in its waters. In most cases it is 
an event to which they have been looking forward for 
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years and will remember till death. Russian pilgrims 
bring a white robe to wear when they enter that sacred 
pool; they take it back to their native land and, when 
death comes, it is used for their shroud. It is an interest- 
ing sight to see a group of Russians approach the stream 
where Jesus was baptized; they walk slowly and sol- 
emnly across the sandy plain chanting beautiful an- 
thems. The aged ride on horses or donkeys, or drag 
along with the aid of a staff. Old and young seem radi- 
antly happy. There, or near there, Elijah smote the 
waters and crossed on dry land and not far from the 
bank he went up by a whirlwind to heaven. On that side 
of the river the arid plain gradually rises till it comes 
to the foothills of the mountains of Moab some nine 
miles away. 

It was evening when we reached the hotel in Jericho. 
Our dinner was served in a tent, by lamplight. In the 
morning we obtained photographs of the village and 
the Mount of Temptation, not far away, and later re- 
turned to Jerusalem. The long ride seemed short, for 
we were speaking of the places we had seen, the knowl- 
edge we had gained since the morning of the previous 
day, and of the vast indescribable difference between 
imagination and reality. 

March 12 a cold wave swept over Jerusalem. A fire 
made our apartment comfortable, and we sat at home all 
day at work on Knights of the Cross. In the evening 
an old, Scotch woman from Aberdeen invited us to 
Howard's hotel to listen to Sir Charles Wilson's lecture 
on Jerusalem, a lecture well written and well delivered. 
The next day I visited the 'American colony,' an insti- 
tution where many nations are represented. It is called 
'American' because its founder, Mrs. Stafford, was a 
Chicago woman. In the colony about 120 people live as 
in one large family. I found them pleasant, intelligent, 
and very useful people. One member of the colony, a 
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young man from Kentucky, did some excellent pho- 
tographic work for me, work which I could not get done 
elsewhere in Jerusalem. I was told that the members 
of this peculiar institution were exceedingly kind to the 
poor of all religions, Mohammedan as well as Christian. 

Guests at the Olivet came and went. Few travelers 
remain in Jerusalem more than a week. One day we 
were pleasantly surprised to see sitting at the opposite 
side of the dinner table our Cairo acquaintances, Mr. 
and Mrs. Payge. He looked tired and worn but was 
planning farther journeys. I was at work and did not 
hurry sight-seeing. Our rooms were very pleasant. 
From the windows on one side we could see the Mount 
of Olives, the Russian tower, and a portion of the city; 
from those on the other side the Garden tomb and the 
hill. 

March 24 I witnessed an interesting ceremony. In 
company with the Russian consul and 280 peasants, I 
went to the Greek church of the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
to be present at 'the washing of feet.' At seven o'clock 
in the morning we were on the hill occupied by the Rus- 
sian church, and the hospice which has been built to 
house the peasants, free of charge, during their stay in 
Jerusalem. There was a large assembly of peasants 
from all parts of the Russian empire. I spoke with 
many of them. Some were from Moscow and the north; 
others were from the foothills of the Caucasus. Meeting 
two aged women I asked one where her home was and. 
when she answered: 'In the government of Kostroma,' 
the other said: 'We have flown together, like birds, 
from every part of the Russian land. We have come at 
the call of the Lord.' 

Xot a small part of my enjoyment that day came 
from the fact that I was able to converse with those 
devout men and women in their own language, and 
learn their individual reasons for starting on such a 
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long, and for them, difficult and perilous pilgrimage. 
1 found that in many cases the journey was the result 
of a vow made when some loved child, or parent, was 
very ill: 'When my mother was sick unto death, I 
promised God that, if he would spare her life, I would 
come to Jerusalem and pray before His tomb'; 'When 
I thought my child was dying, I told God that, if he 
would let her live, I would make a pilgrimage to Holy 
Jerusalem, lie on the ground as a cross, and thank Him/ 
Many of the aged had come to dress in their shroud and 
enter the Jordan where Jesus was baptized, that at the 
resurrection they might appear in a robe washed white 
by the waters of the sacred river. 

From the hill to the Greek church it was one con- 
tinued conflict with beggars. Such apparently wretched 
human beings I have never seen ; rags, nakedness, filth 
of clothes, of face, and of hands. Many were lying 
prostrate in the middle of the road, holding up tin dishes 
and calling out in Russian, learned for those occasions. 
'For the sake of Christ! 1 Others pushed into the pro- 
cession, screaming, crying, and imploring. They were 
Arabs and Bedouins, natives of the country, profes- 
sional beggars. I got separated from the consul and the 
Montenegrin guard, for they were trying to keep order 
in the procession and hurry it forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible, for Russian peasants think that it is a sin to re- 
fuse alms to God's poor, and they are slow to compre- 
hend that a person who asks in the name of Christ is a 
deceiver. They failed to see that when they had passed 
a man lying in the road, apparently helpless, he sprang 
up and ran forward to beg again. It was a thing to be 
lived through. The wretched crowd followed to the 
very entrance of the church grounds. Inside of the 
court, matting and carpeting had been spread on the 
ground, and there were benches where the pilgrims 
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could rest. When they were seated, servants came with 
baskets from which they gave each man and woman a 
large handful of raisins, then each was given a cup of 
wine, and later a cup of coffee. 

I was conducted to a room and given a seat by a 
window looking into the court. There were several 
guests in the room, among others a Moscow banker, 
and I found that he knew a number of my friends in 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. After the pilgrims had 
rested for a time, they were conducted to two large 
rooms with benches along the walls. The first room was 
for men, the second for women. I was given a seat which 
commanded a view of both rooms. The men removed 
their boots and stockings ; or, if instead of wearing stock- 
ings, they had their feet "wrapped in cloth, they un- 
wrapped them. A priest entered followed by a man 
bearing a large bowl and pitcher; he had also soap and 
towels. The priest knelt by the pilgrim nearest the door 
and took his feet in his hands. Water was poured from 
the pitcher onto the pilgrim's feet, the priest rubl>ed 
soap on them, washed them with his hands, wiped them 
dry, then putting his lips near them made the motion of 
kissing. That ceremony he repeated over the feet of 
each male pilgrim. Then a flask of rose water was 
brought and a little of the water poured on the hands of 
each man, and with it he wet his face. In place of the 
washing of feet the women had water poured on their 
hands and later rose water with which they wet their 
faces. 

During this ceremony priests and choristers were 
singing. At the conclusion the priest spoke a few words 
of counsel and asked a blessing. Then the pilgrims went 
to the church for mass. From mass they were to go to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchcr where all, who had 
sufficient strength, were to remain until the following 
morning. I went to the patriarch who received me very 
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cordially. Confect and wine were brought. A spoonful 
of the confect must be taken, then the spoon put in a 
glass of water which is on the tray. The wine cannot be 
refused. That ceremony over, Turkish coffee was 
served. 

The patriarch, though a well read man, knew only 
his own language, Greek. In speaking about the condi- 
tion of the Greek and Catholic churches, he said that 
they could unite were it not for the Pope. If the Pope 
was simply the most distinguished official m the church, 
a man who did not try to usurp supreme worldly and 
divine authority, the Greek and Catholic churches could 
become one and work together for the advancement of 
Christianity. He spoke long and interestingly about the 
peculiar condition of Christian, churches in Mohamme- 
dan countries, especially in Palestine. 

A few days later arrangements were made for me 
to witness the ceremonies of the Jewish Passover. When 
we went to the house of the Palestine by whom I was 
to be received as a guest, he did not wish me to remain. 
He had supposed that I was a .Tew, not a Gentile; hence, 
we went to the home of a German Jew, who received us 
cordially. We were given seats in a large dining room. 
The family of my host were seated around a table on 
which there were plates full of large wafers of un- 
leavened bread. The lamb of the Passover was repre- 
sented by a bone on a platter in the center of the table. 
First a glass of wine was served to each member of the 
family and to us as guests. Then the master of the house 
began, in a chanting voice, to read the Chaldee regula- 
tions for the Passover. Kvery ceremony was in com- 
memoration of the flight from Egypt. Slices of cucum- 
ber and a bowl of salt water were passed. A piece of the 
cucumber was to be taken on a fork, dipped into the 
howl, then taken in the fingers and eaten. That repre- 
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sented the 'herbs of the earth/ The bitter herbs were 
represented by pieces of horseradish; a concoction of 
spices represented the bricks. After all present had par- 
taken of those dishes, unleavened bread was passed 
around, the master of the house still reading. The cere- 
mony was very instructive. 

The 25 ,h of March 1 began work on Sport in Somali- 
land and finished it on the 30 ,b . It was not an easy task 
for the Polish manuscript lacked finish, was hurriedly 
written. In company with Mr. and Mrs. Payge we vis- 
ited a Mohammedan school of 300 pupils. Of the twelve 
teachers five were from the American colony. Moham- 
medan children are not handsome. I did not see one at- 
tractive face, but they were as far advanced in their 
studies as American children of their ages would be. 

From the Moslem school we went to the Convent of 
Zion, a French Catholic institution, occupying the site 
of Herod's house. While excavating for the founda- 
tion of the building, the hall of judgment was discov- 
ered, the room where Jesus was condemned. Fifteen 
feet under earth and rubbish, pavement stones, so large 
and solid that they will endure for the ages, were un- 
earthed. On some of the stones games were marked out, 
a fact 'which proved beyond a doubt/ that that was the 
hall of judgment, for in the scriptures it is stated that 
the soldiers were playing games. There is also an arch, 
and the two stone seats where the judges sat. 

About this time an incident occurred which led to 
my obtaining many facts relative to the American col- 
ony. Mr. Payge, when calling on the American consul, 
chanced to speak of the colony. The consul told him 
that it was made up of a wretched lot of free lovers, 
persons beneath the respect of any man or woman. 
Mr. Payge was angry. He and his wife had spent con- 
siderable time at the colony; they had found its mem- 
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bers friendly, intelligent, and evidently highly esteemed 
by the native people. He thought it unchristian for an 
American to thus assail Americans in a foreign land. A 
clergyman himself, he was incensed that the consul, a 
clergyman, should make such a statement unless he was 
able to appear in a court of justice and prove its truth. 
In spite of rain he and his wife went directly to the 
colony and made arrangements to remain there till they 
left Jerusalem. One evening we called on them, and 
were told in detail why some of the so-called religious 
Americans in Palestine attacked the colony. It was 
stated that the man at the head of the board of mis- 
sions had an opportunity to sell the American cemetery, 
where the dead of the colony were buried, to the German 
Catholics, who, naturally, were anxious to get that piece 
of land on Mount Zion. The man, wanting to obtain 
funds, sold it. Knowing that the colony would refuse to 
give up the cemetery, that they would appeal to gov- 
ernment, and there was a Mohammedan law forbidding 
the sale of a cemetery, he had the graves opened in the 
night and the bodies removed to the English cemetery. 
The colony knew nothing about the removal till it was 
over. When they discovered that the graves of their 
children and of others near and dear to them had been 
desecrated, the bodies taken up, packed into boxes thirty 
inches loncj to do which they were broken and dismem- 
bered with pickaxes by a so-called missionary who was 
present to oversee the wicked work, they were in des- 
pair. They sent a complaint to Washington. Nothing 
was done; they were few in number, and the Protestants 
were many. 

I talked with the Russian consul about that evil 
deed, and he confirmed many of the statements made by 
the colony. He had assisted a Russian subject, a mem- 
ber of the colony, in searching for his dead after the 
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secret removal. What money would have induced real 
Christians to sell a piece of land on Mount Zion ? Had 
they believed in what they preached that spot would 
have been held sacred, beyond barter. Later the mem- 
bers of the colony gave me, in writing, a full account 
of this desecration and of the persecution which they 
had suffered at the hands of 'missionaries* and consuls, 
who needed the influence of the home church. 

The last week of March and the first two weeks of 
April rain fell frequently. The mornings and evenings 
were so chilly that a fire was necessary. Notwithstand- 
ing this, several of the missionaries, ladies, who had been 
at the Olivet house, camped on the Mount of Olives for 
Easter. During the weeks spent in Jerusalem we met 
many pleasant persons: a Quaker member of the Eng- 
lish parliament, a scholar, as well as a politician; Mr. 
Nies of Brookline, a gentleman who was studying 
Arabic preparatory to making extensive excavations in 
Palestine; Tristram Ellis, an English artist; Miss 
Tench, an authoress, whose home was in Ceylon; Miss 
Hope from London, a lady greatly interested in the 
Garden tomb; Miss Davidson, deaconess of the Scotch 
church in Edinburgh; Miss Martin, a bright American 
girl graduated from Wellesley; Mrs. Brown and daugh- 
ters from Glasgow; and others. 

One evening at the supper table 1 listened to an 
amusing discussion between Mrs. Brown and Miss 
Hope. Miss Hope stated that the Prophet Jeremiah 
and his followers went to Ireland and that probably the 
Irish were descended from them. Mrs. Brown, knowing 
that the Scotch and Irish are of the same origin, re- 
sented the idea, was angry that anyone should suggest 
that it was possible that the Irish and Scotch were de- 
scended from Jews. She asked for proof that the pro- 
phet was ever in Ireland. An English woman who was 
listening to the conversation, said: 'I am afraid people 
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are rather peculiar in their beliefs. Jesus was a Jew, 
horn of a Jewish mother. It is stated in the bible that 
Jews are God's chosen people. All the Scotch and the 
English missionaries in Palestine are working for Jews, 
yet there is not one person among them who would not 
lie angry and resentful if it were hinted that even in 
remote times, their ancestors had a drop of Jewish 
blood/ 

One of the physicians of Jerusalem was a Pole, but 
he was a German subject and proud of being so; he 
apparently disliked his own country and countrymen. 
I had never before met a Pole who, no matter where he 
was born, was not at heart a Pole. 

When bright weather came again, we spent a day on 
the Mount of Olives, which is on the eastern side of 
Jerusalem. The mount is not more than 300 feet higher 
than the temple area inside the city, but the deep narrow 
ravine of the Kidron makes it seem much higher. It is 
something over a mile in length. From the summit, 
looking toward the east, is seen a country of low, bar- 
ren hills; in the distance, the Dead sea and the Jordan, 
and beyond them the mountains of Moab. On the west 
is the walled city separated from the mount by the 
valley of the Kidron, often called the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. On the city side of the ravine are cemeteries — 
many graves and many tombs. 

There is no place in Palestine so associated with 
events in the life of Jesus as the Mount of Olives, and 
fortunately there is no doubt of its authenticity. In 
form it must be today as it has been for thousands of 
years, but 1,900 years ago it was fertile, and on it there 
were palm trees and olive groves. There are a few olive 
groves yet, but palm trees have disappeared. On the 
summit of the mount is the Church of Ascension, the 
Russian tower, and a few other buildings. Near the 
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tower lived a Russian priest, a kindly old man, who 
had duties connected with the Russian pilgrims who 
visited the lull. 

Wishing to get a view of the city and surrounding 
country from the top of the tower, I sent to the Ameri- 
can colony for their photographer, 'Brother Elijah,* a 
Jew from India. Meanwhile, we drank tea with the 
priest, and he told me many interesting things regard- 
ing the pilgrims and life in Jerusalem. After getting 
the photographs, we went to the Garden of Gethsemane 
on the eastern slope of the Mount of Olives, not far 
above the valley of Kidron. Possibly, the walled-in 
area, ornamented with walks and flowers, and cared for 
by a Franciscan monk, is the real garden to which Jesus 
went so often. It does not matter, for we know the 
garden must have been near-by. Not far from Geth- 
semane is a beautiful, though small, Russian church. 

As we drove around the hill on our way to the Olivet. 
1 saw a man plowing with two heifers — as described in 
the bible — and another man plowing with a cow and a 
donkey. The plow was a very primitive implement. It 
is pleasant to know that there are places in the world 
where the wheels of progress turn slowly. Mount Zion, 
which rises just above the market place of the city, does 
not harmonize with the Mount of Zion created by im- 
agination. There are a number of churches on the hill. 
The largest, the Church of St. James, belongs to the 
Armenians. In the church are three large stones, 'the 
stones which Jesus stood on when he was baptized in the 
Jordan.' The Syrians have a church on Mount Zion. 
We were shown the room in which the Last Supper was 
eaten and not far away the tomb of David. 

One beautiful morning in April we drove to Am 
Kerem, the birthplace of John the Baptist, five miles 
from Jerusalem. I invited Pan Antoshevski, a Pole, to 
go with us. and also Mr. Frazer, a clergyman from 
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Brazil, Indiana. The ride was enjoyable. In the days 
of Mary and Klizabeth the country over which we 
passed was 'the hill country/ It is still the hill country. 
A large Catholic church occupies the site of Elizabeth's 
house, the house where Mary, the bride, came to visit her 
cousin and talk with her of the joy of approaching 
motherhood. The priests in charge of the church are 
Spaniards. I had a letter of introduction, and they 
received us cordially. From the church we went to a 
Catholic monastery not far away. The priests there 
were Poles, and we were entertained with pleasant con- 
versation, food, and drink. Afterward we went to the 
hill opposite, on the side of which a certain number of 
religious Russian women have established a settlement. 
Their whitewashed cottages, almost hidden by a wealth 
of vines and flowers, make the place attractive. Calling 
at one of the houses, I asked in Russian the privilege of 

photographing the Catholic building from the garden 
near-by. The mistress of the house was at once very 
friendly, and later she invited us into her little cottage 
for a cup of coffee. 

On the way down the hill we came to a small arbor 
where tea was being served from a Russian samovar. 
Three or four bright-eyed? rugged -looking Bulgarian 
pilgrims (women) were sitting near. To find from what 
part of Bulgaria they came, I invited them to have a 
glass of tea with us; they were pleased and at once be- 
came talkative. Their home, I found, was not far from 
the Shipka pass. While we were in the arbor, I met a 
Russian peasant from Tomsk, Siberia, and a Cossack 
from Poltava. 

That evening the Russian consul invited us to go 
with him the following day to witness the ceremony of 
ihe Mohammedans starting for the tomb of Moses to 
observe the feast of the Nebi Musa (the Prophet 
Moses). To have the tomb more convenient for those 
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pilgrimages the Moslems have moved it from Mount 
Nebo to a hill midway between the Dead sea and Je- 
rusalem. In the morning we drove to the valley of 
.Tehoshaphat and went into the garden of the Francis- 
can monastery, where we had a fine view of the hill op- 
posite. Perhaps 30,000 spectators, mostly Arabs and 
Jews, had assembled outside the walls of the city and 
along the road leading into the valley. The procession 
was not large but it was tremendously active. There 
was dancing, sword practice, firing of pistols, screaming 
and shouting. As the procession spread over the road, 
people scattered before it, for the men appeared to be 
dangerously insane. All this was done to show religious 
fervor and enthusiasm. 

When the procession had passed and most of the 
spectators had followed it, we went to the Garden of 
Gethsemane where the caretaker, an old monk, pointed 
out the descendant of the tree under which Jesus stood 
when betrayed. He gave us flowers, small and very red. 
which lie called 'Drops of Blood.* Afterward we visited 
the Russian church above the garden. 

Our next journey was to Hebron. Contemporary 
with Sodom and Gomorrah it is one of the oldest, still 
existing, towns in the world. Abraham upon his return 
from Egypt, nearly 4,000 years ago, made Hebron his 
home. There he died, and his body was placed in the 
cave which, when Sarah died, he had purchased of 
Ephron the Hittite to serve as a family sepuleher. In 
that cave, later on, was placed the body of Isaac, Abra- 
ham's son, and also that of Jacob, his grandson. Jacob 
died in Egypt, and his body was embalmed after the 
manner of the Egyptians; hence, undoubtedly, it is to- 
day as when brought to Hebron. 

But the sepuleher of Abraham is covered by a Mo- 
hammedan mosque which no Christian is permitted to 
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enter, for the tomb of the 'Friend of God' is held sacred 
by the Moslems. There is no country in the world where 
the effects of religious fanaticism can be seen so plainly 
as in Palestine; Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
believe in God, but no Christian, or Jew, without an 
order from the sultan, can stand by the tomb of Abra- 
ham; no Jew can cross the threshold of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher. To prevent bloody battles among 
the followers of Jesus in their most revered sanctuaries, 
a Moslem guard must ever be on watch. 

Hebron is picturesquely situated in a narrow valley 
between the Judcan hills. In the vicinity there are many 
tig trees and vineyards. It was April. The hills were 
green and dotted with beautiful wild flowers; the dark 
red Jerusalem poppy was in blossom. The 'country 
round about Hebron is more productive than any other 
part of Palestine though even there there is much 
worthless land. The streets of the town are so narrow 
that many are gloomy and dark. Xear the mosque, in 
an open square, there is an ancient reservoir constructed 
of immense blocks of hewn stone. The reservoir was 
built either during the first seven years of David's 
reign, when Hebron was his capital, or earlier. For in 
the bible it is stated that King David had the assassins 
of Ish-bosheth, the son of Saul, slain and their hands 
and feet hung over the pool of Hebron. As there is no 
other reservoir, or ruin of a reservoir, in Hebron or in 
the vicinity, archeologists are positive that this is the 
identical pool mentioned in the 'Book of Samuel.' At 
present the population of the city numbers about 15,000. 
There are a few hundred Jews, and a score, perhaps, of 
Christian families; the rest of the population are fa- 
natical Moslems, often unfriendly and rude to strang- 
ers. 

As we entered the town, boys began to throw stones 
at us, but an old man who was sitting at the edge of the 
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pool stopped them quickly, and gave me permission to 
use a kodak. Half an hour's walk brought us to an old 
gnarled tree — Abraham's oak. Near-by is a Russian 
hospice in charge of a Greek woman. The heat was in- 
tense, and the walk back to the town wearisome. I asked 
my Arab driver, who had been obliging enough to act .as 
guide, if there was any place where we could get a cup 
of tea. 'Yes, there is an English boarding house.' The 
boarding house was the Christian alliance mission build- 
ing, with a Scotchman and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Mur- 
ray, in charge. Why the alliance should maintain an 
establishment in Hebron, where they can make no con- 
verts, is a mystery to me. At first it seemed as though 
wayfarers were not welcome. But later, something 
opened their hearts, possibly my knowledge of Scotland 
and the Keltic language, for though at first there was 
'nothing in the house to eat or drink,' a cup of tea, a 
couple of eggs, and bread and butter came from some- 
where. We were grateful, and I wished to pay for food 
and trouble. This I could not do but I could give wha,t 
I liked 'for the cause.' We were refreshed, and I was 
willing to give. 

I wished to see Jericho again, so the afternoon fol- 
lowing my return from Hebron we started with three 
horses and with a driver with whom I could talk, for 
he spoke Arabic. I was to spend the night at the Good 
Samaritan's inn and go early in the morning to the mon- 
astery of St. George in the canyon of the Cherith, and 
thence to Jericho. For some reason the driver had 
been unwilling to start in the afternoon. He insisted 
that darkness would overtake us. When we were on the 
road, in spite of the heat, he drove so rapidly that I 
was alarmed lest the horses should give out. We reached 
the place an hour before sunset. There were no beds in 
this, so-called, 'inn.' When night came our blankets 
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were arrayed on benches, and we tried to sleep, but it 
was impossible. We were on the road again by six in 
the morning. When we came to the path leading into 
the canyon, I told our driver to go slowly to the end 
of the ravine and wait for us there. The descent, a thou- 
sand feet, is very precipitous; hence, the path winds 
around making the walk long. There seemed to be no 
air in motion. We were nearly exhausted when we 
reached the opposite side of the river. 

In the monastery everything was in disorder, car- 
penters were at work on repairs. The monks, however. 
received us hospitably. Tea was served, and we were 
invited to remain a day or two and give them an oppor- 
tunity to show us the caves and other interesting places 
in the canyon. When I could not do so, fearing that I 
might get astray and make the walk longer than neces- 
sary, they sent a man to conduct us to the end of the 
gorge. We were soon weary. The hot rays of the sun 
beat down upon us all the way. The canyon is narrow 
and rocky. At places, high up in the face of the almost 
perpendicular cliff, there are caves, or deep holes. Lad- 
ders, fastened to the rock, lead to those caves where 
monks live, sometimes for months. 

When at last we came to the end of the gorge, our 
carriage was not there. In the terrible heat and dust we 
walked on and on, thinking whenever the road was hid- 
den from view, that just around the turn we would see 
the carriage. In this way, suffering greatly, we dragged 
on until we reached Jericho, a distance of four miles. 
Xeither the carriage nor the driver were at the hotel, 
and I was about to send a man to search for them when 
the driver appeared with the report that the third horse 
was dead — had died on the road. This seemed incredi- 
ble. I asked where he left the body. He had rolled it 
over into the canyon. I talked with the proprietor of the 
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hotel, and he said that possibly the man told the truth, 
for horses in Jerusalem were always on the verge of 
death from starvation, and it frequently happened that 
one died on the road to Jericho. 

The journey back to Jerusalem was difficult for two 
horses. At the Apostle's fountain I was afraid one of 
them would die. I walked the greater part of the way, 
notwithstanding that the driver wanted to give every- 
one whom we met 'a lift/ Once he invited a strong, 
burly negro to ride. I objected firmly, but it made no 
difference. Only when Mrs. Curtin and I got out of the 
carriage, and I said that we would walk into Jerusalem, 
did the negro get down from the box. The driver as- 
serted that the carriage was his, and the horses were his; 
if he wished to kill them, he had the right to do so. He 
was angry and ugly. I threatened him with the law 
which protected foreigners though in my heart I had 
small faith in that law. At last he drove on leaving 
the negro behind. 

The next morning I sent for the owner of the horses 
to reproach him for keeping such a heartless brute in 
his employ and to hear what he had to say regarding 
the dead horse. To my astonishment he met me with a 
smile and began at once to tell what a trick the driver 
had played on me— the third horse had reached the 
stable. When we left the carriage, the driver went on till 
he met a friend who was going to Bethlehem. The third 
horse was unharnessed, and the friend, in place of mak- 
ing the journey on foot, made it on horseback. The 
driver, thinking that I would insist on seeing the dead 
horse he was going to tell me about, decided not to wait 
at the canyon but to tell me the story in Jericho. Though 
in strong words I told the owner that nothing could be 
gained, but much lost, by treachery and lying. I think in 
his heart he commended the cunning of his employee 
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April 26'", with the Russian consul, the Russian am- 
bassador to Rome, and a number of Russian ladies and 
gentlemen we witnessed the washing of feet which al- 
ways takes place the Thursday before Easter in the 
court, or open space, in front of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. Our party was conducted by three Hunga- 
rian guards, dressed in the elaborately embroidered cos- 
tume of their country. We had seats on the roof of a 
building opposite the entrance to the church. A carpeted 
platform stood in the space below; there was an elevated 
chair at one end and benches on the sides. The archi- 
mandrite of the Greek church, in rich vestments, as- 
cended the platform, followed by twelve bishops, repre- 
senting the twelve apostles. The archimandrite occupied 
the chair, the bishops, six on a side, sat on the benches. A 
Greek service was read by a priest. Then the archi- 
mandrite laid aside his robe and crown and girded him- 
self with a towel. An attendant brought a basin, towels, 
and an ewer with water and, as he poured from the ewer 
onto the naked feet of an apostle, the archimandrite 
washed and wiped them. The ceremony was long but 
interesting. The whole space, and every roof and win- 
dow commanding a view, was crowded — even the belfry 
and the window sills of the church. Wherever it was pos- 
sible for a man to hold on, a man was there. 

In the evening we were at a reception given by the 
Russian consul. Many well known people were present: 
the Russian ambassador to Rome, Admiral Skrydoff; 
Prince Sheremetyeff from the Caucasus; BobrofF, con- 
sul at Beirut; Yakovleff, a Russian from Moscow, 
whom I knew in the old time; Koyander, the consul 
general and diplomatic agent at Cairo; Sir Charles 
Wilson; the Spanish consul; and most of the foreign 
consuls present in Jerusalem. It was a very enjoyable 
evening. 



XL VI 

Sojourn in Wales and Ireland 

We left Jerusalem May 2"* bearing with us the 
good wishes of the many friends who were at the sta- 
tion to see us off. 

In the hotel at Jaffa I noticed a peculiar thing: 
the rooms instead of being numbered are named Dan, 
Samuel, etc. The novelty of this amused us immensely. 
Our steamer, the Senegal, remained one day in Port 
Said; a second day was spent in Alexandria, giving us 
an opportunity to see more of the city than we saw 
when on the way to Cairo. At the beginning of the 
Christian era Alexandria was one of the largest cities 
of the world. Forty b.c. it was the home of Cleopatra, 
the peerless qxieen of Egypt, whose beauty held captive 
the great conquerors of that day. It was for centuries 
the seat of Grecian learning. The scholars and philoso- 
phers of its Serapeum were renowned in Rome and 
Athens. Today it is simply a commercial town. But I 
think the time will come when again it will be a great 
city, for it is the entrance to Africa, the gateway to 

Egypt- 

The steamer was several hours over four days mak- 
ing the trip from Alexandria to Marseille. It was a rest- 
ful journey away from donkeys, camels, Arabs, and 
beggars. It is agreeable to see and know the Holy 
Land but it is good to get away from it. The deceit 
and treachery of the Arabs and Bedouins, the misery of 
the lower class, many of whom carry around on their 
backs an incredible amount of dirt and rags, is depress- 
ing. 

758 
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The cabin passengers on the steamer were Scotch 
and English missionaries returning from different 
points in the East; a pasha with his wife and nine chil- 
dren; two young men on their way home from the 
Sudan; Miss Hope, granddaughter of the Earl of 
Westmeath; Mrs. Batchclor, the wife of a judge in 
Cairo; and Mrs. Hussy, a descendant of Bryan O'Rhue. 
Mrs. Hussy was a social person; she knew Ireland per- 
fectly. In speaking about the superstitions of Ireland 
and Scotland, she related a curious incident. Two fun- 
eral processions, one bearing an old man to his grave. 
the other a young man of twenty, were coming toward 
the same crossroad from different directions. When in 
sight of each other, they began to run. Each procession 
made the greatest effort possible to reach the crossroad 
first, but they arrived at the same moment. Then a battle 
ensued to decide which should be the first to put down 
the coffin containing their dead and kneeling say a 
prayer around it. That would decide which procession 
would reach the churchyard first. When asked why they 
were quarreling at such a time, the chief mourner in the 
procession carrying the old man. said: 'To get to the 
churchyard first. How could my father be a water- 
carrier for a boy of twenty?' The superstition is that, if 
two funerals meet at the churchyard gate, the man in the 
last coffin carried in will in purgatory be the servant of 
the man in the first coffin. 

At luncheon one day I heard my friend, Andrew D. 
White, highly complimented by Mrs. Batchelor. Her 
words were: 'Andrew D. White is a first-class man. 
I am sorry that Europeans meet so many of our second 
and third rate Americans.' Her daughter remarked 
that first-class Americans remained at home. As Mr. 
White is quite a traveler and has lived many years 
abroad, the remark did not seem specially apropos. 
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We spent three days in Marseille. The journey from 
Marseille to Paris is through a hilly country, but the 
hills are terraced and planted with grapevines. Several 
of the 'hill towns' are wonderfully picturesque. For 
many miles the sea is in sight on one side and distant 
mountains on the other side. We were in Lyons on the 
Rhone and then in Paris. I stopped at the Continental. 
Count Pototski called, and I gave him the finished man- 
uscript of Sports in Somaliland and received $900. In 
London Sarah Bernhardt was playing Hamlet. Her 
Hamlet would be perfect had she a more masculine 
voice. 

Four weeks later we went to Cardiff. For years I 
had been interested in the Welsh language but I had 
never had an opportunity of hearing it spoken in its own 
country. I chose Cardiff as the first place to visit in 
Wales, for Jones, a Welsh member of the British par- 
liament told me that I would find there more persons 
who spoke their own language than I would find in any 
other city in Wales. Cardiff once possessed a fortified 
castle with embattled walls, moat, and ramparts. In 
1648 the fortress was besieged and captured by Oliver 
Cromwell in person. Today the moat is filled, but the 
castle stands as a part of the mansion of the Marquis 
of Bute. 

Nothing in a literary way could be done on the first 
day, for there was a circus in town. I found, however, 
that for my purpose that circus was the best thing pos- 
sible. I saw all the people for miles around and I 
listened to the Welsh language spoken by old men and 
young. Mr. Jones had given me a letter to the director 
of the Baptist college, a man whom he described as an 
enthusiastic Welshman. I found him a peculiar man. 
a man who preferred to speak English and who, to my 
■thinking, did not 'enthuse' much over his country or his 
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language The following day I visited Llandaff, where 
there is a large school for young ladies and also what is 
called the Cathedral school, a school for boys. The 
village is two miles from Cardiff; there are many at- 
tractive homes along the way, some of which are covered 
from ground to roof with ivy, and each home has a 
name: Oak Villa/ 'Ivydale,' etc. The name is over 
the door or on the gatepost. The custom is universal in 
Cardiff. 

Professor Jones, who is connected with the Cardiff 
college, mvited us to dine with him. At his house I met 
I roiessor Ryse of Oxford university. He was on his 
way to Ireland to study ogham inscriptions. He is a 
man who has a hobby, but it is a hobby in which all 
scholars should be interested. I also met Professor 
Powell of Penarth, a man so deeply in earnest that he 
spends no time striking the air with empty words. He 
has boundless love for his countrv and its language. I 
passed a long to be remembered' day with him hi his 
pleasant home, four miles from Cardiff. 

In spite of pressing literary work Professor Powell 
2* ™ 5° n f derab,e tir "e each day in teaching his son 
the Welsh language. I was at work on Knights of the 
Cross and Indian Myths. I like to work early in the 
morning, but in England and Wales it was impossible 
to get to work before nine o'clock. Great Britain is a 
slow country! John Bull needs constant punching in 
the ribs; he is always half asleep. 

July l a I began to translate The Argonauts, a novel 
1.7*. » «ntojammg and instructive, for it describes 
life in Poland. Eliza Orzeszko writes because she can- 
not help writing; her works, contained in forty volumes, 
touch on the most vital subjects in the world around her. 
She tells the truth precisely as she sees it. I couldn't 
get a Sunday newspaper. The English are too religious 
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to read a newspaper on Sunday morning! But their re- 
ligion does not prevent their making every effort to 
quarrel with countries whose land or mines they covet. 
At this time they were seeking an excuse for taking pos- 
session of the gold and diamond mines of the Transvaal. 
The peace conference seemed about to end without hav- 
ing accomplished anything. July 4"* the weather was 
beautiful, and we celebrated the day by going to Caer- 
philly to see the ruins of what was once a magnificent 
fortress. Immense towers and a few of the side walls 
are still standing. The ruins cover some thirty acres of 
land. The following day we journeyed to the old town 
of Chester, where for hundreds of years Roman legions 
lived, for Chester was a Roman stronghold. Aside from 
ruins there are in Chester famous specimens of ancient 
Roman architecture. The museum is rich in sculpture 
and stones on which are depicted scenes in the life of the 
Roman residents there during the first century of the 
Christian era. We made the circuit of the city, walking 
on the walls. On my return to the hotel. I found a tele- 
gram from Sir Edward Russell inviting me to dine with 
him the following day. I accepted the invitation and 
had a delightful evening at the Reform club in Liver- 
pool where seven gentlemen had been asked to meet me. 
Returning to Chester we went three days later to 
Bangor and afterward to Carnarvon, which is in the 
most picturesque part of North Wales, among the foot- 
hills of the Snowdon range. In Carnarvon and Snow- 
don a large majority of the people speak Welsh. In 
no other part of Wales are the people as patriotic and 
so determined to keep their language alive. The town, 
the castle, and the walls were built in 1283 by Edward I 
to secure his subjection of Wales. 

July 12 th we crossed the Irish channel. A fierce wind 
was blowing, and the sea was rough. I was glad when 
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we reached land and somewhat later the Imperial hotel 
in Dublin and were sheltered from the storm. The 
following day I went to Crambly to see Professor 
O'Looney. lie greeted me with joy. He had just been 
reading, for the third time, my books on Irish folklore. 
He said the myths were told as if an old man were tell- 
ing them a hundred years ago, an old, Gaelic story- 
teller. The other men, who had gathered Gaelic myth 
tales, had thought it necessary to dress them up, to add 
here, and take away there, but he found my myths true 
to original Gaelic thought. I considered this a high com- 
pliment from O'Looney, a great Gaelic scholar. 

While crossing the channel, I caught a severe cold. 
The second day of my stay in Dublin it was difficult for 
me to speak above a whisper. After calling on one more 
friend, McSweeney, of the Irish academy, I started for 
Cork. On reaching the Victoria we felt sure of a warm 
welcome, but we found that Mrs. Wilson had sold the 
hotel and gone to Dublin. My cold had grown so much 
worse that I called a doctor with the result that I was 
in bed for more than two weeks, threatened, as he said. 
with pneumonia. I was not too ill to enjoy reading, 
however. I had never read Walter Besant's novels, so 
my wife procured them, and, to make time pass more 
quickly, read to me from morning till evening each day. 

Aug. 4 th I was well enough to go to Cahirciveen. 
The journey is monotonous until within ten or twelve 
miles of the town, when the road winds around the base 
of a mountain just above Dingle bay and the scenery is 
fine. 

Cahirciveen had not improved. Fitzgerald's hotel 
looked dingy and smelled musty. The food was im- 
possible. I was still weak, sitting up only part of the 
day; I needed nourishing food. As it could not be had 
at the hotel, I sent for Mr. Hcaly, an old acquaintance. 
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and he procured rooms in a pleasant house and hired a 
woman to cook for us. We moved into our new quarters 
and were very comfortable, for Jane, the cook, was a 
treasure. I began work on The Argonauts which had 
bad a long rest. I was up early mornings and worked 
until tired, then worked lying on the couch, Mrs. Curtin 
writing as I translated. I took down a few stories from 
old men and read considerable Gaelic. 

It was pleasant to be in Cahirciveen, for there were 
men there who spoke their own language. I tried to 
establish a school prize for the pupils speaking the best 
Gaelic, but the conditions were unfavorable, for the in- 
habitants were not sufficiently scholarly, or far-seeing 
enough to understand what a knowledge of their own 
language would mean for them. Many thought, as did n 
young woman with whom 1 talked: 'We could only 
speak it in Ireland, and it is too common in itself.* The 
days passed pleasantly, but I was not getting strong; 
I decided to go to London. 

I could not leave southern Ireland without seeing 
my friends at Ventry strand and Dingle, and spending 
a few hours in Tralee. It was late in the evening when 
the train reached Dingle, but Maurice Fitzgerald was at 
the station to meet us although he was six miles away 
from home. The years had not changed him; his Irish- 
English was as droll as ever. The next morning a num- 
ber of the citizens of Dingle dropped in to thank me 
for the effort I had made to save the myths and tradi- 
tions of County Kerry. I was glad to know that they 
appreciated my work. I talked with the canon about 
school prizes for Gaelic, but he was not enthusiastic. 

The following day Fitzgerald came with his side-car 
and took us to Ventry where we had the pleasure of 
greeting 'the Misses,* his wife. Then we went to Dun- 
quin for he was anxious that I should see his new farm 
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near the edge of the sea. The road to Dunquin is 
around the side of a tremendous sea cliff called Slea 
head. We had a fine view of Blasket island and the 
Skellig rocks. Lower down, on the mainland, Maurice 
pointed out the spot where Fin Mac Cool herded his 
sheep and where the cows went out to the sea every 
night. Some writers assert that there have never been 
such persons on earth as Fin Mac Cool and his men, 
others consider them real characters in Irish history. If 
Fin and his men are historical personages, deeds of 
myth heroes, ancient gods of Gaelic mythology, have 
been attributed to them or they have been substituted 
for heroes who were in the tales previously. Maurice 
also pointed out the place where his own father, by giv- 
ing away his dinner, got rid of a ghost that had torn 
down a stone wall year after year. 

Although Fitzgerald has a large and prosperous 
farm with herds of horses and cattle, his brother, who is 
in charge, lives in the old way. As we entered the house, 
the family was sitting around a deal table on which was 
at least half a bushel of recently boiled potatoes from 
which all were eating with apparent relish. 

Upon our return to Ventry strand, we lunched in 
the room where many of my Irish myths were told six 
years before and where Pan Michael was translated. 
Mr. Lynch, an old man who had related several of those 
myths 'was there before us.' Fitzgerald had sent a mes- 
senger to tell him 'we were in it.' Lynch had kept in his 
mind all the myths told him by his grandparents. He 
had repeated them to me with pleasure, realizing that if 
not written down from his own lips they would perish, 
for even his children, to whom he had told them a great 
many times, could not repeat them entire. He gave me 
the great Glas Gainach myth. I had taken the myths at 
the right moment, for now the old man was broken 
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physically and mentally. It was sad to sec him and note 
the change six years had wrought. Among others who 
came was Duvan, the blind man. When they gathered 
around to see us off, I was glad that I had made the 
effort to come and greet these good friends once more. 

From Dingle I went to Dublin, stopping with Mrs. 
Wilson, who was keeping a family hotel there. Profes- 
sor O'Looney visited us. I was greatly interested in a 
collection of myths which he had translated from an- 
cient Gaelic manuscripts, and the story of the Dun Cow 
from the same source. At the Irish academy, where 
my friend McSweeney still held sway, I met Professor 
Robinson of Harvard, who was copying Irish manu- 
scripts. I was glad to find that those remarkable manu- 
scripts had at last roused the interest of scholars. In- 
quiring for Professor Henry I discovered that after 
twenty-five years of service he had resigned; that his 
salary had not been continued. The board had given 
him a small lump sum, the grudging reward that matter 
usually gives mind. 

Crossing the Irish channel I again caught cold and 
had to remain indoors for several days. This, however, 
did not trouble me greatly as I had an abundance of 
work to do, writing and translating. I was bothered by 
the irregularity with which Sienkiewicz produced 
Knights of the Cross. I got weary of having on hand a 
work which dragged so. I determined to go to Warsaw 
and discover when the story was likely to end. The first 
thing was to have passports put in order; the second to 
go to the bible house on Ames's corner and buy bibles in 
different negro and Indian languages, so as to have 
work for the road and for leisure moments. 



XL VII 

An Interview with Tolstoi 

We left London September ?d" 11899). As usual 
the English channel was rough. We crossed in an hour 
and twenty minutes, but that was an hour too long for 
most of the passengers. Early the following morning 
we were in Cologne. The Emperor William is seen 
everywhere in Germany. He is at the railroad station; 
he is on the train; he carries your trunk; he sits on the 
driver's box; he sells tickets and newspapers; he is in 
all places, his mustaches turned heavenward. I watched 
one of these repetitions while waiting for a train. The 
man was young; his mustache was black, beautifully 
waxed and twisted, the points reaching to the neighbor- 
hood of his eyes. Every few minutes he took a glass 
from his pocket, gazed at himself, twisted first one 
prong of his mustache, then the other, and put the glass 
in his pocket, to repeat the process almost immediately. 
The Germans are plain-looking enough, but William's 
style of wearing the hair which grows on the upper lip 
makes them hideous. 

It was harvest time, and the fields were covered either 
with newly mown grass or with stacks of grain. It was 
Sunday but, nevertheless, men, women, and children 
were occupied in the hay or potato fields. September 25'* 
we were in Warsaw. Sienkicwicz was visiting the battle- 
field of Tannenberg, which he was to describe in 
Knights of the Cross, but he was expected home in a 
few days. While waiting, I began work on Glowacki's 
(Prus) novel Faron, which I had laid aside. In three 
hours I translated seventeen pages and during that time 
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Dr. Beniu called. From Tannenberg Sienkiewicz went 
to Posen. I was anxious for his return for Oct. 7 I was 
to sail for New York; the only way I could conquer un- 
easiness was by work on Faron. Wolff, Glowacki's pub- 
lisher, was enthusiastic over his books. In Wolff's opin- 
ion he is a deeper thinker than Sienkiewicz. The Argo- 
nauts appeared in Polish serially, hence I translated it. 
bit by bit. When it ended abruptly, as it seemed to me. 
I was disappointed, was sorry that I had translated it. 
October 1* I translated fifty-two pages of Faron (The 
Pharaoh and the Priest). The following day Sienkie- 
wicz arrived; our meeting was wonderfully pleasant. 
He intended to finish Knights of the Cross in fifteen 
more weekly portions. That completed, he wanted to 
write a novel in which Kosciuszko would be the chief 
character. He gave me a short poem 'Olymphus,' which 
he had written for his mother-in-law. 

Oct. 5, 1899 we were in Liondon; the 7" we sailed for 
New York on the Lueania (cabin 87). It was my twen- 
tieth trip across the ocean and it was, with one exception, 
the calmest I had ever made. For several days the ocean 
was as smooth as a river; though late in the season, the 
weather was bright and warm. We landed the 14'". 
That evening J. G. Blaine Jr., called; he was at that 
time a newspaper reporter. TI*ree days later we were 
at Bristol, Vermont, where we spent Christmas and 
New Year's 1900. Early in March I was in Washington 
where I called on all my old friends, among others Sen- 
ator Davis of Minnesota, Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
and John Hay then secretary of state. Later Hay wrote 
to me and also sent me an official document bearing the 
seal of the state department. In both the letter and 
the document he requested all countries to pay the bearer 
the honor and favor that would be shown by the Ameri- 
can government to a person of distinction coming to 
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them from a foreign country. It was very nice of Hay 
to do this ; I felt pleased and grateful. 

March 28" we left New York on the Teutonic. An 
hour or so before sailing Richard Gilder and his sister 
came on board to say good-bye; Dodd of Dodd, Mead 
was also there to say good-bye to us and to Beatrice 
Ilarraden, author of Ships That Pass hi the Night, a 
frail little woman with welcoming eyes and a mind from 
which nothing escapes that is worth treasuring. Dodd 
introduced her, and she proved a wonderfully agreeable 
traveling companion. Pierpont Morgan was one of the 
passengers. April 5 we were in London. Everyone was 
anxious to talk about war in the Transvaal. 

London seemed to me, that is, the part of it from 
Oxford street to the Strand, more depressed than I had 
ever seen it. There were more evidences of drink and 
suffering, of want and deterioration.- Everyone, even 
the employees of the Charing Cross hotel, seemed in- 
tensely interested in South Africa. The old man in 
charge of the 'lift' (elevator) was supremely indignant 
over an attempt in Brussels to assassinate the Prince of 
Wales. The Swiss and German servants in the hotel 
were bitterly opposed to the English. The English were 
not as aggressive as they were when I was in London a 
few months earlier. Williams of Williams, Norgate 
(publishers), said it was the most difficult war England 
had ever had. I regret America's indifference. The 
Boers were defending republics which they founded in 
the wilderness, they were defending a sacred right, the 
right of self-government, the exercise of which has made 
us the nation which we are today. 

The British fell upon the Boers because they thought 
they had sufficient physical strength to slaughter the 
people and sufficient authority among men to defame 
the republics and present themselves to the world as 
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benefactors of mankind and apostles of civilization. No 
American should have opposed the Boers, for their prin- 
ciple is the principle on which we stand; it is the rea- 
son and cause of our existence. 

Great Britain is, and always has been, the greatest 
foe on earth of democracy, the greatest foe of self-gov- 
ernment by the people, and is our most dangerous en- 
emy. We are strong but we have reason to be always on 
our guard against a power that aims at world empire. 
There is not in human history such a cynical disregard 
of justice as that exhibited by the British government 
in its dealings with South Africa. No government has 
ever shown so conclusively that it cares not for honor 
and is utterly indifferent to its own promises. The Brit- 
ish won Natal from the Boers after they had trekked 
to that country, by turning the Zulus against them; that 
was one of the tricks of Great Britain in South Africa, 
and with the seizure of Boer lands, despite provisions 
of the treaty made with them, caused the second trek 
or removal from Natal to the lands beyond. I would 
advise all who wish some clear insight into this history 
to read. Fifty Years of Ike History of the Republic 
in South Africa, 2795-1845, by J. G. Voigt. 

We crossed to Flushing. On the Hanover train was 
a lady who was greatly excited over the war. She had 
been in England where she said everybody was praying 
for the destruction of the Boers. She wished with alt her 
heart the Boers would blow up their diamond mines; 
then England would leave the country as the French 
left Moscow. 

There is a charm about Warsaw, even when the 
weather is gloomy, as it was at this time. The situation 
is fine. There are no high hills, but the low land on the 
north of the Vistula and the high land on the south of it 
give diversity and picturesqueness. Sienkiewicz was in 
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Paris. Wolff, his publisher, was annoyed by his irregu- 
larity in writing. For two months he had not sent any 
manuscript. It injured the paper that was bringing out 
the story. First he went bear-hunting, then he went to 
Paris. I visited Giowaeki. He was not writing, for his 
eyes troubled him. When I asked him for his photo- 
graph for Pharaoh and the Priest, he laughingly told me 
to get the photograpli of the best looking man I could 
find and say that it was 'Boleslav Prus/ It would be a 
great deal better than having one of him. The more 
intimately I became acquainted with Giowaeki the more 
highly I appreciated his character. He is a serious, 
earnest man; no word of his is ever written simply for 
effect, it has a deep meaning. 

I found that the Poles sympathized with the Boers, 
but they would be with England if Russia gave that 
country an ultimatum, as was rumored at that time. The 
news of interference was too good to be true. The Eng- 
lish were permitted to go on till by force of overwhelm- 
ing numbers they conquered the Boers and seized their 
country — meaning diamond mines. There is little jus- 
tice in the world when, so-called. 'Christian countries' 
stand aside and allow such a crime, such a degrading sin. 

Sienkiewicz came home April 14. He received me 
as he would a brother. Knights of the Cross was fin- 
ished; he gave me 120 pages of foolscap closelv written, 
so I could translate it before it appeared in Polish. How 
glad I was to get that manuscript can be known only by 
a person who has had a task, over which he had no con- 
trol, dragging along for three years. Dr. Benni re- 
ceived me with open arms. He was interested in getting 
a substantial present for Sienkiewicz, something that 
would be a pleasure for him if he lived to old age, for he 
does not know how to take care of money. He does not 
spend on himself, hut he gives lavishly. When Pan 
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Michael was published, some unknown person sent 
Sienkiewicz 15,000 rubles in appreciation of his work. 
Sienkiewiez, in place of putting aside the money, gave 
it, in memory of his wife, to an institution in Cracow. 
The good doctor was annoyed. 

Easter was gloomy; from time to time the sun broke 
through the clouds, but vanished almost immediately. 
I was at work, and our happiness did not depend upon 
atmospheric conditions. About this time I received a 
cablegram from Miss Gilder. In spite of Sienkiewicz 
having given the right of dramatizing Quo Vadis to me 
alone, he had also given it to Wilson Barrett. On the 
strength of Sienkiewicz' statement, Miss Gilder had 
dramatized the book. When I asked Sienkiewicz why 
he had done this, he said he had entirely forgotten his 
promise; he would write to Barrett at once and, explain- 
ing the position, ask him to withdraw. Of course, it was 
too late, Barrett refused to withdraw. This 'forgetful- 
ness' was embarrassing. T was sorry for Miss Gilder. 
Sienkiewicz' act raised a doubt in my mind regarding 
other contracts — and events proved that I had reason 
for doubt. But many things must be forgiven a man 
whose'mind does not run tn a business groove. 

On the 17 ,h Sienkiewicz and I had our photograph 
taken together. The following day Glowacki called and 
signed exclusive rights for Faron. An hour after he 
left a beautiful bouquet of roses and hyacinths came. 
'From Prus to Madame Curtin.' At a dinner given to 
me by Sienkiewicz the conversation was mainly about 
Russia. The Poles hate Russia. The women are more 
outspoken and venomous than the men. They will not 
study the Russian language. Sienkiewicz' daughter was 
not learning it. Boys must learn it if they have a uni- 
versity education; but girls, educated at home, have 
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their choice. They study French and German, some- 
times Italian, but not Russian. 

On the 18 th I sent Little, Brown and company the 
last chapter of Knights of the Cross and also my intro- 
duction to the book. When I mailed it, I said, 'Thank 
God!' The relief was great. The work had often inter- 
fered with my plans. At this time our consul at Warsaw 
was a Polish Jew, a stupid old fellow, who spoke Eng- 
lish with difficulty. When the United States govern- 
ment finds itself too poor to support an American cit- 
izen as consul at a foreign post, it would be far wiser to 
abolish the post. I was deeply mortified by the position 
in Warsaw. This ancient capital of Poland contains 
about 500,000 people and one third of them are Jews. 
As a general thing they are energetic and successful. I 
have met very learned men among them. They are pro- 
gressive too, or as much so as faithful adherence to their 
religion will permit. 

May 13 Sienkiewicz signed a contract giving me 
the exclusive right to dramatize, or cause to be drama- 
tized, all the books of the trilogy and whatever books 
he may write in future. During my stay in Warsaw I 
spent a good deal of time with him. He is always cordial, 
even affectionate, with me. But many of his country- 
men accuse him of being cold and proud, and complain 
that he holds himself aloof from everyone, lives by him- 
self, never associates with his people. They arc ex- 
tremely proud of him as an author, but do not like him 
as a man. 

May 23, 1900 we crossed the river and went to the 
railroad station. The ride in the early morning air and 
sunshine was delightful. The peace of the landscape is 
restful. Our first stop was Grodno to call on Orzeszko, 
the author of The Argonaut*. Grodno is a provincial 
town, scattered and extremely untidy. Orzeszko has a 
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pleasant, little home near a large grove of pine trees. 
Our next stop was at Vilna. We went to the hotel 
nearest the station, for it was late in the evening. In 
the morning we drove to 'The Hill' which is the historic 
part of the town, the fortress. Later we called on the 
wife of Dr. Dmochowski, who welcomed us with great 
cordiality. After luncheon wc visited the cathedral, the 
oldest church in the old capital of Lithuania, where 
paganism flourished and where it got its deathblow. 
The church was built on the ruins of a pagan temple. 
Mrs. Dmochowski found the sexton and had all the 
relics and treasures opened up for us. At the top of a 
long flight of stairs is a room filled with Gobelin tapes- 
try, magnificent specimens, 'saved from the Russians 
by stating that they belonged to the church when in 
reality they belonged to the king.' Among the treas- 
ures of the church is a vestment made by Queen Yedviga 
of Poland. In a small room on the ground floor was 
what interested me more than Gobelin tapestry, or 
church vestments, the place where the pagan Lithu- 
anians sustained the 'sacred fire.' The room is small; 
there are three fireplaces in it, but on a stone platform 
is the spot where the holy of holies, the sacred fire, 
always burned. A crucifix now stands on the plat- 
form. In a small chapel of the cathedral is an altar sup- 
ported by an eagle with a crown on its head, the symbol 
of the Polish state; it is remarkable as representing re- 
ligion dominating state. There is also a small painting 
of the Virgin and Child, which once belonged to Prince 
Vitold. 

From the cathedral wc went to the church which 
Napoleon said he would like to take entire to Paris. 
He must have said it to flatter the Poles, for the churcli 
is in no way remarkable. We dined with the Dmochow- 
skis and made the acquaintance of many pleasant per- 
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sons whom they had invited to meet us. The following 
day we went to St. Mary's church to see the kettledrum 
taken from the Turks at Vienna, by Sobieski. In Vilna 
Vitold had his stronghold and there Jagellon went to 
marry Yedviga, queen of Poland. This marriage in its 
results was, perhaps, the most important marriage ever 
made. It united Lithuania and Poland. 

Again we were in St. Petersburg and at Grand 
hotel d'Europe. At the legation I met Peirce, the sec- 
retary, and Tower [Charlemagne Tower], the ambas- 
sador. I visited General Kornaroff; and keeping a prom- 
ise given in Karnak on the Nile called on the Maletskis, 
and later on Dr. PolotebnefT, my Cairo friend, an old- 
time Russian. Six years had brought a few changes. 
Near the admiralty there was a beautiful park in proc- 
ess of construction in what had been an open space. 
Among the busts which make the park interesting I was 
specially attracted by that of Gogol, the author of Taras 
Bidba; and that of the poet Lermontof. Potaneff. a 
member of the geological society, came to see me. Many 
years ago, for political reasons, he was sent in the chain 
gang to Siberia. He wrote articles which attracted a 
great deal of attention and collected and published folk 
tales. His literary talent gained him his liberty. His folk 
tales of Siberia, though fragmentary, were the first to 
be collected and opened the way for other collections. 
PotanefTs conversation was very instructive for me. 
for it was mainly about life in Siberia. 

At a dinner ffiven by the secretary of legation, 
Pcirce. I met Josiah Quincy and wife of Boston. It 
was just the season for dinners and evening entertain- 
ments; daylight lasted till ten in the evening, then 
came twiliorht. At three o'clock in the morning the 
sun was shininsr again. I visited Pobedonostsev. procur- 
ator of the holy synod. (His name means Bearer of 
Victory.) I found him looking no older than he did six 
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years earlier. He greeted me with affection and said 
that, although I did not write often, he always kept 
track of me, that he had read all of my books as well as 
my translations, that he preferred to read Sienkiewiez' 
books in my translations, that they were smoother than 
in Polish. Our conversation was about the Boer war 
and the attitude America had taken, also about a war 
which seemed imminent in China. We had no word of 
praise for McKinley 1 and Roberts, Irishmen striving to 
uplift and support a power which has oppressed Ireland 
for centuries; or for Americans who forget how their 
forefathers struggled to free themselves from the op- 
pression of England. 

Professor Radloff, a Turkish scholar, who has done 
a great deal for science by discovering and deciphering 
inscriptions on old Turkish stones found in Siberia, 
proved a very pleasant acquaintance. I have made u 

study of the Turkish language, and we are interested 
along the same line of research. I spent a most delight- 
ful day with him at his country home. 

Princess Suvorof-Kozloff came to us accompanied 
by her daughter, who was older than the princess was 
when I first saw her. Madame Kozloff had changed 
beyond recognition. From a stately, fine-looking, young 
woman with all the social world at her feet she had 
changed to a corpulent, old woman, with 'convictions' 
which she maintained beyond all reason. She had re- 
cently been in Tashkent and had found it very beautiful. 
*like a jewel.' She had many things to tell about her 
journey and the people of Tashkent. Later I dined at 
her house and met her husband, a peculiar man with pe- 
culiar ideas; he had written a pamphlet on Mongolia 
and had other pamphlets in view. In speaking of the 
negro race he assured me that at the moment of birth 

*But McKfnlcv's forcbenrs w*re Scotch-Irish; I*, essentinllv Scotch.! 
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negro children are white, but they -grow black immedi- 
ately. He spoke of the Cairo museum and his interest 
in Egyptology. The princess dislikes museums. 'They 
are places where people go and profess to admire and to 
know all about things regarding the origin of which 
they are utterly ignorant.' She admired Bismarck. 'He 
was not obliged to take care of Russia. He saw what 
they should do and thought they were fools for not do- 
ing it.' 

I called on Prince Hilkoff, minister of railways, and 
he returned my call almost immediately. I was pleased 
by his statement that he used a pocket kodak in place of 
a notebook. He sent me a fine map of Russia and later 
an order to railway officials to help me in any way they 
could during my journey, for I had decided that I 
would see Siberia and circle the world. 

I called on Ignatiev, who spoke very freely about 

the English and Armenian trouble. He assured me that 
England caused it all and told how he answered Lord 
Salisbury at a dinner given by the sultan. When Salis- 
bury, in bad French, was repeating Ignatiev's name. 
Jgnatiev asked in English why he used it so often. 
Salisbury answered that he was explaining to the sul- 
tan how the Russians had reporters everywhere. Igna- 
tiev said: 'You are well informed, but there is this 
difference, the English have paid spies, my men are 
serving for their religion and their country.' Another 
time there was an assertion that women could be bought. 
Salisbury did not believe it. Ignatiev sent a man out; 
he bought a woman and brought her in. Lady Salis- 
bury was horrified. 

Ignatiev sneered at the English and the policy of 
nations that follow in her lead; said that such nations 
were sowing trouble for their descendants to harvest. 
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He stated that Wallace went to Princes islands to 
make some arrangement with the people there. Horen. 
bishop of Pera, and Xrmian of Erzerum wrote to him 
(Ignatiev) about this, and he laid the matter before 
Giers, who did not think it worth while to notice the 
intrigue. The Turkish government had agreed to have 
no armed men in Armenia but regular troops. The 
English stepped in and explained to the Turks that they 
ought to have a great Kurdish force like the Russian 
Cossacks; they would have in the Kurds a splendid cav- 
alry. The Turks were pleased. They acted on the sug- 
gestion and armed the Kurds, or a very large number 
of them. 

Then Wallace explained to the Armenians that the 
Russians did not care for Christians; they only cared 
for Slavs; that the Armenians had no friend but the 
English; that the Armenians must rise against Turkey, 
and England would aid them. When the Armenians 
hesitated at this and said that many of their people 
would be massacred, they were told that some must die, 
of course, that could not be avoided; but England would 
aid the people in their struggle to free themselves from 
oppression. At last the Armenians put themselves in 
the hands of the English, and England at Berlin made a 
separate treaty with Turkey about Armenia. In what 
way they benefited Armenia is well known. 

Ignatiev told me how he changed customs in Turkey. 
How ambassadors had to alight from their carriages 
outside the court; he drove in and told others to fol- 
low, which they did. though afraid of the consequences. 
After that it was the thing to do. Once, when he was 
going to the sultan to dine, or have an interview, and a 
band outside played a Polish tune, he told his driver to 
turn back, which lie did. When officials came to him 
saying, the sultan was waiting, he said; 'Let him wait. 
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I shall not go to him while that band is there.' The 
band was sent away. Ignatiev said that England had 
proposed to the emperor to occupy Peking; he had ad- 
vised him not to do so. for then England would occupy 
Shanghai. I spoke to Ignatiev about China. He thought 
the true policy of Russia was to protect the integrity of 
China. 

I made up my mind to see Mongolia and China and 
study into conditions there and to go at once. There 
were rumors of uprisings in the empire, and Russian 
troops were being rapidly transported to the Far East. 
I visited Witte, minister of finance. He received me 
with joy, for he remembered me as a friend of the family 
when he was still a student. I told him of my intended 
journey, and he volunteered to give me letters to every 
governor in Siberia whose government I would be in 
the least likely to visit, and said: 'If you need assistance 
in any way, telegraph to me at once. 1 A few days later 
he sent me nineteen letters to governors and officials in 
Siberia. 

In speaking of the East, Witte said that he was not 
in favor of taking Port Arthur. He was in favor of 
keeping away from China and also keeping others away. 
That his policy was not to take a foot of Chinese terri- 
tory or let anyone else take a foot. Russia should be the 
defender of Chinese independence. Count Muravief 
had a different policy, and it resulted in the renting of 
Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan. I asked Witte if it were 
too late to adhere to his policy under the new conditions 
since Port Arthur was not taken but simply rented. He 
said that he was afraid it was. The result of renting 
Port Arthur was that the Germans had gotten into the 
country and the English also; that their staying would 
force Russia to remain: that Russia's going to Port 
Arthur gave the English and the Germans the excuse 
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for doing a similar thing. I remarked that to carry out 
such a wise policy as the defense of China's integrity 
might require more wisdom on the part of China than 
exists in the country really. Witte agreed to this. Like 
all Russians whom I met at this time, Witte was greatly 
opposed to the course England was taking in the Trans- 
vaal. He inquired what Bryan's chances were of be- 
coming president and said that he thought him a far 
better American than McKinley. 

I am more impressed than ever with the conviction 
that sometime Russia and America will be the great 
powers of the world. I am in a better condition to get 
near the Slav people than most men are, for I speak all 
of the Slav languages: Russian, Polish, Bohemian. 
Serbian, and Bulgarian. I have been through Russia 
lengthwise and crosswise and know Asiatic Russia well. 
The soul of the world that speaks English is in America. 
The Americans have the mind to conceive and the phys- 
ical force to make themselves the English-speaking 
people. The world that extends from the Adriatic east- 
ward to the Pacific ocean is Slav now by race, and seems 
likely to be Slav politically in the future not so very 
remote. The Slav question is the greatest political ques- 
tion in Europe since the rise of the Roman empire. - 

The social and personal relations between America 
and the British empire are cordial; we like the people, 
but we are distinct political personalities. The Ameri- 
can idea is different from the English. The United 
States of America aims to be in politics what Christi- 
anity is in religion. Christianity made all men equal 
before God; the United States has made all men equal 
before the law. 

Each day seemed to bring war nearer. Konstantin 
Pobedonostscv, procurator of the holy synod, was op- 
posed to occupying China or any part of it. When I 
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spoke with him about my journey to Siberia, he -said that 
he would like to give me a letter to the bishop of Tomsk 
and one to the bishop of Irkutsk, and an open letter to 
all the clergy of Siberia. In this way he would secure 
me a cordial reception by the church. The following 
evening he sent me the letters and a large number of 
books. Among them was one of Marie CorcHi's, trans- 
lated by Madame Pobedonostsev. 

June 12"' 1900, I said good-bye to Pobedonostsev 
and to many other friends in St. Petersburg. We ar- 
rived in Moscow June 13. It was Thursday; every place 
was taken in the Siberian train leaving Saturday. The 
'train de luxe' left Moscow for Irkutsk once each week. 
We must wait. I was disappointed but, determined to 
make the best of aiv time. I sent a man to Tolstoi's citv 
residence to learn if he were there. He was not, he was 
at Yasnaya Polyana* his summer home near Tula. I 
decided to visit him there. At eight o'clock that eve- 
ning we went to the station to start for Tula, which is 
180 miles south of Moscow. Every place on the ex- 
press was engaged; we must, unless we waited many 
hours, go on the local at midnight. 

The next morning we were in Tula, which is an un- 
interesting and untidy town. The streets are wide and 
made of cobblestones, terrible to ride over. The best 
samovars in the world are manufactured in Tula. There 
is a population of 110,000, and peasants are greatly in 
evidence. I arranged for horses to take us to Yasnaya 
Polyana. The 'elder' came, a tall, dirty-faced peasant. 
to make the 'contract'; lie said it was fifteen versts. We 
started off with three horses abreast — a Russian outfit 
for a long ride — and a driver whose clothes had done 
service for twenty-five years at least. After driving a 
short distance, one of the three horses began to go lame. 
When I scolded and said the elder had promised three 
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strong horses, the driver said the horse was in the habit 
of over-reaching and often walked lame. On the way 
back to Tula he told me with great satisfaction, that 
he had found a nail sticking into the horse's foot half an 
inch. When the nail was out, the habit of over-reaching 
vanished. The country is rolling but not hilly. Not far 
from Tula we passed a number of summer cottages, 
built, as it were, in a forest near the highway. A few 
miles farther on was the large estate of Leventensoff. 
the house built in a ravine and almost hidden by trees. 

When within half a mile of Yasnaya Polyana, we 
turned and drove through fields to the house, which is so 
surrounded bv trees that it cannot be seen till one is 
within a few rods of it. It is a long, low, white house. 
The entrance, a small porch, leading into a narrow 
hallway, is on what one would naturally think was the 
hack of the house. On one side of the building there is a 
wide porch with canvas curtains. A young man, who 
was at work near-by, came to the carriage, invited us to 
enter the house, and took my card to Tolstoi. The man 
was Dietrichs. brother-in-law of Count Tolstoi's son. 
We were conducted to a small room, perhaps 18x20. In 
the room was a couch in front of which was a small, 
roimd tabic with a red. cotton cover, on the table was ink 
and also writing paper. Spots of ink decorated the 
cloth and were here and there on the nnpainted, un- 
carpeted floor. There were a number of ordinary, 
wooden chairs in the room and three narrow bookcases. 
In a niche over the couch was a bust of Tolstoi's brother. 
Above the niche was a photograph of Dickens, and n 
number of family photographs, cabinet size; also one 
of Tolstoi, Ostrovski. Turgenev. and other writers, all 
dead except Tolstoi. 

Dietrichs entertained us till the count appeared. He 
had been on the Caucasus and knew friends of mine, so 
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time passed quickly. He spoke Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic as well as German and French. We were served 
tea. Then the old man came, a person of medium size, 
with long, flowing white beard and mustache; his hair 
iron gray, and thin on top of his head; a broad, high 
forehead, gray eyes; his face and neck very thin; nose 
large and rather flat at the nostrils. There are red veins 
on the ball of the nose and around it on his cheeks. One 
not knowing Tolstoi's habits might think he had been a 
winebibher. His eyebrows are heavy; they are iron gray, 
and some hairs are long and hang over the eyelids. I 
Lave seen many an old Russian peasant who looked as 
intellectual as Count Tolstoi, but the wonderful brain is 
there. He had on a peasant's frock belted around the 
waist; his trousers were much worn. He wore a round, 
light felt cap; his shoes were ripped. His first question 
was: 'What language are we to usei 11 

I said: 'Any that you prefer.' 

His answer was: 'I speak Knglish fairly well, and. 
of course. I speak French, but I always prefer to speak 
my own language when possible/ He began speaking 
the Russian language and used it the entire day. Sev- 
eral times he complimented me on my 'unlimited' use of 
his mother tongue, saying that I spoke without 'foreign 
accent' and as freely as he did ; that it was a delight en- 
tirely new for him to hear his own language spoken so 
correctlv and fluently by a man not of Russian birth 
or origin. After a time he asked me to walk in the 
grounds with him. saying that he enjoyed talking in the 
open air. The grounds were extensive, and the trees 
were magnificent; many of them were planted by the 
count's maternal great-grandfather. 

We spoke of many things. Tolstoi is a willing and 
a free talker. He dislikes England, said that the Eng- 
lish wished to push down everyone's throat what they 
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called civilization, but their civilization was in reality 
the barbarism of the middle ages. Stead had written to 
him saying that he was obliged to give up agitation 
against war. Tolstoi looked on the African war as a 
terrible crime. He thought that America could have 
prevented the war though it would have been difficult to 
stop it when it was once begun, as interference might 
have brought a universal conflagration. He said that in 
a letter he had recently received from a Russian friend 
who lived in England the statement was made that ac- 
cording to English ideas the English are the first people 
on earth, the British are second quality, for Scotch and 
Irish are included; the white race outside are third rate, 
a common lot! As to other races, black or yellow, they 
are simply extra kumanum, things from which to make 
profit, nothing more. Tolstoi thinks that England is in 

a moral impasse. 

■ He said of Professor Harper, 2 who had recently vis- 
ited him: 'The man is unable to grasp any of the higher 
ideas of life; he only realizes the fact that he is con- 
nected with an institution which has some millions, and 
he has a $10,000 salary.' Evidently Harper made an 
unpleasant impression on Tolstoi, who cares nothing for 
money but everything for ideas. 

Tolstoi takes a profound interest in America; he 
says that he owes more to the thought of great Ameri- 
can writers: Channing, Theodore Parker. Emerson. 
Garrison, Lowell, Thoreau, and others than to any other 
source. He spoke both with reverence and affection of 
these men. Channing was the founder of Unitarianism. 
and was, he said, 'a man lofty both in intellect and in 
moral perception.' He was most enthusiastic, however, 
concerning Thoreau, and spoke of Walden pond with 

•Obviouslv refers to William Rainev Harper, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago <1850-1908).J 
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.some such feeling as an ardent student of ancient Greece 
might have for the Scamander or the Iiissus. When 
I told him that during my student life at Harvard I 
had passed some vacation days at Concord, had con- 
versed a good deal with Tboreau and dined at his house 
with him and his sister, he said: 'How much I should 
Jike to see that man and talk with him. I wonder that 
Americans do not think more of Thoreau, do not make 
more of him, and also do not make more of those other 
great countrymen of theirs, who lived and thought be- 
fore that war. You speak of Shakespeare as a great 
man, and Dante, and Goethe, but your men were greater 
than any of those, clearer thinkers, truer thinkers.' 

He asked particularly about Bryan, wished to learn 
if he was Socialist. I said that I thought that Bryan was 
desirous of doing all that was practically possible on 
behalf of people who labored and produced, that he 
was in favor of all that was reasonable in Socialism. 

'I am an enemy of reasonable Socialism,* said he. 'It 
makes slavery possible and prolongs it/ 

'Then you are in favor of Socialism absolute?' 
asked I. 

'Yes.' said he, 'in all its negative sides — reasonable, 
or practical Socialism; that is, mild palliative measures, 
make the present position endurable. The present po- 
sition of people, of workers, the world over is that of 
slavery. Practical improvement means such ameliora- 
tion as will make workers reconciled to their slavery. I 
am opposed to it/ 

For Henry George his admiration is immense. 'His 
idea on land/ said he, 'is the true one, he wanted to force 
it. It is a wonder of ttxmderg to me that he made no 
deeper impression on American thought and action. He 
was the greatest thinker since that group before the 
war, which I have mentioned. He appeared apart and 
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alone and his ideas will not go without result. I put be- 
fore the world all the idiocies [?] and injustices [italic- 
ized words were written in Russian in manuscript] of 
the present position hut give no plan. Let people see 
where they are and let them find their way out them- 
selves. ' Tolstoi is an enemy of nationality, of patri- 
otism, 'for it stands in the way of universal love, or free- 
dom. The Czechs (Hungarians) 8 wish to raise up a 
counter tyranny. Their own patriotism against the 
German.' Tolstoi's position is exactly that of the Nihil- 
ists, minus action. Tolstoi's opponents may say, how- 
ever, that he incites to action, or, in any case, that the in- 
direct result will, or may be, action. 'I consider patrio- 
tism,' said he, 'in its usual character as the great enemy 
of justice and progress, and this character \ find in the 
English saying: "Our country right or wrong, but 

still our country.'* ' That thought brought him to the 
African position again. Chamberlain he looks on as a 
dangerous man, a criminal. Rhodes also. 'They,' he 
said, 'pushed England into the African business and 
now the English crowd, who not only gain nothing, but 
are sinking themselves, support the injustice. They are 
anxious, not only for English victory, but are de- 
termined that injustice shall be performed to the utter- 
most after victory is gained.' 

He spoke of Gorki. Said that it was a phenomenal 
thing that he. from the very humblest beginnings, had 
brought himself into the literary field and had preserved 
his own intellectual independence, had told truly and 
dramatically his own experience, and that of various 
outcasts, thieves, beggars, etc. He was in danger from 
the over praise, almost worship, given him by a certain 
class, and from the correspondingly over severe attacks 
of critics. In a couple of stories lie had permitted him- 

*Tlir Ow-oliS aw. of rmirxc. Hip Bohemians, not (lie Hungarians.! 
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self reflections, reasoning wluch should have been 
omitted. 'But he is a remarkable man.' On my mention- 
ing the difference between moral and physical fall, tak- 
ing the illustration from the case of a man who falls 
from a high house and is killed — everyone sees that. 
Men who fall morally and are benumbed in soul, lose 
moral sensitiveness and may fall again and lose more; 
but some of those who fall will recollect themselves and 
reform. So that in this sense one might say that the 
whole history of the race could be called, 'The fall and 
redemption of man.' Tolstoi's reply was that he dis- 
liked, even hated, the word redemption, ransom which 
was not needed by an infinite being. I gave the illustra- 
tion of the good and evil in man, that when the evil com- 
mits offense only the good can give the remedy, can 
redeem the evil. That explanation he accepted and said 
that he thought that all men would come to their senses 
sometime and gain or regain their true moral position. 

Of Sienkiewicz his opinion is not high, except in his 
Without Dogma. I suppose if he told the truth it is the 
Catholic character of the books he objects to, and Sien- 
kiewicz is neither a Socialist nor a Nihilist. My own 
opinion of Tolstoi is that he is narrow, incisive, unfair; 
he is every inch a fanatic. He declares that his purpose 
is to show people the impossibility and injustice of their 
position. That he wishes to pull down is shown by his 
statement that he cannot endure reasonable or halfway 
Socialism. We walked and talked till called to dinner, 
at two o'clock. When he asked me which avenue I 
would take to get to the house. I took the wrong one, for 
the house could not be seen. 

Dinner was brought to the enclosed porch. Two 
men, in ordinary dress, served the meal. The countess 
was not at home; a daughter-in-law took her place. 
Tolstoi is a strict vegetarian; hence, there were courses 
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of which he did not partake. He told us that it was 
only recently and hecause of old age that he had begun 
to use cream and butter. The Russian church has pub- 
lished an edict forbidding the count to be buried in 
holy ground or have any of the ceremonies of the church 
performed over his body. He showed us the edict in 
Russian, published in England. He laughed at it, and 
said: 'This does not affect me in the least. I separated 
myself from the church twenty-five years ago.' 

His daughter-in-law asked what church I belonged 
to. When I replied: 'To no church,' she said: 'What 
freedom, and what comfort in such freedom. It is ter- 
rible to be bound to a church, either Greek, Catholic, or 
Protestant. I dislike most of all the English church.* 
When I remarked that Kief, her birthplace, was beauti- 
ful for its churches, she said: 'Yes, but there is so much 
evil done in those churches that one who knows of it can- 
not like Kief.' This young woman's sister is the wife of 
Chertkoff, who is editing Tolstoi's books in England. 
Chertkoff is an exile; when I asked why he was an exile, 
his sister-in-law, said: 'Because he likes Tolstoi too well. 
that is the only reason. Twenty-five years ago he was a 
great favorite in St. Petersburg society. He was in the 
horseguards, and the emperor was fond of him.* 

Tolstoi gave me a fine portrait of himself writing his 
name on it and the date of the day 'that we met and 
learned to know each other.' Toward evening wc said 
good-bye, probably never to meet again. We left Tula 
June 18. 



XI.V1IJ 
A World Tour Begun 

I was glad to get back to 'Mother Moscow.' We 
dined with Yakunchikof, an old friend. His son, who 
had recently been in the United States, told two stories 
to describe the alertness of the street boys of New York. 
One day while 'Boots' was polishing Yakunchikof's 
shoes, he asked. 'Are you a Russian?' 

'Yes.' 

'Are the people in Russia satisfied with the tsar?' 

When told, 'Very well,' the boy said that he was glad 
that they were, that he was not going to follow 'shining' 
long and when he got out of the business and got rich be 
would visit Russia. He wanted to see Moscow. An- 
other 'Boots' said that, if McKinley were elected, it 
would be as bad in America as in Russia. When asked 
how it was bad in Russia, he said: 'You folks over there 
can't call your tsar a damned fool as we can our presi- 
dent if he is one.' Yakunchikof's daughter and her hus- 
band, an artist, were at the dinner. He had recently fin- 
ished a remarkable Kgyptian picture. The reception 
given us in that elegant home was very gratifying. 

On our return to the hotel we were made happy by 
receipt of home letters, a good harbinger for our jour- 
ney. At 9:00 p.m. Saturday, June 23, 1900 — a beautiful 
evening — friends were at the station with gifts and good 
wishes, and thus began our journey to Siberia. Sunday 
was a glorious day, bright and warm — green valleys, 
magnificent reflection of hills and distant mountains in 
the quiet waters of the river. From Moscow to the Ural 
foothills there is little change: the variant of level and 
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rolling land, peasant villages, thatched houses, a white 
church with domes, and a few large towns. A rich, black 
soil, and numberless grain fields. At Samara not much 
could be seen, but the trend of the city is attractive, it 
being on a hillside. Beyond Samara, till the influence of 
the Ural mountains is seen, there is no essential differ- 
ence between the trans- Volga and the rest of Russia: 
level, sloping, rolling land, various distributions of for- 
est make the Russian landscape; grass and rye play a 
great part; rye. as a rule, rather thin, and grass not 
heavy. 

The Ural mountains differ from any mountains I 
have ever seen. The whole region, barring the rocks, 
seems good for cultivation. The mountains are not high ; 
they are well timbered and lieautiful. The Ural country 
charmed me. When the mountains are passed, there is 
a level country which is attractive in its way. It is com- 
posed of open country and groves, mainly of birch. 
These groves are so disposed that they look exactly 
as though planted. The whole region is like a succession 
of fine estates. From moment to moment one expects to 
see a grand mansion, but it never materializes. Occa- 
sionally there is a village, but not often. Lakes are 
rather frequent, and there is considerable water in the 
country. Often we enjoyed a beautiful waterscape. 
Hills, trees, and distant mountains reflected with won- 
derful clearness in the placid water of a lake or |>ond. 

Wednesday evening we reached Omsk, a city of 
54,000 inhabitants, the home of the governor-general of 
the steppe country and the bishop of the Russian-Si- 
berian church. The city was founded in 1716 as a for- 
tress from which to dominate the Kirghiz, who made 
frequent attacks on the Russian population. Beyond 
Omsk we often passed trains going east and trains go- 
ing west crowded with peasants. At a station where 
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one of the trains going west halted I talked with several 
of the passengers. They had come to Siberia the pre- 
ceding April with the intention of settling in the coun- 
try but had found land too costly. The places they 
wanted they could not get; the places they could get 
they wouldn't have; hence, they were going back to their 
homes in Kuropean Russia. There must have been 
wretched mismanagement somewhere for peasants to 
return to Hussia when all Siberia is, as it were, un- 
populated. At a small station there were crowds of 
peasant women of all ages. I asked the reason and 
found that three days earlier the troops of Siberia had 
been called out; the husbands, sons, and lovers of these 
women were registering preparatory to starting for 
'the war,' which had broken out in China. The women 
looked sad and troubled, many had small children with 
them. 

I wished to visit Tomsk; hence, at Taiga I left the 
'train de luxe' There was quite a wait, and I thought 
it best to eat something. I made the attempt but found 
the food impossible. In the station I noticed a man 
whose face seemed familiar. His hair was heavy and 
reached his shoulders. He wore a long, loosely-fitting, 
gray coat and a wide-rimmed, soft felt hat. On the 
branch train I described the man to the conductor and 
asked who he was. He said: 'Count Dolgoruki, de- 
scendant of a famous family.' In the old time in Mos- 
cow I knew the count; he was then rich and respected. 
The conductor said that the count sold his uncle's palace 
in Moscow to an American and appropriated the money. 
There was a trial, and even the emperor could not save 
the count. He was deprived of civil rights and his title, 
and sent to Siberia. The once elegant man now looks 
like an eccentric vagabond, but his appearance belies 
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him, for he is not a vagabond, he is an advocate and has 
a home in Tomsk. 

From Taiga to Tomsk there is a primitive forest — 
taiga — and the short journey is interesting. The train 
stopped in front of a large building in a beautiful grove 
of white birch; the station in Tomsk. I had to decide 
which of two, unknown to me, hotels I would patro- 
nize. At the station in Taijja. I had noticed a fat man 
who appeared to be fond of talking and of eating. He 
was on the train to Tomsk and introduced himself to me 
as the director of the Tomsk university; he recommend- 
ed the Hotel Russia; a priest recommended the Europe. 
I decided we would be more likely to get good food at 
the hotel the fat man recommended, so went to the 
Russia. The rooms were dirty, the corridors were dirty, 
and the servants were dirty. I took No. 1, a parlor and 
sleeping room; both were unventilated and musty. In 
our 'parlor' was a chair of native manufacture, a curios- 
ity. The back of the chair was in the shape of the yoke 
of a Siberian cart. Around it, in deeply cut letters, was 
the statement: 'The slower you go, the farther you will 
get.' As an ornament for the back of the chair, attached 
to it and extending straight out from it, were two 
wooden mittens, the thumb of one had been broken 
off; the arms of the chair were two wooden axes. 

Tomsk is a town of extremes. It was June; the heat 
was almost unendurable, and dust from the many un- 
paved streets added to the discomfort. But what a 
change would come in a few weeks! Tom river which 
runs through the town is frozen just half the year. In 
winter the temperature is most of the time around 40° 
below zero. I presented to the governor Witte's letter 
of introduction and found him a pleasant man, but new 
in Tomsk. I called on the bishop; he was at Tobolsk. 
Then I drove back to the hotel thankful to get shelter 
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from the scorching rays of the sun. Carriage hire in 
Tomsk is fifteen cents an hour! A large number of 
houses in the city are of unpainted logs, but each has 
many windows, and the [window] frames are painted 
white. There was a time when Moscow had similar archi- 
tecture. There are twenty-three Russian churches in 
Tomsk, two synagogues, a mosque, and a Catholic 
church. I visited a small church founded by Boris 
Godunof soon after the death of Ivan the Terrible. 

July 1" was an intensely hot day made still more 
uncomfortable by smoke from distant taiga fires. There 
was great excitement in the city. Crowds, on foot and 
in carts, were hurrying to the railroad station. The 
men, wearing red or yellow shirts outside dark trousers, 
and a vest with red sleeves, looked untidy and unkempt, 
but rugged and healthy. They were off for war in 
China. There were crowds on all the streets, and a 
continual stream of carts, loaded to the overflow with 
men, women, and children, all moving in the direction of 
the station. A group of three specially attracted my 
attention: a young man dressed in tan trousers and red 
shirt; on his left a man whose auburn hair was turning 
gray, evidently his father; on his right was a young 
woman, undoubtedly his wife. An arm was around the 
neck of each, and each had an arm around the young 
man's body. And thus they walked on, the young man 
singing, the woman crying bitterly. In one wagon there 
was a woman crying aloud and wringing her hands. A 
man, apparently indifferent to all that was passing, 
stood at the side of the wagon. I asked him: 'Is your 
brother one of the soldiers?' 

'Yes/ 

'Is the woman in the wagon his wife?' 

'No, she is my wife. That woman coming is his wife." 
I looked at her; she was dry-eyed and stern. She was 
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willing that her husband should go, willing that he 
should suffer. Before me was a living picture of do- 
mestic misery. 

We saw all the grief caused by parting, for peasants 
do not hide their feelings; grief so conquers them that 
they cry aloud, wail, moan, and sometimes scream in 
their hopeless agony. I saw a woman draw her husband 
down onto the plank walk, throw her arms around his 
head, kiss him frantically, crying as if her heart would 
break. He was equally overcome. It was a sad sight. 
If only the men who make war had to go to the front 
and fight, it would be a consolation, but those who cause 
such sorrow sit at home in ease and comfort. I decided 
to go to the station. It was a long drive and the dust 
was fearful. The nearer I got the greater was the crowd 
of people on foot, in carts, and on droshkies. Many of 
the men had packs, or something in an old grain bag, on 
their backs; some had bundles and an iron teakettle, or a 
teapot in their hands. With each young man there were 
several women and old men. Through the grass along 
the side of the road long lines of men on foot passed, 
followed by women and children. 

At the station men and women were standing around 
in groups. I watched one group. A man of perhaps 
thirty-five was taking leave of a large family. His wife 
drew him down, put her arms around him, rocked his 
head and cried aloud. He was also crying. But time 
was hastening. At last he struggled up, raised his wife; 
another man supported her and the soldier took leave of 
his father and mother, then of her father and mother. 
All kissed him many times, and both men and women 
cried aloud. He kissed several persons of about his own 
age, probably brothers and sisters. Then his wife seized 
him again. He put both arms around her neck and 
kissed her while she was sobbing and trying to tell 
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him things. The train bell rang; the whole crowd around 
him fell to crying aloud. He had to go! With quick 
kisses he was off. 

In another group half a dozen people were cling- 
ing to one man ; all were talking and crying. A young 
man, after parting with others, caught up his little boy, 
three or four years of age, and crying aloud pressed 
the child to his bosom in such a frenzy of grief that his 
friends took the little one away from him. In another 
group a woman and several children clung to a middle- 
aged man as if their last tie to earth was about to break. 
There were hundreds of these groups. The bell rang 
again! The soldiers rushed to entrain. There seemed 
to be no order. The men got into any car they chose. 
There was screaming and calling. Each soldier had 
some particular friend whom he wanted in the car he 
was in. One shouted to another, pulled another along 

with him. Each soldier screamed a parting message to 
the friends he was leaving. Some had been drinking; 
all were intensely excited. One man got into a car to 
kiss his brother once more and had a fierce struggle to 
get out again. It was a pitiful sight. From each family 
the best man was going. Harvest was coming on, his 
help was needed. Seven thousand soldiers had been 
called for in and around Tomsk. Each soldier is paid 
sixteen copecks a day (about eight cents). 

Tomsk is a city of 70,000 inhabitants. There are 
3,000 Poles, mostly exiles. I talked with a number; in 
each case the man said that he preferred Asiatic to 
European Russia. Life wasn't such a struggle. In 
Tomsk and Tobolsk the necessities of life were easier 
to procure than in any large city in European Russia. 
Meat was five copecks a pound, milk three copecks a 
quart, etc. Bread was cheap. Many Tartars are seen 
on the streets of Tomsk; tall, finely built men. By their 
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dress they are at once distinguished from Russians. 
They are cleaner than the Russian peasants. I had a 
long conversation with a Tartar fruit-seller. He said: 
'The Russians call us Tartars, but we call ourselves 
Mohammedans.* He told me that convicts, who had 
served out their time* in many cases became tramps; 
they lived around in the woods and out-of-the-way 
places and the inhabitants of villages were afraid of 
them, for they often committed murder. Sometimes 
officials sent fifteen or twenty liberated convicts to a 
certain village to live under police surveillance. They 
escape and wander around. When captured and asked 
where they belong, they give the name of a place far 
away. They are sent tJiere, and then it is discovered that 
they have not told the truth. In this way the bad class 
of ex-convicts cause endless trouble. 

My 'fat friend 1 went with me to see the grave of a 
man whom many people, especially peasants, think was 
Alexander I, though 'officially' that emperor died in 
Sevastopol. The tomb is in the old monastery grounds 
connected with the church founded by Boris Godunof. 
At the head of the grave is a large wooden cross. On the 
picket fence which surrounds the grave there are many 
wreaths of artificial flowers. An old woman showed xis 
the one-room house where 'the man the police called 
Theodore Kusmitsch' lived. He had slept on a low 
stove. She pointed out a chair in which he had cut A. I. 
When the man was dying, he took the communion him- 
self, a privilege which only the emperor has. A Pole, 
who was with us, said: 'In Sevastopol in 1861 many 
thought that the emperor did not die. that another man 
was taken to represent Alexander I. God only knows. 
It is a strange thing.* 

Tomsk is the educational center of west Siberia. 
The university is situated near the center of the city. 
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I called on the professor of botany and went with him to 
see plants and trees of which he is very proud. In one 
small enclosure he had a number of slender maple trees; 
in another apple trees trained to grow as vines so they 
can be covered in winter. He showed me an indigenous 
plant that he asserted would cure scurvy in a few days. 
The university, opened in 1889, has a private endow- 
ment fund of [$]2,500,000. There are many students, 
and the institution is in every way prosperous. 

The train is supposed to leave Tomsk at six o'clock 
in the morning. One must get to the station, but there 
seems to be no reason why the train should start. The 
weighing of baggage is a curiosity — small scales, no 
hurry. To get a receipt written for one trunk consumed 
fifteen minutes by my watch. We reached Taigrf, sixty 
miles from Tomsk, at midday. The Irkutsk train was 
waiting. From Taig*l to Irkutsk is a two-day ride. The 
scenery is somewhat monotonous; occasionally a dense 
forest of pine, cedar, birch and fir (white birch forms a 
large proportion of the immense forests of Siberia) ; 
then broad, open spaces with here and there a village of 
log cabins, either near-by or in the distance; again 
groves of trees that look as though planted by the hand 
of man. I enjoyed these groves greatly. 

At eight o'clock Saturday morning we were at 
Krasnoyarsk, a city with a population of 50,000. The 
environs are beautiful. Right there is the magnificent 
Yenisei, one of the longest rivers in Asia; a river that 
rises in Mongolia and flows more than 2,500 miles be- 
fore it reaches the Arctic ocean. Just beyond the river 
are the wooded hills, and peaks* and mountains of the 
Kaissounski [Kuznetski Ala-tau] range. Some of the 
peaks look like fortresses or the ruins of primitive 
castles. All the forenoon we were in a hilly country, the 
hills covered with evergreen trees. From time to time 
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we passed a small village. Toward evening the hills dis- 
appeared and again broad plains, with here and there 
groves of pines and other indigenous trees. There was 
no undergrowth, and the trees were tall and straight. 
The air was cool and agreeable. There were many and 
beautiful, wild flowers. In all the villages we passed 
through Saturday and Sunday the men, women and 
children had their faces protected by a thin black veil. 
When passengers left the train to buy the milk the 
boys and women were selling at the little stations, they 
had to fight a swarm of gnats or tiny flies. 

Toward evening Saturday the scenery was more 
varied; there were ravines, and slopes; beautiful trees 
standing out against the sky. We passed two or three 
villages of thatched-roof ed houses. The soil looked good, 
but there was scarcely any cultivation. In each village 
there was a green-domed Russian church. The wooded 
hills are like those of New England. We stopped often. 
but the stations were simply the uniform Siberian build- 
ing where work connected with trains is done; one small 
room for refreshments, a table with glasses and bottles. 
and near-by a counter where dried fish, fish eggs, and 
bread can be obtained, and tea. Only a few of the pas- 
sengers patronized these counters, for the train table 
was good. 

Sunday the air was warmer. From early morning 
we had a forest on either side, pine and larch. The sta- 
tions seemed to be in clearings. It is like northern Cali- 
fornia, except the hills are lower, and there is a wider 
stretch of level land between them. At midday we came 
to an open plain with plowed fields and halted at Yku 
station. Behind the small station house are a few low. 
wooden houses. Near the track was a long table where 
women were selling bottles of milk. A train passed, 
peasants from Tomsk going to Irkutsk to be mustered 
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into service. Beyond Yku is Nijni-Udinsk on the river 
XJda; then comes Tuloune and, for the first time after 
leaving Tomsk, carriages were waiting at the station. 
Monday July 9' h at three o'clock in the afternoon we 
were in sight of the Angara, beyond which loomed up 
the domes and spires of Irkutsk. 

The city, as seen from the train which was nearing 
it swiftly, was imposing, not only because of its size and 
its many large churches, but also because the train ap- 
proaches in such a direction that the front and one side 
of the city are presented together, as was the case with 
Grecian temples, the approaches to which were arranged 
toward the angle between the facade and one side of the 
structure. Right in front of Irkutsk is the Angara, a 
deep, clear and swift river which flows out of Lake 
Baikal, the largest and most beautiful body of fresh 
water in Asia. As the train nears the city, the side view 
decreases. The grade of the road is descending; hence, 
the view becomes narrower and. when the station is 
reached, we are on the river bank. The Angara is be- 
fore us, that beautifully blue and mighty river gliding 
past irresistibly, smooth and silent. It is said that the 
Angara never freezes till Christmas and freezes then, 
in one night, to the bottom. 

There is no city on earth which has such a river in 
front of it as has Irkutsk: blue, very deep, and moving 
with a speed that gives the idea of resistless power. As 
we drove through the city, the words of a poet came to 
mind: 

'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

The town is rambling, composed in great part of one- 
story houses, most of which have never been painted. 
The streets are wide and many of them are unpaved. 



XLIX 

Siberia, Japan, and China 

Sept. 21 (Friday) 1900 we set out by train [from 
Irkutsk] for Vladivostok.' Early Saturday we were 
at Lake Baikal. The steamer was a long time loading, 
but at 1 :00 p.m. we were on the opposite side of the 
lake. Both banks are hilly; along the west bank there 
are many small Buriat villages. There was no dining 
ear on the train; hence, we had to depend upon getting 
food at the stations. Sunday we passed through a hilly, 
wooded country. Monday afternoon we reached Chita, 
quite a large place on a hillside. Several passengers, 
very pleasant Russian officers, who had traveled with 
us from Irkutsk, left the train at Chita to connect with 
the road going to Port Arthur, among others a very 
kindly, courteous man who had served thirty-three 
years; in two years he would be retired on full pay, but 
perhaps government would save the pension for he had 
been ordered to China. 

Tuesday the 25 ,k we reached the end of the railroad. 
(The trans-Siberian road was at this time unfinished.) 
At the station we got coffee without cream or milk, 
paying twenty-five copecks a glass. Then we took carts 
— there were no carriages — and set out for the Shilka. 
With us were all the passengers from the train, a large 
number of whom were soldiers. Rain was falling in 
torrents. Fortunately, the cart ride was not long. When 

'The interval between the date of their Arrival In Irkutsk, the mid- 
dle of July, until they left Irkutsk, the middle of September, was employed 
by Curtin in a notable expedition amonR the Burials around Lake Baikal. 
The Hccoimt of that expedition was published, under Mrs. Curtin's editor- 
ship, in A Journey in Southern Siberia (Boston, 1909), 16-110. For tfwt 
reason it is omitted.! 

U" 800 
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we reached the ferry, we walked up a gangway two 
planks wide and three lengths of plank long — an unsafe 
walk over deep water — then up a sloping platform on 
which carts and loads of hay were already crowding. 
At last it was announced that the boat was aground, 
could not be pushed off. Then came unloading of hay 
carts. Officers, astonished at such management, looked 
around for the captain of the ferry; he was asleep. 
When they wakened him, he said that he had not slept 
for two months. After a while we were off and were 
soon across, for the Shilka is not wide. 

When we were ashore, two officers and a little cap- 
tain whom we had traveled with from Irkutsk pushed 
the crowd aside to let the passengers through. My wife 
got in advance of me; an officer found her shelter in a 
near-by house, then came to find me. When, in com- 
pany with the little captain and a couple of officers 
bound for China, I reached the house, I remarked that 
our clothing was wet and we would, perhaps, bring 
dampness into the house, the owner did not contradict 
me, so we left him to his wealth and selfishness, and 
plodded on in the rain. We went directly to the steamer 
that was to take us down the Amur. On deck there 
were already hundreds of soldiers with packs and guns. 
The steamer was greatly overloaded, but just as it was 
to start an order came for a large number of the sol- 
diers to return to their homes. A shout of joy rent the 
air when this order was read and at once there was im- 
mense excitement. It was a pleasure to see how the 
men's faces lighted up with gladness. In a moment, as 
it were, they gathered up their belongings and were 
gone. On shore they were without shelter of any kind, 
and rain was falling steadily; but they did not mind 
that, they were going home. They stood in the rain 
two hours before they were mustered and marched off. 
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The steamer was delayed taking on freight. It was 
three o'clock Wednesday afternoon before we were off. 
At six o'clock we 'tied up' for the night at a place 
where wood was taken on. Shoremen had built a fire on 
the high bank and another at the water's edge, and by 
the light of those fires they loaded wood onto the 
steamer. 

A sailor got intoxicated, and, in the darkness, he 
came onto the plank that led from the steamer to the 
bank and began to abuse the captain. At last he called 
the captain 'the son of a dog.' The captain rushed onto 
the plank and gave the sailor such a blow that he was 
stunned and fell off into the river. We thought that he 
would drown, but the captain sent men to drag him out. 
That night we suffered with cold; the beds were without 
blankets or pillows. The captain changed my room 
for a warmer one near the dining room. The food was 
scant and poor. The owner of the line of steamers down 
the Amur held a monopoly of the river. He was a Jew. 
Here and there along the bank of the river are small vil- 
lages. There are frequent bends in the river. We passed 
many barges loaded with soldiers and horses. Ivan 
Androvich Zabarovski, our little captain, was very 
friendly, as were all the officers who were passengers 
on the steamer. Friday the weather was bright but 
foggy. While we were eating luncheon, our steamer 
passed from the Shilka into the Amur. Not far from 
the junction of the rivers we stopped at Pokrovka, a 
small village. Along the bank there was a good deal of 
activity in barge building. At Pokrovka the captain of 
the steamer received orders to return with the soldiers 
on board but. as he had not taken them, the order was of 
no importance. The afternoon was spent in waiting for 
a barge which the steamer was to tow. Our little captain 
took a boat, and we went with him 'to China,' that is to 
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the opposite side of the Amur. There were Russian 
soldiers stationed along the bank. 

That evening, while we were at supper, there was a 
revolt. Five lighted caudles were on the table, and six 
others were in sockets around the room. A servant came 
in and began to extinguish the candles on the table. The 
officers sent the servant away and lighted the candles. 
The manager came to reason with them, but they would 
not listen to his reasons; he was driven away. A general 
demand was made for more meat; one small piece had 
been served to each person — 'Jew economy.' At seven 
o'clock Saturday evening we anchored at a little Cossack 
town, Djlinda. The journey thus far had been weari- 
some. The officers, who were without rooms, slept on 
deck and in corridors. They were cold, they could not 
sleep, so passed time talking and telling stories ; hence. 

we got no sleep, or very little, 

Sunday Sept. 30 ,h a telegram came ordering the 
steamer to wait for a barge. The captain waited till 
midday; no barge appeared so he went on. At Albazin, 
an ancient Cossack town, we stopped to take on wood. 
The banks on both sides of the river are in most places 
low and timbered; there are promontories and islands, 
but on the whole the scenery is monotonous. The officers 
had a great deal of sport with Gregory, the table waiter, 
a stupid, stubborn fellow. The woman in charge of the 
dining room pulled his ears; the call boy pushed him 
around. When asked why he did so, he answered : 'How 
not beat him when he deserves it?' Gregory was twenty; 
the call boy fourteen. One of our traveling companions 
was a priest from Nazareth ; we spoke Syrian together. 
There was a colonel among the passengers. His wife 
had a parrot which she brought into the dining room 
as soon as she was up in the morning. Popishka could 
talk plainly and was a source of amusement for us all. 
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Early in the morning Oct. I* we passed a steamer 
that was lodged on the sands of the river bottom. Our 
captain turned back and got news, but then went on, for 
it was not permitted to stop to aid steamers that were 
merely grounded. At midday we came to the village of 
Chernyaeff, named for the hero of Tashkent. On the 
high bank above the river several hundred Chinamen 
were waiting for the steamer. They were returning 
from work in the interior. The captain told them that 
for two rubles each he would land them at Blagovyesh- 
chensk. They agreed to pay one fifty and filed onto the 
steamer. They crowded the upper deck and squatted in 
front of cabin doors. The officers went to the captain 
with a complaint. He was insolent; said he was oc- 
cupied — when he got time he would see about it. The 
officers went on shore to complain to the commandant. 

The bell sounded. The captain made this move to hurry 
the officers back to the steamer. Directly the second bell 
sounded. The officers assembled on the ridge of the 
high bank and waited for the commandant who was 
long in coming. The third call, and still they stood on 
the bank. It was a trial of authority between the officers 
and the captain, who was a peasant and a brute. One 
of the officers called to him not to go; if he did, he would 
have to return. The gangplank was taken in, and the 
steamer withdrew some rods as if going. Still the offi- 
cers stood on the ridge. 

We were anxious spectators. I assured my wife that 
the captain would not venture to leave but I did not 
feel sure of this. At last the commandant came. He 
ordered the captain to come back and put down the 
gamrplank. When that was done, he came on board 
with the officers. Then two complaints were written. 
While that was. going on in the dining room, the cap- 
tain's assistant was on deck trying to prove to those 
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who would listen that there were ship regulations posted 
up forbidding passengers to interfere with the manage- 
ment of the steamer. When the complaints were in writ- 
ing, the commandant read one of them to the captain. 
He was frightened. lie went to the officers and begged 
them to forgive him and not to send the complaint to 
St. Petersburg. They listened and would have withheld 
the complaint, but he ended his prayer by saying to the 
colonel: 'If you arc a decent man, you will let this go 
by.' The colonel was angry in a minute. He ordered the 
commandant to finish the document and send it to head- 
quarters. The assistant said the captain was ignorant, 
he did not know that he was saying the wrong thing. 
The Chinamen were sent away from the cabin doors. 
The commandant went ashore, and the steamer started. 
The officers were triumphant. It had been an exciting 
day, for early in the morning there had been a revolt in 
the kitchen. Gregory refused to serve the breakfast; the 
call boy cursed the cook and his wife, and all was chaos 
for a while. 

Tuesday was cloudy; the steamer moved slowly, for 
it was towing a large barge. Some of the officers 
thought that it was careless to sleep with 500 Chinamen 
on board; that a guard should be established. There 
were two women on the steamer besides the colonel's 
wife and Mrs. Curtin. Tuesday my wife was the only 
one of the four to appear at table. The other women 
had been insulted. They had overheard two or three of 
the young officers saying improper things, and speaking 
of them as the 'three graces.' We missed Popishka; 
the poor bird spent the day on a stack of boxes in one 

of the passages. 

We arrived at Blagovyeshchensk about dusk Oct. 3. 
The commandant of the town came on board, and we 
found that the hotels were crowded. Then the burning 
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question was would the steamer continue on down the 
river or would it be ordered back. The captain of the 
steamer had no voice in the matter; it was all in the 
hands of General Niedermiller, who was in charge of 
the transportation of troops. There was great uneasi- 
ness and excitement. News came that the steamer 
would go on, and an hour later it was stated that it had 
been ordered back. I was afraid that we might have to 
remain a week or more in Blagovyeshchensk. Thursday 
the question was still undecided. I determined to take 
the letter given me by the governor-general of Irkutsk 
and go to General Niedermiller and see what could be 
done. I found him an agreeable person. He said that 
everything should be done for me, and also that the 
steamer would go down the river. I hurried back with 
this gratifying news; the passengers were elated. 

An hour later the commandant came on board. He 
has just left Niedermiller, who told him that the steamer 
would go back. I went Again to the general. He said 
that unforeseen things had occurred to make it neces- 
sary for the steamer to turn back, but I should have a 
room on another steamer going the next day. The 
steamer would take on a party of Red Cross people and 
myself and wife, but he was afraid the officers would 
have to wait for a second boat. He gave me a note to the 
captain of the Kiahta, and I went at once to the boat. 
An officer of the Red Cross asked if I were an Ameri- 
can. Said there was no place for me, that his people 
had occupied the whole steamer. I went directly to 
Niedermiller, who ordered his carriage and went to the 
steamer with me. There he discovered that it was false. 
That the steamer we had come down the river on drew 
more water than the Kiahta. also that it was false that 
every place had been taken. He went to our steamer 
which was already unloading, preparatory to turning 
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back. He ordered a cessation of the work and went on 
board to talk with the captain. Then he announced thai 
the Red Cross people would go down the river on our 
steamer and that I should retain my room. Then I 
asked him not to make a 'full orphan' of me by taking 
all of my friends away. After a long discussion and 
many plans the officers, by signing a document stating 
that they were satisfied to sleep on deck, were permitted 
to go on. They shook hands with me and thanked me 
most heartily, for they recognized that I had kept our 
steamer. I was the hero of the hour. 

The officers were happy, for they dreaded a long 
wait in Blagovyeshchensk. That evening we went to the 
theater. The play was The One-Legged Bridegroom. 
It was a surprise for me to find so good a theater build- 
ing in a town of the size of Blagovyeshchensk. It is bet- 
ter than buildings of that kind are in many large west- 
ern cities. Evidently the people are fond of theater- 
going, otherwise such a building would not be profitable. 
It was about midnight when we got back to the steamer. 
The following morning (Oct. 5, 1900) there was 
wind and rain. The officers were huddled together on 
deck, under a canvas tent, trying to keep warm. The 
commandant came on board and arranged for the ac- 
commodation of two generals. The Red Cross women 
must he somewhat crowded. He measured off the din- 
ing room to see how many could sleep on the floor. The 
women said: 'We don't want this, and we don't want 
that' till the commandant's patience was at an end, and 
he said: 'If your mission is one of kindness, you can do 
as others do, put up with many inconveniences.' Later 
he said to the officers: 'These women were on their 
way to a place where there are already three nurses to 
one sick soldier. Xow they cannot go there, they want 
to go to Vladivostok where also they are not needed.' 
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They were so rude and troublesome about securing then- 
own comfort that the officers blamed the commandant 
for not saying: 'You have at your disposal just so 
much room on the steamer, make the best of it or go 
ashore. Rlagovyeshchensk is crowded with people wait- 
ing to go down the river. Many of them will be forced 
to wait till the river is frozen over, and the ice strong 
enough to drive on, and then go with a wagon, for 
navigation will close within a week or ten days. You 
are going where you are not needed; room is made for 
you, and you are thinking only of personal comfort.' 

There were eighteen of the Red Cross women and 
six men — three women for one man. The Russian gov- 
ernment should have provided one man for two women. 
Buriat fashion. As it was, the eighteen appeared to be 
in love with one man, a tall, rather good-looking, young 
fellow. It was cold ; they warmed up with wine. Gen- 
eral Nicdermiller had a photograph taken to show the 
condition officers of the Russian army were placed in 
on deck by the advent of Red Cross people. The Red 
Cross people were much put out by the delay. I found 
that the women were a branch of the Mother of God — 
something, in Moscow. But they acted as though they 
were the daughters of Satan. They were sent under the 
auspices of some grand duchess. Russia is, indeed, in a 
wretched condition when the name of a grand duchess 
can turn such a gang of ignorant peasants loose to 
usurp the rights of men who are giving their lives for 
the service of their country. Those conceited peasant 
women were deliberately causing sickness, and possibly 
death, by putting officers, several of them old men, to 
the necessity of sleeping on deck and staying there con- 
tinuously enduring the cold and the bitter wind. I have 
traveled in many countries but never have I been cog- 
nizant of so disgraceful an affair. There are many 
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things which need the strong hand of power and justice 
in Russia: village officials are insolent; railroad officials 
are insolent. A conductor is often so much above his 
work, in his own estimation, that he scarcely deigns to 
collect tickets; he gives as little information as possible. 
Ticket agents often act as if it were an insult to ask 
them for tickets. Hotel servants are your superiors till 
you are ready to leave, then they are servile — they are 
anxious about tips. Only a high official, known by his 
uniform, gets any attention from a railroad servant. 

Coming down the river to Blagovyeshehensk there 
had been as many officers as there were later; they had 
slept in the dining room, but it had been open all day 
for the comfort of everyone. The Red Cross creatures. 
eighteen in number, objected to having anyone use the 
dining room for any purpose. After their advent, the 
officers and the ladies, officers' wives, old as well as 
young, sat outside shivering, absolutely suffering from 
cold and dampness while these ignorant peasant women 
(wearing a red cross on their arms) and their men oc- 
cupied the only comfortable place on the steamer. The 
officers, fine men, were on deck exposed to cold and rain. 
These women richly deserved life exile. It is bad for the 
world to permit such persons to marry and bear children. 

It was afternoon before we were off, and at sun- 
down the steamer was lodged on a sand-bar. The 
steamer drew four feet of water; the river at that place 
was only four feet deep. The steamer was overloaded: 
besides the ordinary freight there were sixty tons for 
the Red Cross people. The engine worked hard but 
could not move the boat. Sailors went ashore, attached 
a cable to a tree, and after a great deal of work we were 
off. but before we got around the point of a near-by 
island we were stranded again. This time niffht over- 
took us. Twenty-four hours passed before, with every 
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effort possible, the steamer was out of the sand. There 
was snow on the ground, and the nights were as cold as 
are November nights in New England. Oct. 6 ,(1 the sun 
was shining, but the wind was bitterly cold, the so-called 
'sisters' were in evidence wrapped in long, fur-lined 
coats. It seemed that to have the saloon 'absolutely to 
themselves,' meant for themselves and their men. A 
pleasure party traveling at government expense at a 
critical time when hundreds of officers were struggling 
to get down the river before navigation closed! At dif- 
ferent places the steamer stopped for hours while wood 
was loaded on for fuel. The officers told me that there 
was a saying: 'Whoever has not seen the Amur has not 
seen misery/ and this was true in their case; they saw 
misery for the first time. They looked forward to Int- 
end of the journey as of old the Jews looked forward to 
the Promised Land. The little captain in speaking of 
Re nan, author of the IAfc of Christ, said: 'When the 
Pope was asked if he thought that Renan would be 
saved, answered : "He is so convinced of the truth of un- 
truth, that perhaps his faith will save him."['] 

Oct. 8" 1 there was a cold rain. The officers, wrapped 
in burkaa, sat the day out in the rain. 'The light of the 
harem/ as the officers called her, a hatchet-faced female, 
who looked as though she had gone through a long pro- 
cess of souring and had come out a success, walked 
around apparently well satisfied that she and her pea- 
sants were ignored by everyone on board. For 300 
versts the banks had been low. Xear Radde they were 
rolling, and on the Chinese side were high hills. At 
Radde sixty soldiers were landed to spend the winter. 
In the hills hack of the town there is a gold mine. At 
six landings, fifteen versts apart, soldiers were landed, 
and also flour and salt fish in large quantity. At a place 
where on a high bank there were two houses and a cock 
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Of hay, fishermen had just captured a very large stur- 
geon. It must have weighed 800 pounds. They anchored 
it to a boat to keep it alive. Opposite this place, on the 
Chinese side of the river, there had been quite a large 
town, Pin Su. When the Boxer war broke out, the 
sons of the Orient burned their town and left that part 
of the country; only ruins remained. Russian soldiers, 
stationed there to guard the river, had built a dozen or 
more mud houses and garrisoned the place. We landed 
there a number of soldiers and supplies for those already 
there. All the passengers went ashore, and many re- 
turned with huge turnips pulled in the Chinese gardens, 
and ears of corn, the first I had seen in many months. 
The Chinamen forgot to destroy their gardens. 

The meals on the steamer, poor from the first, grew 
continually worse. Gregory 'struck' and walked around 
the deck wrapped in a btirka. He said the cook who had 
promised him a ruble a day refused to pay it. During 
the night of October 10 ,h there was a terrific hailstorm. 
Some of the officers took refuge with the stoker on the 
lower deck. The commander of a squad of soldiers left, 
so his cabin was vacant, but in place of offering it to the 
old officers, two of the 'sisters' moved in at once. That 
afternoon we passed the mouth of the Sungari river. 
Oct. 11'" was a very cold day. The officers were suffer- 
ing from cold, and to make their condition worse, for 
two or three days the steamer had not stopped where 
they could buy even bread; their provisions were ex- 
hausted. About eight o'clock in the evening the steamer 
stopped. Two fires were built on the bank, and by their 
light wood was loaded onto the steamer. 

Oct. 12 was a dismal day, but it was the last day to 
be spent on the Amur. About four o'clock in the after- 
noon Khabarovsk was in sight. Everyone on the steamer 
was delighted. Those who had come directly from Mos- 
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cow had been traveling thirty-two days. Starting from 
Irkutsk, under the conditions existing on the steamer, 
many of those days had been unhappy ones. 

The approach to Khabarovsk is fine. A high bluff 
covered with buildings makes an imposing picture. On 
the highest point of the bluff, 150 feet above the river 
bank, is an immense monument erected in honor of 
Count Muravief. There he stands (in bronze) over- 
looking the river which by his brain he won for Russia. 
It was sunset when the steamer reached the landing 
place. The red clouds of evening threw a wonderful 
glow over the landscape and the river. The steamer 
could not get as near the bank as it had at smaller places. 
Planks were lashed together, and a long gangway made. 
Waiting at the landing were a dozen or more one-horse 

carts. No one came to meet the Red Cross people 
though they had put on their best clothes, evidently in 
anticipation of a reception. 

One of the officers hurried ashore and hired the carts 
to take the baggage to the railroad station which was 
three and a half versts away. It was almost dark when 
we climbed into a cart and set out for the station. We 
went up a long hill, around the end of a bluff, and up 
another hill onto a ridge with a valley on each side. 
Then, in the growing darkness, down a very steep hill, 
holding onto each other, bracing our feet against the 
side of the cart, expecting every minute to be landed in 
the mud. Our driver, Ananias the son of Simon, was a 
boy fourteen years of age. The road the whole way was 
a sea of mud. When at last we reached the station, we 
were told there was no train till morning. The wait- 
ing room and restaurant were closed. We had not been 
there long when the officers came; they had been obliged 
to walk. Each one had fallen several times; they were 
angry that such a state of things should exist in a large 
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city. They were still angrier when they found there was 
nothing to eat and nowhere to sleep. They sent for the 
station master. He came and opened the waiting room 
and restaurant, and we soon had plenty of food. He 
offered me the use of a room in his little house; I gladly 
accepted. When we got there, he built a fire and made 
us as comfortable as possible. I had found one good 
man among Russian officials. 

The tickets from Khabarovsk to Vladivostok were 
seventeen rubles each. It was a cold, rainy day, but the 
train was restful after the steamer, and there was a din- 
ing room car. The country we passed through seemed 
almost uninhabited; there were birch trees everywhere. 
An officer loaned me a paper four weeks old, but it was 
a treat. Saturday morning, Oct. 13'\ we were in a hilly 
country. The country between the Amur and the Pa- 
cific is monotonous. Nikolsk is the only large place on 
the road. Around the station were crowds of Chinamen 
and Koreans. I had not seen Koreans before, and their 
peculiar dress amused me: loose, buggy trousers — in 
the long ago they had been white — coats of the same 
color, a cloth over the head and tied under the chin, on 
top of the cloth either a black, straw. European hat. or 
a light, soft, felt hat. An artistic dressll 

While eating luncheon, we passed along an inlet of 
the sea and came in sight of Vladivostok which looks as 
though built, not on seven hills, but on twenty-seven. I 
went to the Okaen hotel, a large, badly kept place where 
the charges were higher than at the best hotel in St. 
Petersburg, and the sanitary conditions as primitive as 
in the city of Mexico. Though the table was poor, our 
room was elegant in white satin quilts, inlaid articles 
of furniture, and red velvet upholstery. I was glad that 
the Moji steamer did not start till the 17" 1 . We were 
weary; the long journey had been a severe trial of 
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strength. The town is picturesque in location, but then- 
was so much building going on and so many streets un- 
der repair that it gave one an impression of great dis- 
order and discomfort. I was surprised to find such a 
multitude of Orientals in a Russian city. Chinamen, 
who I was told received twenty-five copecks a day 
(12 l /i cents), are servants in hotels, water-carriers, 
wood-cutters, shopkeepers, and road-makers. Chinese 
women on the streets looked as if they had walked off 
of tea chests. 

When I went to the steamboat office to procure tick- 
ets for the continuation of our journey, I found that 
from that part of the tov-n the view out over the water 
was very attractive. I wanted a photograph from an 
upper window of an adjoining building. I asked per- 
mission and, when it was granted, turned to speak with 
Mrs. Curtin. A gentleman, standing near, said: 'You 
are speaking my language.' He was from Philadelphia. 
When I gave him my card, he glanced at it and asked : 
'Are you the man who speaks so many languages?' Di- 
rectly he was my friend. We sat down and had a long 
conversation about American affairs and about Russia. 
When we returned to the hotel, we held quite a recep- 
tion. All the officers who had made the journey down 
the Amur with us called. They were going to Port 
Arthur and expected to go from there to Moscow, as 
they had learned that the army was to disband. 

The following day there was a report that the Ker- 
tOfi, the steamer I had engaged passage on. was not go- 
ing to Moji. I went to the Russian agent and found the 
report was true. I discovered, by chance, that an Eng- 
lish steamer had arrived with a cargo of flour from Ore- 
gon and was going to Moji. I saw the captain, and he 
said there were a dozen rooms for each passenger. I 
secured tickets and rejoiced that the opportunity had 
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come to get away from Vladivostok. There was great 
uncertainty about everything. One day there was a re- 
port that Russia was about to blockade Chinese ports. 
Another day it was reported that the Russian army, 
raised for China, was to be disbanded immediately. At 
the steamboat offices the officials did not know whether 
steamers were going out tomorrow, or next week, or at 
all. While walking around, I found that there was an 
excellent market in the city in spite of the fact that the 
food in the hotels and restaurants was vile. I decided 
that the hotel and restaurant keepers, anxious to get 
rich in a few weeks, bought garbage to feed their guests. 

The American agent, Mr. Greener, was from New 
York city, a Harvard graduate with negro blood. I 
went with him to the university library where there are 
many Oriental books. The professor in charge is a cele- 
brated Mongol scholar. I met him and his brother, au- 
thor of a book on Manchuria, who had just come from 
Peking where he was with his wife and child during the 
siege. According to his statement, the Chinese are cow- 
ards: 'They can fire, but cannot aim. At the time of the 
uprising there were only 600 white men in the agencies 
and they held out against a million. Eight Russian and 
American soldiers held a gate against a thousand at- 
tackers/ 

Our steamer left port at five o'clock in the after- 
noon, Oct. 20, 1900. All the Russian officers, the old 
colonel with them, came to say good-bye ; each kissed me 
three times at parting. The professor and his wife came 
to see his brother and wife off for Odessa; they were go- 
ing by Hongkong. Captain Bowls [Bowles?] of the 
Tartar was a very agreeable man. There were thirteen 
cabin passengers. Monday Oct. 22 we were at anchor in 
the harbor of Moji, a bay with picturesque hills in the 
distance and several small villages in the foreground. 
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In Moji the treaty between China and Russia and 
Japan was signed. The steamer was to remain in port 
two days to coal. A great barge loaded with coal was 
awaiting the steamer's arrival, and immediately Japs 
began work; the men were naked save a breechclout. 
The coal was transferred from the barge to the steamer 
in baskets not much deeper than trays. A line of men 
was formed on the barge and up the stairs, and the bas- 
kets were handed from one man to another with great 
rapidity. Women on the barge dug up the coal and 
filled the baskets. There were many junks and white- 
sailed vessels around us. The scene was very interesting. 
• Moji is thoroughly a Japanese town; I was told that 
there were only six foreigners resident there, men in a 
shipping office belonging to a Scotch firm. The open 
fronts of buildings gave me an opportunity to see what 
was going on in the shops. I hired a jinrikisha and had 
my first- ride drawn by a man instead of a horse. I 
enjoyed the novelty of it; the sensation was delightful. 
We went through all parts of the town. My horse had 
on short trousers and a short jacket made of cloth like 
blue jeans; straw sandals, and a head covering that 
looks like a huge bowl, bottom upwards. 

Oct. 23. After spending a night in a Japanese hotel, 
leaving our shoes at an outside door near the entrance, 
never expecting to see them again, and sleeping on 
matting, we went out to the steamer that was to take 
us through the Inland sea. The captain was an English- 
man who had been thirty years on this same route. The 
chief engineer was McCormick, a New York man, who 
had lived many years in Japan. The scenery as the 
steamer moves out of the bay into the sea is fine; moun- 
tains on both sides; then by degrees the sea widens out 
till only distant mountains are seen; again it narrows. 
and we sail in and out between islands. The hills, even 
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very steep ones, are terraced, and in ravines there are 
little cabins. Then out at sea are rocks and hills standing 
alone, the water dotted with white sails. The passengers 
were a mixture of nationalities: a Chinese merchant 
dressed in silk robes; an old Chinaman with a tiny Ja- 
panese wife, several French ladies, a man from Holland, 
and a large number of Japanese. Just when the scen- 
ery was most attractive, a moonless night settled down 
over the sea and mountains. Early in the morning the 
steamer anchored outside Kobe. At six o'clock we were 
wakened to have a doctor come into our stateroom to 
see if wc were in good health; then hotel men came. 

I went to the Oriental hotel. From our room we 
looked onto a jinrikisha stand — men with their two- 
wheeled carriages waiting for patrons. I hired two for 
the day. My first call was at the American consulate to 
get home letters. The first copy of the New York 
World I opened contained a notice of the death of 
John Hudson, the first man whom I became acquainted 
with at Harvard and a man with whom I had held close 
friendship since college days. A noble man. Every- 
thing in Japan is curious when seen for the first time: 
the thatch-covered houses, the jinrikishas, and more 
than all else the people themselves, little creatures in 
main. Occasionally a fairly good-sized man is seen, but 
all of the women are small. The Japanese dress is ex- 
actly fitted for the little people who wear it. The click 
of their sandals, though in time it becomes rather nerve- 
racking, seems a necessary part of the whole. The 
novelty amuses one. We miss the hats and bonnets of 
the West. Japanese women are so proud of their hair 
and hairdressing that rich and poor alike go bareheaded. 
Little children are dressed like grown-up people, except 
that their garments are made of bright, flowered ma- 
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terial; and babies carry babies on their backs. The 
whole seems like some strange, fantastic dream. 

From Kobe to Yokohama the scenery is attractive, 
rice fields everywhere. In some fields men and women 
were l>eating out rice ; in other places they were prepar- 
ing fresh fields. In places the plants were just coming 
out of the ground. Irrigation is so extensive that the 
country looks like a swamp with green lines drawn 
across it. There are tea fields, terraced hills, and distant 
mountains. There are no fences and rarely a hedge. I 
saw no horses at work, all of the hauling seems to be 
done by men. At most stations jinriktshas were waiting. 
The first-class cars are like the cars of the narrow gauge 
railway in Ireland. There are no dining room cars, and 
there is no station where lunch is served, otherwise than 
in little boxes which boys bring around to sell. They 
also sell an earthen pot of tea with an earthen cup to 
drink it from. There is about one sip of tea in the tiny 
pot. I took a generous hamper from the hotel in Kobe, 
otherwise we would have been very hungry before 
reaching Yokohama'. Early in the morning we were in 
sight of Fujiyama, the holy mountain of Japan. It rises 
up out of the plain, is disconnected with other moun- 
tains. It is not as beautiful as our Mount Shasta. Only 
in ravines near the summit was snow to be seen. 

At 9:00 a.m. we were in Yokohama at Hotel de 
Geneve kept by Monsieur Dobois, a hotel recom- 
mended by Americans whom I met in Palestine. As 
soon as we had satisfied hunger, I got a jinrikisha and 
went through the town. The large foreign section is like 
any European city: modern buildings, banks, hotels, 
and private homes, but the Japanese part of the city is 
novel and, though it is not as interesting, or as clean as 
Kobe, one sees unusual things at every turn. After a 
trip through the business section, our 'rikisha man took 
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us to a Shinto temple from which there is a tine view 
of the city and bay, and then to a large nursery, and to 
the public gardens. One feels badly to see trees trained 
out of their natural shape, and altogether stunted in 
growth; but the little people like little trees. I was 
greatly pleased with a horse that talked and reasoned, 
and told me where I wanted to go. I immediately began 
to practice speaking Japanese. I enjoyed the shops. 
The clerks seem to delight in exhibiting their wares and 
are not disgruntled if you do not buy. 

The trip to Tokio, one hour by train from Yoko- 
hama, is interesting: villages, rice fields, and vineyards 
pass in review. At the Metropole I secured No. 1, a 
large room with an outlook on the bay. Across canals 
and through Japanese streets without end I went to the 
American embassy. I did not find Tokio as attractive 
as either Kobe or Yokohama. At dinner that day we 
met Admiral Beardly 2 and wife, elderly persons. Mrs. 
Beardly entertained us with yarns about Washington 
people: the Blaines, Logans, and others ; told us 'society 
secrets.' Later I visited the great Buddha temple in 
Shiba park; the mortuary shrine of the Shoguns. The 
grounds are extensive, and there are several temples of 
wood, but wonderfully carved. The temples are not old 
for they are often renewed. The immense stone lanterns 
reminded me of things Egyptian. After looking at 
those grotesque marvels of Japanese art, we went to the 
burial place of the forty-seven Konins. Incense was 
burning before each tombstone. In front of the tomb- 
stone of the leader and of his son, persons had placed 
their visiting cards. I put my card in the rack before 
the leader's tomb. Some naval students conducted us to 
the building where images of the Konins are set up. 

'Prohnbly Rear Admiral lister A. Beardsler.t 
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Tokio university grounds are extensive, and some of 
the buildings are rather good-looking, but those I went 
into were ramshackly enough. Kikuchi, a man educated 
at Cambridge, England, was at that time president of 
the university. I told him I wanted to know something 
about the primitive religion of the country. He said that 
he knew very little about Shinto, but he would introduce 
ine to the professor of anthropology. He did so. I found 
the ignorance of the man amusing. He showed me little 
images that had recently been found at some depth un- 
der ground. He seemed surprised when I told him that, 
after burying alive the servants and horses of a dead 
emperor was done away with, these images were used in 
their place. The university was disappointing, a poor 
imitation. Nov. 3 we returned to Yokohama. I had con- 
tracted a cold and was forced to remain indoors for sev- 
eral days, but I improved time reading Chinese with a 
Chinese scholar whom I had been fortunate enough to 
find. 

As soon as my cold was better, we went to Nikko. 
the 'City of Temples.' the most splendid temples in 
Japan. Though the village is less than 100 miles from 
Yokohama, it was necessary to change cars three times. 
Near the end of the journey the scenery is fine. There 
are mountains in the distance, and near-by are long ave- 
nues of cypresses. One avenue is said to be twenty miles 
in length. Large and old. the trees are very imposing. 
The village of Nikko is one long street of low shops and 
houses. At the end of the street and on an elevation is 
the Kanaya hotel. Cold weather is not taken into ac- 
count by Japanese builders, and Nikko is not always 
warm. I had a fire built in our room. The waitresses 
reminded me of soldiers with knapsacks on their backs. 
The only thing to do in Nikko is to visit the temples 
across the river, among the cypresses on a hill. The 
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trees give majesty and grandeur to the place ; tall, white- 
trunked trees standing en masse somehow recalled 
Dante's hell. The fantastic working out of an idea 
born in the brain of man sinks to insignificance in the 
silent majesty of giant trees. I saw nothing in Japan 
as imposing as those beautiful trees on the hiil in Nikko. 

The avenue of Buddhas on the Nikko side of the 
river called vividly to mind the avenue of sphinxes in 
Thebes, and was more interesting for me than were the 
temples. I found the atmosphere of Nikko too chilly 
and, after a few days' sojourn and a second and third 
visit to the beautiful trees on the hill, we returned to 
Yokohama. The short journey consumed six hours and 
was most wearisome. Two English women were our 
traveling companions; they were very inquisitive. When 
in answer to some question I stated that we had recently 
crossed Siberia, they assured me that Russia was a 
terrible country and its people were brutes. As they had 
never been in Russia, knew no language but their own. 
and drew their conclusions from newspaper facts, their 
statements should have amused me. But crass, assertive 
ignorance always annoys me; I became interested in u 
book but could not avoid hearing their conversation. I 
was glad when we reached the station and left the wise 
ones behind. 

I sent for my Chinese teacher and settled down for 
a few days' hard work. Whenever I went to the con- 
sulate for letters, I met Scidmore, our assistant consul, 
brother of Eliza Kuhamah Scidmore, the writer, a very 
agreeable and witty man. His facetious remarks amused 
me greatly. Speaking of trouble in China he stated that 
the only way to assure peace and quiet there was to kill 
every man, woman, and child. That we could do it now. 
hut if we waited till the men armed and drilled, the 
country would be unconquerable. 
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If some reformer were to examine American meth- 
ods and politics, I think he would advocate as drastic a 
measure for correcting them as Mr. Scidmore does for 
correcting the politics of China. I have recently read 
Flaws published in 1885 by George S. Cline, Des 
Moines, Iowa (author unknown), a description of offi- 
cial swindle and stupidity in high places. I am told that 
many of the characters are well known in Iowa. 

The 17'" of November it was raining heavily and the 
wind was blowing. The weather was so disagreeable 
that it was difficult to get rikisha men to go with us 
to the pier, from which the steamer was to start for 
Shanghai. Cold rain blew in our faces and the short 
ride was very uncomfortable; when we got to the pier, 
there was no way but to walk, 'rikisha men were not al- 
lowed on the pier. The pier is wide, but waves were 
washing up over the sides. The wind nearly took one's 
breath away. In spite of rain Mrs. Curtin was several 
times forced to stop and rest long enough to catch 
breath. I trudged along with a camera under my over- 
coat trying to keep it dry. Men brought our hand bag- 
gage and assisted Sirs. Curtin. When at last on board. I 
found that the steamer was not heated. Upon inquiry I 
was told that it would he heated later on, but this proved 
untrue. About 10:00 a.m. the steamer left the pier. For 
a time we went along smoothly, but two hours after 
sailing the steamer began to roll, then a terrible crash 
came. The table was laid for luncheon : a sudden lurch 
sent plates, glasses, and bottles to the far end of the 
room. A typhoon was on in earnest! Wind howled fear- 
fully; the steamer creaked as if wrenching apart. The 
roar of the wind and waves was frightful! Our state- 
room was on deck. A wave dashed the window open and 
swept into the room. Every loose article went sailing 
away, first to one side of the cabin and then to the other : 
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only with risk of limb, or even life, could one have 
stooped down to gather them up. With the help of sail- 
ors I got the window fastened. The dining room chairs 
were wrenched loose and went back and forth. All I 
could do was to hold firmly to the couch by the entrance 
to our stateroom where I was sitting when the storm be- 
gan. Mrs. Curtin was in her berth and clinging to it 
desperately. The storm raged for six hours. The bridge 
of the steamer was torn away; the iron railing at the rear 
end of the steamer was twisted and torn off. A gentle- 
man, who was in the smoking xoom when the storm be- 
gan, remained there three hours, then attempted to get 
to his stateroom. He stepped outside, but the next mo- 
ment was brought back by two sailors. He would have 
been swept into the sea had not sailors been at hand. 
Mrs. Wilkinson, a lady from Kobe, happened to be 
standing in her stateroom on deck when the first lurch 
came. She caught hold of the upper berth ; water came 
into her room. She screamed repeatedly, but no one 
heard her. After standing for a long time, she managed, 
with the greatest difficulty and danger, to get into the 
lower berth and lie down, holding onto the side with all 
the strength in her body to keep from being thrown out. 

I was much alarmed for I noticed that many little 
things were defective like the fasteniugs of windows, 
bolts, etc., and I feared that if there was carelessness in 
little things, more important ones might have also been 
neglected. Not till eight o'clock in the evening, when the 
storm had abated, was there any thought of eating. 
Then it was found that the kitchen was full of water, 
and only canned food was available, all other food was 
water-soaked. 

Sunday morning we were in quiet water, but we rait 
slowly, for the freight had shifted during the storm and 
one side of the steamer was deeper in the water than the 
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other. That day I made the acquaintance of an English- 
man from Burma and got many interesting bits of in- 
formation about Burma and its native peoples. In 
speaking of Rudyard Kipling he was eloquent over 
From Sea to Sea. 

When the steamer dropped anchor at Kobe, it was 
already dark ; unloading went on during the night and 
at nine o'clock the next morning we were on the way 
again. The steamer was in front of Moji and would 
have proceeded, but for some unknown reason an im- 
portant lighthouse was dark, and the many islands made 
it dangerous to go on ; hence, we reached Nagasaki sev- 
eral hours late, but it resulted in our getting a grand 
view of the harbor, which is notably* fine, made so by 
islands. One island, which looks like a wooded hill, is 
not only beautiful, but is historic as well. It is stated 
that some 300 years ago Japan ridded itself of Catholic- 
missionaries by throwing them from this hill into the 
sea. There arc also long islands with a slight elevation 
at one or both ends, and on those elevations two or three 
tall trees stand up against the sky, wonderfully pic- 
turesque! 

There were many transports and warships in the har- 
bor: Russian, German, American, and English. On 
the journey we became acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. 
Bredon, and from them I had a detailed account of the 
Peking massacre. Mrs. Bredon is the daughter of 
Thomas Crane Banks of San Francisco. Mr. Bredon 
was at this time deputy inspector of Chinese maritime 
customs; he is an intelligent, wide-awake man. He said 
Sir Claude McDonald, the English ambassador to 
China, became very unpopular. Up to the day that the 
burning of buildings began in Peking he ridiculed the 
idea of an uprising or of foreigners being in any danger 
whatever. A young Englishman, who was in the siege. 
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remarked to me that if the siege had lasted a week- 
longer. Sir Claude would have been shot by his own 
people, and that he 'well deserved to be.' I enjoy when 
traveling to listen to the remarks made by fellow trav- 
elers. I recall a remark made by a young woman at our 
table which caused considerable laughter. She did not 
like the Japanese — said they reminded her of 'flies on 
toast.' 

The Yellow sea was rough, so for most of the pas- 
sengers the voyage was uncomfortable. A pilot, a fat 
Dutchman, was one of the cabin passengers. He had 
been forty years in the East and unlike western pilots, 
who, as far as I have known them, are unobtrusive per- 
sons, he was pompous. Another anomaly on board was 
an Irishman, comical and witty, but I fear a fraud. He 
circulated a pamphlet setting forth the conditons of 
joining a company in control of a wonderful tin mine— 
a curious piece of writing. 

Nov. 22 the steamer anchored in the Yangtze-kiang 
river, one of the great rivers of the world. The water of 
the river is a peculiar mud color, but yellowish mud ; it 
looks thick. In fact the river empties no end of mud , 
into the sea. The steamer was thirteen miles out when 
it anchored, and doctors came on board to find out if any 
of the passengers were suffering from plague, for there 
was an epidemic of plague in Kobe and Osaka. We had 
to assemble in the dining room and be counted so the 
officials might be sure that no one was hiding. For out- 
last luncheon on board we were treated to an Irish stew 
flavored with caraway seed. A small steamer came out 
to take the passengers to Shanghai. A young Greek 
with whom I had conversed in his own language insisted 
on giving me a silver cigarette case which was a part 
of the loot of Peking. My unwillingness to receive a 
present of that kind made quite a diversion for the pas- 
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sengers, none of whom understood a word we were say- 
ing. At last I took the case. The young man was on his. 
way to Colombo. 

On landing we went to the Astor house and were 
fortunate enough to get a room with a glass enclosed 
balcony which gave us a view of the street and the river. 
The part of the city adjacent to the hotel is wholly 
European. The only unusual objects were Chinamen 
drawing people along on wheelbarrows, a peculiar Chi- 
nese mode of conveyance. The following morning I 
went to the Rus so- Chinese hank to meet the manager. I 
had made his acquaintance on the train from Moscow 
to Irkutsk. On returning to the hotel I met Captain 
Krown, whose uncle I had known many years. 

The Chinese part of Shanghai is a revelation of 
squalor and rags. It is reached by going through a for- 
eign section where there are good streets, fine houses. 
and beautiful grounds. There is a nearer way, but our 
jinrikisha men wanted us to see the foreign part first. 
The streets of Chinatown are like narrow lanes and so 
crowded with traffic and human beings as to make them 
almost impassable. Some of the faces I saw reminded 
me of the goblins heard about in childhood. I should 
think that such a dirty, crowded place would be a men- 
ace to the whole citv. From time to time I tried to hold 
my breath and not inhale the foul air. Still the 'city' 
was far more interesting to me than the European sec- 
tion of Shanghai. Jinrikishas cannot go inside; 'chairs.' 
as their little boxes are called, are used, carried by two 
men. As these chairs are in constant use by the natives, 
one dreads to get into them. Not a white man is to l>e 
seen in the city. 

Later I called on Robert Little, editor of the North 
China Ncxcs. and talked over newspaper conditions in 
China. Sunday we went out to Mr. Bredon's beautiful 
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home near Bubbling Well, for tiffin, as luncheon is 
called by foreigners in China. Mr. Bredon gave me 
much useful information regarding* customs in China. I 
wished to go to Peking but, owing to the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, it was considered unwise; so after 
a few days' stay in Shanghai, we returned to Japan. 

An amusing group of missionaries came on board the 
steamer to sec some friend off. Three of the men had 
shaven heads and wore pigtails, one of the women had 
on the Chinese dress. I was ashamed of the men; they 
were either Americans or Englishmen — I trust they 
were English. It struck me as carrying deception to an 
absurd length — gaining souls by fraud. Of course the 
pigtail was adopted to fool the Chinese into believing 
that the missionary was converted to Chinese customs, 
that he was Chinese in every respect but religion. I 
think the Chinese at heart must despise such things. 
It began to rain heavily; the cargo could not be put on. 
and we had to wait twenty-four hours before raising 
anchor. Hamilton Sharp, professor of English liter- 
ature at Tokio, was one of the passengers. He professed 
profound admiration for Americans, called them 'our 
cousins.' Thought America would have come out badly 
if England had not kept the Russians and Germans off 
during the Spanish war! 

Thanksgiving morning of 3900 we were at anchor in 
the Yangtze-kiang river; just at luncheon time they 
raised anchor and steamed off. Great preparations were 
made for dinner. The stewardess, steward, and purser 
were Americans. The captain was an Irishman by the 
name of Going. American and Japanese flags were ar- 
tistically arranged around the dining room but, when 
the hour came for dinner, only one lady appeared ; the 
sea had become decidedly rough. The captain proposed 
a toast, 'To America!' An old general from California 
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answered. Then the English professor extolled America 
and spoke of the good relations existing between Amer- 
ica and England. One of our traveling companions 
was a nephew of Maksutof, the last Russian governor 
to Alaska. 

At Nagasaki we patronized the Cliff house, a very 
good hotel. The Japanese part of Nagasaki is in strik- 
ing contrast with the Chinese part of Shanghai; it is 
clean. The Shinto temple of O-Suwa with its great 
stone gateway and its wonderful bronze horse is of more 
interest than most temples of Japan. It is on a hill and 
commands a fine view. The Cliff house is on such an 
eminence that 'rikisha men do not attempt to carry pas- 
sengers to it. They must alight at the foot of the hill 
and walk up. Many of the residences of Nagasaki are 
on hills. 

From Nagasaki we went to Yokohama by train. It 
was a cold day, and Japanese cars are unheated. In the 
first-class there was only one person besides ourselves, 
but that person was an educated Jap, and I could cor- 
rect my pronunciation of the language by keeping up 
an animated conversation with him. Near Nagasaki 
the country stretches away in a series of terraced hills, 
under cultivation. After a while the valley widens out. 
and here and there are small villages; occasionally a 
tiled roof, but in most cases the roofs are thatched ; the 
houses are always unpainted. The use of an ox or bull 
as a beast of burden struck me as peculiar to Nagasaki 
and its neighborhood. For these animals straw ropes 
and saddles are used. A load is put on either side, and 
the animal is led along. Usually its feet are protected 
by straw shoes. Dining cars are a comfort which Ameri- 
cans do not appreciate till they have to make shift with- 
out them. At stations boys brought along their little 
boxes and at last, out of curiosity, I bought two. In 
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one box was rice, and chopsticks to cat it with, in the 
other were bits of meat and preserved fish and some- 
thing resembling sweetened curd. I gave the boxes to 
an appreciative Jap. 

At 7:00 p.m. we ware in Moji. Hoys took our hand 
bags, and we went to a hotel that had been recommended 
to us as having European accommodations. Two Japs 
met us. The doors, movable shutters, were drawn aside, 
and two girls ran forward with straw sandals. When I 
objected to removing my shoes, they tried to get the 
sandals on over the shoes. Failing in this, we were per- 
mitted to enter with our shoes on. I asked for a meal 
to be served. An hour later we were conducted to a 
room where a table was laid for three. The third seat 
was soon occupied by an Englishman whose home was 
in Kobe, a man interested in coal. He had lived thirty 
years in Japan. In all my journeys I have spent few 
more uncomfortable nights. The following day I de- 
cided to go to Kobe by steamer and not try another 
'Japanese hotel with European accommodations.' 

Traveling was uncomfortable, for the weather was 
co)d (Dec. 5) , and neither boats nor cars were heated. 
December 7 we were in Kioto. We visited Shinto and 
Buddha temples, but I was not in a receptive frame of 
mind, for I was actually suffering with cold. In one 
Shinto temple when passing a bronze cow (or bull) our 
'rikisha man said: 'If I had a pain in my leg or arm. I 
could cure it at once by rubbing against that animal.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Parrish were at the hotel, and we en- 
joyed their society. He represented a North Carolina 
tobacco firm. All Europeans who have lived in Japan 
tell the same story: 'The Japanese are tricky, they can- 
not be depended upon.' I like the Chinese better than 
the Japanese. I have talked with many business men. 
and all say that when a Chinaman gives his word he 
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keeps it even if it results in a loss to himself. But a Jap 
cannot be depended upon, he will do as he likes about 
keeping even a signed contract. Dec. 11, there was a 
flurry of snow. I consider Kioto and the surrounding 
country more attractive than any other part of Japan. 
Itice harvesting was still going on and, in spite of cold 
weather, the tea plantations were beautifully green, but 
frost had destroyed the ornamental banana trees. There 
was snow on the mountains and in places in valleys. 
The climate of Japan is far from being the mild climate 
that I supposed it to be. The natives, who shiver over 
tiny pots of live, coals, must at time be wretchedly un- 
comfortable. We visited the shops where cloisonne and 
damascene are made. In the damascene shops workmen 
were sitting on the floor, with tiny utensils around 
them. They looked like big boys. The work requires 
wonderful skill and patience. We went to the silk shops 
and watched the weaving. In one long, cold room there 
were twenty hand looms. December 15 we were back in 
Yokohama and with my Chinese teacher. Dec. 18 I re- 
ceived a very pleasant letter from Roosevelt, our elected 
vice president, telling me how my books had helped 
him through a trying campaign. 

As I had seen as much of Yokohama as I cared to. 
I spent all the days left to me in Japan in study of 
Chinese and comparison of Chinese and Japanese, going 
only to such social functions as it seemed impossible to 
avoid. During the weeks I spent in Japan I gained a 
different impression of the Japanese from that which 
most persons get. They have a strong dislike for for- 
eigners but they are clever enough to want to acquire 
the information and technical skill that other nations 
have. When they get it, they have no further use for 
the foreigner. They take foreigners into their service 
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but keep them only a short time. After they have 
learned all they can, out the man goes. 

Christmas day 1900, we congratulated ourselves that 
we had a warm room into which sunshine came for many 
hours. We missed relatives and home surroundings — 
and also the Christmas turkey. I spent the day in study. 
I had two teachers and was immensely interested. Dr. 
Fletcher Jones of the Methodist mission, who had re- 
cently come from China, told me of an educated China- 
man, who could not speak English. As he came from u 
province remote from the province where my Chinaman 
was born, I employed him in order to compare the lan- 
guages of the two provinces. My teacher was the proof 
reader of the bible house in Yokohama. Dr. Jones re- 
counted to us his experience in leaving China at the out- 
break of the Boxer war. He was stationed not far from 
Tientsin. He and his wife started in a Chinese junk and 
were out three days, first in a calm and then in such a 
severe storm that they expected the boat to break up. 
Acquaintances of theirs stationed farther inland, a man 
and his wife with three young children, were beheaded. 
At last the doctor succeeded in reaching an American 
vessel. He stated that the Boxer trouble came from the 
Catholic missionaries; they meddled in local administra- 
tive affairs. Through these missionaries Frenchmen and 
Italians got influence and tried to use it. During famine 
they bought up land at famine prices, and this was con- 
sidered an injustice. When the famine was over, the 
Chinese had no homes and they took means to get them 
back. It was interesting to hear a missionary from one 
church place the blame of the uprising on another set of 
missionaries. And people in general place it on the mis- 
sionaries as a whole. The wife of Dobois, the proprietor 
of the Hotel de Geneve, who has spent twenty years 
in America and is well educated, in speaking of the Eng- 
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lish in Japan, said: 'I hate the English; they are horrid 
here in Yokohama. They are in business themselves but 
they assume to be better than persons who keep a hotel. 
They carry it so far that at dancing school my little 
girl seldom gets a chance to dance.' 

The last day of the century was spent, as preceding 
ones had been, poring over Chinese books. The cen- 
tury closes with a war as unprovoked, unjust, and merci- 
less as any of which we have an account in history. In 
addition to its cruelty it is deformed by hypocrisy and 
an insolent and challenging contempt of public opinion 
throughout the civilized world. It will be interesting to 
know how the twentieth century will judge this most 
conspicuous and characteristic act of the last and pre- 
ceding year of the nineteenth century. Will it be con- 
sidered that nations, like individuals, must be boimd by 
morality? May nations bid defiance to justice and break 
their solemn engagements; slaughter and rob hundreds 
of thousands of people, and go unpunished? 

The first day of the twentieth century was warm 
and bright. My Chinese teacher, Yu Paa Sheng, made 
a ceremonious call. Later he and I called on a China- 
man who had spent ten years in San Francisco then re- 
turned and established a home in Yokohama. We had. 
with the exception of the first jinrikisha ride in Moji, 
the pleasantest ride we had had in Japan. The air was 
delightful, calm and bright, and not too cool. The city 
was in holiday attire and everyone looked happy. We 
rode along the edge of the canal, making a semicircle. 
till we reached the quarter where is situated the building 
which might be called the 'Temple of Venus.' Many 
people were on the streets, all cheerful, all busy amusing 
themselves, hurrying here and there seeking pleasure. 

In a couple of hours the circuit of Yokohama came 
to an end, as did our first ride of the twentieth cen- 
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tury. Later we went to a Japanese theater, arriving 
just as a scene had closed. The building was crowded; 
more than half the people were eating, or drinking tea. 
Men and girls ran around with trays of Japanese tit- 
bits, boxes of rice, and pots of tea. Glancing over the 
crowd the general color was gray and gloomy ; faces a 
monotonous brown, heads dead black, dress without dis- 
tinguishing color. The noise behind the curtain was 
like that of a carpenter shop: hammering, sawing, and 
driving nails. The hammering went on for a full half 
hour; then came a scene, a sJiain battle with swords. 
The scene lasted twenty minutes. Then the curtain was 
drawn and hammering began. When scenes were 
shifted, they were moved as a train is moved on a 
turntable, the room goes around and another is pre- 
sented to the spectator. Actors left the stage and 
crossed the theater; they came in the same way. 



L 

Home and Away (1901) 

News from home hastened oiir return. We sailed 
January 9 <b 1901 on the China bound for San Francisco. 
I may never see the Far East again but I feel that 1 
have gained a knowledge of its people from personal 
experience, a little of which is better than a great deal 
of reading. Among the passengers were several mis- 
sionaries returning to America. One young lady, tall 
and slender, told us her father always called her 'Shoe- 
string'; Colonel Buck, American minister to Japan; a 
Mrs. Moseley, whose husband had been consul to Singa- 
pore. The hot climate killed him, and she was going to 
her home in Alabama ; a Mr. Phillips and mother and 
sister returning from a two-years' journey. Monday 
was Jan. 14" 1 and the following day was also Mon- 
day, 14. 'Two washing days' as one of the missionaries 
remarked — the loss and gain in going around the world. 

Thursday, 17 a.m. we sighted land; the most distant 
island of the Hawaiian group. Then we did not see land 
again till 5:00 p.m. when we approached Honolulu. 
From the steamer the island and town are attractive. 
Everywhere in the background there are hills, some of 
which have jagged summits. Other, and lower hills, are 
in the foreground. One has the name of Punch Bowl. 
The wind was blowing, and a light mist hung over the 
hills. After the ceremony of examination by doctors 
was over, the steamer went to the dock. It was almost 
dark when the passengers were permitted to land. The 
first event of the morning was a visit from a reporter. 
Then we had a walk and ride around the town. The 
palm trees, flowering trees and shrubs, and rose hedges 
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are wonderfully beautiful. Tropical and semi-tropical 
vegetation has a great attraction. The residences are 
not imposing but are homelike, and many have extensive 
grounds. I enjoyed talking with people: native, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and others whom I met. I was sorry not 
to remain on the island for a few weeks. I felt sure I 
could get a good store of folklore, still uncollected. 

On returning to the steamer I was told that my class- 
mate, Brigham, manager of the Hawaiian museum, had 
been on board inquiring for nae. I was not aware that 
he resided in Honolulu. I immediately drove to the 
museum, and we greeted each other with great pleasure. 
We spoke of college happenings and of our classmates 
of long ago. The museum is a gem. Only a Pacific 
island collection but of exceeding interest. On going 
back to the steamer I found another friend waiting to 
greet me — a doctor who accompanied Fox on his mis- 
sion to Russia. Old and feeble, he and bis wife were in 
Honolulu to recuperate if possible. 

Soon the garland decoration began, a very pretty 
courtesy shown passengers by residents in the city. Girls 
appear and fling a garland around the neck of each pas- 
senger. When the steamer began to move, persons who 
had friends on the pier threw the garlands to them — 
surely an original custom. We had taken on several 
new passengers: a number of missionaries; Mrs. Has- 
sen, the daughter of a Honolulu advocate, a very jolly 
woman; McKey, an Irish-English priest who amused as 
with negro songs, one in particular excited laughter, 
'Jordan's Rolling'; and a musician. Miss Grainger. 
Our menu was dubbed, 'bill of lading,' and from the first 
meal on was so spoken of. 

About 8:00 a.m. January 25 th 1901. after an exceed- 
ingly rough night, we welcomed the pilot, always a de- 
light for homccomers, and soon the doctors came. Then 
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for the first time we discovered that there was a large 
number of steerage passengers, mainly Chinamen, on 
board. At 11 :00 a.m. we landed. I felt much like shout- 
ing, 'Hurrah P We were once more on native soil. But 
the hurrah was not uttered, a reporter was facing me. 
such a pleasant, attractive, young man that I could not 
resist his picas. And from that time on till late at night, 
newspaper-item trailers beset me, one more agreeable, 
more insistent than another. I was in my own country 
and too happy over the fact to be cross with anyone. 
And good nature had its reward. 

Learning from the morning papers that I was in 
the city, my sister Joe's son. at that time, though I was 
unaware of the fact, a student at Stanford university, 
came to see me. I was astonished and pleased for I 
had not seen the boy since his mother's death when he 
was a little fellow of four or five years. Comte and 
Stetson and Colonel Wood, classmates living in San 
Francisco, called. Old and new friends and those who 
wished to be friends came. One day in San Francisco 
was sufficient. 1 was glad to escape. Wednesday SO 1 * 
we were at the Auditorium in Chicago and Jan. 31" 
were on our way to Vermont. Snow everywhere! 
Feb. 1" at 1 :00 p.m. we were 'at home.' 

We remained in Bristol till March 19, then went to 
Washington, stopping in New York on the way. I 
called on Governor Roosevelt, who was visiting his sis- 
ter ; I was introduced to his wife and had a very pleas- 
ant chat with her; on Johnson, editor of the Century; 
on Miss Gilder; and on Burlingame, editor of Scribner'ft 
Magazine* whose parents I had known in St. Peters- 
burg. The 2* lh we were at the Arlington in Washing- 
ton. The following day I went to the bureau of ethnol- 
ogy to sec Major Powell, my valued friend; Mooney. 
McChesney, and others. I found that the major had 
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grown old. Later I went to the new library. It is mag- 
nificent, but I would like it better if less space were 
given to show — if half of the immense entrance were in 
the reading room. Spofford, my old friend, greeted mc 
warmly. Wanted to know what I thought of 'that des- 
potic country, Russia.* saying: 'You are now in a free 
country and need not be afraid to speak.' 

I did not wish to irritate the old man so answered: 
'Russia is a great country, and your question cannot be 
quickly answered.' 

I called on John Hay, and we talked very freely 
with each other. I told him that if I had political power 
I would squeeze every bit of European influence out of 
America and do it without firing a gun, so peculiarly 
were the forces of Europe balanced. 'To do that,' said 
Hay, 'you would have to abolish the senate.' After- 
ward in speaking of England, he said: 'Her power is 
lessening very fast.' He gave me an autograph letter 
to the Chinese minister, whom I wished to meet. 

About this time I received a letter from Sienkiewicz 
saying that he was going to Italy to write a historical 
novel to be called Sobieski. I was surprised, for I 
thought he was at work on a novel to be called Julian; 
earlier he had proposed calling the book, Otho — I have 
found him undecided and changeable. 

The Chinese minister asked me what impressed me 
most in China. I replied: 'The great dignity of the 
people.* This pleased him so much that, at the end of 
our conversation, he escorted me to my carriage. 

April 5 th we were again in Bristol and April 18'" 
1901 we started for Russia, sailing April 20 th on the 
Campania. Among the passengers were many pleasant 
persons, with others. Mrs. Fletcher of California, a rela- 
tive of the founder of the Mary Fletcher hospital in 
Burlington, Vermont. It was rough, and no day did 
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the steamer make 500 miles. I spent most of the time 
reading Chinese books that I had with me. 

April Z0 ,u we were in Paris, at the Continental. 
London is dismal and antedeluvian ; Paris is up-to-date 
and sparkling with life! The trees were in leaf, and I 
think they had never looked so beautiful to me. I tele- 
graphed to Dr. Bcnni in Warsaw to find out where 
Sienkiewiez was. Called on Abdank, Sienkiewiez* friend 
from childhood and mine for some years. (He figures in 
Hania. ) To my great surprise I was told that he died 
in August, 1900. A telegram from Warsaw told me 
that Sienkiewiez was traveling in Italy under an as- 
sumed name; that he would be in Cracow in a few days. 
As it is only a day and a night from Paris to Madrid, I 
decided to spend those 'few days' in Spain. I wanted to 
see the country and I wanted to see Galdos. Mrs. Lan- 
deau, formerly Miss Whitney, a young woman whom 

some years earlier we met in Warsaw and again in 
Egypt, called, and we dined at her pleasant home. Her 
husband is a Bohemian and an artist. He said he fol- 
lowed Louise to Egypt and, when she left to go around 
the world, the pyramids didn't look six inches high. 
Love plays queer tricks! I called on a Catholic clergy- 
man whose name is Curtin. I had a curiosity to see him. 
He officiates in the Madaline. I found him very willing 
to talk. He said : 'The government of France is rotten. 
The people, except those who profit by it, dislike a 
republic. The church is under great restrictions. The 
bishops appoint those who lean toward republicanism. 
They are more difficult to get at than sovereigns; they 
rule all priests. There are fifteen priests in the Madaline 
all unpaid, except one. He receives 15.000 francs and 
dominates the others. Cardinal Gibbons is as craftv as 
a fox.' 

Leaving the priest, we visited the house where Vic- 
tor Hugo lived and died; then went to several art gal- 
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leries. May 5 ib we started for Madrid. The scenery 
between Paris and Bordeaux is somewhat monotonous. 
Though the country docs not look to be thickly in- 
habited, every bit of good land is under cultivation, even 
little patches here and there between hills. Fifty miles, 
or so. east of Bordeaux, vineyards begin, and from 
there on the whole country seems one immense vineyard. 
On reaching the city I went to the Hotel de France, 
and, though it rained, I got a carriage and managed to 
see the finest churches and the principal buildings; a 
handsome theater, and a famous stone bridge. It was 
Sunday, but no stranger would mistrust it. There was 
bustle and movement everywhere; shops were open, and 
crowds of people were on the streets. In France the 
religious duties of the Sabbath are accomplished early in 
the morning. 

Leaving Bordeaux at 7:30 a.m. we rode some hours 
through a lightly wooded country. Before reaching the 
boundary, we saw the little, almost landlocked, bay from 
which Lafayette took ship for America in 1776. At 
Irun, the first Spanish town, our baggage was thor- 
oughly examined. In the Basque country the natives 
yoke oxen as they are yoked in Mexico, but the yokes 
are covered with sheepskin, wool outside, so at a short 
distance the oxen appear to have heavy tufts of hair 
across their heads. Carts have only two wheels. At this 
time apple trees were in blossom and were very beauti- 
ful. We passed large towns; most of the buildings are of 
stone and remind one of Ireland. I asked how it was 
that people, apparently of the poorer class, built such 
large houses, and was told that often three and four 
generations of a family lived in one house; also that 
sometimes the stable for horses and cows was under 
the same roof. 
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We stopped at Burgos, for I had a great desire to 
see the ancient city. I visited the old fortress, and the 
cathedral founded in 1221. In that wonderful building 
we had a musical treat, mass was being celebrated. One 
of the priests had the most resonant voice I have ever 
heard. In spite of my fear of catching cold in the damp, 
chilly atmosphere, I remained a long time listening to 
that glorious voice which filled the immense building. 
From the cathedral we went to the building where the 
Cid's bones are preserved. A Spanish woman, who had 
large attractive eyes, opened the case for us. In a 
near-by room is a painting of the Cid, when fifteen 
years old, bringing the head of an enemy to his aged 
father; the head of the father of the woman he after- 
ward married. I was much interested in three weather- 
worn, stone monuments erected in 1784 to mark the site 
of the house of the Cid. 

In a near-by modern cemetery where the vaults are 
in a thick wall I took down some of the names which 
for other than the Latin race are curious: Jesus, Maria 
of the Conception, etc. Then we climbed a hill where 
there is a wall that once enclosed a castle. In that castle 
the Cid was married to Ximcna in 1074; and Edward I 
of England to Eleanor of Castile. .A boy tending sheep 
conducted us to a spot from which there was a view of 
the town; then back to a gateway so we could go inside 
the wall. A little girl, about five years old, opened the 
gate. Then she, as well as the boy, conducted us around. 
There were two or three tumble-down, stone houses in- 
side and a number of very dirty-looking people. 

We left Burgos at 4:00 p.m. That evening there 
was a glorious sunset. One mountain in particular was 
swathed in gold and, while we were gazing at it. a mag- 
nificent rainbow appeared, a bright, clear bow which 
seemed all the brighter from a dark cloud that part of 
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the length formed a background. At 7:00 a.m. we were 
in Madrid at the Hotel de Kome. I was disappointed in 
Madrid; it is too modern. 

After recovering somewhat from the weariness of a 
night journey, I called on Galdos, whom I consider the 
greatest of living Spanish writers. I found him a hand- 
some man of possibly fifty-six years, tall, but not thin. 
A man with a pleasing countenance and large friendly 
eyes. He does not speak English, so we used the lan- 
guage of the country. I was immensely interested in 
what he told me regarding Sanish literature and Span- 
ish writers of the past and the present. He is a re- 
markable man. 

I visited the famous art gallery and enjoyed the 
wonderful pictures of Murillo, Rubens, Velazquez, and 
Van Dyck. There are two of Prometheus bound; the 
myth of the fire drill. I later visited Muruaga, a man 
whom I first knew when he was secretary of legation in 
St. Petersburg, afterwards as Spanish minister to the 
United States. He stated that the United States was 
willing to pay $400,000,000 for Cuba, but the Spanish 
queen refused to listen to the proposition. A private 
company would give $150,000,000 and have the man- 
agement of the Philippines for ninety years under 
Spanish government and then have it pass under the 
American flag. He himself went to the queen about it. 
She called a council. The councilors could not see their 
way to do it, they feared Barcelona would revolt; so 
war came and Spain lost everything. 

I went to a bullfight. Saw eight enormously strong 
and wild beasts killed and more than twenty horses. A 
ghastly sight, but intensely exciting. Once a man was 
caught up and whirled by a bull. The following day 
the paper stated: 'It is a marvel of God that the man 
was not killed.' The whole thing is brutal and brutaliz- 
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ing, a survival of Roman barbarism. It surpasses the 
barbarism of the horse sacrifice of the Mongols, for the 
bullfight is for amusement- and the horse sacrifice is a 
remnant of an ancient religion. There is a vast differ- 
ence in the moral aspect of the two. For three hours be- 
fore the performance began, the city was in a state of 
excitement. The society people of the city were alert 
and eager. 

Galdos asked me to put into English, even one of 
his novels, and I promised to do so. Unfortunately, I 
have so far been, from pressure of work, unable to ful- 
fill this promise. We met several times, and a contract 
was signed giving me the sole right of translating and 
dramatizing his books. 

From Madrid we went to Toledo. Though only 
forty-five miles from Madrid, the train was more than 

two hours making the trip. For sometime Msdrid* with 

snow-capped mountains in the background, was in sight. 
The whole made an attractive picture. The soil requires 
irrigation, and there are many wells worked as Egyp- 
tian wells are, wheels with buckets, a donkey turning 
the pulley instead of an ox. There are vineyards, fields 
of wheat, olive trees, and fruit trees. The station of 
Toledo is in a valley, but the town is on a rocky emi- 
nence; a winding road cut in the rock leads to the town. 
I secured seats in a stage waiting at the station, and 
five mules pulled us up the hill. I Was reminded of the 
ascent to the town of Quiche in Central America. After 
a time we reached the city square; all the activity of 
Toledo centers around that square. On each side are 
houses, three or four stories high, the first story devoted 
to cafes, saloons, and shops. 

The stage put us down at Gran hotel de Lino. As 
the streets are too narrow for carriages, naturally there 
are none for hire. The ancient hill town, with its won- 
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derful old cathedral and its bishop's palace, is for many 
reasons extremely interesting. But for me the chief at- 
traction was the fact that there Cervantes lived and 
wrote. 1 went to what is now a poor quarter of the town 
and from a courtyard saw the rooms he occupied. Dilap- 
idated stairs led up to them, but I was not permitted to 
ascend for someone lived in the rooms. Government 
should take possession of the house and put things in 
order so that tourists might have the gratification of 
seeing where the man lived who wrote Don Quixote. 

After a few more days in Madrid, we went to Nimes. 
The mountaiu scenery is pleasing; wherever there is a 
little patch of land it is under cultivation. I was in- 
terested in seeing the pass through which Hannibal and 
his army marched. At Barcelona our trunks were ex- 
amined and they were examined again as soon as we had 
passed the boundary. The towns along the sea are pleas- 
ing and the whole country seems one huge vineyard. 
Our room at Hotel Luxemburg looked on to the main 
square of the city which is surrounded by trees many of 
which were in bloom. Trees make Nimes attractive. 
I was sorry that I did not patronize the Hotel of the 
White Horse just opposite the Roman amphitheater, 
for I had stopped in Nimes to study the ruins. I ob- 
tained permission to go into the Colosseum and found 
workmen there putting up staging and scenery for 
Carmen. The building is still used, in summer, for rep- 
resentations. A short drive brought us to a Roman 
temple in the interior of which there is a collection of 
statues, coins, and mosaics found in Nimes. Then we 
went to see the pillars which in Roman times surrounded 
the baths; the spring that supplied the water is there 
today as it was 2,000 years ago. 

Our next stopping place was at Aries where the 
.streets arc so narrow that a bus conductor has to walk 
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in advance to make sure the driver does not turn into 
a street when a carriage is coming from the opposite di- 
rection. At times, as we turned a corner, I thought that 
we were going into a house or a shop. We stopped at 
Hotel du Nord in the Park of the Forum. One corner 
of the hotel encloses a remnant of a Roman temple. 
Near the hotel is a cafe called the Cafe of Park of the 
Forum. From the museum, where there is a fine collec- 
tion of Roman things, we went to the Roman cemetery. 
On each side of a road leading to an ancient church 
{that is probably on the site of a temple) there is a row 
of huge, stone coffins. These are unearved. The coffins 
of the rich who were buried in the cemetery now orna- 
ment museums. 

From the cemetery we went to the Roman theater. 
Seats in the form of a horseshoe still remain and also 
two beautiful columns. Standing at the upper corner of 
the theater one can see, about a block away, an immense 
colosseum, a magnificent building with corridors of 
massive stone — a grand remnant of the colossal power 
of ancient Rome. I sat on the scat which was reserved 
for the proconsul of Rome 2,300 years ago and tried to 
bring before my eyes some of the scenes which had taken 
place in that arena. 

From Aries to Avignon, the only place outside of 
Rome where Popes have resided, is a short ride by train. 
After securing a room at Hotel d'Europe. I went to a 
cafe, and, sitting on the sidewalk, under an awning, en- 
joyed a refreshing cup of tea. I heard a band playing; 
then a crowd of boys appeared and two bullfighters on 
horseback, followed by a carriage in which there were 
five men dressed in garments covered with tinsel. A red 
mantle hung over the side of the carriage. It was Ascen- 
sion day, and there was to be a bullfight. I went to the 
Palace of the Popes now used as a barracks. A woman 
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conducted me over the building; showed me the tower 
from which men were thrown to be crushed on the stone 
floor of the court below. Terrible brutes were those 
early Christians i Later we went to a height (com vrtuch 
we got a fine view of the city and of the Rhone, the old 
Roman bridge and the island, and the villa of the Popes. 

May 18 we were in Switzerland. From Geneva to 
Constance the scenery is pleasing: small villages, hill- 
side churches, vineyards, and the distant Alps. At 
Lausanne I stopped over a train simply to visit again 
the garden where Gibbon finished his Decline and Fail 
of the Roman Empire. I had long wanted to see Con- 
stance for its connection with early church history. I 
went to a hotel called Inscl (Island) hotel. The build- 
ing was once a monastery. It is really on an island, but 
a man could jump across the stream that separates it 
from the town. We dined in the great arched and pil- 
lared hall which in the old time was a chapel. At the end 
of the monastery is the tower where John Huss was 
imprisoned for three months in the winter of 1414-15. 
Entering the tower we stood and looked into an open- 
ing only a few feet around, walled up well-like, and 
descending steps entered the hole where Huss was kept. 
A fearful place, dark, damp, and cold! And there he 
sat chained to a rock. One shudders when thinking of 
the terrible crimes committed by a group of men asso- 
ciated together for the professed purpose of obeying 
the commands of Jesus; men who outraged every de- 
cency and hesitated at no crime. 

Later I went to the spot where the traitors burned 
Huss, thereby winning for themselves eternal infamy. 
The spot is marked by a rock on which the name of 
Huss and the date of his death is carved (1415) . Per- 
haps two miles away is the prison from which Huss was 
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taken on the day of execution. 1 was told there was no 
admittance, but I rang the bell and asked the woman, 
who appeared, to take my visiting card to the master 
of the house, to tell him I was from America and was 
anxious to see the tower. She returned with a key and 
conducted us into the tower and up a long flight of wind- 
ing stairs till we reached a room at the top of the tower. 
In that room Huss was confined. A great number of 
wreaths of dried flowers hang around the room. There 
is plenty of light in the room. 

From Constance we went to Nuremberg and spent 
a most delightful day in that quaint, old city, walking 
through the short, narrow streets. I was greatly pleased 
with the St. Lawrence cathedral, the paintings and the 
altar. Light entered the window at the best angle to il- 
luminate one of the finest paintings; I was loath to leave 
till the last glimmer crept away, and the picture was 
dark again. The house where Albi-eeht Diirer lived and 
worked interested me. How in that narrow street, and 
in a room lighted by one window, he could have done 
such beautiful work is a mystery. Just across the street, 
as we came out of Diirer 's house, was a small boy with a 
cart filled with vegetables. A pet goat began to help 
himself generously. The small hoy (perhaps six years 
old) put his arms around the goat and pulled him away. 
The goat bunted the boy playfully and went back to the 
cart; the boy at once set up a howl calling lustily for 
help. Longfellow spent much time wandering around 
the old city and honored it by a poem. From Nurem- 
berg we went to Prague, for I wanted to see Rieger the 
jjreat Bohemian politician once more. He was at this 
time more than eighty years old, but his mind worked as 
vigorously as ever. Tie was wonderfully alert and fore- 
seeing. I spent two hours with him, hours overflowing 
with mental pleasure. T went to the museum to look at 
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a collection of Hussite weapons and afterwards to the 
exhibition grounds to see a panorama of the Lipan bat- 
tle, the last battle of the Hussite war. It gave one a 
good idea of what fighting was with such weapons as 
shields and pikes. I met at the hotel a Bostonian. who 
was graduated from Yale in the early fifties. 

The journey from Prague to Cracow is uninterest- 
ing. It seemed to me that Cracow never looked so dirty. 
Sienkiewicz was in Zakopane, at his summer home, so 
I went there. The country was at its best, beautifully 
fresh and green. The whole range of the Carpathians 
stood out clear and bold with patches of snow here and 
there along its jagged summit. I stopped at the Tour- 
ists' hotel kept by the burgomaster of the village. For 
dinner we had trout just taken from the mountain 
stream that flowed past the house in the shade of the 
pine trees. 

Sienkiewicz met me with great cordiality. At this 
time he had much work in view and was enthusiastic. He 
had thought of writing a novel, the plot of which would 
be laid in the time of Julian, but he had given it up; first, 
because the learning of that time was artificial, and the 
Christians were very unsympathetic. He would write 
Solnenlri and afterward The Italian Campaign, then a 
series of volumes independent of one another, about 
Napoleon's career up to the time of his exile. He had 
recently been in Brittany and, though it is the most 
Catholic part of France, he said of the Catholic church 
there: 'It is finished! The men never go to church, only 
women go. In Italy the church has lost its strength; 
the Pope has no power in Rome.' 

Neither the Germans nor the Russians have paid 
Sienkiewicz anything for his hooks. Little, Brown have 
sent him 25,000 francs. When he began to write Quo 
Fadis. friends urged him not to take up such a worn 
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out subject, a subject that so many writers had dealt 
with. He thought he could deal with it in a new way. 
'We see the result,' he said. 'My wings only come out 
when I am shut up by myself.' I think this is absolutely 
true, for he is a poor conversationist. He only becomes 
animated when speaking of Polish historical events and 
Polish politics. He was soon going to the estate his 
Polish admirers had given him (600 morgs of land, a 
large house, 40 cows, 30 horses — 2 Arabian horses were 
presented by a Polish prince). In Rome recently the 
Italians wanted to crown Sienkiewicz on the Capitol. 
with a wreath of laurel; he did not accept the honor. 

May 29 we went to Cracow with Sienkiewicz. A lady 
on the train came to him and, begging his pardon, asked 
if he were Sienkiewicz. She wanted to thank him for 
the books he had written. She kissed his hands and was 
very enthusiastic. Said she was the wife of a United 
church priest — Roumanian, a church in fellowship with 
the Greek church. Sienkiewicz said the demonstration 
pleased him. for the priests of that church were not 
always friendly. In Cracow I called on old friends, 
dined at Count Branitski's, and had a long conversation 
with Count Tarnowski, the most interesting person I 
have met in Poland. Speaking of Sienkiewicz he said: 
'I am sorry to have him write on Sobieski, for every 
educated person in Poland knows all there is to know 
about him.' 

From Cracow we went to St. Petersburg. Travel- 
ing from Spain we followed spring along in a most 
curious way, finding it a little later each day that we 
went north. In St. Petersburg the trees were just burst- 
ing into leaf. We were at the Hotel d'Europe once 
more, a hotel very familiar to us. My first call was on 
Pobedonostsev, procurator of the holy synod, my sec- 
ond on Prince Ignatiev. Our secretary of legation. 
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Peirce, called and invited us to dine with him at the 
Bear, a celebrated restaurant; his wife was in Dresden, 
and his house closed. Senator Beveridge of Indiana, who 
had just arrived id St. Petersburg and was en route for 
Siberia, dined with us. He is a man who favors the 
English in the Boer war. Thinks it a divine order of 
things for the English to destroy the Boers. Thinks 
that Peter the Great was crazy — cites his marrying a 
peasant as proof of insanity. My idea of Senator Bev- 
eridge is that for every ounce of flesh he has a pound of 
conceit. He may know more as the years go by and he 
may not. The following day Ignatiev called, and we 
had a long conversation. Princess Suvorof, an acquain- 
tance of years, came to see us. She is deeply interested 
in Chinese affairs. At nine o'clock in the evening I went 
to Pobedonostsev and remained till after midnight. He 
sees no way out of the many difficulties of the present 
day. Takes a gloomy view of the condition of nations. 
At that season of the year, June, it is light nearly all 
night. I called on Princess Suvorof and heard about 
many former friends and acquaintances and I also heard 
considerable court scandal — many and strange histories. 
It would seem as if all society people were deep in do- 
mestic trouble. I heard from many of the unhappiness 
caused by the tsar's mother, who dislikes her daughter- 
in-law and does not attempt to conceal the fact. I found 
also that Witte. whom I consider by far the most able 
man in Russia, has many enemies and, when I had a 
confidential talk with him, he told me about these en- 
emies and what they were trying to do to destroy his 
influence at court. 

June 8 I called on Pobe'donostsev and said good-bye. 
I not only greatly admired the man hut was very fond 
of him. June 9 we were in Moscow. Beveridge was at 
the hotel, and we met in the dining room, again. He 
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told me that his hobby was that life was short, a man 
could not observe everything, so in traveling he de- 
voted himself to seeing as much as possible of the in- 
dustrial workings of a country. 

It seems that our ambassador is not popular; the 
secretary of legation and Mrs. Peirce carry off all the 
honors. The Russians like them and so do the Ameri- 
can residents of St. Petersburg. I called on Yakunchi- 
kof, a Moscow merchant whom I have known for 
thirty years; he gave me a Russian greeting. He was 
old and feeble; his wife was in Switzerland. He insisted 
that we should spend the day at the country place of his 
son-in-law, Sapognikoff, together with himself and 
Mrs. PolainorT, a daughter whose husband is a cele- 
brated artist. Sapognikoff has an elegant home twenty 
versts from Moscow, near a large silk factory which he 
owns and where 1,000 women are employed. The table 
was spread in a pine grove. After dinner we had a most 
delightful drive around his 'farm.' I was so much in- 
terested in the silk factory that, recalling the fact that 
Beveridge was trying to study the industries of the 
country, I arranged for him to be received by Sapogni- 
koff. The following morning young Yakunchikof, who 
speaks English, called; I introduced Beveridge to him. 
and they went t-pgetJifir to the, ailk factory, 

The weather was extremely warm. We visited the 
Tretyakov gallery. In the gallery are 3,000 paintings 
given by one family, among them are several by Vassili 
Vereshchagin. Seeing these paintings reminded me of 
the pleasant hours I had spent, years before, with this 
famous artist. I inquired where he was and found he 
was at his country home eight miles from Moscow. T 
drove out. The house was surrounded bv beautiful trees 
and a fence; the gate was fastened* A servant came 
and, without opening the gate, asked who T was. I 
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handed him my visiting card, and he carried it to Ver- 
eshchagin, who at once came to meet me. He greeted 
me most cordially. Kissed me, Russian fashion, and 
conducted me to his studio. The studio reminded me 
of a secondhand junk shop. Among the rubbish was a 
white horse (of wood) fully equipped for battle, a pri- 
vate's uniform, and an officer's uniform. He was paint- 
ing a hospital scene in the Philippines. He described 
his visit to the Philippines. Said he rode everywhere 
with the officers, always with a gun in hand though no 
enemy was to be seen. He showed me a tattered flag 
given him by Scobeloff. 

Returning to Moscow I thoroughly inspected the 
interior of St. Basil, the church Ivan the Terrible caused 
to be built, and found it as curiously constructed inside 
as out. The corridors are low and narrow, the chapels 
small but in each one there is a gilt altar. The follow- 
ing day V««ftl\ckagvn came to return my call and to 
ask me to help him arrange for an exhibition of his pic- 
tures in the large cities of the United States, for he was 
a child in the hands of Americans. They had a peculiar 
shrewdness which they called business. He had had two 
exhibitions in the United States, and each time to his 
certain knowledge they had brought $60,000 clear gain, 
but each time he had lost money. He had sent men over, 
but American managers would not permit those men 
to go over the accounts. Said they were honest and they 
would not allow anyone to watch them. He said nothing 
hut he knew they were swindlers. I promised to assist 
him. 

That evening I had dinner with young Yakunehikof . 
Thirty gypsies came to the room and danced and sang 
for us, an entertainment which in the old time was more 
common than it is now. Vereshchagin came in each day 
and remained a long time. Said he brought his Napoleon 
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pictures hack to Russia, expecting the emperor to buy 
tliem, but lie did not for he feared the French would be 
offended. I signed a contract to meet managers of art 
galleries and obtain the best possible terms for him. As 
this involved time. I hesitated; I did not feel that even 
for an old friend I could promise to do anything which 
would retard my literary work, but, when he told me of 
the many swindles perpetrated by my country people, I 
felt sorry for him. We parted at the hotel, he going 
home, as I supposed, and I to the railway station en 
route for America. But just as we were settled in the 
train, Vereshchagin appeared again, remained till the 
last bell rang, and then ran along by the window till the 
train began to move swiftly. 

In Berlin I had a long chat with Andrew D. White. 
While waiting in London for the sailing of the Cam- 
jmnia. I dined with O'Connor, editor M. A. P. and 
member of parliament; also with Sir Thomas Esmonde. 
M. P., an old friend; and, at the house of parliament, 
with Dillon, the Irish member. I saw Mrs. O'Connor's 
play at Queen's theater. The iMily from Tc.va&. 

June 29, 1901, we sailed from Liverpool. On our 
national holiday the steamer was decorated with flags, 
in the dining room there was a banquet and speech- 
making. A priest from Dakota. Father Collins, made 
a Fourth of July speech which was not applauded by 
the English passengers. July 7, when near New York, 
there was dense fog. All night the foghorn was blowing. 
It was necessary to anchor and wait. Once, when the 
fog lifted a little, the steamship St. Louis appeared, 
like one of Dore's paintings, gradually developed till 
within 600 feet of us, then disappeared. I had several 
boxes of books and had expected to be detained to open 
each box, but fortunately the officer detailed to assist 
me recognized my name and cleai'cd my luggage without 
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question. When I thanked him for expediting matters, 
he begged for my autograph; of -course, he got it. In the 
first newspaper I took up there was an article speaking 
of John Fiske in the past tense. He died the Fourth of 
July. Another classmate gone 'to that other world.* I 
was greatly grieved; I had thought of him as one of our 
number who would live to old age. There had been 
fearful heat on the Fourth of July, and many persons 
had succumbed, John among the number. 

We remained in Bristol, Vermont, with my wife's 
mother, sister, and brother, till near the end of October. 



u 

Seeing Northern North America 

Early in September I was present at a banquet 
given Vice-President Roosevelt by the Vermont vet- 
erans, and the following day I was the guest of the Ver- 
mont fish and game league, at Isle La Motte. The mem- 
bers of the league were hosts — hosts and guests num- 
bered 1,200. Roosevelt was the guest of honor. There 
was a good deal of speech-making. I had not thought 
of being called upon in such a company of hunters, 
fishermen, and politicians, but I did not escape. Mr. 
Foster introduced me as a man who had been instru- 
mental in bringing to English-speaking people some of 
the finest of European, literature. (I copy from the 
newspaper report of my speech.) 'In every society of 
mankind in which the best virtues are in vigor, hospital- 
ity is held in supreme reverence, and justly, for hospi- 
tality is an act which in its true and inmost sense is 
sacred. The man who invites another to eat, drink, and 
converse with him gives that man a part of his own life 
and sustenance. lie gives the guest the present, and. 
with it results from the past, both material and mental ; 
he invites the man to a genuine communion. As the host 
and the guest rise in dignity and importance, so does the 
function. This is a feast at which the host is a great 
state, represented by its leading citizens. The guest of 
honor is the most widely known, public man in America ; 
the man most intimately known by the people ; the heir 
at law of the White House, and millions of American 
citizens hope that in the future he will be the occupant 
of that mansion.' (Little did Mr. Curtin suppose as he 
uttered these words that a great tragedy was being en- 
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acted in a city a few hundred miles away that was likely 
to suddenly thrust upon the man he was praising the 
great responsibilities of chief executive of the nation.) 
Mr. Curtin continued by referring to the live questions 
before the republic: one external and one internal, one 
of home, the other of foreign policy. He asked: 'Is 
true, honest republican government our highest aim, oi- 
l's something else the main thing? Such as the capture 
of foreign markets, securing immense wealth for a few 
men or corporations. Shall wc devote the energies of 
the republic to outstripping the world in industries, 
crushing competition, making wealth and power the 
chief aim of the republic and all else a side issue, or 
shall the preservation of the republic in the best and 
highest sense be the first object and alt else subsidiary? 
In other words is government "of the people, by the 
people, and for the people" to be the prime issue, the 
overpowering cause ? One more word. Vermont is fam- 
ous for its scenery, for its beautiful mountains, for its 
historical lake, and for a geographic position which is 
the gateway of the great Northwest beyond our bord- 
ers. But Vermont is still more famous, and justly so, 
for her strong men. She has furnished great men for 
every walk in life: senators, admirals, financiers, west- 
ern pioneers, and I may add. Mormon prophets who are 
as widely known as is America.' Several speeches fol- 
lowed. At the conclusion, and just as an informal re- 
ception was to be held, news came of the assassination 
of President McKinley. Astonishment, indignation, 
and sorrow seized everyone, and each man expressed it. 
I saw Roosevelt; his face was ashen gray that gray that 
comes from blending all the colors of the spectrum. He 
seemed weighted down, tremendously affected, but he 
was undemonstrative and almost speechless. Some days 
later he was occupying the White House. 
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Meanwhile, I was at work on my own books and 
several languages; I was telegraphing here and there in 
connection with Veresbchagin's proposed exhibition. I 
found that it would be necessary to go to Chicago, which 
I did, stopping on the way at the Pan-American exhi- 
bition in Buffalo. While in Buffalo, I arranged for him 
to exhibit the pictures there also. In Chicago I met by 
appointment Mr. French and Mr. Carpenter, both con- 
nected with the Art institute of Chicago and both fine 
men. They were anxious that the pictures should come 
to Chicago. In talking over art exhibitions with them 
I learned that Veres hchagin's statements regarding 
swindles practiced upon him were not true. I over- 
looked the fact, however, thinking that he had been in a 
foreign country and without a friend to explain Ameri- 
can laws and customs. I cabled to him what arrange- 

ments could be made in Chicago and, after answering 
by cable many questions, made a satisfactory contract 
with Mr. Carpenter. 

On leaving Chicago I spent several days in Milwau- 
kee meeting relatives and old friends. I drove out to 
Greenfield to see cousins and to look at the old. stone 
house which recalls so many events of my boyhood. 
Then I hunted up old people: Mrs. Quirk and others, 
now aged and infirm. It was late when we started for 
Milwaukee. The driver neglected to light the carriage 
lamps, and this resulted in his upsetting the carriage, 
breaking a lamp, and giving us a thorough shaking up. 
It was necessary to walk to a house which fortunately 
was not far away and telephoning for another carriage. 

The following day I had an 'at home* at the Plankin- 
ton, and many persons called, men and women whom I 
had known, perhaps, slightly, but who had kept me in 
mind; among others Mrs. Cramer, who told me that her 
husband wanted to talk with me. So in the evening I 
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went to their rooms in the lioteJ. Mr. Cramer, who for 
many years had edited one of the leading papers, 1 was 
now blind, very deaf, and very infirm, but his mind was 
as clear and active as ever. We talked by means of an 
instrument which he facetiously called 'his snake.' The 
following day I went to St. Louis to meet art people 
and try to arrange for Vereshchagin to exhibit his paint- 
ings in that city. In St. Louis I met Blair, a classmate 
whom I had not seen for many years. With the kind 
offices of friends and artists I arranged for the exhibit 
and, two or three days later, was back in Vermont. 

Vereshchagin was continually sending cable mes- 
sages asking questions, and I began to realize that he 
was an exceedingly nervous person and I regretted hav- 
ing been induced to aid him in his undertaking. At this 
time The Argonauts, which I had translated from the 
Polish, was published. I translated the book because I 
wished to make this Polish authoress known to Ameri- 
cans. 

A cable came from Vereshchagin begging me to 
meet him in New York. This business was beginning 
to interfere with my study and my writing. Winter was 
coming, and I dreaded the journey. However, I met 
him in New York, and he went to Bristol with me to 
spend Thanksgiving. He remained with us till the S" of 
December. There was snow, and he had several sleigh 
rides which he greatly enjoyed. His likes and dislikes 
are very pronounced. He does not enjoy Jerusalem and 
he does not like the religion of Russia or the government 
of Russia. 

Dec. 5 ,h we were at the Auditorium in Chicago. Re- 
porters came in a swarm. This annoyed Vereshchagin : 
he insisted on seeing what they wrote and correcting it. 
Two or three promised to return at midnight. Vercsh- 

1 Thr Evtnini W'waniin.l 
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ehagin waited. After the men bad gone, he came to my 
room saying they had written trash and wanted to know 
what could he done about it. The following day between 
Vereshchagin's anger at reporters and his discussions 
with the directors of the Art institute, I had a lively 
time. Carpenter of the institute said: 'Vereshchagin is 
a child still; he wishes to manage everything his own 
way.' He was dissatisfied, or professed to be, with every- 
thing that had been done. The discovery that he not 
only had an exasperating disposition but was dishonest 
in dealing with people was a great shock to me. When 
men tried to reason with him, he became impossible, 
simply screamed that he wouldn't do so-and-so with per- 
sons who were swindling him, would listen to no explan- 
ation. I became convinced that he made scenes to get as 
much advantage as possible. At last he signed a con- 
tract with Carpenter. I was thoroughly ashamed of his 
conduct. Then Carpenter informed me that Veresh- 
chagin had refused to sign contracts he had agreed to 
with other art institutes in other cities. He sneered at 
everything, belittled it, and professed great dissatisfac- 
tion simply to carry his point and get everything with- 
out expense to himself. With deep regret that I had. 
through friendship, become entangled in his business 
affairs, I left Chicago. 

Besides time, of great value to me, that I spent in 
his behalf, I had spent $1,000 of my own money. Angry 
that I would not stay and assist him in browbeating hon- 
est people, he did not even thank me for what I had 
done for him or suggest paying the money I had spent. 
Undoubtedly a great artist. Vereshchagin was in busi- 
ness a dishonest man. I was glad to get back to Bristol 
and get to work on The Mongols, my mind relieved of 
Vereshchagin's wrangles and tangles. I never met him 
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again or heard from him except through newspaper 
report*. 

That Christmas and New Year 's we were together 
as a family for the Jast time, as it proved, for long be- 
fore another Christmas came my wife's mother, whom 
I loved as my own mother, was no longer with us- I 
spent a busy winter at work on The Mongols and study- 
ing a number of languages. I hope to sometime have an 
opportunity to write an intelligent boob on the origin of 
languages and the more languages I know the better 
prepared I will be. 

In March I went to Boston. At that time I saw a 
good deal of Mayor Collins. He was a remarkable man; 
born in Ireland of parents not rich in worldly goods he, 
by continual struggle upward, reached the highest office 
in the gift of a great American city. He had acuteness 
in judgment and he never faltered when he saw the 
time had come to act; opposition but spurred him on. 
He liked action ; hence, he greatly enjoyed Sienkiewicz' 
books. I recall his words regarding them: 'Since I en- 
tered public life, your translations of Sienkiewicz are 
the only books that I have read after midnight and well 
into morning hours. For me they are entrancing. The 
trilogy and Quo Vadis have given me more delight, more 
magnificent enjoyment than any books which I have 
read since the hard work of my life began.' 

I went to Washington to talk with Roosevelt (now 
president) about Indian affairs, and consult the Chinese 
minister regarding certain historical events in China. I 
dined at the White House and made the acquaintance 
of several members of the cabinet, Taft among the num- 
ber, and had a long and very satisfactory talk with 
Roosevelt. Another day I called by appointment, and 
after business was over, we drank a cup of tea with 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 
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I spent a pleasant hour with Major Powell, who was 
very glad to see me — I never saw him again. My 
mother-in-law's death (June 15, 1902) caused great 
grief; a better woman never lived. That June for the 
first time hi many years I was in Cambridge at com- 
mencement. Many of the class of '63 were missing, all 
of those with whom I had been specially intimate. From 
Cambridge I went to Quebec, drove out to the Field of 
Abraham, and in imagination saw the struggles that 
have taken place in and around the city. 1 did this 
mainly to get inspiration so I might put reality into the 
dry historical facts I had to deal with in The Mongols. 

After a few days in Montreal, I returned to Bristol 
and resumed work and study. Sept. 13 I received the 
first copy of The Pharaoh and tlie Priest. A few days 
later we began a journey I had long contemplated. In 
Montreal we were entertained by Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy. Sir Thomas is a man whom Milwaukee claims. 
for he was bom and reared there. He is a man of im- 
mense energy and clear vision. I became acquainted 
with W. H. Drummond, Canada's most noted poet, a 
patriotic Irishman, thoroughly appreciative of the won- 
derful country. He possesses great imitative power, 
and it is a rare pleasure to listen to his recital of his own 
poems, written in the Canadian French dialect. 

Sir Thomas Shaughnessy and Sir William Van 
Home gave me letters of introduction to many of the 
leading men in the Northwest, and October 11 Mrs. 
Curtin and I set out for Victoria, B.C. My object in 
taking this journey was to make a reconnaissance of the 
whereabouts of the Indians of those latitudes, so that I 
might devote myself subsequently to a study of their 
antecedents, their customs, their language, and their 
folklore. And I learned much that will be useful to me 
in ethnological studies. 
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Lower Canada is highly cultivated, and the scenery 
is most agreeable. The Ottawa river is exceedingly pic- 
turesque. After leaving the fertile region west of Ot- 
tawa, the Canadian Pacific railroad passes through what 
is called geologically the Laurentian system of rocks. 
It is a country of little lakes and of pine and fir trees of 
small growth. It was wonderfully striking as I saw it 
the first morning in the gray frost and half an inch of 
snow. The larch trees were turning yellow; the coloring 
was fine: green and yellow. The country appeared to 
be almost uninhabited, and no wonder; it is too rocky 
for agriculture. 

After passing the region north of Lake Superior, 
we entered the great wheat-producing region of western 
Canada in which the first city is Winnipeg. This region 
from a point east of Winnipeg to the foot of the Rocky 

mountains is of enormous value. I stopped at Winn- 
ipeg for I wished to see the city and meet a few of its 
leading men. The day of my arrival I lunched with 
the governor. Sir Daniel McMillan, and later he sent 
to my hotel W. C. King, a Scotchman who had lived 
many years among the Indians of British Columbia and 
knew specially well those around Hudson bay. That 
evening I met a man who gave me a great deal of in- 
formation about the people of the Far North, the editor 
of the Icelandic newspaper in Winnipeg. The following 
evening the governor gathered at his home a distin- 
guished company to meet me. Among other guests 
was Gordon, the writer, better known as Ralph Connor. 
We had a fine banquet, and I made the acquaintance of 
several very pleasant men and women. Sir Daniel is 
not only an affable host, but he is a wise, far-seeing man. 
The next evening as we were leaving Winnipeg Ralph 
Connor came into our compartment with an armful of 
books, all that he had written up to that time. Such a 
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present at such a time pleased me greatly. Several of 
the gentlemen whom I had met came to the train to wish 
us bon voyage. 

I had contracted a severe cold; hence, in place of 
spending one day in Banff, I spent four. Banff is in a 
little nook where nature has been more than bountiful. 
Rocky bluffs rise high around the town, grim guardians 
of peace and quiet. Hotels are needful for comfort, 
but to me it seemed that white tents would be more in 
harmony with the glorious scenery. The day before we 
left snow fell, adding to the beauty of the trees and the 
mountains. Early in the morning there was a light 
haze, but it disappeared and, when we reached that 
great mountain gorge through which the Kicking Horse 
river runs, we had a grand view. The mountains and 
gorges along Kicking Horse river are as fine as any I 
have seen. We had a view of Glacier mountain. Late 
in the afternoon we were at the Divide, where one river 
flows to the Pacific and the other to Hudson bay. I 
spent the entire day at the window and was sorry when 
darkness came and shut out the glorious panorama. I 
was up early to see the gorges of Fraser river. The 
Selkirk mountains are finer than the Rockies. 

Vancouver is a smaller city than I supposed it was. 
Six hours by steamer brought us to Victoria. The scen- 
ery is marvelously fine; on the east is the Gulf of 
Georgia with its islands; on the west the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca and the Pacific ocean. There are many old- 
fashioned houses with extensive lawns. Victoria gives 
one the feeling that there peace and quiet might be 
found. The governor called and later we dined at his 
house; he had invited a good number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen to meet us. The next day he introduced me to 
Dr. Newcomb. who has a collection of Indian curios; 
also to Mrs. Harris, who has published a small num- 
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ber of Indian myths. I found the Government mu- 
seum interesting; especially did the Indian implements 
and totem poles please me. Dr. Xewconib sent two 
Indians to tell me of their customs; he also went with 
me to call on Mrs. Spencer and Mrs. Wilson, whose 
mother was an Alaskan Indian; their father was a 
Scotchman. Mrs. Wilson's home was on Albert bay, 
and she gave me considerable information about the 
Indians living in that region. The governor was old 
and somewhat feeble. I liked him immensely — so cour- 
teous; a Frenchman of the old school. 

In Vancouver I was invited to a meeting of the 
board of trade. They met for the purpose of congratu- 
lating themselves on the completion of the Australian 
cable. Our consul called and urged us to go with him 
to a reception at the Japanese consul's — a stupid affair. 
Mr. Devlin, the Indian commissioner, called. Of course, 
he knew nothing about Indians, but he went with me 
to the Indian mission. The Indians are professedly 
Christians. Like all converted Indians they know little 
of the new religion and have forgotten the old. The 
journey to Seattle was shortened by a commissioner of 
immigration, who recounted many incidents of border 
life; his own experience with Chinamen. Seattle is finely 
situated. Rome is built on seven hills, but Seattle is on, 
I should think, seven times seven hills. An electric car 
conductor remarked that it was a grand place for elec- 
trics, for no one could walk. T^ake Washington is a 
beautiful sheet of water. 

Going south the train reached Montague one morn- 
ing at four o'clock. Then there was a wait of eight hours 
for the train to Yreka, seven miles away. We were in 
Yreka again. We spent a day in looking up old friends. 
Then went to Redding, where I immediately sent for 
Mike, my Indian friend, who was living near Stillwater. 
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The commissioner of Indian affairs called, Kasson. 
And, when J spoke about the barren land the United 
States government had given the Wintus, he said the 
tribe was 'stubborn and dissatisfied.' Why not dissatis- 
fied? They would be more than human were they satis- 
fied with the miserable crumbs thrown to them, espe- 
cially when those crumbs are in most cases snatched 
away by some greedy white man. 

With Mike I went to the station called Baird, to get 
in touch with some of the Indians. Baird was at this 
time a one-house town, and that house was a boarding 
house for railroad employees and others. I telegraphed 
and Mrs. Gregory, the woman in charge, met us at the 
station. She brought a lantern, and there was need of 
it. It was dark, rain was falling, and the road in places 
washed out. In the house the fireplace was full of blaz- 
ing logs. The fire illuminated the room and gave out 
cheer. I at once saw that the place was full of male 
creatures. The air was heavy with the smoke of bad 
tobacco. Chairs were found for us, and I proceeded to 
get acquainted with my uncanny surroundings. 

One of the crowd was a Frenchman. When his 
simple 'good evening' told me the original home of his 
forefathers and possibly his own, I answered in French, 
and he was a friend at once. Another was a Mr. Ham- 
belton, who told me that 'reared' in Wisconsin, he had 
been in every part of the United States and Mexico; 
had been sheriff in the Indian territory, and a railroad 
man in Mexico; had floated around till at last he had 
landed in this 'one-house town.' Later he told many 
amusing stories about the people of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. 

In the morning I went to the Indian shanties not far 
away. In one I found the chief, Sunusa. He was ill 
and was lying in front of an old stove which had been 
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obtained from an abandoned railroad camp. The bot- 
tom of the stove was the ground. There was a home- 
made table in the room and some drygoods boxes to sit 
on. He tried to tell me myths, but had no strength of 
mind. He had lost his grasp. A dozen or more Indians 
assembled around the door. Old Tom hlahled for me. 
that is, smoked and called on his medicine spirits, a 
weird and pictm*esque ceremony, but the spirits gave me 
no information of value. 

Returning to Redding I paid Mike for his time, and 
he at once gave the money, which he needed to buy food, 
to a sewing machine agent. Dolly, Mike's wife, had 
been persuaded to take a machine, and had promised to 
pay seventy-five dollars for it. The machine was worth- 
less for her. It was to be paid for on the installment 
plan, which meant that after the agent had been paid 
ten or fifteen dollars, or more, he would take the machine 
and sell it to some other foolish Indian woman, who had 
neither room for it in the shanty, nor money to buy ma- 
terial to sew on. 

From Redding I went to Stillwater, stopping at 
Bass's. Bass keeps a halfway house to somewhere, 
Mike came over, and I went to see his home surround- 
ings. His land is good for that region, but his house 
was poor, wind entering at all sides. Rags everywhere! 
It was a great day for the Bass children; they had all 
been 'to town.' Reaching home at nine o'clock in the 
evening there was excitement, each one of the seven try- 
ing to tell first what had happened in the city. 

I enjoyed talking with an old miner — Mitchell, by 
name — a man at least seventy years old. He prospected 
summers and winters worked at Bass's for his board. 
Old and feeble, his mind was full of plans for future 
prospecting, though he had prospected thirty summers 
without result. We went back to Redding by the way 
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of what is called the Sand Flats and passed the place 
where a year or two earlier people were taking up oil 
claims. The whole flat was said to be rich with oil. and 
a good deal of money was obtained for developing wells. 
Now only a few frames stand, left to rot down. Here 
and there is a small fruit orchard or a vineyard and a 
shack or shanty. The land is poor, and the people arc 
poor. 

November 25 we were in Reno at the Riverside 
hotel. When comfortably located, I went out to look 
for Piute Indians. I found two old men and induced 
them to tell me what they knew of their old customs and 
religion. Later in the day I came upon thirty or forty 
sitting on the sunny side of an old, board fence playing 
cards — men in one group, women in another. It was a 
cold, raw day, and they were thinly clad. I selected the 
most intelligent looking of the old men, and, for a money 
consideration, they came to the hotel and each one told 
me all he could remember of the old time. For me it was 
interesting; Indians represent a phase of human pro- 
gress through which our ancestors passed. When we look 
upon an Indian, we should recall the fact that our an- 
cestors were long in the stone age. A study of the myths 
of the Indians shows that all mankind is of one family. 
The myths of the Greeks, Hebrews, and Scandinavians 
prove the same fact. AH nationalities in their earlier 
stages dreamed the dreams of mythology. They be- 
lieved that the gods fell out among themselves and were 
changed to trees, snakes:, etc., and out of those dreams 
grew their religion. The mythology of the Indians is as 
interesting to the philosophical inquirer as the myth- 
ology of Greece, and they all have the same origin. 

Thanksgiving day 1902 we spent in gazing at Ne- 
vada sagebrush. At Salt Lake City there was a long 
delay, so in company with Mr. and Mrs. McMillan of 
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Salem, Ohio, traveling companions, we went to the hotel 
and had dinner. A fine hotel but a poor dinner 1 The 
next day from morning till evening we were passing 
through a section rich in magnificent scenery which cul- 
minates in the Royal canyon where the road runs 
through an opening in the rocks just wide enough for a 
small stream and the tracks. Gigantic bluffs on either 
side. The grandeur of the scenery roused enthusiasm, 
and the passengers became friendly. We reached Den- 
ver at 11:00 p.m., but xny friend Dougan and two or 
three reporters were at the station to meet us. 

We were guests of the Dougans for ten days, and 
I met many interesting men: Dr. Graham, Bishop 
Warren, Colonel Bishop, Mr. Lock, and others. Dr. 
Graham's acquaintance afforded me much pleasure. He 
gave a dinner in my honor and invited many men and 

women to meet me. Judge Campbell stands out prom- 
inently in my memory. He is judge of the supreme 
court. It was a brilliant and altogether pleasant social 
affair; conversation did not lag for a moment. Dec. 9 tb 
we woke up and found our train side-tracked at La 
Junta. After a couple of hours' wait we advanced as 
far as Trinidad, where we waited till late in the evening. 
Trinidad was the dirtiest town I was ever in. As there 
was no diner on the train, we had to go to a hotel for 
luncheon. We hurried back to the station but found it 
locked. Some of the people, who were waiting, were 
inside, some were outside. They could only go back and 
forth by climbing in and out of a window. Upon in- 
quiring of the station master why the door was locked, 
he said because there were so many loafers around. He 
had paid out of his own pocket to have the place cleaned 
out, etc. There were a number of rough-looking persons 
around, and after dark two policemen came on duty and 
ordered evervone without a ticket to leave. The follow- 
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ing morning we were in Las Vegas. During the fore- 
noon we crossed a barren country, occasionally saw an 
adobe village, and were at Albuquerque for dinner and 
at Williams about five o'clock in the morning, and were 
detained till three in the afternoon. 

The train from Williams to the Grand canyon 
crosses a stony country with blue hills in the distance. 
After passing a branch road that leads to a copper mine, 
we enter a forest, so-called. At last the train stopped 
within a hundred yards or so of the canyon, and a five- 
minute walk brought us to a long, low building and 
tents called 'the hotel.' The canyon is wonderful beyond 
words to describe. We look down on the summits and 
sides of water-worn hills and mountains, in place of 
looking up at them as we are accustomed to do. No 
object in nature has ever inspired me with such pro- 
found awe. The summits of the mountains and hills we 
look down upon were covered with snow. In the morn- 
ing, after an early mist, the canyon cleared of clouds 
and fog and we had a glorious view. Later we drove to 
Rouse's Point where the view is more extended, and the 
river shows us a narrow thread of muddy water. The 
second time we went to the Point, snow had fallen dur- 
ing the ni«*ht to such a depth that it was difficult to get 
around. Trees were loaded with snow, and the con- 
trast of colors in the canyon was grand! The moon 
rising over the canyon is a magnificent sicht. On the 
way Kast I spent a day in Santa Fe and visited an In- 
dian school where 360 children are supported and edu- 
cated. Even the oldest ones were too stupid to answer 
when asked what tribe tbev belonsred to. Then I went 
to the oldest church in the United States, built sometime 
in 1500 and restored in 1620. 

Christmas dav in Bristol, where we remained till the 
7 lh of January. 1903. when we left for Boston and 
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Washington. I was at work on Mongol material and 
studying some of the languages of Hindustan. While in 
Washington I called on Roosevelt. Many people were 
in waiting, but he came directly to me in his hearty 
cordial way. Later I went into his own room, and we 
had a chat over the Monroe doctrine and the Mongols. 
Afterward I went to Senator Morgan of Alabama, my 
old and valued friend. 

During my two weeks* stay in Washington I was 
three times with Roosevelt. I Also made the acquain- 
tance of Senator Gibson of Montana, a man whose 
friendship is to be coveted. March 27, after a few days' 
stay in Bristol, we went to St. Hyacinthe to meet a 
man who Senator Clark of Montana had told me 
knew a great deal about Indians. I found the hotel 

Yamaska comfortable. I liked the town, for it gave me 
an opportunity to speak French, and it was a quiet 
place to study and work. So we remained till the mid- 
dle of April, then visited Ottawa and Montreal. In 
Montreal we were entertained at the St. James's club by 
Sir Thomas Shaughncssy and at the home of Sir Wil- 
liam Van Home, one of the most remarkable men in 
Canada, a railroad man and an artist. 

After spending a few days in Bristol, we went to 
Boston to visit John Fiske's widow. She was anxious 
that I should assist her in writing the life of her hus- 
band. I could not do that, for I had already more 
work in hand than I could manage. 



LII 

Sojourn with Sieukiewicz 

A few days later we left New York on the Campania 
and arrived in London the 9'" of May. On the 15 <h we 
were in Warsaw at the Grand hotel d'Europe. Sien- 
kiewicz was surprised to see me as he knew nothing of 
my intention of visiting Warsaw. He was soon going 
to his country home and wished me to visit him there, 
but first I had to go to St. Petersburg to do some re- 
search work in connection with my book. The Mongols. 
But illness detained me ten days in Warsaw. Dr. Benni 
attended me; he called two or three times each day, and 
illness was almost a pleasure in his genial company. I 
left Warsaw May 23. The country was green and beau- 
tiful; men and women at work in fields, harrowing and 
planting; children minding the cows and sheep, for 
there are no fences. Near Vilna the land begins to be 
rolling and hilly. Approaching Grodno its many church 
spires make, in the distance, an attractive picture. 

St. Petersburg was preparing for a great festival: 
the anniversary of the founding of the city by Peter the 
Great. The citv was decorated with busts of Peter and 
with red and white bunting; there were electric illumin- 
ations, and everyone seemed happy. I called on the 
agent of the American associated press, McGowan, and 
while there, Mr. Braham, a reporter of the London 
Times, who had just been given twenty-four hours to 
leave Russia, called. He had been writing on the Fin- 
nish question, and his articles published in the Times, 
displeased Russia. McGowan and Holliday [Hollo- 
way], the American consul, were occupied in straight- 
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ening out the affairs of Paul du Chaillu, who had died 
suddenly about a month earlier. The body had been 
sent to America. The Baltic sailors are so superstitious 
that the casket had to be put into a piano case to de- 
ceive them. The consul said he was tired out with the 
work ; there was so much red tape used in getting proper 
papers. 

Again I spent many hours with Pobedonostsev. He 
gave me an introduction to the librarian of the Imperial 
library, and everything possible was done to expedite 
my research work. I visited in Finland a celebrated 
Buriat doctor. He showed me his collection of books on 
the Mongols and on Mongolia and told me a good deal 
about Buriats. Before I left Russia I succeeded, 
through booksellers, in obtaining a copy of the AnnaU 
of Russia and also a volume of ancient chronicles. I 
had to pay a large sum but I was very glad to possess 
them, as they are out of print and difficult to obtain. 

On my return journey to Warsaw, I spent a couple 
of days in the old town of Pskof. At the edge of the 
town is a house where Pushkin lived for a time. I visited 
the ruins of the old fortress, crumbling parts of once 
mighty walls still stand. Around these walls the Poles 
have lost fierce battles and been beaten. Pskof, once a 
republic, is more than a thousand years old. There is a 
church built in 1375. The streets are paved with cobble- 
stones, and driving is anything: but a pleasure. We 
spent a night in Vilna and in the morning visited again 
the church where in ancient times the sacred fire of the 
pagan Lithuanians was kept. In Warsaw I went to the 
'Wolves,' as I call the Wolff bookstore; there I found 
that Sienkiewicz was at his country place. Before he 
left, a Pole called at his house, wanted to interest him 
in some political scheme. Sienkiewicz would not receive 
him. He went to St. Petersburg and wrote to Sien- 
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kiewicz that, as ho would not receive him, there was only 
one thing to do: kill him. He could go to the country, 
but he would find him there. Sienkiewicz, though his 
home is some distance from even a small town, was not 
alarmed. He went to the country. I visited Glowacki; 
I admire the man. He is extremely sympathetic. 

I went to the Zamoyski library. The librarian who 
knew that I was coming met mc cordially, conducted 
me through the building, and showed me all of its treas- 
ures. Beautifully illuminated books printed in 1466. 
more than twenty years before the discovery of Amer- 
ica. I lunched with Count Pototski and talked with 
him about his journey in Abyssinia and the native peo- 
ple of that country. June 19 I started for Oblingorck. 
Sienkiewicz' summer place. At Ivangorod a crowd of 
men came on ; evidently they had been at some political 
gathering, for they were greatly excited, though very 
cautious. At Keltsy Sienkiewicz' carriage was waiting 
for us — a large, covered affair drawn by four horses. It 
is about ten miles from Keltsy to Oblingorek. After 
leaving the town, the drive was monotonous. Here and 
there a cluster of low houses, till we reached a pine for- 
est. Coming out of the forest we saw on a hill in tin- 
distance a small church which reminded me of the 
church Sienkiewicz describes in Children of ike Soil. 
We passed an old mill with a great wheel turning. And 
at last, far off, on an elevation, in a clump of trees, we 
saw the turret of a house which I thought must be the 
house, but we passed the road leading to it. A short 
distance farther on there was a turn and a road along 
which there were newly planted trees, which years from 
now will make a handsome avenue. Driving through 
this future handsome avenue and ascending quite an 
eminence the driver drew up his horses in front of an 
imposing entrance. Sienkiewicz was there to welcome 
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us with the English words: 'I am very glad, indeed, to 
see you in my country house/ His smiling face and 
sparkling eyes showed that his words did not belie his 
heart. After luncheon, winch was served at once, he 
took me for a walk around his estate. He seemed very 
proud of the trees near his house, and some of them are 
fine and large. The view from the rear of the house is 
over a long stretch of country, partly under cultivation. 
Here and there a clump of trees and in the distance 
low hills called the Mountain of the Holy Cross. He 
showed me a large space of ground where he had planted 
an oak forest and said that in a hundred years the trees 
would be large and handsome. On the estate is a duck 
pond which afforded me much simple pleasure. I en- 
joyed seeing the ducks dive and counting the seconds 
they stayed under water. Sienkiewicz rents the land and 
the renter furnishes provisions for the house, feed for 
the horses and servants, and a small sum of money, so 
Sienkiewicz is free of care. Dinner came at nine o'clock 
in the evening. Sienkiewicz had grown perceptibly old. 
Large yellow blotches were on his eyelids and under his 
eyes, the effects of the African fever he contracted while 
hunting. His hair was thinner on his forehead, and he 
was quite bald; as we walked along I noticed a slight 
rounding of the shoulders. 

In speakin<r of what was being done in the literary 
world he said: 'Tn Germanv there is absolutely no one 
at present. Tn Italv one. d'Annunzio. In England no 
one. I like Kipling's ?hort stories, but Kim is an un- 
finished book. I read it but found it absolutely without 
an cndm<r. Italy has had more great men than all of 
the rest of the world put toeether: sreat writers, great 
painters, treat noets. and great political men. 1 

I mentioned Aucrustus as being one of the greatest 
politicians that ever lived. Sienkiewicz heartily agreed 
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with me. He said thai Thomas Aquinas, the great 
light among the Catholics of the middle ages, thought 
that happiness in life was not in what you do, hut in 
having the power to see and understand. I asked him 
what he thought of the idea that, maybe, all we suffer 
here, all that humanity suffers in pain and death is the 
necessary and only means a Higher Power has of creat- 
ing a more perfect condition in ages to come, or in an- 
other existence; that, in other words, we are only the 
means for an end, instruments in accomplishing some 
mighty idea of a Supreme Being. He thought a minute; 
then said that it might be. . 

Buddha was to his thinking, as to mine, a wonderful 
personage. Speaking of Poe and Dante I remarked 
that I thought their minds were similar. Sienkiewicz 
agreed with me that they had the same way of seeing 
the world, the same weird fancies. Of Luther he said: 
'Luther's German nature made him unsympathetic, but 
IIuss was remarkably sympathetic' 'When in France,' 
said Sienkiewicz, 'I always have the feeling that the 
Christian church is nearing its end. What will take its 
place I have no idea. The Pope will continue to strive 
for temporal power, for he cannot become the chaplain 
of the king of Italy, but he must realize that he can never 
again have political power. I do not believe in monks, 
their raisan. d'Hre is a thing of the past. Neither do I 
believe in nuns.' 

In speaking of Moses he said; 'The book supposed 
to have been given by Moses, the "Pentateuch." de- 
scribes the death of Moses, an event which naturally 
Moses himself could not have written about.' We had a 
great deal of pleasant conversation, getting familiar 
with each other's ideas about historical events and per- 
sonages, as well as regarding conditions existing at pres- 
ent and persons still living. One morning we had a 
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playful contest at repeating lines from the odes of 
Horace. Sienkiewicz thinks, as I do, that literature is 
the greatest of the arts, more lasting, and of vastly more 
influence, than music or painting. 

Sienkiewicz is an ardent patriot; hence, an ardent 
hater of Germany and Russia. He says that the idea 
of the division of Poland originated in Prussia — thai 
Peter the Great hadn't the idea — and Catherine adopted 
it. Poland and Russia played into the hands of their 
common enemy, Germany. The Poles made mistakes, 
but after Tannenberg, Poland was everything, Russia 
nothing. There was no fear of such an apparently in- 
significant country, and it was allowed to grow up. 
Poland was too self-confident. Of all foreign places 
Sienkiewicz likes Venice best: 'There is life there with- 
out noise.' He enjoys roaming; around in its churches. 

He thinks a great picture has influence on literature. 

He finds the effects of Domenichino's pictures on ail the 
literature of that time. But the influence is natural, for 
literature in many cases brings the picture before the 
artist's eyes. In Sienkiewicz' home there is a picture 
representing one of the stories in the Thousand and One 
Nights which interested me so much that I got a pho- 
tograph of it. A maiden is telling a story to the 
sultan. (?) 

Sienkiewicz has a bottle of Hungarian wine over a 
hundred years old that he is saving for his son's mar- 
riage. He himself, on a great occasion, drank of wine 
made during the life of Sigismund III. In speaking of 
wine he told a story: A small noble went to a great 
magnate's to dine. Wishing to> praise the wine and also 
display his knowledge of Latin he said, 'Finns bonus.' 
The magnate said. 'Your Latin is bad.' 
'Well,' said the noble, 'as the wine, so the Latin. 
I make my Latin suit the wine.' 



LIII 
The Balkans Visited (1903-04 

My delightful visit ended June 23, 1903. I went to 
Cracow, to Budapest, and then to Agram, the capital 
of Croatia, where the peasants still wear their national 
dress. It was market day, and there was a fine oppor- 
tunity to talk with the peasantry, and I fully improved 
it. Sunday I visited several of the churches and the 
cathedral. There were crowds of peasants everywhere, 
except in church — Sunday is also a market day. In 
one large church there were, maybe, sixty women and 
five men. I counted the men. 

The first half of the journey from Agram to Fiume 
we saw cultivated fields; the second half mountains 
which are very beautiful. They are wooded to the sum- 
mit. Near Fiume they gradually become rocky and 
treeless. One conductor stated that in that section the 
wind is sometimes violent enough to throw a train off 
the track. The descent to the sea is along steep and 
barren hills and cliffs. Here and there in the apparently 
barren waste is a little walled-in garden, like an oasis. 
Along the rocky seacoast are small villages where fish- 
ermen live. Fiume occupies a narrow strip of land be- 
tween the mountains and the sea. The first thing I saw 
in the morning was the steamer Godolo, seemingly at 
the edge of the street in front of our hotel. Before mid- 
night we were at Spalato. The scenery is fine; rather 
high mountains, and in the sea islands similar to the 
Grecian islands. In Roman times the Dalmatian coast 
exhibited great activity, for Dahnatia was one of the 
most prosperous regions of the world. 

870 
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Going in the dark along the water edge, past cafes 
where people were still sitting, we reached the Hotel de 
la Ville, which had heen recommended as being in the 
new part of the town, while Troccoli was in the old part. 
The entrance and surroundings in semi-darkness did 
not seem clean, but we were glad to get in from the 
street. Very early I was up and hunting for reminders 
of an ancient time. The remnant of Diocletian's famous 
palace I found built into a modern block of houses the 
walls of which preserve the columns. Enough is left 
to show the plan of the structure and the beauty of the 
architecture. Standing by the water, one can in imagi- 
nation see the palace as it was about the year 350 a.d. In 
narrow streets amid modern squalor one can easily find 
remnants of ancient grandeur. A guide conducted me 
to the Temple of JRsculapius. Three miles from 
Spalato, in a deep inlet of its bay, are the ruins of 
Salona, once the capital of Dalmatia and one of the 
chief cities of the ancient world. Very little is left to 
indicate the size and wealth of that great Roman city. 
Between Spalato and Salona there are many vineyards ; 
on an island in a river is a picturesque village. Farther 
south, pressed in between the mountains and the sea. 
is a little city with a remarkable history, Ragusa. From 
the eighth to the nineteenth century Ragusa was a free 
republic. I greatly enjoyed the old, new city. 

We left Spalato at midnight for Bocche di Cattaro. 
the Dalmatian town from which a mountain road leads 
to Montenegro (Black mountain). At a calling place 
along the coast a Jew came on board. Finding that I 
was going to Montenegro, he told me that he owned a 
stable at Bocche and at once began to urge mc to hire 
carriage and horses from him, Jew fashion. The ap- 
proach to Montenegro is through the finest harbor, or 
rather series of harbors, on the Adriatic An officer on 
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our steamer said that all the navies on earth could find 
place in it at once. There are four large bays and a 
number of small ones. From the very entrance the 
mountains dividing Dalmatia and Montenegro are seen 
though at first there arc heights between them and the 
sea; but, when we turn toward Bocche di Cattaro. the 
great wall, the outer slope of which is in Dahnatia. 
looms up directly. This rock system has a different 
character from any I have seen. It looks as though on 
a time it were soft, like jelly, but filled with living sen- 
sation and then was suddenly chilled. Right in front 
seemed to be the gigantic head of an elephant, half the 
head free, but the lower trunk and body sunk and 
fastened in the mountain forever. A short distance in 
the rear of the elephant is a gigantic lion head free to 
the throat, but body fastened in the mountain petrified 
for all ages. These two figures appeared to me im- 
mensely great, weird, gloomy, and sad in that doom 
which had overtaken them. The mountain wall pre- 
serves its character as far as Cattaro. There are two 
or three poor hotels in Cattaro. 1 stopped at the City 
of Trieste which though the best was very dirty. Cattaro 
is a small place under military government. The main 
town is strongly walled-in. Behind remarkable winding 
walls on the very steep mountain side and on platforms 
of rocks on giddy heights are buildings connected with 
the fortress. The remarkable thing about Cattaro is 
the road leading to Montenegro. 

After sunset, when the heat which whs intense had 
somewhat abated, I started out to arrange about cross- 
ing the mountain. While walking around, I met a 
Montenegrin, who wanted me to hire his employer's 
horses. When he found that I would talk to him, he 
called his employer, a slick, little German. A .Tew ap- 
peared and followed us to the stable. T was pleased with 
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the German's horses, while the Jew's, which were stand- 
ing on the street, were poor and looked half-dead. The 
Jew did not hesitate to press forward and offer his 
horses for a crown less than the German asked. I se- 
lected the better horses, and the Jew went off evidently 
annoyed. 

Starting early in the morning:, a short drive brought 
ns to the beginning of the ascent of the great rocky 
mountain which loomed up 4.000 feet above Cattaro. 
Winding across the face of the mountain, making long 
detours and then short ones, returning each time to 
above the town, or nearly so, but always a few feet 
higher, by degrees we reached the level of the defenses 
that had seemed so high when we looked at them from 
the sea. Then we were above them. After an hour or so. 
the defenses and the rocks on which they are built looked 
far away and very small. The road cannot be improved. 
It is wide enough for carriages to pass, and for the 
greater part of the way there is a stone wall along the 
outer edge. Around all of the turns there is a wall; 
nevertheless, for a nervous person it would be a trying 
ride, for continually one looks over higher and higher 
precipes. Seldom are there level spaces below the road 
or any green bushes. When they do occur, they are a 
delightful rest for the eyes. 

The road, blasted out of the face of an almost per- 
pendicular mountain of rock, cost an enormous sum. 
When I looked down at a little speck that represented 
the town \ Cattaro], I could realize how a bird feels as it 
soars aloft. I watched the town, the islands, and the 
mountains below with lively interest seeing them grow 
smaller and smaller. There is not such another impres- 
sion to be got in all Europe. It is glorious I Heights 
below which an hour before seemed lofty become insig- 
nificant. At one time we wound around a spur of the 
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mountain which brought us high above cultivated land. 
For a while we circled above those fields of grain and 
were out of sight of Bocche di Cattaro, I thought per- 
haps for good, but soon we were back again on the grim 
face of the mountain and in the dim depths was Cattaro. 
With a strong field glass our carriage could have been 
seen from the town three hours after we left it. 

Two or three times I thought that at the next turn 
we should go through a pass to the other side of the 
mountain, for we seemed to be at the summit. Then 
again several strips of wall were visible above us. and 
I knew that each was the outline of a higher rise of 
road. At last the dark spot representing Cattaro dis- 
appeared, dizzy heights above the town are in the abyss. 
And then, when almost level with the most lofty peaks 
of the mountain, we enter a pass and are on the Mon- 
tenegro side. And, winding around heights, we begin to 
descend — a sea of rocks as far as eye can see. We come 
to a road house, where, from a tub of water, evidently 
brought for the purpose, our tired horses drink. There 
are two or three of these road houses on the Dalmatian 
side. At this house there were three women and a half a 
dozen children. Pennies pleased the children and the 
'grown-ups' as well. Now patches of green appear be- 
tween the rocks. Many of these tiny fields were only 
three or four feet long. Wherever there was a little 
earth between the rocks, potatoes were growing. 

At last we reached the first village, Niegush. Soon 
down in a valley, our driver pointed out a stone house 
and said: 'There is where the prince of Montenegro 
stays when he visits Niegush. He was born in this little 
village* — stones and rocks and tiny patches of green. I 
counted seven walled-in fields, and the seven together 
would cover less than an acre. From the village we 
climbed another mountain and then began to descend 
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again. At last a mountain enclosed valley I Cetinje is in 
sight! A surprisingly small place to call a capital! A 
village of stone buildings, very few of which are two- 
stories high. A little to one side is the palace, a square 
house with trees around it; near-by a long row of bar- 
racks. At the end of the main street is the house of the 
heir to the throne, a square, two-storied building. The 
hotel is called the Grand. All the diplomats accredited 
from different governments board at the hotel. The air 
is fresh and invigorating. I think that I have never 
spent so cool and calm a Fourth of July (1903), as in 
that mountain capital. 

The first time I called at the palace the prince was 
away; the heir to the throne received me, and I found 
him a pleasant, cordial man. When the prince returned, 
he sent for me, and I enjoyed a long conversation with 
him, speaking upon the political situation in Europe. 
When leaving, he placed his steamer, on the lake be- 
tween Montenegro and Albania, at my disposal and 
mentioned places he would like to have me visit, saying 
he would command everything to be done for my com- 
fort. The people wear the Montenegrin dress which is 
picturesque and attractive when of rich material. The 
men are tall and well-formed; the women are tall and 
very plain -looking, show hardship. There are many old 
men and women as wrinkled and yellow as parchment. 
Each day I worked on the native language and on my 
Mongol book. 

The Russian minister sent the dragoman of the 
Russian embassy to me, an old man with gray beard 
and hair; a Russian who had lived many years in Mon- 
tenegro. He had written a valuable book in three vol- 
umes on Montenegro. The old man had traveled in 
every part of the Slav world and was willing to give me 
all the information he could. He said there were as many 
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officials in the little country of Montenegro as in Aus- 
tria, all the money went to support thera. The prince 
got as much as he could out of Russia. Russia had paid 
the Montenegrin debt two or three times, and now. 
again, the country was heavily in debt he said. The 
common people, the cultivators, and lower class are the 
poorest I have seen in any country ; how their rags could 
be worse is hard to see. 

July 13, at 4:00 a.m., driving through the valley we 
began the ascent of the mountain which lies between 
Cattaro and Montenegro, and soon we took a last look 
of the little capital. A few hours' climbing brought us 
to the pass, then began the descent. Some of the turns 
are so sharp that it seemed as if we were about to ride off 
into space. Our driver, a native Montenegrin, rushed 
the horses down the mountain at what seemed to me 
reckless speed. Cattaro looked like the Garden of Eden 
after ten days spent in the kingdom of stones. No fruit 
grows in Montenegro, figs and olives are plentiful in 
Cattaro. 

An hour after reaching the sea we were off for 
Ragusa. Everywhere flowers and blossoming trees, but 
the heat was intense. Ragusa is historically interesting, 
and I took great pleasure in visiting the ancient city. 
On the steamer I spoke in German to a man whom I 
thought to be of that nationality and discovered that he 
was the artist Van Dyke from New Jersey. A man of 
striking appearance, for his hair was snow white and 
his mustache black. We spent most of the day in con- 
versation. He was making a study of the sea and coast. 

An hour or so at Fiume, then to Laibach. and two 
days later we were in Veldes. The country between 
Laibach and Veldes is under fine cultivation. There are 
many large market gardens. Women were cutting grain 
with a sickle, men storing it in roofed frames — a fine 
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idea, for the grain can dry without harm from rain. An 
hour and a half by train brought us to the foothills of the 
Alps. From the station a drive of five miles by carriage 
and we were at Veldes. An acquaintance, Mrs. Yenko. 
had secured rooms for us at Peternel hotel. Mrs. Yenko 
and I spoke Serbian together. She called Serbian 'a 
brother language of Russian.' Professor Grot and his 
wife boarded at the Peternel. I found them exception- 
ally intellectual and pleasant people; we spent many 
hours together, often went for long walks over the hills 
and along the lake shore. I became acquainted with 
Professor Vergon, a Russian, editor of a Vienna maga- 
zine. He and his wife had undertaken a great task: 'To 
save the Slavs from the Germans; prevent the Slav 
countries outside of Russia from being absorbed by the 
German empire, whether in the guise of Austria or 
otherwise.' lie had published a map showing where the 
Germans had established themselves in Russia. 

At this time I was much interested in the Kief 
princes, or that part of my Mongol work. Veldes was a 
delight for me. The air was invigorating; I met many 
pleasant people. Especially was I happy when with 
Professor Grot, who is a man of wide knowledge, both 
of men and of books, and his love of nature is great. The 
peasantry of Veldes are interesting. The implements 
of labor are a full century behind those in use in Amer- 
ica: grain is cut with a sickle and beaten out with a 
flail. 

I remained in Veldes till the second of September. 
On that date the Grots started for St. Petersburg, and 
I went to Agram on the way to Bosnia. The scenery 
from Laibach to Agram and from Agram to Brod is 
monotonous. From Brod in Bosnia to Serai we occa- 
sionally passed a picturesque village — the houses built 
apparently with the distinct purpose of keeping day- 
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light out. the roofs, in many cases, coming within a few 
feet of the ground, so greatly sloped are they. The 
Turkish dress, or a dress similar to the Turkish, is worn 
both by men and women. Men wear turbans, and here 
and there I saw a woman with her face covered, only 
her eyes visible. A sheet swathed her body. 

Serai has many large, newly- constructed buildings. 
Evidently the Austrians. who from the Russo-Turkish 
war were given the right to govern the country for 
twenty-five years, have improved the opportunity and 
made everything Austrian as rapidly as possible. Only 
a part of the town remains in the old style: low, open 
shops, the front rolling up Asiatic fashion, all occupa- 
tions carried on, as it were, on the sidewalk. The most 
interesting thing for me was to see Slav people living 
and dressing like Mohammedan Turks. There are many 
mosques in Serai. One that is especially fine is in a 
crowded street of the Asiatic part of the city. It re- 
minded me of the mosque of Omar in Jerusalem. 

The old part of Serai is interesting mainly because 
of its inhabitants — tall, light-haired Slavs in Turkish 
dress, many looked exactly as though dressed for a 
masquerade. I saw a funeral pass, a long procession of 
men, the four in advance carrying a coffin which was 
just deep enough to keep the body from falling out. 
The body was covered "with a white sheet, a turban 
placed near the head. The carriers changed every few 
minutes. At last they put the coffin down on the porch 
of a mosque where it would remain till sunset, then be 
taken to the grave where the body would be seated with 
face toward Mecca, and the grave filled with earth. 

A government official conducted me to places of in- 
terest around the city: to mosques and to some of the 
oldest and quaintest streets where the shops are in three 
divisions, one in the rear, a lower one in front, and undc 
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it a little shop like a drygoods box. In this box sit men 
making shoes. The men cannot stand up for there is 
only room to sit cross-legged on the floor. They are on 
a level with the narrow street. They must suffer from 
the heat and foul air. They are mainly a superior type 
of Russian peasant — large, blue-eyed, fine-looking men. 
I saw many handsome, old men. I visited the Turkish 
university. The building is good. It has long, cool 
corridors and a room for each student. Turk fashion, a 
couch answers for chairs and also for bed. The school 
has every appearance of being well conducted. 

Evidently Mohammed's daughter has many de- 
scendants in Serai, for green-turbancd men are num- 
erous. There are also a goodly number of Spanish Jews 
in Serai. I had an opportunity to hear several languages 
spoken. I met Miss Irby, a woman deeply interested in 
the politics of Bosnia. She was cautious about giving 
information, for she is not favored by the government. 
She is accused of influencing people in favor of Russia 
though she simply works for the Christian Slavs. I 
visited an Orthodox school connected with the church, a 
school having 600 pupils. 

There is really no freedom in Bosnia. Kspecially are 
the Orthodox Christians in a strange position. They 
are in the majority, but are watched by the government 
and kept down in every way. So anxious are the Catho- 
lics to increase their number at the expense of the Ortho- 
dox church that, if an Orthodox girl goes astray, the 
Catholics take her in and do everything for her and the 
child, which they christen a Catholic. A Catholic girl 
who goes astray has no such attention. The Catholic 
bishop is greatly disliked by all outside of his own 
church. So much hail been said that the emperor had 
been forced to reprimand him for his activity in prose- 
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lyting. He baptized a Mohammedan woman and thus 
roused the whole Mohammedan population. 

I made the acquaintance of the Orthodox metro- 
politan and went with him to see a very old church. 
An Orthodox priest who spoke only Serbian called, 
and I went with him to nn establishment where brass is 
worked into ornamental and useful articles. It was in- 
structive to see how the patterns are hammered in. Wc 
also visited the old fortress. The view from the fortress 
is fine. Going around the hill and out of a gateway, we 
reached a Turkish cafe, and were served with three tiny 
pots of black coffee, excellent in quality. Descending 
a steep hill, paved with cobblestones, and going through 
a street inhabited by Mohammedans, we came to a 
mosque and stopped to listen to the muezzin calling to 
prayer. 

I called on the metropolitan. The Slavs do not like 
him; they call him a 'timeserver' and accuse him of be- 
ing friendly with the government which is Catholic. He 
is uncle of Tesla, the celebrated electrician. The Span- 
ish-Hebrew cemeterv is curious. Rocks hewn on one 
side mark each grave. On the hewn side, painted in 
large, black letters, is the name and date of birth and 
death of the person buried below. Though many of the 
Spanish -Hebrews are very rich, the cemetery is entirely 
uncared for. 

I left Serai the 24 of September. We passed through 
a part of Slavonia. Nowhere have I seen such herds of 
cows, such flocks of sheep, such stacks of grain, and 
such cornfields. Oxen are in general use. Here and 
there children were herding flocks of white turkeys. 
Slavonia is the richest part of Austria. Two Hays later 
I was in Cracow for the funeral of Siemiradzki, the 
great Polish artist, whom I knew so well in Rome. He 
died some months earlier, but was only then brought to 
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Cracow for burial. The old church that Sienkiewicz 
describes in Knights of the Cross and the square in 
front were densely packed with people. As the proces- 
sion passed through the streets, all the church hells in 
the city were tolling. A few days later I went to Sien- 
kiewicz' summer home where a warm welcome awaited 
me. This time Ix>th of his children, Yedviga and 
Henryk, were there to receive us. Sienkiewicz had been 
ill most of the summer. At this time he gave me the 
manuscript of the little story Life and Death. 

We left Oblingorek after a most delightful three- 
day visit. The family assembled on the porch, and with 
affectionate words we parted fearing that we might not 
meet again for a long time. The carriage rattled down 
the long eminence, turned, and there in front of us were 
the younger members of the family; they had run down 
a flight of earth stairs. The good-byes were repeated. 
Sienkiewicz stood at the top of the staircase shouting 
words of cheer and of brotherly solicitude. Then he 
waved his hat and called good-bye. 

A day in Budapest and then to a town with three 
names: Neusatz (German), Ujvidek (Hungarian), 
Novi Sad (Serbian). In the town there is a celebrated 
old fortress, Peterwardein, built about 300 years ago. 
It is remarkable for the extent of its earthworks. Built 
in the bend of the river it was, in old times, impregnable; 
as a modern fortress, it is useless, except as a home for 
soldiers. 

Karlowitz in Croatia is. only half an hour by train 
from Novi Sad. It is the seat of Slav education. There 
is a gymnasium and a theological school. A professor, a 
Hungarian, called at the hotel, and we went with him. 
on a Danube steamer, to Kamencts. The sunset on the 
Danube was glorious; the sky and water were aflame 
with crimson and gold, which spread over the river far 
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enough to encircle two mills with huge wheels turning. 
A lovely picture, almost tropical in its warmth and col- 
oring. As I wished to remain some weeks in Novi Sad, 
study Roumanian and rub up my Hungarian and Ser- 
bian, and the hotels were impossible, I hired rooms and 
a cook. I remained a month, a quiet, restful season. 
While there, I translated the little Hindu legend ZAfc 
and Death. A Serbian boy, apprentice of a photogra- 
pher, who had done considerable work for me, began to 
beg to come to America with us. Though he was very 
persistent in his urging, I refused to consider the ques- 
tion. His mother lived in Belgrade, and he was her 
only child. I felt sure that his ideas were such that bit- 
ter disappointment would meet him in America. 

From Novi Sad I went to Budapest to meet Vam- 
bery, who at this time was already an old man. We had 
several, for me, very instructive talks, mainly upon cen- 
tral Asia and conditions existing there. With Mr. Pai- 
kart, a Hungarian friend, I visited the house of parlia- 
ment and listened to an exciting debate between the 
prime minister and the leader of the opposition. We 
visited a professor of anthropology, and he exhibited to 
us a wonderful collection of human skulls — in all he has 
over 10,000. They have been found in Hungary. Some 
of them are a thousand years old. He had several Mon- 
gol skulls. 

Christmas day we were in Torbole on Lago di 
Garda, among the Austrian Alps, just at the Italian 
boundary. From Laibach there was snow. The scenes- 
is similar to that of the Selkirk mountains of British 
Columbia, but not as grand. Fir trees loaded with snow 
made a beautiful picture. In Torbole Goethe lived when 
Iphigcnia was begun. The town is small and wonder- 
fully quiet. I remained there and worked on The Mon- 
gols and different languages that I had in hand till 
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Jan. 10"' 190*. Going away by boat the scenery is fine, 
gigantic mountains in places coming almost to the edge 
of the water. At the end of the lake a ten-minute drive 
brought us to the railroad, and that evening we were in 
Verona. The discomfort of the hotel reminded me of a 
story often told in Russia: a man from Archangel sent 
to Tims begged to be allowed to go home to get warm. 
The hotel was heated by steam but was so cold that we 
had to go out and walk around on the plaza to get 
warm. The market place of Verona has many attrac- 
tions for me. It was the forum in ancient times. Going 
through a narrow archway one reaches plaza Dante. 
Around the plaza are the palaces of the Scala family; 
in one, the palace of Bartolommeo della Scala, Dante 
lived during his exile. I went to the church of San 
Zeno to see the paintings and the cloister. Then drove 
to San Bernardino. But such a crowd of beggars sur- 
rounded us, that we had to beat a retreat. Then we 
went to St. Anastasia and admired, over the entrance 
to a courtyard by the side of the church, the monument 
which Rustdn calls 'the most perfect Gothic monument 
in the world,' a sarcophagus with the figure of a person 
lying on it. The face is very beautiful. The curious 
place chosen for the sarcophagus reminded me of the 
tree burials of the Indians. 

At an old book stall in the market I found The His- 
tory of Mexico presented to an Italian count by the gov- 
ernor of Guadalajara as a memorial of his country and 
his friendship, 1896. The plain of Lombardy was beau- 
tiful; green with the verdure of early spring though it 
was mid-January. In places grapevines swing from 
tree to tree in festoons. The Apennine scenery was at- 
tractive, but in no place grand. Near the summit I got 
a glance of the plain of Tuscany. We passed Signa, the 
little Italian town from which Ouida gets a title for a 
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novel. The place, as it lies off toward the hills, looks 
romantic. Then we passed the birthplace of Boccaccio, a 
picturesque hill town. In Siena we stopped at Hotel 
Royal. Siena is all up hill and down. In the sag be- 
tween two hills is a square, called plaza del Campo. 
The hotel was without guests and was cold. I deter- 
mined to look up more comfortable quarters and soon 
found Chiusarelli, where we could have pleasant rooms 
and as much heat as we were willing to pay for. I wished 
to spend the remainder of the winter in Siena and make 
a study of the peasantry and the language they spoke, 
as well as work on The Mongols. Jan. I7'\ when I 
opened the shutters, I was astonished to find the ground 
covered with snow, and snow falling rapidly. 

We had a fire built in the grate and settled down to 
enjoy winter weather in 'sunny Italy.' I could look out 
onto a vineyard covered with snow. I remained in Siena 
till the end of March; meanwhile, I decided that Italy 
was not an ideal winter resort. Unable to heat our rooms 
sufficiently, I determined to find, if possible, rooms in 
the plaza, for I had discovered that it was warmer there 
than elsewhere. I obtained very comfortable quarters 
at Vicolo di Macta-Salaia No. 4 off Victor Emmanuel 
plaza; bought a stove some Englishman had formerly 
owned, put the pipe into the chimney of the fireplace 
and managed to get warmth enough, for it was possible 
to buy small bundles of short wood. I remained in Siena 
because I wanted to be quiet and at the same time be 
where I could speak Italian and study the people. The 
hill town is attractive in many ways, but tourists do not 
stay long;. They seem to go there mainly to see the 
cathedral, the front of which is like an illustrated fable: 
cows, horses, eagles, heads, and angels decorate it. Sien- 
kiewicz had begun On the Field of Glory, and I was re- 
ceiving small parcels of manuscript. 
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The Siena cattle shows were events for me. I en- 
joyed looking at the great white oxen, they are so sedate 
and gentle. One breed has horns almost straight and 
standing well up on the head, but the breed, apparently 
in greatest favor, has horns standing far apart and of 
immense length. 

On Feb. ll a came depressing news: Russia's loss 
of two warships, destroyed by the Japanese. America 
is the dupe of England. Greed, and die fear of losing 
foothold in India, is the keystone of every statement 
made regarding Russia. The sources of America's for- 
eign information are largely English. English accounts 
are dictated by what the English conceive to be for their 
own interest. We are a neutral nation, our judgment 
affecting the Far East should be impartial. About this 
time I received a letter from St. Louis informing me 
that I was invited by the congress of arts and science to 
be chairman of the department of Slavic literature. I 
wrote quite a long letter thanking the congress but de- 
clining the invitation. I was not ready to leave Europe. 
We were in Rome for Easter 1904. The city was 
crowded with Easter tourists. Cold weather reigned su- 
preme. Easter Sunday was a beautiful day. At this 
time I became well acquainted at the American college. 
I got letters of introduction and went to the Vatican to 
examine manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, letters that passed between Prince Daniel of 
Russia and the Pope, for I wanted all possible informa- 
tion for my work on Russia. 

I had a ride around the hills of Rome to get a clear 
idea of the parts occupied by the Sabines, the Romans, 
and others in the early part of Roman history. And I 
went to see what is visible of the sewer which the Tar- 
quins built more than 600 years before our era. a sewer 
which led from the Forum to the Tiber. Later I went 
to the little church. Quo Vadis. During this visit I took 
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many photographs of Rome from points which attracted 
me most. The Rome of today has few charms for me, 
but what remains of ancient Rome is of immense inter- 
est. 

Women have been great factors in Roman history: 
Tarquinius' lust for a virtuous woman brought about 
his exile and changed a kingdom to a republic The 
republic endured for 200 years, and again Roman his- 
tory was changed by the lust of a man for a virtuous 
woman: Appius Claudius coveted Virginia; she stabbed 
herself and the plcbs rose to avenge her. Women played 
an important part in the life of Caius Julius Cffisar. 
From the beginning of Roman history woman's influ- 
ence has played an immense part in all Latin countries. 
It is the power behind the throne. 

I spent many hours in the Forum, allowing imagin- 
ation full scope, mentally viewing events which took 
place twenty centuries ago. 1 visited Tivoli and Hadri- 
an's villa. Photographed the Hall of the Philosophers 
and Philosophers' walk. I never weary of looking at 
the ruins of ancient'Rome, for mentally the buildings 
are intact and life and activity reign within and without. 
Toward the end of May we went to Naples where we 
remained till the 12* of August. I was fortunate 
enough to secure rooms ut the Poli; rooms from which 
there was a glorious view of the most beautiful bay in 
the world, the Bay of Naples. At the Poli, among other 
guests, were Mr. and Mrs. Eaton. Mr. Eaton had been, 
for twenty years, professor of Greek in Middlebury 
college; Mr. and Mrs. Bergen from Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Bergen had written several books on 
botany ; and David Smith, professor of Greek at Colum- 
bia college. As soon as they saw our names on the office 
register, they came to my rooms and introduced them- 
selves, for interested in folklore, they knew of my books. 
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And during their stay in Naples, we passed many plea- 
sant hours together. One day, in company with the 
Eatons, we rode through old Naples. Such filth and 
wretchedness! The narrow streets were crowded with 
cows, donkeys, children, and men and women; the 
human being, in looks, far inferior to the animal. That 
part of the city is considered unsafe to walk through 
even in daytime. The aquarium of Naples is a place 
where one can with advantage spend many hours; the 
collection is remarkably fine. 

The steamer sailing July 1" had the Batons on 
board. His health had failed completely, and he was go- 
ing home to die. We had become much attached to our 
American friends and parted with them unwillingly. 

We spent some time with Russian friends at the 
Monastery hotel in Sorrento. Strange to say, I do not 
care for Sorrento. About this time I sent Roosevelt a 
letter congratulating him on his nomination and enclos- 
ing an article which had appeared in a Russian news- 
paper—very pleasant reading for him, for it was ap- 
preciative. 

About the middle of July we went to Agerola, 
thinking it would be cool in that mountain village. Ital- 
ians are very superstitious. In Agerola there is a fine, 
stone house built by an army man. He murdered his 
wife in the house; no one will live in it. I was told it had 
stood empty since the event fifty years ago. Some of 
their superstitions are curious. One person will not take 
a needle or pin from another without first pricking the 
person who receives it [sic] — it would cut friendship; 
no person will hand another a cake of soap, it must be 
handed on a dish of some kind. Our surroundings in 
Agerola were Italian; there were no English-speaking 
guests at the hotel. A Mr. Van Dyke from Cairo said 
he was American by birth but he was of German par- 
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entage and had spent twenty-five years of his life in 
Egypt; his daughter spoke only German and Arabic. 
From a point not far from the hotel, Ainalfi is in view 
directly under the rocks, cuddled down by the sea — a 
lovely view. We remained at Agerola till the first of 
August, then returned to our rooms at the Poli in 
Naples to make arrangements for going to America. 
August 3 ,a to our great surprise George, the boy 
from Novi Sad, appeared in our rooms; he had worked 
his passage by train and steamer and now begged me to 
take him to America. He had shown such determination 
that I could not disappoint him. He didn't know one 
word of English. His own language was Serbian, but 
he could speak Roumanian and knew a little German. 
I at once bought him books and set about teaching him 
English. 
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LIV 

All Voyaging Concluded 

We sailed for New York August 12* on the Prin- 
cess Irene* and George was with us. The steamer was 
crowded with Americans* among whom was Liebling, 
the composer* who entertained us with conversation and 
music. At our table was the remnant of a conducted 
party. During the entire voyage we suffered from heat. 
We arrived in New York on the 24"" und the 27 ,h were 
in Vermont, and I worked on The Mongols in Russia 
and A Journey in Southern Siberia till the middle of 
October. Then I went to Montreal for a few days and 
from there to New York and sailed on the Lucania 
Oct. 22, 1904, for Liverpool. After spending a short 
time in London, I went to St. Petersburg. I saw my 
friend Grot again, as well as many friends of the old 
time, and made the acquaintance of Petrovitch Simeon- 
off, member of the council of the empire, a man of 
wide knowledge. At the geographic society I came 
across Vassili, the Buriat, who had come to St- Peters- 
burg to finish his education. He gratified me by saying 
that my influence had determined him to seek the best 
education his country afforded. I was entertained by 
Vladimir Ivanovich Lamanski, president of the geo- 
graphic society," and entertained him at my hotel- 
Wishing to find out all I could of conditions in Riis- 
sia I spent a good deal of time with Witte. He was at 
this time ex-minister of finance. I dined with him* had 
breakfast with him, and spent a long evening at his 
home. He gave me valuable information regarding 
events which led up to the Russo-Japanese war, I 
gathered many important facts concerning the relations 
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of China and Russia; the building of the railroad in 
Manchuria; and obtained from different men in power a 
political resume of events that preceded the Boxer war. 1 
I incorporate some of these facts. 

I see a great world change gradually approaching 
in which the Yellow race will play a part, and one which, 
in centuries to come, will take from the White race its 
preponderance of power. For me it is incomprehensible 
that leaders in America and England should be so near- 
sighted as to favor Japan. July 28 [1905] I received a 
telegram from Witte, ray Russian friend of long 
standing, asking me to meet him in New York. He was 
senior envoy to the peace conference held at Ports- 
mouth. He arrived August 2, in the evening. I called 
on him early on the morning of August 3, and lie 
greeted rae with great pleasure. That evening I dined 
with him at the St. Regis. Eighteen persons, all Rus- 
sians, except myself, were present. After dinner Witte 
and I had a heart to heart talk about conditions in 
Russia and what he hoped would result from the peace 
conference. He asked rae to go to Oyster Bay and 
tell Roosevelt all I knew about him (Witte). The fol- 
lowing day I went to Sagamore Hill. As my carriage 
entered the grounds. I met the president, who was on 
horseback. He greeted me with friendship and cordial- 
ity; he turned hack, and we sat on the porch and had a 
long conversation on the existing conditions in Russia 
and America. Our conversation lasted so long that be- 
fore we were through Witte and his party arrived. 
Witte, Baron Rosen, and Roosevelt talked for an hour 
or more; then luncheon was announced. I was given the 
seat of honor by the president. Kerrait sat at his fath- 
er's left, and Baron Rosen and Witte by Mrs. Roosevelt. 

* Pages 691 to 716 contain the political paper resulting from those 
Interviews. They are omitted as it appears Mrs. Ourtin indued them to 
constitute a distinct tttudr, a judfrjncDt with which I ajcrec.t 
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I returned to New York with Wittc and Rosen in their 
private car, and again we spoke of Russia. 

August 5 I had another long talk with Witte. Sun- 
day Aug. 6 I spent the day with Patrick Collins, the 
mayor of Boston, at his home in Dorchester. Two days 
later I went to Portsmouth and stopped at the Win- 
chester, where the Russian and Japanese envoys were 
discussing the conditions of peace, and where news- 
paper men abounded. A brilliant assembly of men and 
women was present in that great hotel where history 
was making. I remained two or three days, until life 
was made unendurable by greedy reporters. If I was 
seen to enter Witte's room, or we spoke together in 
public, the moment I was free a dozen crows were pick- 
ing at me: 'What does lie say?' 'What are they doing?' 
'How long is the conference likely to last?' They even 
colled me up in the night to ask for news. I grew weary 
of it all and, saying farewell to Witte. I went to Ver- 
mont for a few days' quiet, and then returned to Ports- 
mouth where Witte welcomed me with joy. He was sat- 
isfied with the turn affairs were taking and was pleased 
with the attitude of the president; the perfect balance 
he was able to keep between the two parties, friendly 
and considerate to both. He said he liked Roosevelt as 
a man and admired him as a statesman. 

During this visit at Portsmouth I had my first auto- 
mobile ride. Previously I had been occupied and had 
thought only of railroad travel, but at Portsmouth I had 
leisure, and there were several very agreeable persons, 
who were desirous of doing thinos which they thought 
would be pleasant for me; hence, I was urged to try lux- 
urious cars. My first ride was with Glidden as a driver, 
and I enjoyed it immensely; especially as, aside from 
the pleasure of riding, I was entertained with a de- 
scription of automobile journeys in Java and eastern 
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countries. Mr. Gliddcn was the first man to make an 
automobile tour around the world. He mentioned a fab- 
ulous sum he had paid for ocean transportation of his 
car. 

One glorious evening I had a ride which was like 
traveling through fairyland. The light, thrown from 
the car onto the trees along the highway, turned the 
leaves to silver and made the trees look ghostlike, adding 
greatly to the charm. It was midnight when we re- 
turned and, though I needed rest, I would have been 
content to ride and dream till morning. Four days 
passed quickly. I saw a great deal of Witte and the 
other delegates; I also became acquainted with Japanese 
delegates. When I parted with Witte, he put his arms 
around my neck and kissed me three times. 

Three o'clock, August 26 th , found us at New Haven 
Junction, Vermont, sitting outside the little station. 
It was night yet, a moonlight, starlight night. I looked 
for our baggage and found it had not been put off. I 
had telegraphed for a carriage but, as I discovered later, 
the telegram has not been received. I found a box 
for my wife to sit on, then I sat down on the stone 
step at the doorway, and we watched the stars grow pale 
and daylight creep up from the east. I was glad that we 
were there, glad to welcome the coming morning as it 
crept swiftly over the landscape, the hills, farm houses, 
and roads. And I realized how much was daily lost from 
life by indulging sleep. It was a glorious, joy-giving 
morning. When the sun rose above the hills, we walked 
in the direction we thought New Haven village must be. 
Our hand bag was heavy, so I fastened it to our um- 
brella and carried it on my shoulder, tramp fashion. 
We had walked about a mile when we came to the vil- 
lage. On an elevation was a large house which I thought 
might he an inn but. when in front of it. the only sign I 
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saw was 'mumps.' I had just decided to go farther in 
search of shelter when a man with a milk pail in his hand 
came out. I asked if there was a hotel in the village. 
'Yes, right here/ was the answer. We went in and, when 
we had divested ourselves of a large amount of dust, 
for from the station to the village we had plodded 
through dust at least six inches deep, we sat down and 
drank a refreshing cup of coffee and ate a breakfast 
hastily spread for unexpected guests. Then, hiring the 
only available horse in the village, and a wagon, spring- 
less and dilapidated, with a boy to drive, we went slowly 
and painfully toward Bristol. The comparison between 
the swift and elegantly appointed automobiles of the 
previous days and the farm wagon was fine. I enjoy 
such contrasts — it is life. 

That evening in company with my wife's sister and 
nephew we left for Montreal and St. Hyacinthe. After 
a few days spent in pleasure drives around St. Hya- 
cinthe, we went to Abenakis Springs and in that quaint 
retreat, in walking and riding, whiled away another 
stretch of hot days. Returning to St Hyacinthe, Mrs. 
Norton and son went hack to Bristol, and I settled 
down to hard work on my books and On the Field of 
Glory. 

On the 29'" of August, 1905, peace had been con- 
cluded between Russia and Japan. As soon as the news 
was telegraphed to me, I sent a telegram of congratu- 
lation to Witte and one to Roosevelt. My telegram to 
Witte was: 'Glory to God and #lory to you'; to Roose- 
velt: 'Your latest achievement is unique in success and 
world-wide in meaning.' I remained in St. Hyacinthe 
till the middle of November. Spent a couple of days in 
Montreal, dined with Sir William Van Home, who is 
the most versatile man I have ever met: a scholar, an 
artist, a collector of antiquities, and a railroad man. 
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Dr. Drummond called and brought me his new book of 
poems. Professor Owens also called and brought as an 
offering a book recently published. The winter of 
1905-06 was unusually mild, and I remained in Vermont 
till March 3". 

In January I wrote the preface to On the Field of 
Glory, and the book was published in April. I was dis- 
appointed, for it ended without giving the great battle 
fought by Sobieski. March 24 I wrote to the publishers: 
'Nothing more vexatious has happened to me for years 
than the shortening of On the Field of Glory. 1 Sien- 
kiewicz had no idea of failing in this way. The failure 
was caused by the Russo-Japanese war, or rather the 
political troubles resulting from the war. The Poles, 
from the beginning of the struggle, were interested in it 
to a degree that for the people of America cannot l>e 
understood. A time came when Sienkiewira could no 
longer work. He was so occupied in the great drama 
personally that all other things vanished. So far as 
the book is concerned, few Amerieans have thought 
whether it would be better or not by being longer. Only 
one person has written to me about it. President Roose- 
velt. He was immensely pleased with the book but. 
knowing history so well, he wanted the battle. I worked 
hard on the book; while making a close translation, I 
sought words to beautify the idea, as I have always done 
with Sienkiewicz' books, wishing, as I had made the 
author known to the English-speaking world, that he 
should be placed before them in the very best garb 
possible. 

In April and May I finished The Mongols and 
brought The Monaols in Russia near completion, mean- 
while studying Chinese with an educated Chinaman 
whom I found in St. rTyacinthe. Toward the end of 
March I was in Washington for a few days; then went 
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to Montreal, taking the boy George, whom I had 
brought from the Danube, and who for some months 
had been in a photographic studio in Washington, with 
me and establishing him, through Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy's influence in an art studio in Montreal. March 19 
we were back at the Yamaska, an annex of the St. Hy- 
acinthe hotel and settled down to finish The Mongols in 
Russia and A Journey in Southern Siberia. In June 
we spent a few days in Bristol, then returned to St. 
Hyacinthe. 



From the early summer Mr. Curtin was not well, 
but he worked more or less. August 29 lh he began to 
translate The Idiot, a Russian book which he felt Ameri- 
cans should have in a good translation. He finished The 
Mongols in Russia but he could not work continuously 
as he had done. October 14 th following the advice of 
his physician he gave up work and went to Bristol, 
where after a few days he became seriously ilL Physi- 
cians were summoned from different parts of Vermont, 
and Dr. Kelly, a specialist from Philadelphia. He died 
December 14, 190ft. 2 

'This Anal paragraph Is by Mrs. Curtin. 1 
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Carpenter, Matthew, 8, 178-180, 212 
Carranta, Scfior — — » 525-526. 
Carrick (Ireland), Curtin visits, 4O0- 

4M, 458-459. 
Carroll college, 88, 44-45, 727. 
Carter, Howard, 714. 
Casco, home of CurUn's sister. 



Caswell, L. B., 409, 
Catacuy, Constantino de, 209. 
Catherine II, empress, 239, 252. 
Catholic university, it t. 
Catholics, 34. 89-40, 45, 47, 69, 

448, 525, 570. 679, 617, 664, 732. 

745, 751, 787-788, 793, 824, 83 L 

838, 847, 874, 885-886. 
Caucasus, Curtin visits, 8, 4f 14, 17. 

26, 129-178, 226, 280-239, 246, 265* 

286; history, 163, 190-192; scenery, 

253, 270-279; languages, 268-269; 

landslide in, 272-273; legends of. 

217; timber in, 292. 
Cavan, in Ireland. 463. 
Celts. See British, Ireland, Scotland. 

and Wales. 
Central America, ethnology, 503. 

515. 
Cctinje, capital of Montenegro, 881. 
Chabatf, Caucasus town, 297. 
Chajul, Guatemalan village, 685-586. 
Channing, William R,, 784* 
Chapultepec mountain, visited. 511. 
Chautems family, 22, 25* 174. 
Chavchavadw, Trlnee David, 151. 
CheesebOTOugh, Indian, 423. 
Chcrlth, brook of, 754. 



Cliernishevski, N., author, 807-SOtf. 

Cheniyaeff, Gen, , friend of, 186. 

192, 224, 491, 680; warfare, 187- 

188; railroad enterprise, 207. 
Clkcrnyacff, Siberian village, 804. 
Cherokee Indians, 382, 
CWaittla, Guatemalan villnge, 592. 
Chiapas, Mexican province, 503, 516, 

617, 572, 643. 
Chicago (HI.), CurUn lectures at, 

306, 810; works in, 309; great Arc 

in, 329; art exhibit*, 856-858. 
ChlcM, Guatemalan village. 558-559. 
Chihuahua (Mcx.)» visited, 505-607. 
Child, Prof. F. J., 5, 58, 69, 442, +44, 

498. 
Chflon, Mexican village, 607, 610, 
Chi mai ten an go, Guatemalan town. 

Chimariko Indians, 423. 

China, diplomatic relations, 205. 
779, 896; war with, 791, 793, 801; 
Boxer rebellion, 81+^815, 821, 824. 
831; treatv with, 816; minister 
from. 837, 859; Curtin visits, 779, 
826-828. 

Chinese, 875, 701, 801-805, 811, 818- 
814, 817, 821, 826, 828. 830, 83tf~ 
837; language, 820, 830-882. 838. 
900. 

Chinook Jargon^ book used, 353. 

Chita, Siberian town. 800. 

Chitil, in Guatemala, 563, 576; Are, 
564-565. 

Choctaw Indians, 380. 

Cholula pvraniid, In Mexico, 521, 

Chufut-Kaleh, Jewish city, 140. 

ChnteshUos. Guatemalan ruin, 580- 
531. 

Chutinimikot, Guatemalan ruin, 581. 

Circassians, 275-276, 802. 

Claddagh, in Ireland. 405. 

Clav, Cassius M., minister to Rus- 
sia, 6, 77, 79, 82, 93-95, 98-99, 101. 
106-10T. 109, 11M12, 116, 125; 
observations on, 7-10; Curtin*s re- 
lations with, 11-25, 174-184, 488. 

Cleland family, 878, 375, 413. 

Clemens. Samuel L. (Mark Twain), 
136-136. 

Cleveland, Pres. Grover, 644, 684. 

Clyde river, ship building on, 493. 

Coatxacoalcos, Mexican town, 634. 
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Cobb's tavern, 33. 

CoIIma, Mexican city, £32-583, 533- 

537, 550. 
Collins, Patrick A,, 399, 415, 470. 

486, 645, 859, 897. 
Collins, Perry M., 175-176. 
Cologne (Germany), Curtin visits. 

295-296, 767. 
Columbia river, ferry over, 361 ; 

scenery, 362; discovert- celebrated. 

470, 
Columbklllc Glen, in Ireland, 403 

404, 458-459. 
Comaiapa, Guatemalan town, 556. 
Comitan, Mexican city, 586-588, 691- 

692; Curtin* visit, 598-599; flcstii 

at, 0OO4O1. 
Comte, August*, 53, 60, 338, 415. 
Conroeenoole, Irish hamlet, 456. 
Connemara, Curtin visits, 461-466 
Connor, Ralph, 861. 

Conroy, , 340, 848, 

Constantinople (Turkev), Curtin 

visit*, 201-204, 693-696'; American 

consul, 248; diplomatic center, 301. 

Cook, Mrs. , 464-465. 

Cook place, 31, 47. 

Cooke, Prof. Joslah P., 56. 

Copts, 703, 782. 

Cork, In Ireland, 388-389, 447, 466 

467, 496, 703. 
Corn Planter, Indian, 321. 
Corpach, Scotch mountain, 474-475. 
Cortes, Hernando, 508, 512, 520, 524- 

525, 
Cossacks, 84, 118, 180, 166-167, 193, 

265-258, 264, 266, 279, 751, 803. 

See also several Cossacks: Black 

sea, Don, Terek, Ural, Zaporoglan. 

Cotsal, Guatemalan town, 584-589, 



Cow creek, gold mining on, :W2-343: 

Curtin at, 441. 
Coyoacan, In Mexico, 614. 
Cracow, in Poland, 287, 655-656, 772, 

638; newspaper, 647; Curtin visits. 

663464, 670472, 682. 688*689, 692- 

698, 847448, 876, 8S6; ancient 

church, 887. 
Crambly, in Ireland, 763. 
Cramer, Mr. and Mrs. W. K., 856 

S57. 
Creek Indians, 324-326, 333. 



Crimea, history of, 140, 679; de- 
scription of, 141; coast dangerous, 
296. 

Croatia, visited, 876, 887; people of, 
344-306. 

Cronin, Kev. , 886487, 389, 392. 

Crcinstadt, Russian port, 107, 109- 
110; banquet at, 110. 

Cross, T. M. B., 53. 

Crow, Thomas, 333. 

Crucs, , 614, 620. 

Cruz del QulcM. 8w QulcW. 

Cubas, Scftor Garcia, 619. 

Culiacan, Mexican town. 532, 539- 
540, 512. 

Cunen. Guatemalan village, 576480; 
convent In, 570; revisited, 582434. 

Cuppia, Kmllin A., 69, 72-73. 

Curler, Indian woman, 428. 

Curtin, Andrew tt, 23, 73, 127, 381- 
382, 499, 678. 

Curtin, David, Greenfield pioneer, 
3148, 40, 42; death, 39, 41. 

Curtin, Mrs. David, Greenfield pio- 
neer, 8144, 46, 48. 

Curtin, Diemetria (Jeremiah), 397. 

CurtUt, George, 48, 179. 

Curtin. H. J., 721. 

Curtin. Jeremiah, interviews Roose- 
velt, 2, 836, 859, 869; A Journey 
in Southern Siberia, 2, 27, 895, 
901; diaries not extant, 8; opin 
ions, 4; personal traits, 5-7, 26; 
relations with Clay, 7-25, 174-184; 
joins hureau of ethnology, 27-28; 
Tale* of thti Foirle$ t 27; Ilero- 
Tab* of Ireland, 27; Myths and 
Polk~T<zle* of the Rustian*, 27, 
811, 443-444; The Mongols. 27, 
JW8460, 870, 888, 890, 900; inter- 
est in mythology, 28-29; study of 
Indians, 30, 811450, 352460, 862- 
380, 415, 421-428, 430, 432434, 436- 
439, 480; carlv years, 3141; col- 
lege life, 52 68; New York Inter- 
lude, 69-77 ; life in Russia, 78- 
128, 185-195, 206-207, 220-231, 487- 
491, 674-681, 774-781, 789-790, 8*9- 
852, 87047I ; in the Caucasus, 129- 
173, 232-241, 255-293, 296400; Bo- 
hemia, 195*199, 683486; Hungary 
2O0; Turkey, 201, 203, 694496; 
Greece, 202, 697; Roumanla, 204; 
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Germany, 205* 846; America, 208- 
219, 407-477, 76S, 836-837, 853- 
869; in London, 242-264, 486-487. 
644-646, 687, 769-770; dUtUttc* 
races of man, 303-306; Creation 
Myths* 842, 529, 586, 688, 687, 726; 
in Ireland, 385*406, 447-469, 703 
765; travels in western United 
Slates 412-441; Myths and Folk 
tor* of Inland* 415, 431, 4Wc 
illness, 446-446 ; Scotland tmd 
Gaelic study, 473-476, 480; In 
Italy, 477-4S4> 843^344, 889-H94: 
Ilrbridc*. 493*496; Mexico, 501- 
513, 687-514, 597-638; Fairy Tales 
of Inland* 468; Children of tht 
Soil* 498; Quo Vadis, 498, 530* 536, 
574, 699. 646; in Guatemala, 544 
560, 582-697; and modern Mayas. 
558-581; relations with Sirnfeie 
wice, 6*6-654, 658-663, 870, 872* 
875; Bant** 652; Charcot 
Sketch**, 655; in Poland, 664-670, 
672-673, 682, 689-692, 767-768, 770- 
773, 847-848; Kniohts of the Cross, 
681, 683, 685, 689, 891, 741, 761, 
768, 778; For Bread* 686; in Pari*, 
688, 888; Serbia, 698; visit* Egypt 
and the Nile, 699-728; tbc Ilolv 
Land, 729-758; In »Vw, 730, 738; 
Sport in Somaiiland* 746, 760; En 
Wales, 760-762 ; Indian M yths. 
761; The AroonauU* 761, 764,' 768, 
857; PM Michasl* 765; Parnn*. 768, 
860; visits Tolstoi, 782-788; in Si 
bcria, 791-814; Japan, 815-H24, 
828*833; China, 825*827; Hawaii, 
834-885; Spain, 839-842; Switzer- 
land, 845-846; The MonpoU in 
Russia* 895, 900-901; in the Bal- 
kans, 876-888; Life and Death. 
888; On the Field of OIory> 899 
900; The Idiot, 901; death, 28. 901. 

Curtin, Mrs. Jeremiah (Alma Car- 
dell), Memoirs* 1-2, 40, 901; in- 
come, 27; marriage, 220; travels, 
237-238, 266, 271, 273, 278, 286, 
298, 335, 377, 382, 419, 431-433, 
488, 465, 534, 586, 589, 598, 601 

' 612, 615, 617, 619-620. 622, 641. 
718, 725, 728, 764, 805, 822-828. 
); family, 883; edits, Jo*trn+y in 



Southern Siberia^ 800; opinions* 



Curtin, Joauna, 32, 57, 219, 

Curtin, Joanna (Crouen), 397, 

Curtin, Julia, 32, 47, 179. 

Curtin, Mary, 179, 

Curtin, Thomas, 40. 

Curtis, George W* 11, 16, 89, 77. 

CivcJis, history* 198-199, 786; lan- 
guage, 689, 780. See aho Bohem- 
ians and Slavs, 

Caenstoeiiowa, in Poland, 664-667. 

DAOHfiffTAX, in tlic Caucasus, J87; 
conquered by Russia, 191-192, 

Dalles, in Oregon, 351-352, 360-863. 

Dalmatia, people. 304-305; In Roman 
times, 876; capital. 877; described, 
878. 

Daly, Augustin, 486, 

Dana, Charles A^ friend of, 5; for- 
eign minister, 202; promotes study 
of uvthology, 443, 528-529; char- 
acterised, 486; in Europe, 488-491, 
680; visited, 498, 641, 613; letter 
to bias, 499, 514; In Cairo, 701; 
death, 672. 

Dana, Mrs. Charles A., 486, 491, 643. 

d'Annunzio, Gabrlelle. 873, 

Danube river, 84; drive along, 693; 
voyage on, 887-888 ; immigrant 
from, 901. 

Danalg, Baltic port, 689, 

Davis, Bancroft, 209, 

Davis, Sen, C. K., 685, 688, 768. 

Dead sea, source, 738, 749. 762; vis- 
ited, 789-741, 

DeAb, Franels, 698, 

Dean, Mrs. BHab, 218. 

Drir-el-Rahari, temple of, 717. 

Denver (Colo.), Curtins visit, 867. 

Dcrrynanc, In Ireland, 469. 

Deschutes river, in Orcgan, 860-86J. 

Detroit (Mich.), Curtin'a birthplace, 
5, 82, 40. 

DhUE, Prcs. Porfirlo, interviews, 6. 
636; letter to, 498-499; Indian 
blood, 612; gives Curtin aid, 514. 
516, 529, 598, 628; portrait, 524. 

Dijon (France), Curtin visits, 477. 

Dillon, John. 78, 492, 852. 

Dingle, in Ireland. 447-450, 452, 764, 
766; hay, 768, 
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Disraeli, Benjamin, 801. 

Dixon, Hepworth, 248. 

Djlinda, Cossack town, 803. 

Dnclpcr river, view of, 674-675. 

Dodge, James H.> 88. 

Dolgoruki, Count , 791, 

Dolgoruki, Prince — — , 183-134. 

Dolgoruki, Yuri, 78, 114. 

Don river, Cossacks on, 120, 131, 
168, 229; steamer on, 130; villages, 
228-229. 

Donegal* Irish monastery, 400: Cur- 
tin visits, 458. 

Donskoi, Dmitri, 73. 

DoolftUe, James R., 23, 216-217. 

Douglass, Fred, 406. 

Dowd, , 438-484, 

Drogheda, in Ireland, 404. 

Druids, 889, 893, 468. 

Drummond, W. H., 800, 900. 

Dublin (Ireland), Curtin visits, 897- 
399, 404, 467-448, 469, 763. 766; 
university, 398. 

Du Challlu, Paul, 871. 

Du Maurfer, George I-., TrUbfa 544; 
tStlmAfe of, 650. 

Dundalk bay, in Ireland, 404. 

Dunglow, in Ireland, 489. 

Dunquln, Irish hamlet, 456, 764-765. 

Dunvcgan castle, in Scotland, 493. 

DUrcr, Albrecht, 846. 

Echo river, in Nevada, 381. 

Edinburgh (Scotland), Curtin vla- 
Its, 473. 

Edward I, of England, 840. 

Egypt, Curtin visits/ 4, 699-728; re- 
form government, 243; people of. 
706, 725. 

Elbruz mountain. Curtin describes 
167, 235. 

Elephantine Island, in the Nile, 72o, 

Eliot, George. See Lewes. 

Elliot, Sir Henry, 301. 

El Paso (Tex.), Curtin visits, 604- 
505. 

EI Real, Mexican town, 613-*16 t 619: 
Curtin visits, 617-418. 

El Sol, prehistoric pyramid, 613-519. 

El Valle, Mexican village, 597-59* 

Emerson, Ralph W.» 62, 784. 

Emmet, Robert, 899* 

English. See British. 



Enniskfllen. in I refund, 404. 
Ensign family, 346-346, 439. 
Brfaftaty, Ilcbridran island, 495-496. 

Eristof, Prince , 282, 286. 

Kristof, Prince Alexander, 2B9-29I. 
Kristof, Prince Ivan, 290-291. 
Eristof family, 160. 
Krman, Adolf, 709. 
Erne loch, in Ireland, 404. 
Errlgal mount, in Ireland, 460. 
Ksmondc, Sir Tliumus, 407-408, 47U. 

492, 852. 
Ethnology, bureau of, 27-29, 381-332, 

409, 446; Curtin joins, 311, 867. 
Eureko, in California, 416, 435. 
Evarts. William M., 11. 16. 
Everett, Edward, 49* 

Pamykv, Maj. Gen. A. R., 144-146, 
149, 158, 186, 138, 207, 224*225, 
250. 

Fadeyev, Miss , 158. 

Fair, Mrs. , 373-374, 

Fairchlld, Lucius, 216, 218, 374. 

Fall river, in northern California, 
316-877, 

Pashoda, in the .Sudan, 724. 

Fav, Hercules W., 53, +71, 

Felton. Prof. C C, 50. 

Ferguson. David, 180. 

Fertnoy, in Ireland, 406. 

Ferris ranch, 431. 

Filii>pofl, Konsuntin N, 149. 

Filson club, publishes letter, 7. 

Finland, gulf of, 126; visited, 491. 
871; language, 68-64. 

Fischer, Julio. 600, 608-610, 621, 624, 

Fish, Hamilton, 9-10. 

Fish, Nicholas, 247. 

Fiske, John, at Harvard, 6, 52-53. 
60-61, 6t; romance, 58j friend of, 
181 ; in London, 242-244, 246, 294; 
m \fvth and Myth-Maker*, 295; vis- 
ited, 403-409, 442, 444. 498, 640: 
correspondence, 432, 470; death. 
553, 853. 

Fteke, Mrs. John, 58, 869. 

FiUgeralcl, Maurice, 449-453, 455. 
764-765. 

Piurnc, oa Adriatic sea, 876, 882. 

Fleming, ♦ Gaelic scholar. 397- 



Florence (Italy), Curtin visits, 482, 
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Fordo, Patrick, 416. 

Fort William, in Scotland, 474-475. 

Poster, John W, p 683. 

Foster, Sen. L. S., S-0, 24, 77, 178. 

160. 
Fox, Andrew, Indian* 322. 
Fox, Oustavus V., 15, 19, 21, 101 

126, 834. 
France, United States minister to* 
78; ambassador to Russia, 80 : 
plans to recognise Confederacy, 
126-127; relation with Russia, 489; 
people of, 746, 831, 852, 868*864; 
language of, 52-54, 74-76, 80, 112. 
662, 778, 777, 783, 869. 
Franco-Prussian war, 207, 647- 

Frankcna, Geo. , 235, 282, 671. 

Fredro, , playwright, 672. 

Freeman, Edward A„ 248. 
Fresno (Calif*), visited, 508. 
Front era, Mexican port, 632-633. 
Frothingham, Benjamin T„ 68. 
Fujiyama, mountain described, 8 In. 
Furlong family, of Ireland, 40G* 

Garlic languaRe, 29, 39-40, 62, S89, 
893, 397-398, 400. 443, 450, 456-457. 
463-465, 473-476, 493*494, 763. 

(tfgariu, Prince Paul, 108* 

Gagra, in the Caucasus 253, SIB, 
268. 

Galdos, B. P., 838, 841-842. 

Galida, visited, 248. 

Gallagher, , 460, 463. 

Gallerus, in Ireland, 454, 

Galway, In Ireland, 416; Curtin vis- 
its, 405, 463, 466. 

Gamalel, Col, , 278-279. 

Garda lake, in Italy, 888* 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 784. 

Gatscbct, Prof- Albert A. 409- 

Gaylord, Augustus, 210. 

Gebethner and Wolff, publishers. 
068, 768, 771, 871. 

Gener-lpsh, Caucasus mountain, 273. 

Geneva (Switzerland), Nihilist man 
ifesto, 80S; Curtin visits. 485, 845. 

Genghis, khan, 491, 671. 

Genoa (Italy), Curtin visits. 47T. 

George, Henry, 785". 

Georgia, military road In, 137, 141. 
156; Curtin visits, 145-167; royal 
family, 150, 281; part of Russia. 



153, 191; Caucasus nation. Ml. 

285, 288; social customs, 233, 286. 

290; language, 268. 290-292, 296. 
Germany, people of, 70, 304-305, 747. 

749, 779, 878-879, 883; proposed 

war, 287; relation with Russia. 

489; with Poland, 676; language, 

38, 53-54, 59, 61-62, 70, 72, 75-76. 

773, 783. 

Owner, , 858, 360-361. 

Gcthsemanc, garden of, 750, 752. 
Gibbon, Edward, Decline and Pott 

of the Roman Empire* 8*5, 
Gibbous, Cardinal James, 838. 
Gilbert, Shepard, 471. 

Gilder, Miss , 769, 772, 836. 

Giaeh, pyramids of, 701, 705-700; 

museum, 704, 708. 
Glacier, in western Canada, 862. 
Gladstone, William E., 6, 449. 
Glasgow, in Scotland, 493. 
Glentles, in Ireland, 469. 
Olowaeki (Prus), Alexander, Pha- 
raoh and the Prie$U 668, 692, 767, 

771*772; visited, 872. 
Gudley, Rev. — -, 892, 894. 
Godunof, Boris, 123, 793. 
Goirol, Nikolai, Tma$ Bulb** 18o, 

410, 412, 415, 431, 678, 775. 
Golgotha (Holy Land), site, 781. 
Goodcnow, John H„ 202, 2W, 248. 
Goodwin, Prof. W, W., 50. 
Goram, Colman, 465. 
Gorboff, M. A., 95, 117. 
Gorf, town in Caucasus, 286, 



Gorki, M-, TolstoPs comments on, 
786-787. 

Gonnan, Mrs. , 33-34. 

GortaUork, in Ireland, 460. 468. 

Gortchakov, Prince Alexander M.. 
Russian statesman, 78, 79, 82, 93, 
124-125, 127, 176, 179-180, 215, 223. 
283, 487. 

Grady, Henry W., 482. 

Grand canyon. Curtin describes, 868 

Grande river, in Mexico, 612. 

Grant, Ulysses S^ 10, 209, 220, 644. 

Gray, Alexander T\, 179. 

Greece, original settlers, 304; min- 
ister to, 697. 

Greeks, 276, 278-279, 301, 699, 703. 
782-733, 787, 742-713, 745* 757, 
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788, 825, 866; dticS in Russia, 13S- 

142, 144, 227, 276. 

Green, Col. , 512, 514, 520, 543 

Green Bay, Curtln lectures at, 303. 



Green river, described, 338: crossed, 
381. 

Greenfield, Curtln's early home, 31* 
47, 51, 62; aid settlers, 39; revis- 
ited, 412, 856. 

Greenhalgc, F. T., 58, 60, 500, 558. 

Grlboyedov, Alexander S.. 89. 

Grodno, In Poland, 773, 870. 

Gromof, Vasslll Fedeorovich, in, 
184-195. 

Grot, Prof. , 883, 895. 

Guadalajara, Mexican city, 52T ; 
Curtln visits, 528-582; book from. 



Guadalupe, Mexican shrine, 508, 518, 

Guatemala, Curtln visits, 4, 429, 546 
599, 043; people of, 283; Indians 
of, 515-516, 546; adventure, 532* 
545; president, 547-549. See also 
Indians. 

Guatemala (city), Curtln visits, 516. 
546-547; library, 548: church cere- 
monies, 551-552; leaves, 553-554. 

Gutftty, servant, 257-258, 388. 

Guile, Horace, 42. 

Gulllermo, , 605-306, 618-620. 

Gumista river, in Caucasus, 279-280. 

fiuriel. Prince , 291-292. 

Gurney, E. W„ 50. 

Habuaka, near the Carpathians, 656. 

Hadrian's villa, visited, 892. 

Haggard, Rider, 650. 

Haifa, Palestine port 729. 

Hamburg, German port, 246. 

Handsome I*ake, Indian, 321. 

Hanna, Sen. Mark, 642. 

Hanson, Julio, 600. 

Harper, Prof. William R., 784. 

Harraden, Beatrice, Ships That Pas* 
in tht Nifht, 769. 

Harrison, Pre*. William H, 443. 

Harvard college, 4-6, 11, 43, 45-48. 
50-51, 53, 60-62, 66-68! 75: reun- 
ion, 727, 785. 

IIassam, John T\, 68. 

Hat Creek Indiums. 347, 37N. 



Hawaiian islands annexation, 

visited, 834-835. 
HawktMTjIfe (Calif.), visited, 875. 
Hay, John, 479-480, 645. 711, 768 

769, 837. 
Ileum, Dr. — f 349, 873-874. 
Hebrews, mvths of, 866. 
Hebrides islands, visited, 493-497. 
Hebron, in Palestine, 752-754, 
Heliopolis, in Egypt, 704. 
Hendricks, , 3W-3*5, 347, 378. 



Ilerculaiieum, near Naples, visited. 

481. 
Hcrmannstadt, capital of Transyl- 
vania, 204. 
Herzegovinians, 3M-305. 
Hewitt, J. X. B., 8*n*ca Fiction 

... * 29. 
'Hiawatha*, analyxcd, 71. 
Hidalgo, Mexican town, 621. 
Hidalgo river, in Mexico, 60S, 6lo. 
Hindu, languages, 303; mentioned. 

304. Se* alto India. 
Hindu- Koosh mountains, Aryan 

home, 303. 
Hints, Charley, 317. 
HInnom, valley of, 786. 
IIU&padf*a t Sanskrit publication. 

383. 
Hi wens (Seeker of Knowledge). 

Curtin named bv Scnccas, 319. 

Hofeomb, , 343, 347. 

Hotloway, H. R„ 870. 

Holton, E. D., 179. 

Holy Land. Sec Palestine. 

Honduras, Indian remains, 503. 

Honolulu, harbor, 884; described. 

835. 
Hood raounU In Oregon. 358, 861- 



Hoopa Indians, 421-424. 

Hoopa valley. In California, 416, 

420-424. 
Hotchkiss, Edward P., 38. 
Howth hill, in Ireland, 399. 
Hudson, John, at Harvard, 52-53. 

61; friend of, 54, 643, 6ft5; death. 

553, 817. 
Huehuetenanjro. Guntcmalnii eitv. 

590-593. 
Huml>oMt* n^roti Alexander von. 

521. 
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Humboldt county (Calif.), Indians, 

in, 416; lumbering in, 418. 
Hungary, capital, 181; Curtin vis 

Its, 161-184, 200-201, 248-260; 

language, 888. 
Hungry Hollow (Calif.)> Curtin at, 

419. 
Hun, John, celebration, 195-197; 

Imprisoned, 845-816; comment on, 

874; death, 198. 
Hussinccz, Bohemian eitv, 197-198, 
Huxley, Thomas, 243. 
Hoy, Albert, 622-623. 

Ioxattrv, Count Nicholas P., 13i, 
201, 201, 214, 777-779, 848-848. 

Inalipoff, Prince , 262, 28S-26G. 

India, settled by Aryans, 301; Eng- 
land's possession, 891. 8te alto 
Hindu. 
Indian territory, Curtin visits, 322, 

824-887. 
Indians, in America, 29, 860-861, 
863, S66\ study of Seneca, 811-323. 
36* j in Indian territory, 824-337; 
California, 338-850, 872-380, 409, 
416-417, 421-422, 424-425, 427-430, 
432, 434-439, 443-444, 651. 864-865; 
Oregon, 362-360, 862-872; publica- 
tions on, 881 ; culture, 601-508, 637- 
688; in Mexico, 611, 528, 525, 528 
585-688, 541, 587, 600-601, 610, 614, 
616-619, 621-622; Guatemala, 564- 
560, 663-566, 669-670, 585-586; his- 
tory, 687-688. 8$0 aho varloua 
tribes, also Guatemala and Mex- 
ico. 
Ingalls, Sen. John J*, 407. 
Ingersoll, Robert, 829. 
Ingur Tiver, In Caucasus, 26S. 
Inkerman, atone quarries, 139* 
Inklt lake, In Caucasus, 288. 
Inland sea, route via to Japan, 816- 

817. 
Inverlochy castle, fn Scotland, 475* 
Irapuato, Mexican town, 526-627. 
Ireland, Curtin visits, 8, 6, 385-10*1. 
448, 447-469, 768; folklore, 29-30, 
886, 890; Curtin's ancestors from* 
89-40, 897; poverty in, 388, 892, 
395, 400-402, 405, 455-456* 465; 
American envoys from. 407: emi- 



gration from, 467; people of, 748, 
776, 781, 827, 860; oppressed, 776. 

Irish sea, crossed, 470, 762-768, 766. 

Irkutsk* Siberian town, 797-798, 800- 
801, 806, 812 ; described, 799 ; 
bishop of, 781. 

Iroquois Indians, location, 71; lan- 
guage, 489. Se* aUo Seneca. 

J run, in Spain, 839. 

Isis, character in mythology, 367. 

Ismail, Turkish fortress, 64-85, 150. 

Ismailia, in Bgypt, 728. 

Italy, Russian campaign, 83-84; o- 
riginal settlers, 804; Cut-tin's tour 
of, 477-484; revisited, 888*894; 
language, 55-56, 59, 64, 76, 805, 
778, 881. 

Ivan the Terrible, 88, 123, 442, 793, 
851. 

Ivongorod, in Russia, 672. 

Jacaltcnakgo, Guatemalan town, 

595. 
Jack, Yana, &18-344, 347-848. 
Jacobs. Indian, 822. 
Jaffa, Palestine port, 729, 758. 
Jalisco, Mexican province, 529. 
Jan III. See Jan Sobleskl. 
Janes, Henry P., 484. 
Janes, Jasper, 434. 
Japan, people of, 701, 816-817, 824, 
828-830, 888, 897-898; treaty with, 
816, 897; Curtin visits, 817-828, 
827-833; language compared, 819. 
830; war with Russia, 891, 896* 
900. 
Jatate river, in Mexico, 603, 619. 
Jefferic*, Rev. James, 485. 
Jefferson mountain, in Oregon, 358. 
Jenkins, James G., 215. 
Jericho (Holy 1-and), Curtin visits, 

788-739, 741, 764-756. 
Jerusalem (Holy Land), seaport of. 
729; described, 780*736; Curtlns 
at, 741-757. 
Jewell, Marshall, 244. 
Jews, 4, 28, 174-176, 177, 654, 656, 
664-665, 6€S t 681, 699, 729, 788-786. 
745, 748-750, 762-763, 778, 802, 877- 



Jimison, Indian, 322. 

Johnny-John, Abraham, Indian, 822. 

Johnson, Reverdy, 202. 
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Johnston, John, 180, 216. 

Joice, Major. Se* Maj. Jann* 

Joyce* 
J oka I, Maurus, 200. 
Jones, Dr. Fletcher, 831, 
Jordan river, 738*740, 749; baptism 

in, 750- 
Joy, Prof. Charles A., II. 
Joyce, Mar* James, 4-16, 419-420. 
Joyce, Pro!, P- W-, 
Juan de Fuca strait, 
Judea, hills of, 729. 738; study of. 



Juncaoa, Mexican village, 597, 
Justinian, emperor, 265. 

Kuaezu, Russian plain, 184. 
Kadjort, Caucasus report, 235, 289 

Kaffa. A>r Kertch. 

Kakhetia (Russia), vUited, 151-153. 

KaJdaJcYara, village fu Caucasus 



Kalmucks, camp, 129-130, 
Kamenets, on the Danube, 887. 
Kant, Imtaianucl, 85, 61. 
Karainrfn, Nikolai M., 129. 
Karfceera, Ulnar, 224. 
Kariowit* (Croatia), university at. 



Karnak (Egypt), temple at, 701. 

714, 725i described, 7U-7I8, TIB. 
Kajfcub language, 68S. 
Katkoff, Mikhail N-, M, 98-100. 
Kazbec, station In the Caucasus, 157. 

235; mountain, 285. 
Kaximir, Jan, 136, 678, 
Kelly, Loots, 353. 
Keltiy, In Russia, 872. 
Kennan, George, 177, 473-4T4; Trut 

Life tm Siberia* 177. 
Kennctt (Calif.), visited, 500-601. 
Kerry county. In Ireland, 450-457. 

456, 764; fair, 452. 
Kerteb (Kaffa), Crimea* city, 142, 

230, 251-252. 
Kewaunee, visited, 220; lecture at 

306. 
Khabarovsk. Siberian town, 911-81* 
Kherson, city founded by the Greeks 



Kldrou valley, at Jerusalem, 749- 

750. 
Kief, old capital of Russia, 164, 240, 

696; visited, 674-676; churches of. 

677-679, 788. 
Kikuehi, , president, Tokio imi 

vcrsity, 820. 
Kiibrelh, James T.. 53. 
Kilcar, in Ireland, 404. 
Kllkicran Carna. in Irclund, 404 ■ ini 
KHIarney lakes, visited, 406. 
KHJorglin, in Ireland, 467, 46*). 
Klllrbejp, In Ireland* 400, 458. 
Kiimalkedar, in Ireland, 454. 
Kilronan. in Ireland, 463, 
Kinjr, W. C. Ml. 

Kinney, , Oklaltiminii, 328-380, 

Kioto (Japan). Ourtlns v[sh% 82fl- 



Kipling, Hudvard, 650. 824, 873. 

Kirghls, attack Russians. 790. 

Klshkin, , 76-77. 

Klamath Indians, 362-365. 367-363. 

Klamath Jake, Indians near, 362; 
described, 868*364. 

Klamath river. In California and 
OrCjjon. 363, 37!. 424, 432; mining 
on, 425; crossed, 429; Indians of. 
443. 

Kkncladdy, Indian, 415. 

Knockaderry (Ireland), Cur»n*s an- 
cestral home, M7, 406. 

Ko-a-fak'-ak-a, Modoc woman, 831- 
832, 341. 

Kobe (Japan), Curtin* visit 817- 

813, 824, 829. 
Koenigsberg (Germany), visited. 



Kickapoo Indiana, 337. 

Kicking Horse river, in Canada, 862 



Koml&saroff-Kostromskl, Osslp, 103- 

105, 122. 
ffrraai. In Arabic, 383. 
Koreans, In Siberia, 818. 
KorolyoJT, Ivan L., 91. 
KoroJyoff, Mihail I,., 89, 91-P2. 
Kosciusxko, Thaddcus, 651, 690. 
Kosiof, railway terminus, 173. 
Kostroma (Russia), Incident of, 102. 

104; visited. 120-122. 
KotlofT-Surorof, Prfnw* — , 776. 
Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia. 797. 
Kreitx, Count . — *. 86. sh M. 
Krumlin, in Ireland. 157. 
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Kryluv, Kan, Russian fabulist, 70. 

650, 669. 
Kudinskot:, plum of. 115. 
Kursk, province of, ISO, 185. 
Kutais (Cyta), in Caucasus, 144- 

145; visited, 288^289. 
Kutuzoff, Mikhail, 85, 150. 
Kuultsa, in the Carpathians, 658. 

661. 

l..\n> ■ Indians, scared for, G14- 

516, 616-617; countrv of, 549, 553, 
582, 586, 588, 605, 628, 636-G38. 
648; language, 613, 616; village, 
616-616, 620. 

Lacantun river. In Guatemala, fi86. 

La Croit, , 625-626, 629. 

La Fotlctte St., Robert M., 409. 

Latbach (Cantiola), visited, 882-883. 



La Junta, in Colorado. 867. 

IaIcsIIo, Indian, 855. 

Lalor, J. J., 809. 

I - it Luna, prehistoric pyramid, £18- 

519. 
Lamauskl, Vladimir I„ 895. 
La Mottc island, fishing club. 654. 
Lapham, increase A., 38, 44, 47-49. 
I^arkin, Charles, 42. 
lessen, Peter, 437-438. 
UtlnS, Churches Of, 782^738, 737. 
I*ausanne (Switzerland), Curtin vis- 
its, 485, 845. 
Lead, transportation of, 36. 
Leiter, L. Z., 310. 

Lemberg (Galacia), visited, 672-674. 
Lermontof, Mikhail, 157, 160, 166. 

775. 
Lewes, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, 243. 
Ubby, O. G-» 36. 
Libya, hills of, 703, 715-717; desert. 

724. 
Lily, Indian woman, 368. 
Limerick, tn Ireland, 393, 406. 157. 

466. 
Lincoln, Abraham, administration. 
4, 8, 24, 77, 178, 206; assassination. 
92. 
Lincoln, Robert, 53. 
Unfertile, In Oregon, 862-364, 38S. 

370-871. 
UmueiUi Carolus. 55* 



Lisovskii, Adm. , 78-74, 107-109, 

126. 
UstoweL, in Ireland, 396. 
Lithuania, described, 487; native*. 
487, 662-663, 689-690; capital, 774, 
871; union with Poland, 775. 
Little, Robert, 826. 
Little, Brown and company, 59, 410* 
181, 442, 445, 531, 574, 730, 773, 
847. 
Liverpool, English port, 246, Mi. 

852, 895; Curtlu visits, 762. 
LlandafT, in Wales, 761. 
Loch Liiinhe, scenery, 474* 
IjOcIihIht (Scotland), Curtin visits 

476. 
LoCkver, Joseph N., 243. 
Lodge, Sen. H. C, 643, 684, 711. 
Logan, Sim, Indian, 815, 319-320. 
Logan, Mrs. Sim, 816. 
Iximbardy, plain of, 889. 
I*onrfon (England), Curtin visits. 
78, 207, 242-254, 287, 293, 800, 409. 
470, 477, 486, 492, 496, 614, 6&J. 
687, 766-769, 352, 870, 895; in 
American Civil war, 127; protocol. 
801. 
London Times, 100, 672* 870. 
I,oncrgan, E. H., 538. 
I ,ong- Fingers, Mrs., Indian, 822. 
Ixmg-John, Anna, Indian, 331. 
Longfellow* Charles, 128. 
Ixmgfdlow, Henry W., 5, 56, 64, 66. 

70-71, 77, 300, 302. 
Lopau, Seftor Martinet, 518-619. 
1,0* Angeles (Calif.), Curtin vislU. 

503-504. 
I-ost river, in Oregon, 870. 
Lough l)erg, in Ireland, 463. 
Lowell, James R., 5, 11, 16, 55-57. 
59, 63-66, 69, 77, 300, 802, 442, 4t4. 
784. 
Lucerne (Switzerland), Curtin vis 

its, 484-485, 656. 
Ludlngton, Harrison, 208, 210, 212. 
Lusatlan language, 889. 
Luxor, temple of, 712, 714; village, 

714-715, 719, 725-726. 
Lwdw. Sec I^mbcrg. 

Lynch, , 449-460, 765. 

Lynch, Mrs. » 386-388, 391-392. 

Lyons, in France, 760. 
Lvtton. Rulwer, 78. 
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Lysa, Caucasus villus, 259-260, 264 



McBh£Kaitv» Donald, 401*403. 
McCarthy Edward D„ 68. 
McCarthy, Justin, 486. 
McCIoud river, in California. 41 1 

415. 
McClure, Alexander, 499, 
Mac Cool, Pin, myths, 315. 399, 451. 

456, 765. 
McCoy family, 354-856. 
McCurtin, Andrew, 39, 
McCurtin, Hugh, 39. 

McDonald, Mrs. , 33-34. 

McDonald, Sir Claude, 824-fttf. 
McFaddcn, Rcr. James, 460. 
McFarland's camp, 432. 

McGregor, Lady , 485. 

McKay, Donald, 355-356. 359. 
McKInlcy, Pres. William, interview 

with, 642; comments on, 176, 789: 

assassination, 855. 

McLane, Mr. and Mr*. < 435436. 

McLaughlin, James, 403. 
McMillan, Sir Daniel, 861. 
McNeal, Sam, 875-876, 418. 
McSweeney, — — , 763, 766. 
Mad River Indians, 434. 
Madison, Curtin lerture* at 27, 806; 

visits, 218, 309. 
Madison Democrat* 27. 
Madrid (Spain), Curtin visit*, »:*«■ 

341-843. 
Mudvlg, Johan N\, 55. 
Ma^f-ic, Indian woman, 430, 
Mahabharata, translation of* 382- 



Maidlkduk. character in mvtholopv, 

367. 
Maldu Indians, 339. 

Maksutof, , 75, 82H. 

Mallow, in Ireland, 890. 406. 
Mamcross, In Ireland, 466. 
Manchuria, book on. 815; railroad 

through, 896. 
M<tnu r Code of t Sanskrit publication, 

383. 
Manzamllo* Mexican town, 537-538. 
Marlcnburg (Gcnnanv), visited. 

492. 
Mariupol, in the Crimea, 227, 229. 
Marmora sea, crossed, 694* 696. 



Marseilles, French port, 758, 
Martin, Madame — t 146, 235. 
Martin's Kerry (Calif.), 432-431. 
Mason, William K., 409. 
Maximilian, of Mexico, 512. 517, 520. 
Maya Indians, hieroglyphics, 516, 

517; search for, 553-581; dialect. 

613; dictionary, 685-686. 
Mayo county. In Ireland, 389. 
Maxaba. in Mexico, 521. 
M&xatlan, Mexican port, 538, 5*2- 

5-tS, 651. 
Maxcppa, I van Stephanovich, 136. 
Mediterranean .sea. islands, 431 ; 

crossed. 698. 
Melikoff, Gen. I -oris, 159. I6MG2, 

166. 
Memphis* in tipvpt, "07-710. 
Mcndosa, Mexican village, 602. 
Mcngli Girai, khan, 140. 
Merrill, S. S., railway manager, 218. 

Mestcherski, Prince , 123, 168. 

Methodists, camp meeting described. 

57; missionaries, 865. 
Mcxfa, a Mexican town, 522. 
Mexico, Curtin visits, 6, 498-515. 

597-638; natives, 506-508, 511, 551; 

Curtin feaves, 639. See aha In 

dlans- 
Mraico (citv). visited, 508*513, 526; 

bullfight at, 509-511; residents, 

£20; journey to, 629*636. 
Michael, Grand Duke, brother of 

U&r. 134, 153-154, 159, 237, 288. 
Micklewlcx, Adam, 689-690. 
Middlesex (Vt), CurtJn at, 408-409. 
Mike, Indian, 340, 380, 418*414, 439. 



Milan (Italv), Curtin visits, 484. 
Mill, Joint Stuart, 181. 
Milwaukee, birthplace, 4; church at, 

34; school, 38; Curtfns at, 40, 62. 

:*14; revisited. 179, 208. 412, 442. 
145. 85^; Duke Alexis visits, 209 

:M7; native, 860. 
Milwaukee Sentiu*I, 180. 
Mtlvutin, Dmitri. 185. 
Minjrrclians. 145, 232-28<>, 256-257, 

268, 282. 
Minneapolis (Minn.), Curtin visits, 

412, 442; Curtin*s mother dies at. 



MUkoIcz, in the Carpathians* 249. 
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Mitchell, Alexander. 180. 

Mitchell, Sen. John 1^ 641-012* 

Mltla, Mexican town. 524: ruin* a(. 
BBS 

MIcta, Georgian town, 156. 

Moab> mountains of, 7+1, 749. 

Mobile (Ala.), Curtin visits, 64a 

Modoc Indians, 830-3$!, 341, 869- 
370. 

Modoc Point (Ore.), agency at, 3fcl. 

Mohammedans, 267, 783-73*, 737. 
789, 742, 7«-747 t 751 753, 884, 880. 

Moji (Japan), steamer for. 813-814. 
824; Curtlns visit. 816-817, 829. 

Mongolia, Curtin risltfi, 4, 779; lan- 
guage, 815; natives, 871. 

Mongols. 29, 78. 88, I IT, 120, 137. 
140, 228. 

Monte Orlsto. Mexican town, 689* 



Muskogee, in Indian territory. 

325, 828, 330. 
Mutton mountain, in Oregon, 353, 



Montenegro, |>eoplc of, 904-5O5 ; 
Ciirttn visits, 459, 877-882. 

Monte*uma. Mexican emperor, 508. 
514, 525. 

Montreal (Can.), Curtin visits, 880. 
869. 895, 899, 001. 

Montrcux (Switzerland), Curtin vis 
It*, 485. 

Moody Tom, Indian. 347. 

Moore, John, 34-86. 

Moore. Tom, 398. 

Moron, llcnjamin. 13, 78. 

Morpan. Sen. John T.. 415. 842. 6*4- 
685, 768, 869. 

Morgan, Picrpont, 769. 

Moriah mount, in Jerusalem. 734. 

Morrill, Sen. J. S., 641. 

Moscow (Russia), banquets, 15, 93- 
100, 114-117. 208. 488; Curtin vis- 
its. 19-20, $6-92, 127, 207. 781, 789. 
8*9: first capital. 101, 851; Fo,\ 
and parti* at, 113*117; railway to, 
226; Nihilists at, 309: OazrtU, 91- 
95. 

Moslems, See Mohammedans. 

Mowry, Dr. George E., 2. 

Mskefi. Georgian town, 160. 

Mtskhet, Georgian town, 155. 

Muhanoff. Alexander, 177. 

Miiir glacier, in Alaska, 470. 

Muravicf, Count , 175, 779. 812. 

Murray, Opt. , I9> 108-109, 124. 

Muruaga. , diplomat, 841. 



Mytholopy, Cutting interest In, 28, 
311, 314; Irish, 29, 315, 385-386. 
390*391. 398, 897, 399-407, 410, 442. 
449-451, 455*457, 459, 463-465, 468. 
765; Caucasian, 270-277 ; lectures 
on, 803, 306. 409; Indian, 811-313. 
317, 321-322, 889-343, 347, 356, 369. 
378, 877*880, 529-530, 580, 863, 866. 

Nagasaki (Japan), Curtin* visit 

824, 828. 
iVote, Sanskrit publication, 383, 
Naples (Italy), Curtin visits, 480 

481, 892-833. 
Napoleon III, 78, 100, 126. 
Naranjo river, in Mexico. 615. 
Natal, Conquest, 770. 
Navajo Indians, 660. 
Nebaj, Guatemalan city, 565-576: 

convent at, 566; ceremonies, 570- 

674; return to, 589. 
Nebo mount, in Palestine, 752. 
Negro river. In Guatemala, 501-562. 

577, 681, 586. 
Nenton, Guatemalan town, 596. 
Nestor, ancient Russian chronicler. 

670. 
Neva river, spring flood, 103; islands 

In, 111. 
New Orleans, Curtin visits. 639-6*0. 
New Town (N.Y.), Indian village. 



NVw York City, Curtin's first visit. 

48-49; Curtin studies law, 69-77; 

Russian consul, 72; Russian fleet. 

73-75, 81, 126; Russian church, 96: 

Duke Alexis at, 214; publishers. 

410; Curtin visits, 498-499. 641. 

685. 687, 836, 852, 895-896. 
N«w York H*mld> 125. 
New York Atnt, 443. 
New York ITorW, 817. 
Newcastle West, in Ireland, 390-397. 

406. 
Nicholas I, tsar, 079. 
Nicholas II, tsar, 102, 090. 

Nledermillcr, Gen. , 800. 808. 

Niefnish, in Montenegro, 880. 
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Nihilist, discussion of term. 72. 104, 

306-309, 786\ 
Nfjnf -Novgorod (Russia), viatttri, 

118-120, 129; fair, 119. 
Nljni Udinsk, Siberian town, 799* 
Nlkko (Japan), Curtin& visit, 82u 



Nikolalevsk, in Siberia, 175. 

Xlkolsk, in Siberia, 813. 

Kile rlfcr t valley, 700-701, 703-704: 

city on, 711-712, 714: crossed, 715: 

statues near, 718; railroad alonu;. 

719; Island in, 720; cataracts of. 

723-724; sunset on, 726, 
Nimes, In France* 643, 
Nocman, Josiah, 83, 180. 
NoreJ-putts, Wintu Indian, 381, 34<l- 

842, 330-331, 414-415, 439. 
North Uist, In the Hebrides, 494. 
Norton, Mrs. A. M-, 5 t 28, 899. 
Norwegians, 35, 305. 
Nosa Indiana. 6V# Yana*. 
Novgorod (Russia), location, 1 13. 

129; republic of, I6t. 
NotI Sad, Hungarian town, 3S7-88H, 



Novikoff, Madame Olgn, 202. 

Novo Teherkask, Cossack capital. 

181-132, 138, 163-169, 172. 
Nororosstsk bay, in thr Caucasus 

253, 274. 
Noyes, Dr. George It., ill. 
Nubar, pasha, 243. 
Nubia, inhabitants, 703, 720, 723: 

South of Egypt, 720-721, 723, 
Nuremberg, in Germany, 846. 
Nut*, Albert, 645. 

Oak Geove (Ore*), Curtin visits. 



Oaxaca, Mexican province, 515, 521s 

station, 523, 625, 
Oban (Scotland), Curtin visits, 473* 

474, 493. 
O'Beal, Solomon, Indian, 313, 320* 



Obllngorek. country place, 372, 887. 
Obolenskl, Prince — , 169, 173, 196 
O'Brien, William, 389, 393. 
O'Brlenltcs, 447. 

Ocodngo, Mexican town, 603-6O*. 
617; road to. tiftft.tin7» M1-613. 



O'Connell, DaniH, Imli lthi-r;ilor. 

469. 

O'Conncr, Hev. , 393, 395. 

O'Connor, , 407-408. 

O^Connor, Charles, 399. 
O'Connor, T, P,, 486, 492, Mti, 852. 
Ocas, Guatemalan port, 544* 
Odessa (Kus&iu), Curtin** friends 

in, 5, 180, 132, 153; steamer from. 

202, 239, 243, 293; Curtin visits. 

260-251, 286*237, 298, 299; consul 

at, 293; emperor of Brazil at, 30ii. 

Odlntxoff, Lieut Gen. , 118-119. 

O'DonneU. Roderick, 479, 
ODomtell family, 40«. 
Ochknschlager, Adam G., 55. 
O'Fcrrall, Charles T., 438* 
O'Hanton, John, 397; Xrfw of Irirtt 

Saint** 399. 
Okmulgee, Indian territory, 324-826, 

330. 
Old Headache, Indian, 339. 
Old Sconclien, Indian, 369-370. 
Old Smoke, Indian, 3*50. 
Old Tom, Indfan at Hoopa, 423. 
Old Tom, Indian on Klamath river, 

425-426. 
<Hd Tom, Indian near Bedding, Htw. 
Oiclbls, God of Wintus, 341-842. 
< >lg« Feodorovna, grand duchess. 

134. 
Olives, mount of, 730, 738. 712, 74*- 

750. 
O'Looney, Prof. Brian, 397-498, 404, 

457, 768, 766. 
Omsk, Russian city, 790. 
O'Neill, Hugh, 479. 
Orbeliani, Prince Dcmetri. general. 

142-144, 149, 161, 164, 186. 
Orbeliani. Prince Gregory. 151-163. 

162. 
Oregon, home of Modoc Indian*, 

391*332; Curtin visits, 343, 851-872. 
OHiclly. John Boyle, 409. 
O riv :i Jj-- , mountain, 521 ; Mexican 

city, 635. 
Orleans Bar (Calif.). 424, 426-428. 



Orlovaki, , 164-155. 

Orplri. Caucasus military camp, 143. 
Orr, James L„ 224. 
Or*e**ko, Eliza, 761, 773-774. 
(Klinhin. hermit, 73. 
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Ossetes, peoples in (he Caucasus, 

160-161. 
Ossuna, Due tl\ 80, 
Ostcnsacken, Baron Robert, 11* 16, 

72-73, 79. 
OtU, Indian, 359. 
Ottawa (Can.), visited, 869. 
Ottawa river, described, 861. 
Oturaba, in Mexico, 620. 
OugluVrard, Irish village, 466. 
Oyster Bay (L.I.), Curtin visit*, 2 % 



^m.-.n'ju, Maya ruins near, 5ttG, 
626-627; Mexican town, 613, 627- 
639; journey to, £20-626; distant 
view. 680. 

Palestine, Curtin visits, 4, 729-757. 

Panama canal, need of, 68*1*68*. 

Paris (France), Curtin visits, T8-70. 
244, 477, 486, 688, 760, 830* 

Parker, Theodore, 784. 

Parncllitcs, 447. 

Paulovich, Paul, 680. 

Payge, Mr. and Mrs. — , 72*-727, 
742, 746* 

Peabody, Dr. Andrew P., 57, 60, 68. 

Pecxel. Hungarian town, 249. 

Pcirce, Prof. Benjamin, 61, 66. 

Peirce, Herbert, 680, 776, 849-850. 

Peking (China), relations with Eng- 
land, 779; in Boxer rebellion, £21- 
826, 827, 

Pclissier, Marshal Afro-able Jean. 
139. 

Perkins, Benjamin, 209. 

Perkins' claim, 9. 

Persia, settled by Aryans, 304; peo- 
ple, 708; language, 788. 

Pest See Budapest. 

Petcbora river, in Russia, 119. 

Pete, Indian, A17. 

Peter the Great, 108-111, 186. 164. 

Pelcrhof (Russia), emperor receive* 
Kox at, 107, 

Petln, Capt. , 276, 278-279. 

Pettigoe, in Ireland, 463. 
Philadelphia (Pa.), Duke AlexU afl, 

214; Curtin visits, 499, 685. 
Phila?, in upper Egypt, 721-722. 
Philippine islands, transferred, 841; 

artist, 851. 
Piatifcorslc, In the Caucasus. 165-166. 



Pillinp, James C, 381. 

Pineus, Greek port, 697, 

Pisa (Italy), Curtin visits, 477. 

Pitsunda, in the Caucasus. 288, 253: 
described, 256*266; visited. 261- 
26k 288, 297-299; hills about, 265 
266; timber on, 297; in Turkish 
war. 802. 

Pitt, Charlev, 358-359. 

Pitt river, in California, 413-414. 

Pill River Indians, 877-878. 

Piute Indians, 866. 

Plankintom John, 180. 

Pobcdonostsev, Konstanthi P., pro- 
curator of the holv svnod, 5, 468. 
486, 489-491, 775, 780-781, 848-849, 
871. 

Pobedonostsev. Madame Konstantln 
P., 781. 

Pokrovka, Siberian village, 802. 

Poland, Curtin vislls, 287, 488, 848; 
social conditions, 480, 482; history, 
651, 656, 669, 690, 774, 875; rela- 
tions with Russia, 900. 

Poles, 25, 102, 117, 120, 131, 164. 
303-3Q5, 410, 480, 651, 656-658, 663 
664, 867, 669, 672-678, 682, 690, 
735-736, 749, 761, 796, 848, 867, 
871, 87fi, 886- See aho Slavs, 

Polish language, translation from* 2, 
691, 776, 857; studv of, 72, 92, 662. 
689, 691, 768, 771, 780; origins, 304. 
480, See oJso Quo Vadi*. 

PolotcbnefT, Dr. -, 704, 726, 776. 

Pompeii, ruins visited, 480-481, 

PoinuU* Gen. George, 28- 

Popol Filft, Maya book, 517. 

Port Arthur, importance in Far 
East, 779-800, 814. 

Port Said (E^ypt), visited, 728, 758. 

Portland (Ore.), Curtin visits, 851. 
362. 

Portsmouth (N.H.), peace confer- 
ence at, 1. 896-898. 

PorlURuese, 305, 375. 

Potapoff, , 129, 181, 168. 

Poti, Black sea port, 143. 281. 282, 
288, 291, 297. 

PotoUkl, Count . 202. 692. 760. 

872. 

Pototski. Countess , 140, 647. 

Potter, William, 479, 499. 
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Powell, Maj. J. W., 311, 322, 387, 

684, 686. 886, SCO. 
Pov.uoU, Italian port, 481. 
Prague (Bohemia), Curt In visits, 

181, 195, 846*847; celebration at. 

195-197. 
Pratt, Alexander F., 44-45. 
Pratt, Daniel, 66*67, 

Predt, , 639-640. 

Pressburg, on the Danube, 249. 
Prfnc* $er*i*ryani t translation of. 

436, 442, 472. 
Princes Islands, visited, 778. 
Pskof, Polish town, 871. 
Fskoo, Caucasus village, 27V279. 
Puebla, Mexican city, 621, £26-626. 
Pushkin, A. S. t 106, in, 140, 158, 

468, MO. 871. 



QoikKcas, 

Quapaw reservation, 330-331, 337, 

Qaauhtemoc, palace of, 614. 

Quebec (Can.), Curtln visits, 860. 

Quecnstown (Ireland), land at, 387- 
388, 407, 447; embark from, 491 

Queretaro, in Mexico, 507. 

QuicM, Guatemalan town, 669, 630. 

Qulncy, Mr. and Mrs. Jotiah, 776. 

Qulotepec, Mexican town, 622. 

Quo V*db 9 translated, 3, 37, 498. 
630-631; characters in, 636; pub- 
lished, 674, 642; flrtt copy, 699: 
notices of, 625; method of writing. 
647-648; dramatized. 772; subject. 
847-848. 

Racks of man, migration and set- 
tlement, 303-306; approaching a 
change, 896. 

Radde, Siberian town, 810. 

Ragats, In Switzerland, 645*647, 651- 



Uagusa (DalraatJa), visited, 877. 



Rahinn, Irish hamlet, 456. 
Rakovski, Trxywdar, 661-663. 
Ralston, William R„ 244-245, 295. 
Ransom, M. V*\ 514. 
Rapperswil, In Switzerland, 661, 651 

655. 
Ray, Pratapa Chandra, translated 

Itohabkarata* 382. 
Red Cross, of Russia, 806-810, 812. 



Redding (Calif.), 839-841, 315-34*!, 
343, 379, 413, 415, 489-440, 442; 
revisited, 500, 363, 865* 

Rcdwine, Robert, 438. 

Redwood creek, in northern Cali- 
fornia, 418. 

Reed's ferry, on the Sacramento. 
342,418. 

Reno (Ncv.), Curtin visits, 381, 866. 

Rhone river, ride along, 485; city on, 
760, 845. 

Kibinsk, on the Volga, 123. 

Riegcr, , Bohemian, 846. 

rciyvedn, Sanskrit publication, 333. 

Rion river, voyage on, 143. 

Roberts, Bollr, 325, 378. 

Roberts, Jennie, 347, 378-379. 

Roberts college, at Constantinople, 
202. 

Rock, Prof. , 547-548, 550. 

Rockhill, W. W„ 697. 

Roman, Pcpc, 607, 610, 620. 

Romanoff, Michael, tsar, 164. 

Romanoff, Michael Fcdcorovich, 
tsar, 102. 122. 

Romanoff family, 101-104, 121, 213. 

Rome (Italy), Curtin visits, 47S-4S2, 
891*892; Sienklewics honored, 8*9. 

Roosevelt, KermJt, 896. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Curtin confers 
with, 1; speech, 684; elected vice 
president, 830; visited, 836, 859. 
869; dinner for, 854; reaction to 
McKlnley's assassination, 865; let- 
ter to. 893; and Portsmouth peace 
conference, 896-897, 899-900. 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Theodore, 859, 896. 

Rosalcna, SpanlslnMexIcan miner, 
429-430; employed bv Curtin, 432- 
433, 528-529, 532, 540-513, 550-551. 
593-860, 562, 566, 568-6®, 57S-577, 
579-580. 682-583; leaves Curtin. 
584. 

Ross-Church, Mrs. (Florence Mar- 
ryat), 243* 

Rostof. home of Romanoffs, 102; on 
!>on river, 168, 228-229. 

Roumanian part of Hungary, 183; 
Curtin visits, 203-204; church in, 
848; language, 888. 

Round Mountain Jack, 376*379. 

Roxhury mountain, in Vermont, 
108, 412. 
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Royal Irish academy, 385, 398, 4JJ7. 

Rozendaal (Holland), visited, *9l 

Rubinstein, Nicholas, 9t. 

Hugglrs, Siimucl B., 11, 77. 

KuspnJi, Countess , in exile* 236. 

263,388. 

Rutsclt, , 255-257, 3M, 267, 27a. 

279* 

Russell, Sir Edward, 762. 

Russia, American lection, 5, 7, 24. 
244; Curtin s first vi»1t* 11-14, 7tt- 
92; friendship for America, 73 
75, 81, 95-97; historv of, 84, ION 
101, 163-164; Raster, 86-37 : 
speeches about, 98*101 ; poem*, 
105, 128; Fox's mission to, 10ti- 
126; emancipation of serfs, 121, 
164; diplomatic relation*, 2»7, 742, 
747, 767, 771, 779. 897; social con* 
ditions, 807-809, 482: Curtin re- 
visits 487-481. 674-681, 837, 84ft- 
852, 895; churches of. 488, 7*W, 
793, 798; religion* 696; pilgrims, 
741, 743; prieat, 751; map of, 777; 
Curlings knowledge of, 7tf0. t*37, 
896; war with Chin*, 61*\ tveatv, 
816, 8964*99; war with Japiui. 
891, 895, 900- N-* W*o Slav*, 

Russian-American telegraph, 96. 

Russian language, 11, 16, 70-72. 74, 
76-77, 81-63, 99, 106. 110, U6, 12!. 
184. 357, 262. 268. 282. 662. 773. 
783; characterized, 304, 487; atiidv 
of, 689, 772, 780. 

Russian valley. Sn northern Cali- 
fornia, 488. 

Ru&so -Japanese war, comment, 1^>; 
peace commission. H6. 896-M8-. 

Itusso-Turhish war. 88t. 

Ryan, E. G„ 38. 

Sac am> Fox Indiana 33i. 886-837. 
Sacapulas, Guatemalan town, 561- 

562, 571, 576. 579. 680-M3; jfeWn 

in. 582. 
SackviUe-West, l-ord L. S.. 415. 
Sacramento river, Indians war on. 

8*1-842, 542; road along, 8*8; 3)111 

overlooking, 500; tributaries, 501. 
St. George monastery. In Caucasus 

139, 157. 
St. Hyacinthe (Can.), resort, Hfift. 

899-901. 



St Petersburg (Russia), Curtin vis- 
its, 8, 6, 7, 13, 77, 79, 173-184, 207. 
228; American embassy at, 7-9, 
18-16, 19-25, 77, 127, 175, 180, 224; 
expenses at, 14, 20; Fox's mission 
at, 15, 106-126; Curtin leaves, 20; 
ball, 79-82; governor-general, 83, 
174; Curtin returns to, 92. 99, 244. 
487, 489-490, 680, 775, 781, 848, 870, 
895; social conditions. 809; Dana 
visits, 486-488. 

St. Scrgius, Russian monastery, 117. 

St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 695- 



Sakkara. in Egypt, 708-710. 

Salisbury, Marquis of, 801, 777. 

Salmon river, Indian* on, 427-428; 
mining on, 428-429, 

Salona, In Dalmatia, 877. 

Salt Lake City (Utah), Curtin vis- 
its, 500, 866. 

Sam, Indian, 339*840. 

Samara, in Russia, 790. 

Sampson. , 358-357. 

San Andres, Guatemalan village. 



San Bias. Mexican port, 538. 

San Carlos, Mexican village, 008. 

San Francisco (Calif.), vigilance 
committee, 130-181 ; Burllngarne 
arrives at, 206; Curtin vialts, 838. 
415. 439, 503, 636. 

San Francisco. Guatemalan village. 

508. 
San Jose (Calif-), mission, 489. 
San Jo&c de Guatemala, port, 545. 

553. 
San Juan Tcotihuacan, monument* 

near, 518. 
San Marcos, In Guatemala. 595-596. 
San Martino. Antonio de, ,Varo». 

599. 
San Mateo, Mexican village, 60S, 
San Pedro. Mexican village, 5*0-543. 

551. 
San Salvadore, president, 72, 74. 
Sanskrit, 388. 

Sunta Ana, Mexican town, 526, 533. 
Santa Cms river, In Mexico, 615* 

618. 
Santa F* (K.M,), Indian school at. 



San Vlncente, Mexican village, 597. 
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Savage, John A^ 44, 46. 

Savage II, John, 45, 

Scandinavians, 860". 

Scar Face Charley, Indian, 331. 

Schafer, Joseph California Letter* 

of LuHue PetrckUd, died, 374. 
Schcrbatoff, Prince — , 94, 117. 
Schoolcraft, H. R M source of 4 H1 

awatba/ TL 
Schuyler, Eugene, 24, 293, 488. 
Schwdnits, Gen. Hans It., 247. 
Scldmore, Elba A., 821. 
Scldmore^ George H., 821-822. 
Scotch people, 748-749, 709, 764, 816. 

861, 863. 
Scotland, scenery In, 478-476. 
Scott mountain, In northern Call* 

forma, 800; valley, 438. 
Scutari, near Constantinople, 696. 
Seattle (Wastu), Curtin visits, *M 
Sedgwick, Grace, 69. 
Sedgwick, Henry D., 69, 
Scifert, Mr*. Walter J., 1. 
Seneca Indians, 311-323, 884, 469, 

489, 660; language, 315-828. 384. 

489; name for Curtin, 688. Sir 

also Iroquois. 
Serai, In Bosnia, 888-885. 
Serbia, language, 804, 689, 698, 780. 

888, 888, 894; visited, 882-886. 
Serbs, classified* 304. 
Sevastopol (Crimea), siege of, 86, 

104, 187, 140; described, 188; vis- 

Itcd, 251, 296. 
Seward, F. W., 12. 
Seward, William H., 8, 10*11, 13. IN 

21-22, 77, 106, 174. 176, 179. 
Shamyl, , bandit, 137, 160. 190- 

192. 
Shanghai (China), mentioned. 779: 

Curtin* visit, 822. 825-827. 
Shannon river, in Ireland, 391. 
Sharon, plain of, 729. 
Sharp, Hamilton, 827. 
Sharpsteln, John R., 38. 838, 415. 
Shasta mount, in California, 341. 

349; view of, 368-384, 372, 375-376 

501, 
Shaugfotssy, Sir Thomas. 860, 869, 
Shcbcc, Kdward, 456-457. 
Shepherd, Boss, 006. 
Shcrida^Gen. Phil, 810. 
Sherman, Sen. John, 407. 



Shflka river, in Siberia, 800-802. 

ShiraanovskJ, Nikolai, 86, 90-91, 93- 
94. 

Shovel Creek, in Oregon, 871. 

Siberia, Curtin visits, 4, 27, 777, 779, 
781-815; growth, 175; exploration. 
!77; folk tales, 775-776. 

Sihley, Hiram, 175-176. 

Sicmfradzki. H., 479, 886. 

Siena (Italy), visited, 890-891. 

Slenklewicr,' Henryk, Quo Vadie, 2, 
27, 498, 528, 580-581, 647-648, 847, 
859; relations with Curtin, 5, 25. 
488, 480. 636, W5-655, 658^663, 681, 
689. 691*692, 872-875; With Fire 
and Sword r 410, 412, 421, 423-425, 
427, 428-431, 438, 442-443, 445, 471 ; 
The Deluge, 410-411, 445-446, 471. 
682; Pan Michael* 410-411, 465; 
Children of the Soil, 482, 872; a 
Lithuanian, 487; sketch, 488j 
Charcoal Sketch**, 647; wives, 662, 
664; That Third Woman, 664; On 
th* Bright Share, 664; comments 
on. 668, 690, 768, 770-773, 776, 838, 
87 It physician* 670; For Breads 
685; On the Field of Glory, 692. 
890, 900; Knight* of the Cro*$* 
766-767, 771, 887; gifts. 772, 848; 
Tolstoi's opinion of, 787; Sobieeki, 
837, 847; The Italian Campaign, 
847; Life and Death, 887. 

SlenJdewicx Jr., Henryk, 648, 658- 
659. 

Sienkicwicz, Ycdvlga, 658-659, 689. 

Sign a, Italian town, 889. 
Silverhcels, Indian, 322, 
Slmeonoff, Pctrovitch, 895. 
Simnasho (Ore.), Indian school. 353 

8*6. 859, 361. 
SIsson't, In California, 375, 500*501. 
Skelllg rocks, off Ireland, 765. 

SklcpfnsW, , 673, 689. 

Skyc Island, visited, 493-494. 

Slav languages, deflnrd. 689. 780: 

countries, 883, 
Slavonta, visited. 886. 
Slav*, 29, 410, 442, 778, 780. 883-884. 

884-887. See aho Bohemians 

(Czechs), Bulgaria, Poles, Russia. 

Slovaks, Wends. 
Slea head, off Ireland, 456, 765. 
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Slievc League. Irish mountain 401. 



Slovaks, 30t; language, 689. 8e+ 

aho Slavs. 
Slovenians, 304-305; language, 689. 
SmcrwEck harbor. In Ireland, *M 

45*. 
Smith, E. Peshlne, 2041. 
Smith, George B., 216. 
Smith, Timothy, 132-133, 136, 239. 

292*298* 
Smith, Indian, 882, 

Smithson, , 380, 600. 

Snow, Indian* 322. 

Snowdon mountains, 762. 

Sobteski, Jan, Jan III of Poland. 

66S-670, 775, 848, 900. 

Solijcnkoff, , 207-209, 218, 220. 

Soraetbar (Calif.), Curtin at, 427- 

129. 
Sonora, Mexican province, 616. 
Sophoclw, Prof. Evangclinus A*, 58* 

59. 
Sorrento (Italy), visited, 893. 
South Africa, lauguages of, 438, 688 ; 

war in, 769-770, 784, 786. 
South Ulst, in the Hebrides, 491, 

496. 
Spain, United States war with, 688. 

841; Curtin visits, 838-843; Ian 

guagc of, 49, 66, 69, 62, 64, 74. 

76, 513, 687, 663. 
Spalato, in Dalmatia, 876*877. 
Spaniards, 305, 511, 514, 520, 539. 

560, 570, 597, 600, 602-603, 751. 

841. 
Sparks, Mr. and Mrs. Jared, 68- 
Spencer, Herbert, 213. 
Spiritualists, 153, 250. 
Springer, William M.. 407. 
Stanford, Sen. Leland, 415. 
Starr. Prof. Frederick. 629, 649. 
Stavropol, in (he Caucasus. 167. 
Steele, Elijah, 374. 
Stetson, Frit*. 022. 
Stiernhic'm, Ceorp, 55. 
Stlllman, Mr. and Mrs. W. J., 479. 
Stillwater (Calif.), visited, 863, 865. 
Stirling (Scotland), Curtin visits, 

478. 
Strabane, in Ireland, 899-400. 
Straus, O. S^ 



Strawberry valley, in northern Cal- 
ifornia, 348, 875. 

Sues canal, opening of, 201. 

Sukhum Kale, in the Caucasus, 142, 
230-231, 288-239, 24fl, 253, 276, 279, 
281*282, 286-287, 291; in Turkish 
war, 802. 

Sunnier, Charles, 8, 11, 16, 77, 179. 

Sungari river, in Siberia, 811. 

Sunrise mountain, in Oregon, 364, 

Sunusa, Indian chief, 884. 

Susanin, Ivan, 101-102, 104, 122. 

Sutherland, Duke of, 395-396. 

Suvdrof, , liero of Ismail, 83; 

Story of conquest, 83-85, 150. 

Suvdrof, Prince Alexander, in St. 
Petersburg, 83, 86, 176; daugh- 
ter, 88; friend, 94, 99*100; com 
plaint to, 174. 

Suvdrof, Princess , 849. 

Suvdrof-Kozlotf, Princess . Sec 

Kozloff. 

$K»*tr, Russian publication, 680. 

Switzerland, Curtin visits, 485, 8*5- 
346. 

Syrians, 699, 703. 



Tabasco, Mexican province, 
Tacoma (Wash.), described, 413; 

mountain, 362, 
Taganrog, in Cossack country, 132, 

227-228. 
Taiga, Slbefian town, 791-792, 797. 
Ta-iien-wan, in Manchuria, 779. 
Talleyrand- POIgord, Count Chartes 

M., 80. 
Tamara, tsaritsa, 167. 
Tanncnbcrg, battlefield, 767-768. 

875. 
Tarnopol, in ltussia, 674. 
TarnowsM. Count , 663-68*, 672. 

688, 692, 848. 
Tamowski, Countess 



Tartars, Invade Russia, 164; in Si- 
beria, 796*796. 

Tashkent, conquest of, 187, 491, 680, 
804; described, 776. 

TecoruavacA, Mexican town, 622. 

Tcclin, in Ireland, 401-402. 

Tehuantepec, isthmus of, 684. 

Tell-cl-Atiiama, in Egypt, 713. 

Terek river, in the Caucasus, 159* 
160; Cossacks of, 159, 162. 
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Ttrioki, in Finland, 491. 
Teutons* See Germany and Nor- 
wegians. 
Tcxcoco lake, in Mexico, 518; city. 



Thebes, in E*ypt, 701, 7U 7U, 71H. 
726. 

Thcodosla, Greek city, 141-142, 339, 

Theosophy, founder* 146. 

Thorcau, Henry D*, 784-785. 

Thorn, Mr*. 1 828-329. 

Thorvaldsen* Albert If., 55. 

Three- Fingered Johnny* Indian, 425. 

Ticknor, George, 69. * 

Tientsin, in China, 631* 

Ti.iis (Transcaucasia), t'urtin , 
friends in, 6> 1M; Curtin visits. 
146-147, 153*156, 281-296, 282- 
285, 289-290; description of, 147- 
150, 163; governor, 154-155; cap- 
ital ot Georgia, 268, 282. 

Tiger Jack, Indian, 834-336. 

Ttaw, khan, 142. 

Titos, Indian, 882. 

TIacolula, Mexican town, 523-524. 

Tlaxcala, Mexican town, 5K-426. 

Tobolsk, in Siberia, 792, 795. 

Todleben, Geii. Frani E_ 104* 

Todos Santos, Guatemalan village* 



Toklo (Japan), Curtlns visit, 819 
820. 

Toledo, in Spain, 842-843* 

Tolstoi, Count , minister of in- 
terior, 154, 176* 

Tolstoi, Leo, works of, 150; summrr 
home, 781; estate described, 782: 
Sketch, 788; opinions of, 784-7HS: 
Curtln's estimate of, 787. 

Tomellln, Mexican town, 522. 

Tomsk (Siberia), bishop of, 781; 
visit to, 791-797. 

Torbole (Italy), visited, 888. 

Tory Island, off Ireland, 460-462* 

Tower, Charlemagne, 775* 

Tralee, in Ireland, 890-391, 447, 
764; bay, 448. 

Transvaal* mines of, 762. 8t* also 
Boer war 

Tremaine, Dr. , 881, 384, 688. 

Tretyakov, . donor of art jral- 

lery, 149. 



Trinity river, in California. 421, 423- 
424. 

Troy, in Asia Minor, 696. 

TrQbncr, , publisher. 243. 245. 

295* 

Tsaritsvn, in Russia, 129-180. 

Tula, in Hussla, 781-782, 788. 

Tulc, Mexican town, 623-624. 

Tulounc, in Siberia, 799. 

Tulsa, in Indian territory, 332-333. 

Tumbala* Mexican town, 608 609. 
fl!3, 621. 

Tun ile, Mexican town, 635. 

Turjccncv, Ivan S., works of, 72. 
130, 307; portrait, 782. 

Turin (Italy), Curtin visits. 477. 

Turkey, Curtin visits, 4, 201-204, 693- 
696; war with, 8V85, 801-803; 
houndarv, 297; trouble with Ar- 
menia, 777-778; customs, 778-779; 
language, 776, 783* 

Turks, 290, 299, 301-302. 699, 70S. 
720, 746. 885-886. 

Turner, Theodore, 79. 

Toscanv, language, 76; plain, 889. 

Tv«, Volga eitv, 120, 123, 178. 

Two Guns, Indian, 321. 

Tyj?h vallev, in Oregon, 852; vil- 
lage, 361. 

Tyler, G. W.» 374, 

CoLicif, on the Volga. 128. 
Uhltg, Guillermo, 622. 
Ckiah (Calif.), court at, 438. 
t f k ralne, home of Cossacks, 130; 

Mazcppa in, 136. 
Unitarians, 69, 75, 784. 

U|>degraff, , 437-438. 

Cral mountains, Cossacks of, 181; 

crossed, 789; described, 790* 
Usumacinto river, in Mexico, 680; 

voyage on, 631-682. 
Ctattan, Guatemalan city* 560. 

VAKMKt, Ivan, 88. 
Vancouver (R.C), Curtin visits* 
862-863. 

Vandcu&cn river, in California, 435. 

Van Dyke, John, 882. 

Van Home, Sir William, 860, 869. 



Vedder, Elihu, 479. 

Veldrs, Serbian town, 882-888. 
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Venice (Itnly)i Curtin visits, IftE- 
484. 

Vcntry fctrand. in Ireland, 419-151* 
453, 455, 457, 764-705* 

Vera Cruz, Mexican port, 684-635, 

Vereshchagln, Vasslli, Russian ar- 
tist, 445*4*6, 490, 850452; ex 
hlblt* in the United State*, 856- 
858, 

Vermont, Curtin visits, 220, 803. 32!. 
383, 412, 444, 446, 499. 683, 886. 
854, 857, 895, 898, 900; resident * 
in, 495; fame of, 855; death in. 28, 
901, 

Verona (Italy), Curtin visits, 4S4, 
889. 

Versailles (K.Y.), Indian reserva- 
tloti near, 816-317, 819, 322-828. 
384, 

Victoria, Queen, 645. 

Victoria (B.C), Curtins visit, 86(k 



Vienna (Austria), Curtin visits, 
199-200, 207, 247-218; battle of, 
775, 

Vilna, in Poland, 46l, 6ftl» "4, «D- 
871. 

Vistula river, city on, 770- 

Vladikavkaz, Caucasus city, I59O60; 
governor, 161, 

Vladimir, old Russian city, 118, 

Vladivostok, Siberian town, 202, 
807, 813*815, 

Viangaly, Gen, , 205. 

Volgt, J. C, Fifty Years of *Ac Jli*> 
tory of the Rtpnbtfc in Sonth 
Africoy 179&-184$ t 770. 

Volga river, crossed, 113; city on, 
118; navigation, 119-120, 123; con- 
nection with Baltic, 123, 

Vorontsov, Prince Michael, 141, 156. 

Vorontsovj Prince Simeon, 136. 

Wakbxax. WMUffl K„ 893. 457, 

Wales, Prince of, 294. 

Wales, Curtin visits. 760-762; lan- 
guage, 760. 

Walker, — — , California ferryman, 
416-417. 

Walker, , of Oregon, 370-871, 

Walker, Pre*, James, 50, 



Warm Spring river, Indian* of. :W2. 

855-356* 859*360; in Oregon. 356- 

357. 361, 
Warner, Charles Dudley, 636. 
Warren (Vt,), Mrs, Curtin's home, 

28; married at. 220; visited, tt&>, 

408, 412, 442, 498, 683, 
Warsaw (Poland), Curtin visits, 5. 

668-671, 681, 692, 766-768, 770-773. 

838, 870; United States consul at, 

773, 
Wasco Indians, 358-360, 
Washburn, Gov. C, C„ 212, 216-218. 
Washburoe, Klihu B„ 24-25, 
Washington (D,C), Curtin at, 19. 

77, 127. 178-179, 311, 337, 3S0-383. 

385, 407, 409-410. 412, 641, 683. 

685, 768. 836-887, 859, 869, 900; 

Duke Alexis visits, 209, 214. 
Washington (state), Curtin visits. 

861, 412-418, 863, 

Watson, Prof. , 45, 727. 

Waukesha, fair, 42; pioneers. 44: 

Curtin studies at, 45-47, 727; lec- 
tures at, 306, 810. 
Waukesha Dtmotntt 44, 
Wealftka, In Indian territory, :««- 

328, 883, 
Weber river, in Nevada, 381, 
Wcitchpcc, Indian village, 424, 432 

433. 
Welsh language, 760-762, 
Wends, 301, He* also Slavs, 
Western Union telegraph, 175-176: 

stock distributed, 177. 
Wewoka, in Indian territory, 327. 
White, Andrew D„ 489, 491, 680, 

759. 852, 
White, George. Indian, 322, S84 
White, Peter, Indian. 322, 
While river, In Oregon, 852, 
Whymper, Frederick. Travel iu A" 

\tktk*y 177. 

Wlllamcth, home of Polish count, 

668, 
Willamette river, In Oregon, 351, 
William II, German emperor, 222. 

296, 
Williams, George, 11',-n- 
Williams, Robert, 23, 
Williams (Arts,). 868, 
Williams- Xorgatc, publishers, 769. 
Wilson, Mrs, . 447. 763, 766, 
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Wilson, Sir Charles, 741. 757, 

Wilson, Ella, 807. 

Wilson, Henry, 220. 

Winnipeg (On.), visited, 861. 

Wintu Indians, 381, 340-8*2. 8W. 

414-415, 439, 4*3, 500, 864. 
Wisconsin, Curtin returns to, attl: 

foreign immigrants, 303; governor. 

374. 

Wltte, , father of Serge, 153. 

Wittc, Madame , mother of 

Serge, 146-147, 250. 
Wltte, Count Serge, and PorU 

mouth peace conference, J, 89*1 

899 ; friendship, 5, 779, 895 ; 

Sketches, 140, 153; opinions, 780; 

letter, 792; enemies, 849. 
Woodman family, 380. 
Wyandot Indians, 337. 

Xicorkcati*, chief, 525. 
Xotnpango, Guatemalan town, 554 
5S5. 

Yaexax (Ore.), Indian school, 387 

370. 
Yajalon, Mexican town, 007-608, 6UK 



Yakiinchikof, , 789, 850-651. 

Yalta, In Russia, 132-183; Curtin 

visits, 130-138, 140*141, 251-252. 
Yana Indians, 839-840, 342-344, 347. 

868, 879, 415. 489, 443. 
Yangtze-kiang river, 825, 827. 
Yaroslaff, on the Volga, 123. 
Yasha, Mexican ranch, $01. 



Yasna tiora, Polish shrine, 565-607; 

besieged, 668. 
Yasnava Polyana, Tolstoi's home. 

781-782, 787-788. 
Yedviga, queen of Poland, 775. 
Yellow sea, voyage on, 825. 
Yenisei river, in Siberia, 797. 

Yermoloff, , 131, 188, 141, 168. 

Yku, Siberian town, 798-799. 
Yokohama (Japan), Curtins visit, 

818-820; return to, 821, 828, 880- 

838. 
Yrcka, in northern California, &ift- 

350, 371-872, 418, 868; Falrchild 

at, 373-874; described, 875; In* 

dlans of, 501. 
Yucatan, Mexican province, 608, 515. 
Yuchl Indians, 327, 388-885. 
Yuri Miiotlavskiy novel, 481. 

ZAiAaovsiti, Ivan A., 802. 
Zacatecas, in Mexico, 607. 
Zngoskliii Michael. 3f*» of Two Oen- 

tariff* 445. 
Zakopane, Slenklcnwlcx* home. In 

Carpathians, 654, 657-662, 847. 
Zangwlll, Israel, The OAeffo, 785* 
Zapolan. Mexican town, 533. 
Xapolko, Mexican town, 538. 
Zaporogian Cossacks, 228. 
Zarskoc SeW, In Russia, 488-491. 

Zlnovieff, Gen. , 153-154. 

Zlon mount. In Jerusalem. 747-748. 

750. 
Zurich take, town on, 661. 



